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Foreword 


Iam happy to be serving as mayor of the City of Boaz in the historic 
Centennial era. My family was among the earliest settlers to find a good way of 
life in this community. I have always lived here, by choice. 

On behalf of the city, lam proud to present this book. I consider the book 
to be a great work that will become more valuable as time goes on. It represents 
the most comprehensive compilation of history in this county. The book should 
be an heirloom for our families and businesses. 

I appreciate the work of the citizens committees and of the authors who 
have made this book possible. It is very satisfying to know how our forebearers 
brought this town to life, and to appreciate their success. They had a vision, and 
they worked as friendly competitors and team- mates. They helped each other to 
succeed. Though they had a great vision, the city has probably progressed far 
beyond it. Newcomers brought wider vision and new ideas. 

Our citizens today also have a vision, and we are working as a team to 
extend our heritage to the next generation. It is our hope that those who come to 
celebrate the bicentennial of Boaz will find that our generation was justly proud 
of the past and confident of our future. 


Charles W. Smith 


Mayor of the City of Boaz 
1998 
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Introduction 


We were privileged to be chosen to prepare a historical book about the 
City of Boaz, Alabama. The book was authorized the Boaz City Council on 
March 27, 1995. The occasion for the book was the centennial of the incorpo- 
ration of the city, which was celebrated throughout 1997. 

To prepare a comprehensive history of a town, its people, and its institu- 
tions is beyond the ability of any writer. The labors of many people have been 
necessary. To give the reader a sense of where this history comes from, we want 
to give at the outset some background as to our sources. 

First, let it be understood that the Boaz Heritage depends on an oral her- 
itage. The people have not spent much time writing about themselves. City 
records prior to 1912 could not be located. Many historical sketches printed in 
newspapers were based oral recollections. They have perpetuated errors that 
became apparent. The sustaining families of the town could offer photographs, 
but rarely could they furnish original written documents. Local newspapers, 
while voluminous, did not furnish consistent facts about city developments. 
Instead they wrote down what people were saying—the oral hum of personal gos- 
sip from the countryside. 

As an oral body of lore, the Boaz Heritage is often inexact as to dates and 
spellings and sometimes to other particulars. But it is interesting, it is truthful in 
principle, and it is cherished by those who know it. We must ask the reader’s 
understanding and forgiveness about spellings of personal names. Many Boaz 
pioneers did not know or care how to spell their names, even if they could write 
them. The special accents of the pioneer people created variations from standard 
spellings. Newspapers, census takers, church clerks, mothers, sisters, and daugh- 
ters all spelled as they wished, and the versions seldom matched. Not being able 
to document spellings, we gave up trying to be consistent, but usually followed 
the spellings provided in each source. 

Gail Noel and the Centennial Committees devoted thousands of hours to 
discovery of historical sources. Two particular search projects are noteworthy. 
First was a community-wide appeal to persons age 70 and older. They were invit- 
ed to be interviewed on videotape, and they were asked to submit photographs 
and historical memorabilia. The People’s Independent Bank hosted a luncheon 
for senior citizens to come and share in telling the Boaz heritage. A second inter- 
view luncheon was hosted by Snead State Community College and by Boaz Carr 
Funeral Home. 

On these occasions, multiple video cameras and trained interviewers were 
ready to capture the recollections of interviewees. These group efforts were fol- 
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lowed by the committee who did personal interviews with individuals who did 
not otherwise participate. In some cases audiotape interviews were conducted. 
In all, more than 250 persons were videotaped. Tapes are being conserved by the 
Boaz Historical Society. The task of the authors was to review the taped inter- 
views looking for common themes of fact and philosophy. Because of this vast 
oral archive, the resulting book is colored significantly by anecdotal and personal 
perspectives. Because the people talked about their life connections out in the 
countryside, we felt it necessary to take a wide view of Boaz, including many sur- 
rounding communities. 

Another massive research project concerned the collection and copying of 
photographs of historic Boaz families. Additionally, effort was made to document 
the city in 1997-1998 photographically. Not only were hundreds of significant 
images found by the committee, but heroic effort was made to identify persons 
and sites in the pictures. This search resulted in more than 1000 well document- 
ed photographs being placed in the hands of the authors. The photographs were 
a valuable source of historical fact and insight. As many as technically possible 
are included in this publication. Others remain in custody of the Boaz Historical 
Society. 

In the process of researching, we had the cooperation of two city mayoral 
administrations. First, Mayor Bruce Sanford guided the project at its inception. 
Mayor Charles Smith took over in the latter stages of research and in production 
of the finished book. In both administrations, the mayors and staff of the City 
Hall of Boaz graciously granted access to records, provided research and storage 
space, and facilitated communication. 

The Boaz Public Library, the Marshall County Court House, and the Snead 
State Community College gave thorough and creative cooperation in uncovering 
resources. Also, the Albertville and Gadsden Public Libraries were helpful. 

The work could not have proceeded without the larger perspectives and 
special searches provided by the Samford University Library Special Collections, 
headed by Elizabeth Wells, assisted by Shirley Hutchens and Becky Strickland. 
The Alabama State Archives Manuscript Department and the Southern Collection 
of Birmingham Public Library gave valuable assistance. The Methodist Historical 
Archives at Birmingham-Southern College and the Special Collections Library of 
Duke University were helpful. 

At the outset of research, Boaz history was not extensively written. To dis- 
cover histories of communities surrounding Boaz seemed impossible. We were 
greatly helped by the previously published efforts, The History of Boaz, Alabama, 
well written by Jo Alexander and published in second edition by the Boaz 
Chamber of Commerce in 1976, and also the very valuable Boaz Builds by 
Biographies 1878-1983, compiled by Lucile Snellgrove Wright for the Boaz 
Historical Society. Mrs. Wright’s booklet about First Baptist Church, Marjorie 
Stephens’ pamphlet history of St. Paul Methodist Church, a historical pamphlet 
of Julia Street Methodist Church, and the booklet by Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter, 
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Mama Was a Pioneer, which told about the Sparks-Snellgrove family, were helpful. 
The only formal history book emerging from Boaz prior to this one was Serving 
God on the Mountain: Centennial History, First Baptist Church, Boaz, Alabama by 
Catherine B. Allen. 

An almost unbroken run of newspapers published in Boaz beginning 1893 
was the most solid source of facts. These were supplemented by occasional use of 
Guntersville and Albertville newspapers. Of course census records were consult- 
ed systematically. 

Every attempt has been made to match oral accounts with appropriate 
original written accounts. But in many cases, statements in this book are not doc- 
umented or documentable. Unless other sources contradicted, we have accepted 
oral accounts and the secondary sources provided us by local church historians 
and community sages, thanking them and trusting their accuracy. 

Although our personal investment in this writing has far exceeded what we 
anticipated, we must stand back and salute the enormous collective work of many 
helpers who have brought the book to publication. Especially we believe that the 
city owes much to Gail Noel and to her mother Lucile Snellgrove Wright. 

We have developed a great respect for the Boaz Heritage. The territory 
was one of the last spots in Alabama to be heavily peopled. The people have 
worked hard and fast to create a good way of life in a good town. Their heritage 
is worthy of examination and appreciation. 


Lee N. Allen 
Catherine B. Allen 
June 1998 
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Chapter 1 
BEFORE BOAZ 


Now these are the generations... To Salmon was born Boaz, 
and to Boaz, Obed, and to Obed was born Jesse, 
and to Jesse, David.... 
Ending the Book of Ruth 


When was Boaz born? 


Some say it happened when Billy Sparks unloaded his cavalcade of 11 wagons and 42 
people on November 11, 1878. But what about those Sparks relatives who had already been liv- 
ing in the same place for 25 years? And what about other families who were there before Billy 
Sparks was? What about the Indians? 

Some have said the birth happened in 1886-1887, when G. M. E. Mann and his in-laws 
came up with the name Boaz and successfully secured a postal desk for Mann’s store on Main 
Street. But what about the business that had been in the neighborhood earlier? 

Some have said the town was made when railroad came in 1892. But what about the 
wagon roads of earlier years? 

Some say the town was born when it was incorporated in 1897. But in most people’s 
minds, Boaz was already well established before 1897. 

The best answer is that Boaz was a long time being born. It slowly emerged one limb at 
the time, and it was helped to stand by many generations who loved the place and the people. 
Before Boaz, a lot of historical foundation had already been dug in the friendly earth. 


The Land 


Before thousands of people had tromped it, burned it, plowed it, scraped it, and poured 
concrete on it, Boaz was a wonderland of natural beauty. The wonderland attracted the people, 
pleased the people, held the people, sustained the people. 

Land was the only way to life and wealth for most southerners in the 1800s. Land could 
provide free building materials for houses. Land could provide free meat. Land that had not 
been farmed to death could grow profitable crops without much fertilizer. Land could be beau- 
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tiful enough to satisfy the soul. Before Boaz and during its birth, people found all of these ben- 
efits from the land. Until about 1920, it was possible to get free land around Boaz through gov- 
ernment grants. 

Boaz is the first major gateway to Sand Mountain from the southeastern tip. Sand 
Mountain is a natural plateau of the Appalachian Highlands, Cumberland Plateau section. Its 
very elevation isolated the plateau from being heavily settled until long after the rest of 
Alabama was saturated. 

The mountain top is approximately 25 miles wide and 75 miles long. It stretches 
through Jackson, DeKalb, Etowah, Blount, and Marshall Counties. It was originally known as 
Raccoon Mountain, but as settlers became more familiar with its sandy soil, in the 1840s it 
began to take the name Sand Mountain. The plateau top undulates to a peak of approximately 
1300 to 1129 feet in the Boaz vicinity. 

The elevation provided cooling breezes which pleased early settlers from lower lands. 
According to old accounts, winters were much colder and summers milder in the last century. 
Snowstorms were more commonplace, and they were felt keenly by those in primitive housing. 
Still the land beckoned the people. 

How to get to the top of the mountain—that was the question posed to pioneers who 
were desperate for land. The rugged bluffs of the plateau had safeguarded Sand Mountain like 
a fortress prior to the 1870s. But amid an agricultural southland that had been worn out by 
generations of cotton and corn, Sand Mountain towered like a land of dreams. There had to be 
a way up. 

“Gaps,” where the incline was not so steep, came to be identified on maps and described 
by word of mouth to those who followed. At those places, travelers began to clear land or beat 
trails smooth enough for wagon traffic. The gaps took their names from settlers who lived 
nearby and offered services to travelers—extra ox or mule teams to pull wagons up the moun- 
tain, beds for overnight stays, food and water for livestock. Among the main gaps which 
admitted people to Boaz were these: 


Jordan Gap, through which today’s Alabama Highway 179 runs to Aurora, passed by a 
lodging establishment in the valley operated by the W. G. Jordan family. This may have been the 
most popular route for settlers in Boaz, for it tied to roads via Jacksonville that went into north 
central Georgia. 

Cox’s Gap on the southeast side of Sand Mountain was a very popular migration route 
from Georgia and the main route to Gadsden in olden days. The Cox family, who controlled a 
turnpike road atop the mountain, also guarded this gap at the base of the mountain. 

Penitentiary Hollow is a yet undisturbed part of Cox’s Gap between the Cox Chapel 
Methodist Church in the Big Wills Valley below and the Happy Hill community above. This 
was the old Indian route, and it was also used by U. S. troops who patrolled the Indians in the 
1820s. The gap got its name because troops could round up and confine Indians within its 
steep, narrow walls. The gap was created by a creek rushing through fantastic rock formations, 
one of which was known as the “Rock House.” The creek was known as “Fish’s or Fisher Creek, 
supposedly named for a Cherokee Indian named Fish who lived there. 
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A sort of road bed was created through the rocks, crossing the creek more than 40 times. 
The ascent was pleasant and gradual. Jerry B. Jones of Attalla, with Shelton Bartlett, a native of 
the area, researched the gap in recent years. The route passes the ruins of an old house from 
Indian times. Jones said that when he walked the trail, he recognized instantly a description 
written by Lucius Verus Bierce in April 1823, in his book Travels in the South Land 1822-1823. 
Bierce called scenery on the route the “most sublime that can be well imagined.” From the time 
he entered the gorge, until he reached Cox’s pioneer tavern in the Boaz area, he walked 8 miles. 

Sheffield Gap was the route selected by the railroad engineers as they graded a bed in the 
late 1880s. This became the route for highway 205 and later 431. 

Baker Gap is a small road hugging the cliffs of a bluff which once sheltered Indian trav- 
elers and later became the back yard garbage dump of Boaz. It was often used before it was 
actually graded in 1924. 

Other gaps of importance to Boaz were the Belcher Gap and Horton Gap, to the east of 
Boaz, through which ran the road from Georgia, to the settlements that came to be known as 
Aroney, Lot, Marshall, and Beulah. And there were the Leeth Gap, Lackey Gap, and other slits 
in the mountain edge, where a determined pioneer could force his wagon team upward. 

Whatever mountain gap was chosen, every pioneer account says that travelers reached 
the top with amazed exhilaration. Later arrivals who came by train felt suspense and excite- 
ment as an extra engine was hooked to the train to push it to the top. The vista ahead was 
worth the effort and risk. 


Taming the Land 


The early settlers were in love with the land. Although they had to subdue it or perish, 
most handled the land as reverently as they knew how. Many wrote lovingly about it. 

The earliest known description was written in 1813 by John S. C. Abbott, who described 
the scene witnessed by Col. David Crockett as he headed a party of government scouts during 
the Creek Indian War. The Cherokees who lived in the area sided with the government against 
the Creeks. 


... toward midnight they saw in the distance the gleam of camp fires, and heard the shouts 
of merriment and revelry.... Soon a spectacle of wonderfully picturesque beauty was opened to 
their view. Upon the banks of a beautiful mountain stream there was a wide plateau, carpeted with 
the renowned blue-grass, as verdant and soft as could be found in any gentleman’s park. There was 
no underbrush. The trees were two or three yards apart from each other, composing a luxuriant 
overhanging canopy of green leaves, more beautiful than art could possibly create. 


Beneath this charming grove, and illuminated by the moonshine which, in golden tracery, 
pierced the foliage, there were six or eight Indian lodges scattered about. An immense bonfire was 
crackling and blazing, throwing its rays far and wide through the forest. Moving around in various 
engagements and sports were about forty men, women, and children, in the fringed, plumed, and 
brilliantly colored attire of which the Indians were so fond. Quite a number of them with bows and 
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arrows were shooting at a mark, which was made perfectly distinct by the blaze of pitch-pine knots, 
a light which no flame of candle or gas could outvie. It was a scene of sublimity and beauty, of 
peace and loveliness, which no artist could adequately transfer to canvas. 


What children remembered most vividly about the mountain before Boaz was the trees. 
Trees made dense forests which were as terrifying as they were beautiful. Indians who camped 
and hunted in the territory had the habit of burning the underbrush annually. This increased 
visibility and removed all but the finest trees. But when the great white migrations arrived 
after 1870, the underbrush was again dense and wild in many places. 

Many early accounts praised the plentiful chestnut trees which were soon to die with 
blight and were felled to make railroad ties in the 1890s. The favorite tree of the forests was the 
oak. Enormous post oaks predominated around Boaz. Red oaks also were plentiful, but they 
were later hurt by a blight. In last of the twentieth century, the easier-to-grow water oak, saw- 
tooth oak, or pine has replaced its mightier cousins. 

The oak tree became the symbol of Boaz. Any giant oak spotted in the next century 
should be treasured as one of the last remaining witnesses to how the land once was. As late as 
the 1920s, a huge oak tree stood in the middle of East Mann Avenue, in front of the Snellgrove 
house. Mules, horses, and wagons that brought huge bales of cotton in from the eastern farms 
had no trouble navigating around the big tree. But speeding Model T Fords objected to the 
landmark, so it was cut down and the road was paved over its roots. 

Following is a description of how the land looked just prior to 1890, as recalled by an 
anonymous writer in the Sand Mountain Record of July 8, 1909: 


Twenty years ago I found myself on the heights of Sand Mountain by way of Jordan’s Gap. 
It was a wilderness as compared with my native born state of Georgia. Trees were of medium size, 
no undergrowth, and principally pine, oak, chestnut, and hickory along the roadside, Clear Creek 
rippling over rocks mid the mountain forest, the brook keeping up a tatoo in harmony with the 
rustling of the verdure above them; the hounds could be heard barking at the home of some hunter 
farther on. 


The early forests had relatively few of the pine trees that dominated much of the 
Alabama landscape. Instead, hardwood trees abounded. But after most of the land had been 
cleared for farming and soil erosion became a problem, the U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
encouraged the planting of pine trees. 

The abundance of fine timber and the need to convert it to buildings made the sawmill 
one of the first industries and business ventures needed in the area. Before Boaz, in 1886-1887 
people could have their trees made into lumber over at Marshall post office (Beulah), at a 
sawmill owned by B. F. bers (name cannot be completely read in the surviving record). 

Every citizen of substance had his own supply of forest, so it was a matter of pride as well 
as economy for a home-builder to cut his own timber. ‘To give the timber from one’s own land 
for a new church or school was a privilege. 
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Until the first sawmill was available in Boaz, about 1890, the notched log house was the 
characteristic building. Trees were cut with axes. Settlers did not have crosscut saws. Rough 
boards were hewn with axes on the building site in order to have strips to nail over cracks 
between the logs. Only the richest farmers had advanced woodworking tools such as planes. 
But even those craftsmen were short of time for fine carpentry. Only the wealthy and leisured 
professionals of the second generation could think of having mill-dressed lumber hauled from a 
distance. Not until 1915 was a lumberyard available to sell lumber on demand. 

In the decade 1905-1915, most of the old settler cabins were covered over with planed 
boards, or else destroyed to make way for plank houses. These represented a great step toward 
prosperity and comfort for the farmer’s wife and children. In the city, the merchants and 
bankers built the first generation of impressive wooden mansions to display their wealth. 

These smooth buildings closed the book on an important chapter of history, and they reduced 
to ashes the memories of the finest hardwood trees. 

But the Boaz forests continued to house the people in more recent times. In the late 
1930s, Woodrow Wells decided to get into the house building business. He cut timber from the 
family farm of his parents, Snowden and Margaret Wells, on the west side of highway 205 north 
of Boaz. He had it milled and kiln-dried in Gadsden, then brought it back to the farm, where 
he made his first development. Thus Wells became the biggest realtor in the first century of 
Boaz. 

Johnnie Nelson cut timber on the 200-acre farm of his grandfather, J. W. Medlock, to 
build a house for his family. The old family house from pioneer settlement times was disman- 
tled. Nelson used the large hand-dug stones from the two chimneys in building the rear terrace 
and storage shelter. 

Although it was possible in the 1990s to obtain services of a portable sawmill that could 
prepare lumber on site, there was almost no suitable timber left in the Boaz area. 

Lumber had been consumed not only for farm buildings and residences, but also for sale. 
One of the first commercial enterprises for Boaz residents was to cut railway ties on order of the 
railroad builders. Later, when Republic Steel was being built in Gadsden, wood was requested 
from the Boaz area. 

Much wood was burned to run steam-powered mill equipment and to heat homes. And 
some was burned just to get it out of the way of the plow. 

The land provided other building materials than wood. Rocks could be picked up in 
fields or dug from quarries, such as the quarry on the W. T. Wells place northeast of Boaz (still 
visible behind the Boaz and Albertville Medical Center in 1997). Other rocks were obtained to 
the west of town in a small quarry located off Niles Road. When giant rocks were needed for 
the chimney of the biggest building to arise in Boaz, the Rebecca McCleskey Home of Snead 
Seminary in 1907, the rocks were hauled from nearby—probably one of the sites just described. 

The earth yielded clay suitable for making bricks. Just to the west of town, between West 
Mann Avenue and College Avenue of Boaz city, part of John H. Snead’s farm turned into a 
brickyard. After the all-wood shopping district was burned to ashes in 1898 and again in 1900, 
the leaders of the little school that became Snead Seminary insisted on bricks for their first new 
building. Snead also needed bricks to rebuild his burned-out store. They were available just for 
the digging and baking. 
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The Water 


A natural line of watershed staggers across Sand Mountain. Near Guntersville, it runs 
north to south. The water on one side flows into the Tennessee River, while on the other side it 
flows toward the Tombigbee River. Then the watershed turns east-west, and the southward 
water flows toward the Black Warrior River, while the northern waters go to the Tennessee. 

When the earliest surveyors laid out the mountain on a map, for the purpose of defining 
Indian lands for the 1816 treaty with Cherokee Indians, they followed the watershed. They sur- 
veyed with a chain, until it broke. According to oral tradition, they finished the job with a 
grapevine. 

The old Cherokee Boundary which they drew in 1816 along the watershed went straight 
through what would become Boaz, amid today’s outlet plazas. Within a pioneer’s easy walk in 
either direction, rippled two creeks that defined Boaz territory. 

To the south of the settlement, at the edge of the plateau, Clear Creek rushed westward 
into Bristoe’s Creek. The two merged into the Little Black Warrior River at the southeast edge 
of the plateau. At that point, water power was sufficient to run mills, and several families over 
the generations were glad to operate mills such as Fowler’s at Mount Hebron. Elsewhere 
around Boaz, the creeks were not big enough to run machinery. 

To the north of the Boaz settlement, Slab Creek and its tributaries marked out the farm 
borders. Out east of town was Short Creek, which defied nature by running in all directions. 
Though the creeks were not suitable for industrial purposes, they did provide ample water for 
drinking, baptizing, and swimming. Springs or creeks invited the location of dairies or bottling 
plants. 

Abundant springs greeted the initial settlers. Almost every early farm had its own spring 
for household water, for cooling foods, and even for irrigation. But as a growing population 
consumed the water, many springs dried up. Wells became a necessity. Wells were easy to dig 
at first. The Sparks settlement congregated around a good well in front of the Bob Sparks/Billy 
Sparks cabin (the site would be in the middle of Main Street Mall, in front of Mastin’s store, in 
1998). For years it would be the gathering place where people hitched their horses and mules to 
drink from troughs while the passengers visited, rested, and did business. Cattle were driven 
through the main street just so they could stop to drink at the Sparks well. 

Soon another well was dug a few yards away, later to be enveloped within the rear 
kitchen of the Dixie Hotel on the northeast corner of Mill and Main. 

The earliest wells, prior to the 1920s, were dug by hand. Like the Sparks wells, they 
were operated by windlass, rather than by pulleys. When equipment became available, the 
wells were pounded. Only in recent years were the wells drilled by spinning and blowing. 

The first ordinary wells produced plenty of good water at 35 feet or less. As clearing of 
the land proceeded, the depth had to be extended to 65 feet. More recently, wells went to more 
than 100 feet. Water levels fell as trees were cleared and as more families tapped into the water 
table. Although there were years of drought severe enough to harm crops, the Boaz area never 
knew a time without ample water to drink—until city water systems occasionally proved inade- 
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quate. In fact until the turn of the century, people who lived in the valleys south of Boaz 
occasionally were forced to drive their ox teams and cattle up the mountain to find water. It 
was hauled in barrels for home use below. 

One of the most interesting natural attractions of the Boaz area was the ever-flowing well 
(an artesian well) at Carlisle. When highway 431 was laid from Boaz to Attalla, the bountiful 
spring was diverted into a pond, and two northbound lanes of concrete were poured over its 
source. 

In the late 1930s, government programs became necessary to promote water conserva- 
tion. One of the first farm ponds created was on Boaz Route 2 on the place of J. A. Garrard. It 
was built on the advice of the agriculture experiment station in Crossville, where a similar pond 
had been built. Garrard built his pond with helpers who were paid $1.00 a day. The workers 
used mules pulling slip scoops. After 85 days and $85.00, Garrard had a pond to water his 11 
mules, plus cows and hogs. 

By 1963 the county had 1,200 farm ponds. The county agent estimated that a pond 
added $500.00 to $1,000.00 to the value of a farm. By the 1980s more than 20 percent of the 
county’s watershed went into manmade ponds. The creeks were barely trickles and a vivid 
imagination was necessary to visualize the way they were before Boaz. By the 1970s, swimming 
in the creeks was not advisable because of pollution, as well as shallowness. The modern gener- 
ation of Boaz children has never known the traditional Boaz pleasures of swimming nude in 
creek wash holes and picking off leeches afterward. 

Boaz and environs had no lakes, even though the city had a Lakefront Street. 


A Time for Planting 


Sand Mountain land, especially around Boaz, promised to be more fertile than the worn- 
out clay of north Georgia and south Alabama. 

According to a 1981 Environmental Data Inventory of Alabama by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, the soil associations are Hartsells-Linker-Albertville type, good for crops, pasture, 
and woodland. The survey identified 25 percent to 75 percent of the county as prime farmland. 

In Boaz area, the “Atkins soil” and “Hartsells soil” were common, according to Johnnie 
Nelson, a native of the Mount Vernon area who was long-time soil technician in the county. 

He described the soil as a clay and sand loam that was not extremely fertile, but which respond- 
ed well to fertilizer. Spots of Atkins soil were better suited for pasture. In steep spots, rocky soil 
was good for neither farming nor pasture, but many farmers did their best with it. 

The first planters soon learned that they did need fertilizer. An early business in town 
was to order fertilizer by the train carload. Upon arrival, farmers were notified to come and get 
it. John F. Miller, quoted in 1961 ( Boaz Leader January 12) claimed to have ordered and used 
the first carload of guano fertilizer delivered into Boaz. He lived in the Douglas area. 

Nelson’s observation from the early 1930s on was that even the earliest farmers knew the 
value of terracing from their previous experience in Georgia. From the first clearing of land, 
farmers terraced with their simple single-stock plows. Many farmers had only one mule and 
plow, and their crop rows were laid out accordingly. Later they advanced to turning plows run 
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behind two mules or horses. 

Boaz land stayed familiar with the tread of the plowing mule until well into the 1960s. 
Farmers resisted mechanized tractors because of two factors. One was that tractors were not 
economical to use on small farms of 40 acres or less. Forty acres was the typical size farm by 
the 1940s, when the original tracts of 120 acres or more had been divided among the second 
and third generation. Even before then, farms tended to be a size that one family and one mule 
could manage. 

Johnnie Nelson said that government funds were available to help farmers adapt their 
terraces to new equipment. Most of them began with a one-row cultivator, and gradually four- 
row cultivators were accepted. But mules still worked some Boaz farms even in the 1970s. 

Nelson recalled seeing diligent farmers run barefoot into their fields during a rainstorm, 
shovel in hand, to repair broken terraces that were allowing rainwater to wash away soil and 
seed. The Civilian Conservation Corps, with which he worked in the early 1930s, taught farm- 
ers to build rock chutes to carry water where it was needed. The chutes did not work well, but 
the young farm boys like Nelson who got jobs through the government agency, learned a lot 
about the land. CCC boys earned $5.00 a month and their families received a financial alloca - 
tion. 

Soil erosion was a constant problem. As late as the 1990s, Boaz seniors who had grown 
up on farms remembered that “the rocks grew back.” As children, they annually had to help 
clear rocks from the fields. Most farmers were eager to get help from agriculture extension 
programs to save their soil from erosion that kept on revealing rocks. 

Almost all the land in the Boaz area was cleared and under cultivation by 1941. Pasture 
land was in swampy areas. Cotton, corn, and truck farming crops filled 95 percent of the land. 

Forty years later, in 1981, only 43.9 percent of Marshall County was being farmed. The 
county had the third highest number of farms among counties in the state, but was twenty- 
ninth among the counties in the number of acres per farm and twenty-sixth in the percentage 
of land under cultivation. Obviously Marshall County was a place of smaller and smaller 
farms, and of fewer farms. By fifty years later, less than 10 percent of the land around Boaz was 
under cultivation. Pine trees and ponds covered many acres. 

Much of the farming land that was actually being cultivated had been consolidated into 
big tracts such as those owned by Eugene Buffington, Bunk Jenkins, and Curtis Edward Snead. 
Yet the southeastern end of Sand Mountain retained the appearance of a rural area. People 
wanted a little extra land around their houses, even in the city. A majority of places had table 
gardens or at least extensive flower beds. 

With the rise and fall of soil cultivation, the green surface of Old Sandy around Boaz 
underwent major changes. The area had hosted plentiful wild plants in the early days. By the 
1980s, they were rare endangered species. Asa boy roaming the land outside of Boaz, Johnnie 
Nelson knew that it was not hard to find local specialities such as the green pitcher plant, 
Alabama azalea, butterfly weed, devil’s shoestring, sensitive briar, moccasin flower (lady slipper), 
ground cherry, huckleberry, gooseberry, and beautiful water lily varieties. As farms and then 
concrete ate up the land, these almost disappeared. Now a few naturalists know where to find 
stands of these rare plants which are trying to make a comeback to the land of Boaz, but they 
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won't tell where. 

Nothing is more obvious to the simple observer than the change in landscape around 
houses and graves. Until the 1940s, the typical residence in Boaz city and countryside had a 
scraped brown yard. A completely flat, sandy yard free of any blade of grass was a sign of good 
housekeeping. A homemaker might have lavish pots of flowers on the porch, or a cultivated 
flower patch along the fence, but close to the house, only bare dirt was desired. The pioneers 
had their reasons. The main one was to discourage snakes and other wildlife from approaching 
the house. The other reason was that people did not have lawn mowers, nor did they have time 
to trim and cultivate decorative lawns. 

So every Saturday, every child in Boaz was issued a hoe and a broom made of dogwood 
twigs or of straw, and the yards were scraped clean. 

Likewise, cemeteries were scraped annually in preparation for spring decoration days. 
Families were encouraged to visit their ancestral graves regularly to keep them swept free of 
trees and weeds that might have decided to take root. The immaculate brown dirt or beige 
sandy cemetery yard was a mark of devotion. Not until the 1970s was there a change—and still 
some cemeteries and some individual grave plots on Sand Mountain are free of grass. 

In 1972 the ancient Friendship Church Cemetery made plans to put in grass. Since this 
was a controversial move, adequate publicity was given so that people desiring to maintain their 
own plots without grass could make arrangements to do so. In order to place grass so that it 
could be mowed by machinery, many of the gravestones had to be adjusted, and many grave 
mounds had to be leveled. 

The same process occurred in most of the old cemeteries around Boaz—even the town’s 
Hillcrest Cemetery, where the Boaz Garden Club and other women’s clubs had been hard at 
work since the 1930s. The old custom of leaving grave maintenance to the scraping shovel of 
each family had to pass. Grass-covered graves came into style. 


The Animals 


Early settlers faced off with bears, bobcats, mountain lions, wild boars, enormous 
turkeys, eagles, giant hawks, and large herds of deer. A settler from 1857 said that she had seen 
as many as 30 or 40 deer roaming the woodlands. The wildlife posed some dangers, but set- 
tlers were mostly delighted with the easy hunting. Joel Morton, one of the earliest wealthy set- 
tlers in Boaz after it became a laid-out city, wrote this account in the Boaz Leader of September 
29, 1921, when he was nearly 85. (NOTE: The quotation is reprinted exactly as phrased and 
spelled by Morton.) 


I tell you it is a very great pleasure for me to travel over this mountain and see the white 
churches, school houses and dwelling houses on the same places where I use to see the Deer I told 
you of. Don’t only see the houses and farms, but I see the people doing so well. I did not tell you 
all of our hunting sports there was Bear, panthers, Wolfs and Turkeys to beat the band. There was 
three men out hunting one day their dogs ran three panthers up one tree the men came near enough 
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to shoot them one man said John you shoot the one on the right. Bill you the middle one and I will 
take the one on the left. They all got ready to shoot one man was to count one, two, three when he 
three they were all to pull the trigger and fire of the guns and the panthers all fell to the ground 
dead. 

Now after all this see what has come up just here under our one observation. What a won- 
derful little town we have three good churches two fine schools they cannot be excelled by any in the 
country. People of my boy hood days did no so much as dream of the good things coming to the 
people. 

As late as the 1920s it was possible for a family to kill or trap its meat supply in the wild. 
Rabbits, birds, and the occasional wild hog were plentiful. Even deer might still be shot. But as 
paved roads took over, animals fled. When a farmer shot a big eagle that was stealing chickens, 
or sighted a herd of deer, it made the newspapers. The mink and the weasel were last seen in 
the early 1970s. Fox squirrel, flying squirrel, gray fox, mountain lion, and red fox have all but 
disappeared. Rare it is in the 1990s to sight a fox, deer, beaver, coyote, muskrat, groundhog, 
skunk. 

Likewise, some once-common varieties of birds are becoming scarce, including the red- 
tail hawk, chicken hawk, sparrow hawk, peregrine falcon, hummingbird, great horned owl, barn 
owl, hoot owl, screech owl, blackbird, crow, blue heron, ducks, geese, and bluebird. 

While loss of spectacular birds may be mourned, many in Boaz would not grieve to learn 
that some snake varieties are disappearing. Among those once plentiful which are now very 
rare are the banded king snake, blue racer, and bull snake. Still plentiful in the right places are 
these snakes: garter, green, rat, chicken, coachwhip, black racer, corn, copperhead, cotton- 
mouth, timber rattler, cane break rattler. Pauline Mayo Moore wrote of early settler in her 
family, a young man named Nate Mayo, who could not work in the fields because of illness. 
The farmers in the family had found it necessary to carry guns with them into the field for pro- 
tection against snakes. He stationed himself at the edge of the field or creek to shoot snakes for 
them, and it was a full time job for several weeks. One rattlesnake had 21 rattles and hypno- 
tized Nate in preparation for a strike. Only the chirping of a bird that flew near Nate’s face 
awakened him in time to shoot. 

Even later, in 1907, a member of the Whitt family going through the Cox Gap encoun- 
tered an angry rattlesnake. He seized a stick just before the snake struck. The snake lunged for 
the man’s face, but a quick dodge sent the serpent flying over Whitt’s shoulder. The pair turned 
for another round of battle, and Whitt began beating the snake. When it was dead, it measured 
out to more than 5 feet in length, 3.5 inches in diameter, and 11 rattles. 


The Indians 


Many different tribes of Indians roamed over Sand Mountain prior to the 1830s. 
Students of Indian migrations believe that the Shawnees occupied Marshall County in the mid 
1600s. About 1781 they were driven north by Chickasaws and Cherokees. Chickasaws with- 
drew, and Cherokees held Sand Mountain and beyond. Cherokees dwelled peaceably with the 
encroaching whites. However, Creek Indians lived slightly to the south, and the Boaz area was 
in a contested area between the two tribes. Their skirmishes endangered white settlers, so the 
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U.S. government intervened. 

By 1823, the United States Government had settled territory disputes between the 
Cherokee Indians and Creek Indians. The “Cherokee Boundary” was drawn in 1816 to sepa- 
rate the Creeks to the south and Cherokees to the north. Thus the U. S. made peace with the 
Cherokees. That boundary ran directly through the future Boaz shopping plaza, and it provid- 
ed the oldest survey point from which lands were allocated. 

During the hundreds of years that Indians roamed the land that became Marshall 
County (from roughly A.D. 1200 onward) they apparently never built permanent villages in 
the immediate Boaz area. No remains of cities or burial mounds have been plowed up in Boaz, 
as they were in the Guntersville and Asbury areas. The Boaz vicinity offered no natural caves 
for residences. 

Ample evidence was found through the years of Indian traffic and temporary camps, 
especially in coves and under rock overhangs. And according to oral accounts, Indians were 
buried in the oldest cemeteries, such as the First Baptist Cemetery in downtown Boaz, Red 
Apple, and Friendship. In the 1990s, Harry Battle said that the Boaz Nature Park used to be an 
Indian cemetery, before it became the city dump. 

After a series of treaties that increasingly restricted the now-friendly Cherokee Indians to 
a pocket of north Alabama that included most of Marshall County, Cherokee Indians were 
finally forced to evacuate in 1836. This was the famous “Trail of Tears” that led Indians to 
Indian Territory in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Not all the Indians left, however. Some few hid in the forests; some were sufficiently 
absorbed into white families to remain undetected. Some were specifically granted small reser- 
vations in the county, if they claimed to be Christians and had taken names that were regarded 
as Christian (actually common English names were required, not names that were especially 
religious). Although such family reservations were shown on county maps as late as 1909, 
none of them was in the immediate vicinity of Boaz. Few and unpublicized, Indians may have 
remained to merge invisibly with the great migration of white settlers at the end of the century. 

No direct connection can be traced, but it seems possible that the early Sparks settlers 
may have come to the area because of family connections through Indian lineage. A Watts 
Creek appeared on maps during Indian occupation as early as 1804. The creek appears to be 
located in the east of present Boaz. Billy Sparks’ step-mother was a Watts, thought to be 
descended from a chieftain by that name. Members of the Watts family were living in present 
Boaz and Whitesville as early as the Sparks family were. 

At Liberty United Baptist Church graveyard east of Boaz lies Margaret Jacob (1830- 
1899). A special stone indicates she was a Creek-Catawba Indian. A daughter, Polly Jacob 
Gaskin (1851-1900), is buried nearby. Descendants have said that Margaret Jacob as a little 
child hid behind a rock when her family were evacuated to the west in the 1830s. She remained 
in the area, part of the time living as a slave. She never married but had several children who 
continued to live in the area. 

L. P. “Ike” Young, born in Marshall County in 1877, recalled stories about Indians told 
by his pioneering grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. William O. Young, who settled in the Big Spring 
Valley. His grandmother came in the house from doing chores to find the baby missing. After 
a search, she found an Indian in the chimney corner holding the baby. 
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On another day she came into the house to find a group of Indians eating lard out of a 
churn in which it was stored. They were “chatting away in their native tongue.” (Account print- 
ed in Boaz Leader March 15, 1962.) 

In 1910 the federal government sent agents to Attalla to pay reparations to Eastern 
Cherokee Indians who could prove their ancestry and land claims. The Boaz newspaper, the 
Sand Mountain Record of May 19, 1910, announced that the local families of Higgins, Goebel, 
Moore, and Wood and their children, 27 in number, would each receive $133.19 in payment for 
their land which was confiscated by the Whites. One who expected to be a recipient was 
Starling V. Higgins, who lived two miles west of Boaz in the Mount Vernon area. He was 
described as well-to-do, well known in the city, and a member of Oddfellows. The editor 
remarked with some amazement: “. . . although a quarter breed he bears no personal character- 
istics of an Indian. Many who have known him for years had not guessed he was of Indian 
descent.” Higgins children were Georgia, Bernice, Lee, and Nellie. Government records of the 
transaction, however, did not indicate that Higgins ever got his money. 

The Gobels of Boaz who applied for reparations consisted of John W., Emma, Leonard, 
Duncan, May, Mollie, and Harvey. Another claimant was Rachel Wood. Members of the 
Gobel family had apparently not remained in the area from the 1830s, but had emigrated from 
Chatsworth, Georgia around 1890. According to descendants a century later, the Gobels settled 
“on the bluff” at Mount Hebron. They secretly held tribal meetings on the bluff and practiced 
Indian ways, although they were active Baptists and Methodists. 

In the 1980s citizens in north Alabama of Indian ancestry began to organize openly into 
tribes with regular meetings for education and mutual support. One participant was Lisa 
Cowart, with her father Cantrell “Skillet” Cowart. He had lived in the Boaz area for about 65 
years. He carefully chose a wife of Indian descent. She was Martha Abigail “Alene” Gobel, 
daughter of James Leonard Washington Grover Cleveland Goble (Jim), who was among those 
coming from Chatsworth, Georgia at the turn of the century. He was a Civil War veteran, a 
member of the “Red Men” soldiers, and therefore he qualified for reparations. Coming with 
him to the Boaz area was his father Benjamin Gobel, born 1864. He gathered tan bark for a liv- 
ing. His wife Nancy Langley was buried in Forest Home Cemetery. As late as 1924 Benjamin 
“Bear” Gobel obtained a reparations payment from the United States. 

Meanwhile, as white settlers dug into the land, they frequently uncovered fine Indian 
arrowheads and other reminders that Indians had once camped on the land. Naturalist Johnnie 
Nelson assembled an extensive display of arrowheads as he worked with as a soil conservation- 
ist. Nelson explained that the early shallow plows easily turned up the arrows. Later disc plows 
dug more deeply and damaged the arrow points as they uncovered them. Though the arrows 
are growing scarce, they can still be found in the Boaz area. 

At the time the Cherokees began to be deported from their lands, it was estimated that 
only two or three white families lived in what became Marshall County. The treaty of New 
Echota, signed in Georgia on December 29, 1835, made the Cherokees give up all their land east 
of the Mississippi, clearing the way for Marshall County to be organized January 9, 1836. Not 
until 1839 were the last tearful Indian removals accomplished. 

And the white settlers who were so eager for the land came up the mountain ever so 
slowly. 
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The Roads and the Early Settlers 


The main problem of living on the beautiful land of Sand Mountain after 1835 was get- 
ting to it. It was, after all, a plateau more than 1,000 feet in the air, with bluff walls as impreg- 
nable as a fortress. During the years right after the Civil War, when southern Sand Mountain 
was “discovered,” few roads led in its direction. 

The first known trail across the mountain was known as “Creek Path.” It was a major 
Indian migration route, connecting Indian villages on the Tennessee River with villages along 
the Coosa River and on south to Pensacola. 

Beginning in 1785, Zachariah Cox of South Carolina and Tennessee had designs on the 
Indian lands that encompassed the future Boaz area. After one failure, in 1789 he organized the 
Tennessee Company and procured a land grant from the State of Georgia of 3,500,000 acres, 
including the present Marshall County. Though forbidden by U.S. President George 
Washington, Cox proceeded into the territory in January 1791. His party was turned back by 
hostile Cherokees, he was arrested by federal authorities for trespassing on Indian lands, and he 
lost his property for failure to make timely payments to the State of Georgia. He tried again 
with a second land grant in 1794. Though blocked by many federal, state, and Indian authori- 
ties, his purchase was upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1810. Zach Cox owned almost all of 
Marshall County. But attempts to build roads and settle in his vast territory met with Indian 
hostility. 

In 1813 the soldiers of General Andrew Jackson hacked a military road across Sand 
Mountain along the Creek Path, as the general prepared to subdue the Creek Indians. Soldiers 
and Creeks fought all along the way, but they managed to leave behind a road popularly known 
thereafter as the Jackson Trail or Jackson Trace. In the year 1900, Probate Judge Oliver Day 
Street (whose mother Julia Street lived in Boaz) said, “The fact that this road after the lapse of 
87 years is still used as a public road throughout the greater portion of its extent attests the skill 
and ability of the engineers who accompanied his army.” The Jackson road on Sand Mountain 
moved directly south from present Guntersville slightly to the west of present Boaz, and off the 
mountain at the Jordan Gap (now highway 179). 

A second federal road, according to O. D. Street, was the Georgia Road. It was provided 
by the Cherokee Treaty of 1816. It began at Fort Deposit (near Guntersville on the south side 
of the Tennessee River) and crossed Sand Mountain toward Collinsville, then to Centre, 
Alabama and Cedartown, Georgia. This road, Street pointed out, opened communication 
between the Tennessee River and north Georgia, and he recalled seeing scores of emigrant wag- 
ons lumber along that road in a day’s time. 

Between 1816 and 1835, most of the area south of the Tennessee River in today’s 
Marshall County was considered Cherokee Indian territory. It was therefore not subject to 
white settlement until the Indians began to be removed in 1836. 

However, in 1816 a treaty with Indians was negotiated to allow white settlers to occupy 
the southern corner of what became Marshall County, the same zone where Boaz would later 
grow. The treaty was complete on March 22, 1816. One of the white settlers to come in was 
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Edward “Ned” Cox (September 25, 1785-1851), reportedly arriving in 1820. In that year Cox 
got his first Marshall County land grant. He settled on Jackson’s Trail between Clear Creek to 
the south and Slab Creek to the north. Cox had a wife, Rhoda Jane Lee Cox (1793-1854), who 
had migrated from Tennessee with him. (Though family researchers are uncertain about 
Rhoda’s death date, she is listed as having obtained a land grant near Boaz in 1854.) 

The Coxes had been married at her birthplace in Hawkins County, Tennessee February 
22,1810. She was the daughter of General Micajah “Cage” Lee, who came to live with them in 
Alabama. Their only child was Thomas Gail Amis Cox, age 8 at the time of settling in Marshall 
County. He later set up residence in the Wills Valley at the bottom of what came to be known 
as the Cox Gap, off the east side of Sand Mountain. 

According to tradition handed down to Cox descendants, Cox arrived with 20 strong 
Negro men to clear the land. They came down the Tennessee River to Guntersville. He obtained 
a license to maintain the old Jackson Trail as a turnpike, charging a fee for use of it. It became 
known as the Turnpike Road or Cox’s Turnpike. Cox seemed to have exercised control over the 
road between the brow of the mountain at Jordan’s Gap and Warrenton. The slave laborers 
placed wood slabs in the creek that now became known as Slab Creek, thus making it passable. 
William Jordan provided an inn and road services at the next station to the south, at a gap lead- 
ing off the mountain. The way station to the north of Cox’s Stand was at Creek Path Village 
and was operated by a Cherokee Indian named John Brown. 

Between Slab Creek and Clear Creek, Cox established a lodging place on the pike road. 
The “ordinary house” was known well into the twentieth century as Cox’s Old Stand. The 
location has been stated as one-half mile north of Clear Creek but also has been described as 
200 yards south of a popular swimming spot on Slab Creek known as Cobb’s Wash Hole. Jerry 
B. Jones located the Cox place in section 17-18, Township 9, Range 4E on the farm owned in 
1998 by Carl Roebuck, 5649 Turnpike Road. This is slightly to the west of 1998 Boaz town lim- 
its. 

Here Cox housed travelers and their animals overnight, and he provided food and alco- 
hol, for which he obtained a license. Cox may have operated the stagecoach that ran through. 
He was a justice of the peace and has been called the first probate judge of the county. 
Although the Coxes lived much of the time at the lodging place they ran at Warrenton, they 
were buried at Cox’s Stand. With their graves were General “Cage” Scott, their first daughter- 
in-law, Mary Ann “Polly” Boyd Cox, and another lady named Draper (possibly Sarah Draper 
who was listed as living with the family in the 1850 census). 

According to family understanding, Cox had a policy of granting freedom to his slaves 
after they had served him for a while. In 1830, according to the census, he had only one young 
male slave and two young female slaves. In 1849 he had one male slave over age 55, one adult 
female slave and two girl slaves. However, he had a number of “free colored persons” living on 
the place, including four males over age 24, three males ages 10-24, and three males under age 
10. There was one free female colored person age 10 to 24 and one under age 10. By 1850, the 
Cox inventory of slaves had again increased to include four adult males, five males under age 
12, four adult females, and three females under age 12. According to family sources, the son 
Thomas Cox inherited a number of slaves at his father’s death in 1851. The Negroes, free or 
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slave, apparently did not remain on Sand Mountain after the Civil War. A settlement near 
Attalla was understood to be composed of former Cox servants. 

After Edward Cox’s death in 1851, Rhoda Cox apparently carried on the Cox’s Stand 
business and acquired property until her death. Later the Cox home near Boaz was occupied 
by the Randles (or Reynoldses). In recent years, Jerry Jones, whose wife was a Cox descendant, 
relocated their gravestones to the Cox cemetery in the valley. 

According to understandings of present-day Smith descendants, in about 1839 to 1849, 
after the Indians were gone, Cox’s brother-in-law, Claibourne Smith, followed the Coxes down 
the Tennessee River and over the Cox Turnpike to Cox’s Stand. He brought six flatboats of 
goods, fruit trees, and 40 able-bodied Negro men. They lived in the same vicinity as the Coxes 
and began to clear the untouched land and build shelters. The next year, they brought the 
women of their families to live in the new home. Homestead records, however, show 
Claibourne Smith getting his first grant in 1854. Green Smith and Joseph Smith had been liv- 
ing as near neighbors to the Coxes earlier than 1840. Whether these were kin were not known. 

Other neighbors by 1840 were numerous members of the Morton tribe, William 
Windsor, John B. Rice, At the intersection of the Cox turnpike with Clear Creek, “Col. Bill” 
Morton lived in 1854 (actually had obtained his land in 1847). Joel Morton, who must have 
been a young man then, told Boaz readers about life on the turnpike road at that time. When 
he wrote for the Boaz Leader on September 22, 1921, he was almost 85 years old. He was a 
charter member of the St. Paul Methodist Church in Boaz. (The article is copied just as origi- 
nally printed.) 


I will give you a little history of Sand Mountain from the Jordan Gap to the Miller’s Gap 
near Guntersville, a distance of about 13 miles. There were only five men living on the old turnpike 
road, give you the names of the men beginning at Jordan’s Gap. The first was William Martin, next 
John Dulen, Edward Cox, Shep Wildeman and John Pridmore. These men were not farmers, none 
of them, but Dulen and Martin were lawyers |NOTE: Dulen’s name has been spelled as Dolan, 
Dulin, and Dulan; he was a justice of the peace and postmaster for Red Apple.| People in those 
days drove a great many horses and hogs from Tennessee and Kentucky. Mr. Cox built large lots to 
take care of the stock that might come that way, so he made a good living. Wildeman was a horse 
trader Pridmore a postmaster and a builder. So you see that the Mountain has been of great bene- 
Bie 

My, my back to the days I speak of. It raised deer to beat the band. I have seen as many as 
16 ina bunch. Boys, I declare to you it was a fine sport to get after a deer. Will tell you how it hap - 
pened with myself, one day I was on a little hill and there were two deer. I had an old time musket 
the deer were standing close together and I killed both of them. Don’t you know I was elated to get 
two deer at one shot? One of the deer was a very large one, but the other was not so large. 

Will say to you when I first knew this road I was strong and vigorous but now I am old and 
decriped. If I live four months longer I will be 85 years old. I am living twelve miles of where I was 
born and raised. 
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Like Bill Morton, Aaron Woodruff of Friendship Precinct arrived in 1854 and later 
reported to O. D. Street in 1899 that all the region to the west was unbroken wilderness. 
According to Street’s search of early courthouse records, the following were some (but not all) 
of the earliest settlers purchasing land or obtaining government land grants in the Boaz vicinity 
prior to the Civil War: 


1832 William G. Jordan 

1836 William Floyd Sturgus 

1838 Joel Morton Sr., James Morton 

1843 S. W. Noel, James M. Sturgus 

1847 William E. Morton, John Miller 

1851 Eli Watts 

1852 Eliza Sturgus, Thomas Watts 

1853 Marion Sparks, David H. McCleskey 

1854 Rhoda Cox, Thomas Cox, Nathan Morton, Joseph W. McCleskey, Anderson 
Smith, his father Clairborn (sic) Smith, John Vancleave 

1855 Daniel Morton, Ezekiel D. McCleskey, Robert D. Mann, David H. McCleskey, 


Jesse Morton, Mary T. McCleskey, James J. McCleskey, William W. Morton, James 
McCleskey, Briton Phillips, John A. T. Upton, George W. Upton, Daniel D. Watts, 
William G. Watts 


1856 Addison Bishop, James W. Bishop, Green B. Garrard, Andrew Miller, Jesse F. 
Miller, Jesse Phillips 
1857 Samuel Garrard, James C. Miller, Arthur Fowler 


Although not listed in O. D. Street’s research, the following persons are shown in govern- 
ment ledgers as receiving land grants prior to the Civil War: James T. Sparks, 1855; Jesse 
Phillips, 1856; Andrew J. Owens, 1855; Lewis Crawford, 1855; Joshua W. Sullivan, 1854; Thomas 
Hill, 1855; John A. Snead, 1855, William A. Estes, 1855. Land grants in the present Boaz city 
limits were still being made until around 1900. 

The Cox Stand developed a rather dangerous reputation after some years. Tales of guests 
being robbed or murdered were whispered about the county. It was said in 1899 that the 
Coxes’ son in later years refused to stay in the house alone. After Boaz was well established, 
someone ran a small general store at the Old Stand. 

Before the Civil War, railway speculators were trying to build capital necessary to lay rail 
routes to the Tennessee River. Had they succeeded, a railroad might have brought settlers in 
profusion to Sand Mountain. The war intervened, but not before land-hungry sons of north 
Georgia had gotten wind of the possibility and had found their way to Cox’s Old Stand. 

By the 1850s settlers were slowly trickling into the area to join the Coxes and Smiths and 
Mortons. Among them were the Claborns, who settled in the same general area before 1850. 
And then came the Sparks, Watts, Phillips, Gibbs, and other families, most of them related to 
each other. 
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By 1853 a settlement called Sparkstown had come together just east of Cox’s Old Stand. 
According to Jerry Jones, two stagecoach lines ran across the mountain following a route that 
made the Sparkstown location advantageous. Both passed through or near Sparkstown, 
although there was then no reason for the coaches to stop. One road originated in Central 
Georgia, came through Piedmont and Jacksonville, and crossed the Coosa River on the south 
side of present Rainbow City. It passed through Howelton and Aurora, came up the mountain 
at Jordan’s Gap and rolled past the Sparks farms on the way to Guntersville. This would have 
likely been the route followed from Butts County, Georgia, by the Sparkses and many other set- 
tlers. 

The other line originated in Rome, Georgia. It came through Cherokee County via 
Double Springs and came up through Penitentiary Hollow. It followed the original Indian 
Creek Path or Jackson Trace to Guntersville. This would probably have been the classic old 
Georgia Road from Indian times. 

It would seem that as population built up around the Sparkstown area, the beaten road 
shifted from Cox’s Old Stand toward what became Main Street of Boaz. Eventually, these 
uncertain routes worked their ruts into a crossroads at an unknown site very close to the center 
of Boaz. And one of those routes ran directly between future Boaz and Albertville. 

By 1857, when J. C. and Martha A. Miller settled and began trading at a spot that became 
Albertville, they knew about Sparkstown. A road (doubtless one of the stage roads) connected 
their settlement to Sparkstown. Communication must have been infrequent, because Mrs. 
Miller did not know the family relationship among the three original Sparks households (father 
and two sons who were half-brothers). But she knew that a brother, William Sparks, had joined 
them “shortly after the Civil War” and helped to organize the settlement. 

Another settlement Mrs. Miller recalled after she was old came to be known as Marshall 
Post Office. First it was known as the Garrett Settlement, named for the originator, Green 
Garrett. Martha Miller’s Uncle Jesse Miller also lived there. 

According to Martha Miller in 1899 (and to the U.S. census) Marion Sparks had a black- 
smith shop at Sparkstown in the 1850s. The Sparks family well in the middle of the road 
doubtless made Sparkstown a stopping point. 

Information about a crossroad nearby was found in O. D. Street’s research. The road was 
described as leading from William Cox’s to the DeKalb County line near G. W. Thrasher’s. By 
1859, a “fork” was described in the road. The Georgia Road (or a leg of it) had shifted to Boaz 
and there intersected with a stage road to Summerville, the major city of the times in Morgan 
County to the west of Marshall. (A Summerville Road leading west from central Boaz remains 
operative in the 1990s, though its ultimate routing is doubtless different from the routing which 
once led sharply west to Morgan County.) 

Even as late as 1880s, the population was sparse. John F. Miller said in 1961 (age 93) 
that when he came to the area as a schoolboy, there were only six houses from one mile below 
Douglas to the top of the mountain toward Guntersville. When he wanted to buy supplies for 
his farm, or obtain conveniences for his one-room hand-made house, he went to Boaz. (His 
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Boaz daughters in the 1960s were Mrs. Leon Brock and Mrs. R. M. Miller.) 

Clearly in the 1850s, the site of future Boaz had become a crisscross of wagon trails that 
destined the settlement to become a trading center. But for the moment it was just a farming 
settlement. In the 1850s, the following homesteaders circled around the Sparks properties in 
the middle of future Boaz. They were Daniel D. Watts (1855), William W. Haskell (1856), John 
Vancleave (1854), Eliza W. Sturgus (1852), Britton Phillips (1855), I. M. Chandler (1855), M. 
McCanless (1850), Addison L. Bishop (1856), and Jesse Phillips (1856). James T. and Marion 
Sparks had staked out their claims in 1855 and 1856. 

Each landowner had to maintain the portion of the roads meandering through his prop- 
erty. Roads passed through properties of Britton Phillips, John Vancleave, William W. Haskell, 
James T. Sparks, Marion Sparks, Addison L. Bishop, Jesse Phillips, J. M. Chandler, and James W. 
Bishop. Farther south on the road, the following were responsible for road maintenance: John 
A. T. Upton, George W. Upton (later usually spelled “Uptain”), William J. Martin, and John A. 
Snead. 


Pioneer Way of Life 


By the early 1880s, the settlers at Sparkstown, sprinkled between Red Apple to the south- 
west and Marshall to the east, had settled into a routine of rough, but civilized life. At the time 
of the 1880 census, there were 245 adult white males in the census district. In 1885 railway sur- 
veyors appeared. Rumors flew across the land that a railroad would be built from Chattanooga, 
headed west through Marshall village, and then passing within 100 yards of the old cemetery in 
Sparkstown, before heading off the mountain at Bartlett Gap. Suddenly the pioneers were 
flocking to set up shop at Marshall post office, where the first action in the area promised to be. 

Wesley Sparks, who with his father owned a substantial tract around Sparkstown, easily 
picked up his belongings and shifted to Marshall. In 1882 he had accidentally shot himself with 
18 large buckshot in the arm. Dr. J. M. Jackson (probably from Guntersville) had to remove 
seven inches of bone above and below the elbow, certainly leaving Wesley Sparks in a severely 
handicapped situation. 

Yet when Marshall was on the brink of becoming the big town of the area, Wesley got 
himself the post of being town constable. His brother-in-law Samuel Stewart managed to open 
a general store. Other young men of the area boldly set up extensive businesses. (See chapter 
15 for description of settlers in Marshall-Beulah-Double Bridges.) 

The railroad east-west from Marshall through future Boaz was never built, and it was 
soon rumored that the train would come through Sparkstown running north-south. With 
major roads already at a confluence there and the train whistles sounding in the distance, atten- 
tion returned from Marshall to Sparkstown. 

Billy Sparks’ place was known as a good stopping point for hospitality along the way. 
Although his wife was blind, his daughter Sarah Williamson and children were ready to receive 
and feed travelers. In April 1882 the editor of the Guntersville Democrat made “A Pleasant Visit 
to Gadsden.” He wrote about the trip via horse and buggy, beginning with a few hours’ travel 
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to Albertville, where he visited friends and business associates. Then: 
...we went on to our old friend Wm. Sparks’ for dinner. We were sorry that our friend was 
absent, but his daughter knows how to entertain the wayfaring. 


Editor Palmer drove on to Gadsden by sunset, then wrote this comment: 


Our route was across Sand Mountain, and we were delighted with the spirit of improvement 
possessed by the people all along our road. New fields have been opened, old ones enclosed, new 
houses built, and old ones repaired, everything indicating thrift and prosperity. 


Billy might have been off tending his properties elsewhere, or doing his share of road 
work. However, in 1882 a description of road maintenance indicated that it consisted only of 
throwing brush in the holes and covering them with loose dirt. 

By this time, traffic was picking up on all the mountain roads and in every mountain 
gap. Georgians were hearing good news about free fertile land on Sand Mountain. The follow- 
ing recollection was written by J. L. Brasher, who would become president of Snead Seminary in 
Boaz in 1906. He grew up on a road from Georgia which came through present day Brasher’s 
Springs near Gallant. His family home had been an inn for travelers such as he describes: 


Our old home was right here on the trail that led from Georgia. They’d come from Georgia 
down the Georgia Road to the county-line bridge out here and then come up through the Rocky 
Hollow to go out by Gregory Gap. And the road came right down the creek and then came right 
straight up the branch. There was a big hollow poplar there which made the pivot ‘round which 
they'd come and we'd hear ‘em say, “WHA-HOY!” 

And say, “Another Georgian.” And then wed just go down to the gate and interview ‘em as 
they passed: “HELLO! Where ya from?” 

“Georgia.” 

“Uh huh. Where ‘er ya goin’?” 

“Sand Mountain. How far is it to Gregory’s Gap? We've heard about it.” 

“Three miles.” 

“GIDDAP!” 

And that wave peopled the Sand Mountain. 


Just as Billy Sparks brought a batch of settlers in one wagon train, so did others travel in 
groups. In December 1880 a caravan of seven wagons and some scouts arrived west of future 
Boaz at the Pine Grove Community. They were headed by T. W. Dendy of Tallapoosa County. 
He had previously headed to Tennessee looking for fresh land, but his route took him across 
Sand Mountain. He could not forget the land he saw and described it to men back home. After 
they made a survey trip, Dendy organized a travel party of twenty-four, including the Dendy, 
Hawk, and Beaty families. Three dogs came with them: a hound named Trailer, a cur named 
Wade, and a fist [sic, feist] named Dallas. 
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Beauty and Hardship 


Once they had a good city to show for their pioneer labors, the old citizens liked to tell 
about the transformation they had brought about. Two themes dominated the recollections of 
survivors of the pioneer stage. One was the beauty of the wild land. The other was ingenious 
response to hardship. The Rev. L. M. Teal married Victoria Claborn in 1872. He lived near 
Whitesville or in Boaz most of his life. In 1933 he told that he had come to the mountain when 
it was still wild and unsettled as one of the first settlers. He wanted the younger generation to 
know that there had been no highways. And he wanted them to remember the hardship of pio- 
neer life. 

A recollection of life in 1889 indicated that even after Boaz had been named and some- 
what tamed, pioneer life was still rough. The following was written over the pseudonym “Uncle 
Ezra” from Red Apple in the Sand Mountain Record of July 8, 1909 (quoted verbatim): 


. we entered a little opening and in its midst stood a log cabin, and here we saw the true 
life of the average mountaineer. The man was plowing a steer continually yelling at his ought-to- 
be-a-mule “whoa commy yep!" 

These plantations were small and far between. The thrifty Georgia Crackers were moving 
westward and those that came across Old Sandy decided they had reached their gold and set about 
building for themselves homes. The farmers went to Attalla or Guntersville for their supplies, driv- 
ing a yoke of oxen yoked to a tar pole wagon. When they went to Gadsden they would go one day 
and come back the next, camping out near Gadsden where the Dwight Cotton Mills now stands. 
The N. C. and St. L. RY. was soon put across the Mountain and then began the revival of things. 
The farmers began to use more fertilizer, hauling it from Boaz and Albertville. They discarded the 
horse power gin and brought into use the steam engine. Watch Old Sandy move upward. 


Mrs. Berta Walden Barton came to the Centerpoint community near Friendship with her 
family in 1882, when she was eleven years old. She had the impression that Boaz had been 
incorporated by 1891 and she figured the First Baptist Church was about that old, too. When 
she moved into Boaz in 1902 as a newlywed, she viewed the town simply as a mid-point on a 
long road that connected Guntersville on one end and Gadsden on the other. “Any needs such 
as dress material required going to one end of the trail,” she said in 1961. 

Another glimpse of pioneer life was written in 1948 by T. J. Whitten (Boaz Leader 
January 15, 1948). He moved to Sand Mountain at age 5 in 1881. 


Practically all the country was in woods with a settlement here and there. We could get only 
a little lumber for flooring. We lived in a log house. It was common practice for people to split long 
boards or lath to nail over cracks in the logs. Also the boards to cover the buildings were handmade. 
We split both failings and palings to enclose gardens and to fence in land as it was cleared and put 
into cultivation. At this time, a cross-cut saw was unknown and all this work was done with an ax. 
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... people began to move in from most of Central Alabama, Georgia, and other places. The 
country was being settled very rapidly. People went far and near to help each other “notch up” log 
houses and roll or pile logs. For in many cases in clearing the land they cut around or “deadened” 
the timber and left it on the land. 


Squirrels, deer, wild turkey and other wild animals were plentiful but as the land continued 
to be settled, the wild game emigrated to other woodlands... 


People would go for miles to see a “newcomer” as they were called when they moved in. At 
that time they seemed to appreciate neighbors five miles away more than they do within 500 yards 
now. 


Roads were made by simply driving through the woods to houses that were built, and if trees 
happened to fall across the road, no effort was made to remove them; we simply drove around those 
obstacles. 


A. H. Ward in 1944 claimed he was at that time the oldest citizen of Boaz. He recalled 
plowing the land on which downtown stores then stood. And he said that he carried mail from 
Boaz to Aurora in the 1890s, walking all the way. 

Another anonymous writer of 1893 remembered the early pioneer days with this article 
(Sand Mountain Sun October 13, 1893): 


Boaz is now queen of the Mountain into whose lap the trade of a large portion of the plateau 
flows. It was an old field surrounded by dense thickets. Uncle Tom Cox, Uncle John Ramey, Capt. 
Barrett and others often camped at the old Vancleave place, which is now in the Boaz suburbs. 
Hunted deer and turkey. Had a deer stand with Judge Whitlock where the livery stable now stands 
[Broad Street]. Used to hear cow bells where the iron horse now is heard. 


It was known then as the Sparks place. Uncle Billy Sparks was widely known and loved by 
all. He never realized until a short time before his death that the little farm upon which he had so 
long worked for a living would soon be a thriving little city. But he did not live to see only the 
beginning. 


The Boaz Character 


After Boaz was born, the early pioneers still living liked to indulge in self-analysis, con- 
gratulating themselves on having shown the moral fortitude to build a city. And outside 
observers concurred that the settlers who had made a miracle on the mountain were indeed a 
special breed. 

Often commentators made a point that Boaz was strictly Anglo-Saxon stock, with little 
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or no Negro labor in the work force. They were close to the truth. In the 1880 census, only one 
black household could be found in the district. The few Negroes who arrived in the 1890s and 
earliest 1900s came only on sponsorship of an employer who housed them, paid them, and 
vouched for them. When the early philosophers mentioned the racial makeup of Boaz, they 
were distinguishing the area from the typical Alabama farming district. They were making a 
point that all the citizens were more or less on the same social, cultural, and economic scale. As 
one native son said, “There is no stigma to being a dirt farmer in Boaz.” Although there were 
some renters of land, and they were needed to help with the larger farms, most of the citizens 
owned their own farms. Everybody came to the area for the purpose of working and pulling 
together as a community. 

On June 17, 1882 the Guntersville Democrat ran this comment about the population: 


“While hundreds are settling upon Sand Mountain, but very few move away. They go there 
poor, settle in the woods, build them a cabin, and then work, hope, and wait.” 


An 1883 observer, J. D. Lokey from Attalla, wrote this comment for the October 11 
Democrat: 


“Sand Mountain is settled with good honest yeomen, men of nerve and vim, men who feel 
that there is really honor as well as reward in obeying the divine injunctions, and will not seek 
indolence to avoid a living and educating their children by honest, unmitigating perspiration.” 


The birth of Boaz is probably unique in the history of the deep south. It was the last 
stand of the hearty pioneer in the southern region. It moved from wilderness to metropolis in 
just one hundred years. 


John Everhart McCleskey’s Reminiscences 


The following are excerpts from articles written in the Sand Mountain Record in January 
and April 1907 by the influential pioneer “Uncle Johnnie” McCleskey. These show the ingenu- 
ity of pioneers who became wealthy leaders of Boaz. The writer and his children were perhaps 
the most influential family in trade, industry, and education in early Boaz. The wife of whom 
he speaks is Rebecca McCleskey. They married in 1851. (See biographical sketches in 
chapter 8.) 


It was four or five months after I came to Alabama before my wife came. My father had 
moved to Alabama a year before I did and settled on some public land. When I came he let me 
have his improvement and he bought some deeded land. On the land he let me have, he had built 
a large split log house 18 x 20 feet, lined up the cracks with boards. I was a little afraid my wife 
would not be satisfied, so I went to work to make things as tidy as I could. I wanted to put a loft in 
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my house but did not have a plank, so one day I decided to split out some boards four to five feet 
long—long enough to reach from one joist to another. I did not have any nails to nail them so I just 
laid them down loose; I tell you it looked very nice, besides it caught lots of snow and ice that would 
have fallen on the floor. The house had a large stick and dirt chimney, the fire place four or five feet 
wide. 

I happened to think one day when my wife came we would want a dining table, but did not 
have a piece of lumber to make the frame, so I took my ax out in the woods and hewed out the 
frame. I heard that Mr. Palmer had started up a saw mill and grist mill five or six miles away. So 
one day I shelled a turn of corn and thought I would go to mill and try to get a plank to make my 
table leaf. I was riding a young wild mule, but I wasn’t afraid to ride anything in those days. So I 
got my meal ground and my plank and started for home. I let the plank swing a little too far back; 
the mule jumped and piled me, meal, and lumber in the middle of the road and ran off some forty 
or fifty yards and looked back to see what was done. ... I left my plank on the side of the road. 
That was the last lumber I ever tried to carry on a mule. 

I set out some fruit trees around the house and made everything look as nice as I could. I 
had some fresh ground around the house planted in corn. I had worked it well and it had been very 
warm and my corn was so nice; the woods were as green as a wheat field. We had been quit feeding 
two weeks. I was so glad to see everything look so promising for my wife was soon to be in. On the 
17th of April it sleated and spit snow all day. On the morning of the 18th my corn that was 8 or 10 
inches high fell over dead. I thought it was gone forever... but it came out and made fine corn. 

My father-in-law brought my wife out and the day it snowed they were on their way. .. My 
father-in-law would never travel on Sunday. About the middle of the week they came rolling up. 
My wife took in the situation. She was such a good woman and was always cheerful no matter 
what the surroundings might be. 

I sowed five bushels of wheat the first fall I was in Alabama but did not make a grain. The 
reason was the hogs and cattle eat it up before it headed out. 

My wife said one day that she would like to have a loom to weave some cloth. That just suit- 
ed me as we had a small flock of sheep, and I thought maybe I would get a suit of brown jeans. In 
that day a man that could wear a suit of brown jeans with a velvet collar and cuffs was looked up 
to. The first thing was to make the loom. I did not have a piece of lumber to commence with so I 
went to the woods and hewed every piece the best I could and sure enough the first piece of cloth 
was jeans. After she used what she wanted for the family she had ten yards left. She said to me one 
day that I had better take the yards to Gadsden and sell it to get some things that we very much 
needed. .. Gadsden was a small place, three stores, two shops, and the Keeling House. It was called 
atavern.... 

We lived on the most public road in North Alabama. We made some money by taking in 
travelers. The regular price for man and horse was one dollar per night. I have counted as many as 
twenty wagons in one drove stop at my house to get feed. I was always glad to see them late in the 
evening, for I knew I would get to sell them something. 

One day about 12 o’clock two fine looking men rode up to our house and wanted to get their 
dinner and feed for their horses. .. we had something extra that day for dinner—it was ground hog 
and pumpkin. Of course we had other things to eat, so I told them to alight... They asked the 
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charge, I said 50 cents apiece. They said that was too much. I studied a moment how hard it was 
to catch ground hogs—you have to dig them out of the holes in the ground or under big rocks- -so I 
said I thought it was not too much, but they still thought it was. If they had caught as many 
ground hogs as I have they would not have thought my charge too high. We compromised on 75 
CONUS. «ss 

In a few years sorghum cane was introduced in our country. George Martin, of Bristow’s 
Cove received a package of sorghum cane seed for distribution among the farmers. He sent out 
word for the people to come and get some seed; he would measure them out to us by spoonfuls. Ina 
few years we had plenty of seed. 

One year my father had a fine patch of cane and James Morton and I decided to make a 
sorghum mill and make up father’s cane. Neither of us had had any experience in making mills but 
we thought somebody would come along and tell us how. The cane was on the side of the public 
road, so we hauled our timber to the road. Someone came along and told us... [after some failures] 
the juice just poured out; as soon as we got four or five wash pots full of juice we stopped the mill 
and went to boiling the juice. Near 12 o’clock that night we got it done. We got some in a saucer 
and a biscuit and went to the bed where my father and mother were sleeping and woke them up to 
eat some of our new sorghum. That was the first sorghum I ever saw. It was awful good, but oh 
how black it made our teeth. 
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Oxen and mules pulled 11 wagons with 42 settlers and their belongings to the 
Sparkstown village in November 1878. This sketch by Tracey Langley shows how the 
wagon train may have looked. 


Two log cabins stood in the area of downtown Boaz in 1878. The 42 new settlers who 
arrived in November crowded into the cabins and lived in tents until more lodging could 
be built. (Sketch by Tracey Langley.) 
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Rhoda Jane Lee Cox 1793-1853 or 1854, was possi- 
bly the first white woman to live in the Boaz area. 
She was the wife of Edward Cox, who improved the 
Jackson Trail across Sand Mountain and operated it 
as Cox’s Turnpike Road beginning in the 1830's. 
The Cox family operated Cox’s Stand about two 
miles to the northwest of present downtown Boaz. 
She was the daughter of General Micajah Lee. The 
general and the Coxes were buried on their place, 
and their graves are located on the Carl Roebuck 
farm on Turnpike Road. Technical examination of 
this picture indicates that Mrs. Cox probably had red 


hair and she had arthritis. 


The family of Frank P. Smith, descendant of 
Claibourne Smith, lived in a classic notched log dog- 
trot house about 1905. This was located between the 
Mount Vernon and Needmore area. Left to right are 


Claibourne Smith and family were living 4 miles Frank P. Smith, his wife Lydia Johnson Smith, who is 
west of present downtown Boaz, on present Niles holding their son Watson Smith, who died in 1998 at 
Road prior to 1850. He was nearest neighbor to age 93. He was the father of Charles W. Smith, 
Edward and Rhoda Cox. He may have obtained mayor of Boaz in 1998. Other children in the family 
land from the Coxes, his kinspeople. In 1854 he were Docia Smith Scott; Cam Hales, husband of 
homesteaded land. He is pictured with his grand- Maggie Smith Hales, who is holding Frank Hales, a 
son, Frank Smith, the grandfather of Charles W. future Boaz banker. Other children not pictured were 
Smith, mayor of Boaz in 1998. Maude Smith who married a Dodd, and Cleo Smith. 
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Lydia Johnson Smith, mother of Watson Smith 
and Grandmother of Keith Dodd. 


Daniel Dodson Watts (1820-1900) and Frances Phillips Watts (1825-1912) 
owned the property in Sparkstown next to the original Sparks homesteaders in 
the 1850's. The location in today’s Boaz would be generally in the area of the 
Goldkist plant. Her father Britton Phillips also owned land in the immediate 
neighborhood. His father lived in the Whitesville area, and their son settled in 
the Double Bridges area. Two of their children married children of Zerah 
Sparks. 
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Frances Phillips Watts (center) is pictured with her daughter’s family. The daughter (left, seated) 
is Nancy Rebecca Watts Sparks, 1848-1921. She married Maridey (? or Marider) Sparks (right), 
usually known as Med Sparks, 1843-1930, a son of Luranna Watts Horn Sparks and Zerah 
Sparks. Their daughter Dollie, son-in-law William, and their children are shown. Two infants of 
this couple are buried in First Baptist Cemetery. 


Luranna Watts Horn Sparks, the second wife of Zerah Sparks, moved with 
him and their children who homesteaded on Sand Mountain around 1857. 
They lived with their children whose property became downtown Boaz. 
Luranna and Zerah are buried in Boaz Cemetery next to First Baptist 
Church, under a cedar tree. She is thought to be part Cherokee Indian. 
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Nancy (or Mary Ann) 
Sparks Gibbs was the 
daughter of Zerah and 
Luranna Sparks. She was 
born in South Carolina in 
1840, married Richard 
Franklin Gibbs Sr. in 1864, 
and died in 1923. He died 
in 1927. They lived in the 
1850's Sparkstown settle- 
ment and sold land to her 
half-brother Billy Sparks 
after he arrived in 1878. 


> 


Sarah Elizabeth Mandane Sparks Williamson (known as 
Sallie), daughter of Billy and Elizabeth Sparks, brought 
her four children along with her parents to future Boaz in 
1878. She was the first schoolteacher in town and the 
first leader of the Rebeccas, the women’s branch of 
Oddfellows. 


William “Billy” Sparks Sr., born 1818, and 
Elizabeth Evans Sparks brought their adult chil- 
dren and others to live in future Boaz in 1878. 
He secured nearly 1000 acres and laid out the 
town. Sparks died in 1891, after the town was 
named Boaz but before it was incorporated. 
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Three children whom Sallie Sparks Williamson brought to future Boaz lived into the 
1950's as prominent citizens of Boaz. Left to right are Hattie Williamson Gillespie, born 
1870 and married to Dr. William Thomas Gillespie; Willie Williamson, born 1868 and mar- 
ried to Cora Bullard; and Elizabeth Mandane Snellgrove, born 1873 and married to T.A. 
Snellgrove. 


Elizabeth Mandane Williamson 
Snellgrove was only four years 
old when she rode an ox wagon 
to future Boaz. Her mother 
dreaded coming to Sand 
Mountain, for fear the little girl 
would fall off the edge, until she 
saw there was no danger. She 
helped the family survive in the 
new area by tending her blind 
grandmother, Elizabeth Evans 
Sparks. She later married T.A. 
Snellgrove and lived in a beauti- 
ful white mansion on East Mann 
Avenue and in the Dixie Hotel on 
Main Street (both structures still 
in use today). 
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Another child of Billy Sparks who made history in Boaz 
was his daughter Martha Sparks Stewart. She mar- 
ried Samuel Alonzo Stewart in Georgia. She was 
pregnant with her second baby when she hiked up the 
mountainside and announced that she was the second 
person in their wagon train to touch foot in the new 
homeland. The couple lived in a tent during their first 
winter in future Boaz. Mrs. Stewart was also known 
as “Mattie” or “Aunt Mat” Stewart. Sam Stewart was a 
founder of Boaz Civitan Club. They ran the Stewart 
Hotel. He was born 1857 and died 1931. She died at 
age 80, still recalling the 11-day ox cart trip from 
Georgia. When she died in 1942, all businesses in 
Boaz closed for the funeral. “Hundreds wept as they 
passed by and saw her for the last time,” the newspa- 
per said. 
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The first baby born in Boaz after the 
Sparks wagon train of 1878 arrived 
was Annie Eliza Stewart, born May 
28, 1879. On December 28, 1898 
she married Thomas Cobb Pullen, 
who had arrived from Coweta 
County, GA. He became very suc- 
cessful in the hardware business. 
The son is Joyce Buren Pullen, one 
of the first dentists in Boaz, and the 
little girl is Mary Glennis Pullen 
Shelton. 
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This picture made in June 1935 shows Moses Emmett Sparks, Moses Ezekiel Sparks, John 
Russell Sparks, and Moses Sparks 1847-1929. The oldest man in this four-generation pose is 
a son of Zerah Sparks Sr. and Luranna Horn Sparks. Moses preached for 40 years with 
Primitive Baptists. 


Elizabeth Jane Sparks Gibbs, 1851-1927 daughter of 
Zerah and Luranna Sparks, married James Madison 
“Lonzo” Gibbs in 1869. 
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Marider or Maridey “Med” Sparks 1843-1930, son of Zerah 
Sparks Sr. and Luranna Watts Horn Sparks is shown in another 
pose, at Freeman Methodist Church in Marshall County, where 
he was a preacher. 


Zera Thomas “Did” Sparks, 1857-1929 (right), may have 
been the first Sparks child born on the soil of future Boaz. 
He was the son of James Thomas “J. T.” Sparks and Lucy 
Marcella Brock Sparks, who homesteaded in 1855. He 
was a grandson of Zerah Sr. and Luranna Sparks. He was 
married in 1875 to Mary Mahallie Singleton, 1859-1919 
(left). 
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The “Gillespie Clan” bought land in 1877 from the J. R. Sparks family just north of future downtown Boaz. (See 
chapter 8.) This family reunion photo was made in 1893 at the home of Tom Wells. It shows four generations 
starting with three great-grandfathers. Front row, left to right, seated: Eddie Giles, Jimroe Wells, Willie Wells, 
Riley Wells, Cad Garrett, , Georgie Bell Archer, Fred Archer, Lena Meadows, _—s,___, Oss Dickson. 
Middle row: Child in adress is Lowery P. Gillespie with his parents Hattie Williamson Gillespie and William 
Thomas Gillespie; great-granddaddy Pickens H. Gillespie (Confederate veteran); Naomi Gillespie (later 
Snellgrove); Marcus Gillespie; Pickens Gillespie; granddaddy James Lowery Gillespie; grandmother Elizabeth 
Ann Stephenson Gillespie who threatened a Yankee solider with a hatchet rather than surrender her bacon; 
great granddaddy James Stephenson; Evie Dickson; Homer Dickson; Virgil Dickson; . Back row: Tom 
Wells, , Mary Frances Gillespie Wells, , ss, Evie Garrett, __—_—, great-granddaddy Milner, Flim 
Archer, grandfather George Milner, Minnie Milner, Jimmy Gillespie holding Vertie, his wife Cora Lasseter 
Gillespie, Augusta Archer, Laura Milner, 


Five generations of Boaz leaders, shown 1905: Front row, left: James 
“Uncle Happy” Stephenson, with his great-great granddaughter Mary 
Flossie Wells (later Mrs. Luther Moore); and his daughter Elizabeth Ann 
Stephenson Gillespie. Standing: James Zachariah “Jimroe” Wells Sr., 
who is father of Flossie; and Mary Frances Gillespie Wells, mother of 
Jimroe. These people lived in Boaz from 1877 to the present, 1998. 
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The Wells generations, looking at a different 
branch of the family tree and a sixth genera- 
tion: The oldest is Ellen Brown Wells, home- 
steader of 1877, with her son William Thomas 
“Tommy” Wells, and his son James Zachariah 
“Jimroe” Wells, and his daughter Mary Flossie 
Wells Moore. Tommy Wells is holding 
Flossie’s baby Quimby Lee Moore. 


Mary Frances Gillespie Wells and her mother 
Elizabeth Ann Stephenson Gillespie. 


Two second generation settlers of Boaz: William Thomas 
Wells, born 1860, who came with his parents Zachariah Wells 
and Ellen Brown Wells; and his wife Mary Frances Gillespie 
Wells, born 1861, who came in 1877 with her parents James 
Lowery Gillespie and Elizabeth Ann Stephenson Gillespie. 
The Wellses and the Gillespies had settled in the same area 
just north of Boaz in 1877. The couple were inevitably drawn 
to each other. They were married 1881 and his parents gave 
them some acres on McVille Road. 
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Zachariah G. Wells and Ellen Brown Wells 
homesteaded 160 acres just north of future 
Boaz in 1877. Their land was at the north 
end of present Brown Street, where the 
Boaz and Albertville Hospital came to be 
built. 


Standing: Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burroughs. Seated: Mr. and Mrs. Burroughs’ son 
and wife and twin children. 


John and Polly Smith were the pioneer settlers of the 
Bethsaida area. John was born 1843 in the McVille area 
to Dolly and Bryant Smith, who came from North Carolina 
in the late 1830's and died 1855, being buried in the 
Myrtletree Cemetery. Polly was born 1835. They were 
married 1860. After he returned from service in the 49th 
Alabama infantry during the Civil War, they built a log 
cabin near Bethsaida Church and homesteaded. They 
also bought land from the railroad, until they reportedly 
had approximately 800 acres, enough to give each of 9 
children 80 acres. She died 1914 and he died 1934. The 
picture was made by G. C. Geiger, Boaz photographer in 
1910. 
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Joel Morton, Sallie Amberson, 
Bessie Hunt Collier, and Edith 
Collier--four generations begin- 
ning with one of the earliest 
and most wealthy settlers in 
Boaz. The Morton family had 
extensive land holdings in the 
area, and Joel Morton was one 
of the first to move to Boaz 
when Billy Sparks laid out his 
town. He was one of the 
backers of the Boaz Academy 
around 1891. 


Larkin and Matilda Moore Noel came 
to future Boaz area prior to 1880, 
moving from another location in 
Alabama. He was born January 8, 
1812 and died Janary 3, 1897. She 
was born May 7, 1818 and died 
December 28, 1894. Both were 
buried in the First Baptist Cemetery. 
Their well-known Boaz children were 
Dr. William Lafayette Noel and Joel 
Noel. 


Joel Noel was a son of Larkin and Matilda Noel. He 
was born in Alabama in 1859. He was a farmer, saloon 
and trading post keeper, machinery operator, and mar- 
shal. He died 1904 and was the last person buried in 
the First Baptist Cemetery before it was closed. 
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William Alexandra Norris, called “Irish,” had red 
hair and beard. He was with the Georgia 44th 
Regiment during the Civil War. His wife was 
Sallie Johnson Norris. Their families had 
migrated along with the Sparks family from 
Virginia, to South Carolina, to Georgia. Then 
they are thought by some to have come along 
with Billy Sparks’ wagon train in 1878 to live in 
future Boaz area. At the end of their lives they 
lived with their son Hershall Norris. 


BEFORE Boaz 


William A. Norris, seated left, was father of Willie Norris Noel, seated second from the left. She came with her 
parents on the Sparks wagon train of 1878 to live in Boaz area. She married Joel Noel, son of Larkin and 
Matilda Noel. Some of William Norris’ grandchildren and great-grandchildren are pictured here. Standing 
beside Willie Noel is Elton Davis Noel, next to his mother Pearl Lumpkin Noel (married to Willie’s son Brazilla 
Standing are ___—_—, a daughter of Ella Mayo Norris and Pat 
Norris; Hazel Uptain; Lena Noel Uptain, Ella Mayo Norris, Glover and Claris Norris, sons of Ella and Pat Norris, 


Davis Noel). Pearl is holding William Honree Noel. 


and an unknown man. 
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Francis Marion Uptain, known as “General,” ran the Uptain Distillery and Saloon between 
Boaz and Mountainboro. His mother Charity Uptain was an early homesteader, claiming 
land immediately after the Civil War. His son married Joel Noel’s daughter. 


Some of these pioneering young leaders in early Boaz came to the area when settlement had just begun. The 
photo apparently dates from the mid-1890s. Seated (left to right) are Naomi Gillespie Snellgrove, Ethel Nichols 
Whitman and husband R. E. “Bob” Whitman. Standing are Ida Gillepsie Snellgrove (Mrs. Jim Snellgrove), [pos- 
sibly Jim Snellgrove], Mrs. Gillespie, Geneva Davis, William F. Williamson (grandson of Billy Sparks), Myrtice 
Snellgrove Gillespie (wife of Marcus Gillespie), [possibly Marcus Gillespie], and Eddie Mosley, the very popular 
schoolteacher from Walnut Grove who married a Mr. Whitley. 
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Chapter 2 
COMING TO BOAZ 


She came to the field belonging to Boaz... . 
Ruth 2:3 


The Wagon Train of 1878 


The young Georgia mother told her parents that she was afraid to move to Sand 
Mountain. In later years she explained that her reluctance was because she feared that her two- 
year-old daughter would fall off the mountain. Little did she realize that Sand Mountain was a 
long level plateau, running northeast to southwest from Chattanooga to Oneonta, Alabama, 
twenty to forty miles wide. Heavily forested, when its lands were cleared, the sandy soil was rich 
and well watered. It made ideal farm land, particularly after fertilization was introduced. Its 
dense woodlands was home to a vast array of wildlife only dreamed of by hunters. Occasional 
Indian villages had once dotted its verdant landscape, and after, Indian removal, white settlers 
began taking advantage of its inviting environment. For many pioneers leaving behind worn 
out and overpopulated land, it was Eden. A visitor in 1882 noted, “While hundreds are settling 
upon Sand Mountain, but very few move away.” 

Land on Sand Mountain began to be claimed through government grants in the 1850s, 
but the Civil War disrupted. Only in the late 1870s, after residents of Georgia had sufficiently 
recovered from the war, did the great migrations begin. The flow of traffic continued until after 
1900. Until the train came through in 1892, all new arrivals came by wagon. Usually they 
came in groups, giving each other safety and assistance. 

The most celebrated such caravan is known as the Sparks Wagon Train of 1878. Eleven 
covered wagons, ten drawn by horses and the other by oxen, made their way from Butts County, 
Georgia, to the vicinity of Boaz in eleven days. From central Georgia forty-two migrants and an 
assortment of farm animals made their way to the mountain top by an undetermined route. 

This particular wagon train is significant to Boaz history because its leader bought up the 
land which became central Boaz. He later subdivided it into lots along Main Street and the 
railroad which came through in 1892. His children and grandchildren were leading figures in 
the formative stages of Boaz. 

In all likelihood the migrating family proceeded at least part way on the Georgia Road, a 
trail laid out by the U.S. government in accordance with an Indian treaty of 1816. Starting in 
Dallas, Georgia, it ran through Cedartown, Georgia, and into Alabama via Centre and 
Collinsville. It crossed Sand Mountain and joined Jackson Trace which meandered north to the 
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Tennessee River at Fort Deposit (Guntersville). In time this and other routes into the state had 
many feeder roads and branches. The Georgia Road or one of its many spurs forked at Boaz, 
one branch, known as the Summerville Road, going to Red Apple. Thanks to well worn paths, 
settlers readily found their way to the site that was to become greater Boaz. 

However, Willie Williamson, a boy among the group, recalled camping beside the Coosa 
River near present-day Gadsden. There he found is knife, which he had accidentally left on an 
earlier survey trip. Coming by that stop the wagon train would have probably come through 
Aurora, topped the mountain at the Jordan Gap, come by Dulin’s inn in Red Apple. Then they 
would have found their kinfolks in the “Sparkstown” settlement, where they had claimed land in 
the 1850s. 

The 1878 wagon train was led by William W. Sparks, known as Uncle Billy Sparks. 

There is no complete list of those who made that trip. Elizabeth Mandane Williamson 
Snellgrove, a Sparks granddaughter who was age 4 upon arrival, told her recollections in a pri- 
vately printed booklet compiled by her daughter, Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter. In that account, 
entitled Mama Was a Pioneer, the Reason family, the Thomas family, and the Windsor family 
were mentioned among the travelers. In a 1935 newspaper article quoting Sparks’ daughter 
Martha Sparks Stewart, Charlie Reaves was mentioned as driver of the ox cart. There may have 
been others. 

Billy Sparks was accompanied by his wife, Elizabeth Evans Sparks. With them were four 
children and their families: Martha (also known as Mattie or Mat) Stewart, with her husband 
Sam Stewart, and their daughter Lilly; William Wesley Sparks and his wife Allie Stewart (sister 
of Sam), with their children Howell O. and Joseph Curry; Sarah Elizabeth Sparks Williamson, 
with her four children: Harriet, Martha, William, and Elizabeth; and Francis Marion Sparks, 
unmarried at the time. 

The customary mode of travel was for women and small children to ride in the wagons, 
while men and older boys walked along keeping livestock in line. As evening approached the 
caravan pulled into a clearing and made camp for the night. Some of the women prepared a 
meal, and the men and boys brought water from a nearby spring, pond, or creek. Animals were 
unhitched from the wagons, and all livestock was secured for the night. If the weather was 
warm, travelers might have slept on the ground. The Sparks wagon train, however, was making 
the trip in early November. According to all reports, the weather was quite varied and disagree- 
able. After eleven unpleasant days and nights, the entourage arrived on the mountain amidst a 
snow storm. 

The Billy Sparks wagon train selected Sand Mountain because Billy’s nephew Robert 
Sparks had lived there for several years. On a return trip to Butts County, Sparks waxed ecstat- 
ic about the glories of the countryside. His eloquent description was so alluring that Billy 
Sparks, his grandson Willie Williamson, and many friends made a preliminary inspection visit. 
Sand Mountain lived up to its early billing. The Georgia families agreed to move. On arriving 
at the site of the future Boaz, Billy Sparks and his immediate family occupied a large log cabin 
which was already available. His daughter Martha Sparks Stewart, her husband Sam, and their 
baby pitched a tent until they could complete homes. Several families did the same. The tents 
soon blew away in a cyclone by night. 
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When the Butts County contingent arrived in the area that became Boaz, there was noth- 
ing else, save a single blacksmith shop and scattered cabins in a trackless settlement. It was not 
easy to be a pioneer on Sand Mountain. 

From his pioneering nephew, Bob Sparks, Billy Sparks then bought five hundred acres of 
land, where downtown Boaz is now located. He paid $960. After Bob Sparks had sold the 
small remainder of the land he inherited from his father, Francis Marion Sparks who had lived 
in Boaz from 1855, he moved to Eutaw, presumably in Indian Territory. In other land purchases 
and homesteads over several years, Billy Sparks amassed ap proximately 1,000 acres. 

Billy Sparks was a visionary. He saw the potential for a city in the mountain top wilder- 
ness, especially after it was confirmed that the railway would come through his property. Laying 
out streets and dividing the blocks into lots 50 by 125 feet, he created what became the center of 
downtown Boaz. In one of the most farsighted moves in the town’s remarkable history, he 
offered to give a lot to each person who would start a business. What an incentive! His offer 
soon attracted would-be businessmen from all around and made his community a commercial 
center rather than simply another crossroads farming village. In fact, Boaz was soon referred to 
as the “central city’—the economic hub—of southeast Marshall county. 


The Earliest Pioneer Settlers 


Long before incorporation of Boaz as a town, and indeed, long before the Billy Sparks 
wagon train found its way into Alabama, there had been settlers on Sand Mountain. 
Throughout the region that was later to look to Boaz as the central city, land was purchased or 
homesteaded from the U.S. government in large lots, often as much as 640 acres, even more, at a 
time. Much of it was soon subdivided among family members or sold to outsiders. Because it 
was on the Jackson Trace, Red Apple became the temporary focus of growth. A post office was 
located there, and election precinct 20, which included the settlement at Boaz, was called Red 
Apple. For years, settlers living within five or ten miles of Red Apple made frequent trips to that 
country community for the mail which was brought there by horseback three times a week. 

Early settlers into Sand Mountain and the greater Boaz area came in three waves. The 
earliest was in the decade or so immediately after the opening of the land (1816 into the 1820s). 
These intrepid pioneers came down the Tennessee River from Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Virginia, disembarking from their flatboats at Port Deposit, near present Guntersville. The next 
wave came in the era immediately preceding the Civil War (1845-1860). These and later settlers 
were primarily from Georgia and South Carolina. The third wave followed the Civil War, large- 
ly the latter 1870s through the 1890s. The Billy Sparks wagon train was part of this final group. 

The Edward Cox family (see chapter 1) led the first migration. An example of the sec- 
ond migration would be Nathan Britt Claborn. He was born in 1803 in South Carolina and 
migrated to Sand Mountain in 1856 as part of the second wave (see chapter 15). The family, 
consisting of six boys and six girls, settled on the south side of Old Clear Creek, on the bluff in 
the area then known as Spain near what is now called Friendship Church. With the slaves he 
brought with him, Claborn began raising cotton on the mountain, challenging the belief that it 
would grow only in valleys. Family tradition says that he produced the first bale of cotton 
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raised on Sand Mountain. Claborn named one of his sons Ulysses Grant Claborn, born in 
1868, the year Grant was elected president of the United States. The choice of this name reveals 
the political orientation of this pioneer settler. (David Robbins, a descendant, wrote about 
Nathan Claborn in “My Family,” a Boaz centennial historical essay contest winner.) 

Families that moved into the Boaz area after the initial land grants by the government 
purchased (or inherited) their land in smaller lots from some of these earliest investors. Many 
who first purchased land in outlying areas often later moved into Boaz and became an integral 
part of its history. Many family histories could be cited (see chapters 8 and 15). Some exam- 
ples are these: 

Allen Homer Dobbins (1877-1940), born in Pauline County, Georgia, settled in the 
Whitesville community in 1892 and moved into Boaz in 1916. Floyd W. Duffey married a Boaz 
woman in 1890 and opened a grocery and feed business in 1902. Joseph Daniel Dyar was born 
on a farm 13 miles west of Boaz in 1885. William (Billy) Thomas Gay came from Carrollton, 
Georgia, by covered wagon shortly after his marriage in 1866 to Mary Frances Stephenson 
Scoggins, the widow of William Scoggins, a Civil War casualty. Gay brought a young black man 
with him, promising him a horse and saddle if he would help the family get settled. He bought 
land near Mount Vernon Baptist Church and raised one daughter, Ola Buena. She married 
Arthur “Stokes” Archer in 1897 and had six children, all born in Boaz between 1897 and 1907. 

Joseph and Emma Martin had been living two and one-half miles northeast of Boaz for a 
number of years when son John was born in 1882. 

William H. Bartlett, born in Aurora, moved to Boaz from the Whitesville community in 
1888, sensed that it was a good location, decided to stay, and became a leading merchant, cotton 
buyer, and land speculator in Boaz and was later elected its mayor. Another leading merchant 
was William Hampton Bynum who moved to Boaz in 1889 and also became third postmaster 
(1893-1897). L. O. Cox of Atlanta married Claudia Creel of Boaz and moved there in 1888. 
Her family, the Joseph Creels, migrated from East Point, Georgia, in 1887 and settled two miles 
west of Boaz. A son of Joseph Creel was G. W. Creel who was four when the family moved to 
Boaz. In 1908 he married Maggie Snead, daughter of the C. E. Sneads. The William H. Creel 
family also moved from Georgia in the 1880s settling on a farm near Boaz. 

Seaborn J. Denson (1850-1906) migrated to Boaz early enough that son Dee was born 
there in 1888. William Angus McLeod moved in 1880 from Randolph County, Alabama, with 
his family and other friends to the Mount Vernon Church community. Four years later he 
donated four acres of his land for a church, school, and cemetery. G. I. Milner established his 
family in Boaz early enough that son A. E. was born there in 1892. 

Larkin Alexander Noel traveled in a wagon train from Savannah, Georgia to settle in 
1880. Like other families that arrived in this era, the Noels followed kin who had homesteaded 
in the 1850s and had tried life in the area in the 1870s. Larkin and wife Matilda were accom- 
panied by sons Joel and William Lafayette. Two other sons continued to Nashville. W. L. Noel 
settled first in Albertville, but by 1895 was a Boaz physician and druggist; Joel settled first in 
Bethsaida, was a deputy sheriff, saloon keeper, farmer, and entrepreneur. 

The family of John Ross Forsyth settled in Boaz about 1885, and he built many of the 
houses and served as justice of the peace. E. M. Lasseter brought his family from Bethsaida 
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church area, near College Park, Georgia in 1885. Thomas Cobb Pullen accompanied his family 
from Newnan, Georgia, to the Whitesville community. Early in the twentieth century he 
became a mail carrier and settled in Boaz, later operating a hardware store. 

The John Simeon Roberson family, with five children, migrated from Hart County, 
Georgia, first to Douglas, then into Boaz where he operated a general merchandise store and 
served as fourth mayor. George Jefferson Roberts was born in the Friendship community in 
1890. He married Georgia Brown in 1916, and they were the parents of June Weathers and 
Macon Roberts, two of Boaz’s most staunch citizens. 

John H. Snead was born in the Snead community in 1852, moved to Boaz in the early 
1890s, and became a major factor in the early business development of Boaz. In fall 1879 
William Taylor Stonicher and his family joined a caravan of seven covered wagons from Georgia 
for a journey which took them to the Boaz-Kilpatrick area. Later they moved closer into town. 
The Josiah Franklin Trussells settled in Boaz in 1897. The Zachariah Wells family was securely 
ensconced on what became North Brown Street before 1878. Also the Gillespie dynasty was 
rooted north of Boaz by 1877 (see chapter 8). Edward FE. Whitman arrived from Guntersville in 
1891, got into business with backing from his father, spearheaded the move to incorporate the 
town, and became the first mayor of Boaz. There were numerous other early families whose 
names have been lost to history. 


Boaz Before Incorporation 


Billy Sparks’ offer of a free lot to anyone who would start a business brought a host of 
takers. The first business in Boaz was a store opened in 1885 by George M. Emory Mann, on an 
acre given him by Billy Sparks. It has been suggested that Mann had traveled with Sparks from 
Georgia, but it is more likely that he arrived about the same time into the Albertville area. 

In 1892 Mann opened the first hotel, a frame building which became a social center for 
Boaz, as well as a haven for weary travelers and peddlers. Stores were opened in 1889 by W. H. 
“Hamp” Bynum, William H. Bartlett, and J. W. Collier. Over the next decade or so, businesses 
were launched by Henry J. Benefield, W. S. Bobo, Floyd W. Duffey, A. J. Hunt, Robert R. 
McCleskey, T. H. McCown, Joel Noel, Dr. F. A. Liddell, Dr. J. T. Dodd, Dr. W. L. Noel, J. P. Smith, 
C. E. Snead, John H. Snead, J. G. Snellgrove, T. A. Snellgrove, F. M. Sparks, J. M. Thompson, and 
Ed FE. Whitman with his father J. P. Whitman. 

The single most important event in the development of a town was the railroad. The 
Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railroad reached Boaz (from Gadsden) in 1892 and was 
completed to Guntersville within a year. The arrival of the railroad was the fulfillment of a long 
delayed promise. In 1848 General S. K. Rayburn projected a rail line connecting the Tennessee 
River at Guntersville with the Coosa River. He induced the government to grant him 120 sec- 
tions of land within 15 miles on either side of the proposed line. For obvious reasons, the rail- 
road was to be called the Tennessee and Coosa Railroad (T & C for short). He employed Hugh 
Carlisle to prepare the road bed. 
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When the Civil War broke out, the road was almost completely graded. Rails which were 
ordered from Birmingham, England, could not be shipped and no tracks were laid until after 
Lee’s surrender to Union troops. In the postwar era only a short, eleven mile stretch between 
Gadsden and Attalla was completed before the company fell into bankruptcy in 1873. 

In the course of time, assets of the company were acquired by the N. C. and St. L. 
Railway, which quickly extended the track to nearby Littleton at the base of Sand Mountain. 
Construction from Littleton to Guntersville was agonizing slow. For three years before they 
were ever able to do so, Boaz farmers were regularly told that they would be able to rail-ship 
their cotton to market that fall. Arrival of the railroad in 1892 gave Boaz the edge that other 
older outlying communities, such as Red Apple, did not have. Tradition says that S. A. Stewart 
(son-in- law of Billy Sparks) and G. M. E. Mann were the first residents of Boaz to ride on the 
train. 

One of the first businesses to profit directly from the advent of the “iron horse” was the 
livery stable. Salesmen arriving by train needed transportation into the country. Brothers Eli, 
John, and Tom Snellgrove opened the first livery stable in 1894. Later, two of the brothers went 
into other ventures and left the livery business to John. He was later killed when kicked by a 
horse. Both the building and the operation of the railroad gave employment to people in Boaz. 
Joel Noel won the contract for supplying the crossties. William Franklin Williamson was 
employed to haul the ties, and upon completion of the railroad, he was appointed express agent. 
Ed Whitman became the first station master at $30 a month. Because he was not proficient in 
telegraphy, Whitman employed Thomas A. Snellgrove as his telegrapher at $15 per month from 
his own salary. The original 1892 station was enlarged in 1896-1897. In 1893 Western Union 
service was extended to Boaz, with Claud Harper the operator. 

In yet another way advent of the railroad in Boaz brought about an improved way of life. 
Farmers began to use more fertilizer, hauling it from Boaz and other rail stops. Heretofore it 
had been next to impossible to bring it up the mountain from Gadsden or Guntersville. And 
with the use of guano fertilizer, the most common fertilizer at the close of the old century, crop 
production dramatically improved. 

The Guntersville Democrat in spring 1893 was so impressed with the dramatic growth in 
Boaz that it printed a story about the businesses in the still-unincorporated town. There were 
ten business houses, a train depot, a cotton warehouse, a sawmill, a cotton mill, a grist mill and 
a planer, a wood and blacksmith shop, a photo gallery, two churches, a school building, and 
twenty- seven dwellings. Both Masons and Oddfellows had chapters in Boaz. Doctors J. T. 
Dodd and F. A. Liddell were partners in medical practice and operated the community’s only 
drug store. Dr. Dodd’s story was a testimony to the healthful condition of life on Sand 
Mountain. He had been down to 90 pounds and not expected to live when he moved there for 
his health. Now he was up to 147 and still regaining those lost pounds. 

The paper singled out several of the pioneer business leaders. In point of time, first was 
G. M. E. Mann, who had established a general store in Boaz in 1885 which handled groceries, 
with a line of millinery, handled by Mrs. Mann. Soon thereafter he established the first hotel, a 
frame structure with twelve rooms. J. H. Snead moved to Boaz in 1891 and built a two-story 
frame business house at what became 101 North Main Street. He was assisted by J. D. 
McCleskey and John W. McMahan. 
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The McCleskey brothers had worked with Snead in the Snead community. As the news- 
paper put it, “When the iron horse was about to strike Boaz and the trade naturally gravitated 
to the rail head... [R. R. McCleskey] sold out his interest at Snead and moved to Boaz.” R. R. 
McCleskey opened his own general store in partnership with his father J. E. McCleskey. W. S. 
Bobo of Boaz and A. J. “Jack” Hunt of Friendship opened a hardware store which handled bug- 
gies, carts, hardware, disc harrows, plows, harnesses, and farming tools. J. G. Snellgrove had 
lived in Friendship since 1885; he moved to Boaz in 1891 and opened a grocery and general 
merchandise store. Henry J. Benefield was proprietor of various mills, including the first cot- 
ton gin. Each of these men went on to become major business and professional leaders in Boaz, 
except W. S. Bobo who migrated to Texas. 

By the time Boaz came into legal existence, many businesses and services had been 
established. Elijah Gibson Williamson, in conjunction with his son-in-law, Jack Davis, operated 
a machine shop on North Main Street and sold a steam engine that ran saw mills, well drills, 
and shingle mills. He later operated his own mill. In 1899 H. J. Benefield and Joel Noel 
acquired a threshing machine. That was the same year in which Joel Noel advertised that he 
had ice available; “any quantity,” he promised. In 1892 Benefield and Ed Whitman, who had 
opened a general merchandise store a year previously, went into the tanning-bark business. By 
1894 Benefield and Denson had begun to manufacture furniture, probably the first industry in 
Boaz. 

In the recently established Sand Mountain Signal of September 15, 1893, Bobo and Hunt 
advertised buggy whips. Before 1900 Joseph Creel and his son Elijah Howard Creel founded a 
general merchandise store which remained in the family under various names until the depres- 
sion of the 1930s. Lon Williams went into the hardware business in 1890, opening a store 
which lasted until the 1920s. John H. Snead announced in 1900 that he had established a bar- 
ber chair at the back of his store. W.H. Bartlett spoke of his fashionable styles which he had 
bought in Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Rome, Georgia. McCleskey’s advertised a sale and 
announced arrival of nobby hats. Bob’s had shoes for sale. J. P. Smith & Brothers Cash Racket 
Store offered two papers of pins for five cents, Washington axes at forty-five cents, horseshoe 
nails at nine cents per pound, and hand saws for fifty cents. 

In the editorial column, a Mr. Thompson is described approvingly as “a shrewd mer- 
chant.” Four weeks later, W. Hampton Bynum offered lard, flour, salt, coffee, syrup, all sort of 
canned goods, and fine cigars. In the Christmas season of 1894, Sam Block’s encouraged par- 
ents to purchase Santa Claus items from his emporium. W. W. Walker, shoemaker, advertised in 
1896,“I am prepared to do all kinds of shoework in first class style.” 

A year later, N. C. Curtis arrived from Calhoun, Georgia, to open a tin shop in which he 
sold stoves and house furnishings. An advertisement later in the year referred to Bell and 
Curtis, which offered stoves and furniture, and now added coffins. Tinware remained a “spe- 
cialty.” How well they fared is hard to know, because six months later Claud Harper (formerly 
with Western Union) and David McCleskey “opened up a full line of tinware, stoves, furniture, 
ec” 

The Sand Mountain Signal, which had been located in Albertville from its inception in 
1893, was moved to Boaz in 1895 and published thereafter by the Boaz Printing Company. J. H. 
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Snead was president, W. H. Barrett vice president, Rev. A. McHan secretary, treasurer, and busi- 
ness manager, and E. G. Williamson assistant business manager. McHan, the founding editor, 
remained at the helm for another three years. He resigned abruptly in 1898, without offering 
explanation, and was succeeded by Clarence L. Noel, local news editor. 

Almost simultaneous with the Signal’s move to Boaz, a second newspaper, the Boaz 
Enterprise, was begun. S. A. Williams of Anniston was editor and publisher. “It is to be a mod- 
ern country newspaper, devoted to the interests of Boaz and Marshall County,” wrote the editor 
of the Guntersville Democrat. At a later time it was self-described as the county’s only 
Republican paper. The final issue of the eleven-year-old venture was on August 26, 1904. There 
was no explanation for its demise. It was most remarkable for a community as small as Boaz to 
have two good newspapers. 

Possibly one of the most amazing services for a small, still frontier town was offered by 
C. C. Geiger. He was a photographer who began part-time photographic work in 1893 while 
farming. In 1899 he moved to town where he worked until his death in 1938. He first lived 
about eight miles out from Boaz, farming for a livelihood and taking photographs as a sideline. 
The quality of his work (and presumably reasonableness of his prices) made such a heavy 
demand on his time that he decided to do photographic work on a full-time basis. As he 
moved into town, he built a house with his detached studio (or gallery as he called it) in front 
of the house. Based there, he recorded life on Sand Mountain for almost half a century. Many 
of the photographs of late nineteenth and early twentieth century subjects in this book were 
taken by him. His work showed artistic creativity, and the sharpness of his group portraits puts 
to shame many photographers a century later. 

In addition, touring photographers were constantly advertising their impending visits to 
Boaz. C. W. Riley of the Irving Photo Company promised in 1894 to make four photographs 
for fifty cents. In the next century J. T. Abercrombie regularly set up a tent for about a month at 
a time, which served as his studio. 


When Cotton Was Still King 


From the earliest times, cotton was the lifeblood of the Boaz economy. For decades wag- 
ons loaded with cotton laboriously made their way down the mountain to Gadsden for ginning, 
baling, and sale. During the 1890s all of these services, along with warehousing, became avail- 
able in Boaz. As early as 1890, Henry J. Benefield operated a cotton gin in Boaz. In 1897 the 
Boaz Gin Company opened, producing the innovative round bale. The idea did not catch on, 
and soon it reverted to packing square bales. 

The procedure for dealing with cotton after it was picked began with carting it into 
town. At the peak of the season, farmers would arise early to be in line when the gin opened. 
Some had to wait all day and even into the night. In later years, local cafes remained open all 
night to accommodate the waiting farmers. After cotton left the fields it was ginned, a mechani- 
cal process (dating back a century to Eli Whitney) that separated the lint from the seed. Seeds 
in early years were discarded, and the lint was baled in units of about 500 pounds. The farmer 
usually paid the ginner a portion of his crop for handling the ginning and baling. The bales 
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might be loaded onto his wagon, and he would seek a cotton buyer. 

R. R. McCleskey was the first of the buyers in Boaz. As Boaz became an increasingly 
important cotton center, Boaz attracted several buyers. Sometimes the farmer would shop 
around for the best bid. It was not uncommon, however, for some to do as did the farmer who 
told Ed Whitman that he would trust Whitman to give him the best price and would not waste 
time shopping around. The buyer determined the price he would pay by taking a sample from 
the bale, usually by plucking a few fibers from the outside of the bale. Experience told the buyer 
how much this would later sell for, and he made a bid accordingly. Occasionally a deceptive 
farmer would pack the bale so that the best cotton was on the outside of the bale, leaving an 
inferior grade on the inside. This deception was called “plating” and in time was made a crimi- 
nal offense. Ed Whitman once bought a bale which had a millstone imbedded in the middle. 
Since each bale was weighed and the farmer was paid by the pound, this could have been a prof- 
itable ruse, had the perpetrator gotten away with it, which, at least in this case, he did not. 

After making the purchase, the buyer had the choice of storing it in the warehouse until 
a later day when resale prices could be higher, or of taking it immediately to market. If it went 
to market immediately, it would be loaded onto a box car which would remain on the siding 
until full. Some Sand Mountain cotton was used elsewhere in the nation or even shipped over- 
seas, typically to England. In the course of time, Ed Whitman, a leading buyer, established a 
relationship with the Comer family and shipped almost all of his bales to Avondale Mills in 
Birmingham. Not all cotton buyers were so fortunate, and many had to deal with cotton bro- 
kers who were agents for the mills. Their services subtracted from the amount of money 
received by the cotton buyer. 

Whitman, who was one of the major buyers, owned a large warehouse along the railroad 
tracks in which he stored cotton while awaiting higher off season prices. In May 1893 lightning 
struck the Whitman warehouse and set it afire, resulting in the total loss of 300 bales. He car- 
ried no insurance and had borrowed heavily at the Guntersville Bank to buy the cotton. At the 
time this story appeared in the newspaper, Whitman was in Guntersville attempting to make 
arrangements for repayment of the loan. There was no further word of his success, but since he 
was shortly involved in various other ventures in Boaz, he must have worked out a plan accept- 
able to the hard-nosed bankers. 

The major byproduct of cotton ginning was the seeds. For generations they were dis- 
carded as useless waste. Early in the twentieth century it was discovered that the seed contained 
an oil which could be used in cooking and for other purposes. In 1903 the Boaz Cotton Oil 
Company was incorporated with a capitalization of $25,000. The major stockholders were R. R. 
McCleskey and E. E Whitman, each with one-fifth of the stock. Other lesser amounts of stock 
were held by William E. Snead, C. E. Snead, and John H. Snead, among others. The business 
flourished and became one of the major sources of Whitman’s later fortune. 


Pioneer Life 


By any standard, life on the Sand Mountain frontier of the late nineteenth century was 
anything but easy. An anonymous columnist using the pseudonym of Seth Peleg, comparing 
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conditions in 1922 with those fifty years earlier, wrote: “I have often heard the saying, “Oh, if we 
could live over the good old days we would be happy.’ I have no desire,” exclaimed Seth Peleg, 
“to live through them any more. I want my days to get better the longer I live.” 

For most of the people living atop Sand Mountain in the 1880s and 1890s, farming was 
the principal way of life. In spite of the huge holdings that many pioneers had, there were no 
plantations. Most farms were tended by a single family, occasionally with help from a white 
tenant. One descendant of a pioneer complained that the family farm was so small that when 
his father called “Whoa,” his neighbor’s horse stopped plowing. Plows at first were wooden 
implements, which of course meant that they broke frequently. 

The soil atop Sand Mountain supported a variety of crops, but it needed a lot of help for 
best results. Like most soil, it required fertilization for optimum production. Much of the area 
was rocky. An early settler complained that his family farmed 160 acres of rocks. In the spring 
they would clear the field of rocks, he explained, and by fall they had grown back. Through 
much of the nineteenth century oxen and steers were used to pull plows or wagons and were 
used even for riding. Horses and mules gradually supplanted them. 

Of primary importance was raising enough food for the family with as much left over as 
possible for selling. Cotton was the principal cash crop, although foodstuffs found a ready mar- 
ket. In the mid 1890s, for instance, strawberries became a significant export. Farmers consid- 
ered that they were doing well if they produced one-half to a full bale of cotton per acre and 15 
to 30 bushels of corn per acre. Those who grew grains expected 5 to 10 bushels of wheat and 15 
to 25 bushels of oats. Women bartered chickens and eggs for such household necessities as pins 
and baking soda. 

It soon became apparent that the best yields could be achieved by the use of fertilizer. 
One writer, with some exaggeration and a good imagination, said that without fertilizer Sand 
Mountain land was “too poor to rust a nail.” Guano was the most commonly used product. 
References to the use of guano were seen as early as 1881. But until the train brought it up the 
mountain, guano use was severely limited. One anonymous farmer, running a two-horse farm, 
purchased six tons in 1896. In 1896, 800 tons were sold in Boaz, and a year later 1,500 tons. 
James P. Gillespie, presumably using fertilizer, produced 15 bales of cotton on 18 acres and 450 
bushes of corn on 20 acres. 

The local newspapers reported on firsts and superlative items of produce that were 
brought to the office of the editor. J. E. McCleskey dug a beet which weighed ten pounds. 
Hugh Dodd brought an egg which measured six inches in circumference one way and eight 
inches the other. Marion Sparks grew a turnip twenty-six inches in circumference. Joel Noel 
raised a radish that was fourteen inches long and eight inches in circumference. The price paid 
for the year's first bale of cotton was always reported. It was about two to five cents a pound 
above later prices. One year the date of the earliest fully grown watermelon was noted as July 
20. These were items of more than passing interest to a rural constituency. 

Weather was a matter of grave concern, but something over which farmers had no con- 
trol. A late April killing frost in 1893 just about wiped out the farmers who complained that 
they had no more seeds to sow. The winter of 1894-1895 was particularly severe, prompting an 
amateur poet to commemorate the event: 
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“Twas shiver-in-the-bed weather; 
“Twas cover-up-the-head weather; 
“Twas cold all night, ‘twas cold all day; 
The Bureau’s record broke away, 
And devil and plumber were both to pay. 
To marvel that we were left alive 
In February of ‘95. 
Sand Mountain Signal, February 22, 1895 


Cold weather apparently continued into spring, and another anonymous bard commiser- 
ated with the embattled farmer: 


Cotton looks bad. 
Corn looks low. 
The farmer feels sad 
When the North winds blow. 
Sand Mountain Signal, June 7, 1895 


Every farm had chickens and other livestock. Even townspeople kept horses (for trans- 
portation), cows (for fresh milk), and chickens (for eggs and chicken meat). A highly contro- 
versial stock law was passed in 1899 which required farmers to keep their animals from grazing 
in the fields of someone else. This necessitated construction of fencing which was expensive (if 
wire) or terribly time consuming (if wood rails). 

Originally houses on the mountain were log cabins. They were easiest and quickest to 
build. This was true in town as well as on the countryside. They were quite unsatisfactory and 
were replaced as soon as possible by frame houses. T. R. Claborn was born 1900 on the bluff 
overlooking Bristow’s Cove at the village known as Spain. Until he was fourteen he lived in a 
two-room log house built by his father. One of the rooms had the parents’ bed, stove, fireplace, 
and cupboard. The other had three beds, and the children slept two or three to a bed. The 
rooms had no ceiling. 

F. A. Dodd, born 1914, remembered that their house was so drafty that he would awaken 
to discover snow on his bedcovers. The cracks in the floor were so wide that his mother could 
check on whether there were eggs in the chicken nests under the house. Mrs. Holderfield 
recalled sleeping under eight or ten quilts. At Charlie Copeland’s grandfather’s house the 
rough-hewn plank floors were scrubbed down once a year with a shuck mop and lye soap. 

During the 1890s these crude dwellings began to disappear from the landscape, particu- 
larly inside Boaz. They were heated by one central fireplace, which originally was also the chief 
cooking area. As housing was upgraded, wood-burning stoves were introduced, and smaller 
fireplaces were built in each room. B. F. Sims remembered that in the 1870s in his family’s log 
cabin there were only a few cooking utensils—a kettle, oven, skillet, and a frying pan. There 
were also a loom and a spinning wheel. He referred to their whirring sound as the “music in a 
log cabin.” Bedding was made from goose feathers taken from the flock found on the farm. 
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Duties of the women, in addition to cooking, spinning, and weaving, included soap making and 
washing. Most clothing was homemade, although shoes, equipped with brass safety toes, had to 
be purchased. Until Boaz developed, farmers did most of their shopping in Attalla, Gadsden, 
Collinsville, or Guntersville, usually in conjunction with sale of their cotton. 

Farm life had its routine. The men and boys went into the fields early in the morning. 
Around the middle of the day, one of the boys would notice smoke coming from the chimney, a 
sure sign that lunch was being prepared. The father would caution them to listen for the horn 
or bell. When it sounded, even the mules knew it was time to return fora meal. In the after- 
noon they returned to the fields, while the mother and girls attended to domestic affairs. 

By any later standard, farm life around 1900 was simple, hard, and monotonous. Yet at 
times it had bright spots. Inez McNeil recalled that her farm family had an old organ. Nathan 
P. Thompson went swimming in Slab Creek, as did many other boys. For sport Walter Frank 
Hales rode bulls and yearlings, pitched horseshoes, fished, hunted, and shot “marvels” (i.e., mar- 
bles). Old George, one of the Hales’ yearlings, would get the kids off his back by going under a 
tree with low limbs. 

Money was always a scarce commodity, so families were always looking for ways to pick 
up a few pennies. Mrs. Jessie Dean remembered that she picked blackberries and took them 
into town. Mrs. Young would pay her twenty cents a gallon and Mrs. Cooley twenty-five cents 
and a cookie. She was earning money to purchase a $3.50 tennis racket. Some of the farmers 
raised sorghum cane and sold syrup, while others kept bees and sold the honey. Strawberries 
and watermelons were cash crops that brought in money at seasons when cotton payments had 
long since run out. Chickens and eggs could usually be traded in town for merchandise. 

Trips into town were rare. Women seldom left the house except to go to church and 
revivals. “In those days,” recalled Mamie Isbell Stanfield,“you did your living at home.” The 
men went into town to sell cotton and to have meal ground. About the only groceries that a 
farmer purchased were sugar, flour, baking soda, and coffee. 


Early Boaz 


Town life shed its primitive mantle slightly earlier than the countryside. Yet Boaz was 
slow in developing a modern look. There were no brick buildings, either residential or com- 
mercial, until the very end of the century. In 1900 C. E. Snead and John Snead built the first 
brick stores, and in the following year W. E. Snead constructed another. Following several disas- 
trous fires in the early years of the new century, all downtown buildings were made of brick. 
The earliest houses were crude log cabins, but, for the most part, these were replaced with frame 
houses as quickly as conditions permitted. Occasional brick homes were raised after 1900. 

Fires were a commonplace in this era. The railroad ran alongside the main street of 
town, and sparks from the engine occasionally set off fires in nearby buildings. From them it 
often spread to surrounding areas and wiped out whole blocks. Some fires were set by light- 
ning, and a few were thought to be the work of arsonists (called incendiaries). Firefighting was 
on a voluntary basis—everybody pitched in to help. As yet there was no water tank or piping to 
carry water from the town well. A bucket brigade had to pass bucket after bucket. Significant 
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early fires were those in 1881, 1893, 1900, 1901, and 1905. 
One observer unconsciously left a descrip tion of downtown, as well as various customs 
and practices, at the turn of the century. It read: 


Eight business houses were destroyed by fire at Boaz about midnight Sunday [August 19, 
1900]. Every store house on the east side of the street |was] destroyed. J. H. Snead lost both his 
large stores and his warehouse. C. E. Snead & Bros., R. R. McCleskey & Co.’s furniture house, the 
post office building, the Signal [newspaper] office, T: A. Snellgrove’s and J. B. Martin's stores. C. E. 
Snead was heaviest loser, $12,000. J. H. Snead came next with $10,000. Both firms had insurance 
to cover over half the loss. None of the others had any insurance. ... The citizens saved a portion 
of the remaining stocks and Postmaster J. D. McCleskey saved his mails and government valuables. 

The citizen who gave the alarm found it difficult to arouse the town by shouting or firing a 
pistol, so he touched off some dynamite and soon had the whole town out fighting fire. 

Only a vigorous effort saved the stores on the west side of the street. 

Guntersville Democrat, August 23, 1900 


Streets went unpaved until well into the next century. One early settler recalled that in 
rain, the streets would get so muddy that even a horse would get mired down. Modern utilities 
were slow in appearing. Until 1912 there was neither a water system nor electricity. In addition 
to many private wells, two public wells downtown served the general needs of the small com- 
munity. One was in the center of town, near the middle of the intersection of Mill and Main 
streets. It was covered and nearby was a concrete trough for watering horses. Another well was 
about a block east. 

Stores were numerous. They usually carried general merchandise, clothing, or hardware 
(or some combination of the foregoing). Chain stores, just making their appearance nationally, 
were unheard of in Boaz. Each store was a proprietorship or a partnership. During most of the 
history of the town, the ownership of stores was constantly changing. Two or more men would 
launch a business, and later all partners would sell out to one of them. Then each of the former 
partners would go off and start his own, sometimes competing, business. Buyouts and mergers 
resulted in a constantly changing array of names on Main Street. Only a few businesses sur- 
vived under the same ownership long enough to pass to the next generation. 

The only business initiated and run by a woman was a millinery shop owned by Mrs. 
Dollie Johnson. Hers was one of the few specialty shops. Mrs. Ida Snellgrove had a millinery 
shop in connection with her husband’s store. Another was a meat market kept by John 
Monroe Brown, who migrated from Hart County, Georgia, in 1898. He claimed the unchal- 
lenged title of Boaz’s first butcher. 

With the creation of an incorporated town in 1897, it was not long before Boaz needed 
to employ a policeman. James Nathan Woods was the first law enforcement officer. And for 
several years the city had only one officer, variously also called constable or marshal. Fire pro- 
tection was provided by a volunteer group which was summoned by firing a pistol in the air 
several times. 
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The first telephone was installed in the year of incorporation, 1897. The office and 
switchboard were in McCleskey’s store. Two years later it was newsworthy that a Mr. Dunn in 
Albertville was able to telephone Bob McCleskey about cotton prices. Lines to other outlying 
areas were still several years into the future. Through the years, telephone service generally pre- 
ceded electricity. 

With completion of the rail line, mail was no longer brought by a carrier on horseback. 
Two trains a day ran in each direction, and each brought sacks of mail. Atha Thomas loaded 
the bags in his dray, drawn by his horse named Tom, and carried them to the post office. 
Although rural free delivery was inaugurated nationally in 1897, it was six years before Boaz was 
authorized to establish rural routes. Until that time, everyone was obligated to pick up mail at 
the post office. 


Health and Doctors 


Health, illness, medicines, and treatment of assorted ailments were still at a primitive 
condition. The earliest known doctor in the village was Russell Sparks. As late as 1880 he was 
known as a blacksmith. When he died in 1889, he was a doctor. He was returning home from a 
sick call late at night and was apparently thrown from his horse. In 1890, when the first plat of 
Boaz town lots was filed, a Dr. Wood and a Dr. Dosier were shown as Main Street property 
owners. Nothing else is known about them. 

Boaz was well supplied with doctors later in the 1890s. In fact by 1903 the town sup- 
ported no fewer than ten doctors. Frequent pregnancies, early deaths, severe farm injuries, 
uncontrollable epidemics strained the services of these doctors. It was not uncommon for a 
physician to be summoned in the middle of the night. In the days before telephones and elec- 
tric doorbells, a member of the family of the sick person would have to stand in the dark street 
outside the doctor’s house and call out, “Hello,” until the doctor awoke and responded. 
Although he might have to go only a few block within Boaz, the call often was to ride five or ten 
miles into the country, possibly in pitch-black darkness. Once he arrived, the doctor usually 
remained with the patient until there was some resolution of the crisis, such as that the fever 
had broken, or that the patient had died. On these visits, the doctor took his little black bag of 
tools and drugs and was prepared for surgery which he might perform with the patient on the 
kitchen table and family members filling the role of nurse. It was not uncommon for the doctor 
to remain at the bedside for two or three days without returning home. In this way physicians 
established a very close personal relationship with their patients. And the services of many doc- 
tors was required, even in a very small town. 

Four of the long-term early physicians were Dr. D. A. Morton, Dr. W. L. Noel, and his son 
Dr. W. E. Noel, and Dr. W. T. Gillespie. Morton moved to Boaz from Attalla in 1894 and 
remained until his death In addition to the practice of medicine, Morton was third mayor of 
Boaz. W. L. Noel established a drug store which remained in the family for half of the life of 
Boaz. W. E. (Earl) Noel joined his father in medical care of Boaz in 1900, soon after he com- 
pleted medical training. Dr. W. T. Gillespie practiced in McVille in 1897 but soon was busy in 
Boaz. 
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An optician made occasional visits to Boaz and stayed for several days at a time. This 
was also true for dentists. Not until 1905 did Boaz have a resident dentist. One of the earliest 
itinerant dentists was Dr. J. A. Freeman of Walnut Grove who visited Boaz several times during 
1893 and 1894. Later there was a Dr. Reid, also from Walnut Grove. In 1897 a Dr. Gunn and 
his son Perry advertised that they would be in town for certain days. In 1899 a Dr. Murphree, 
from Walnut Grove, provided services for a few weeks. In 1894 Dr. Noel and Dr. Morton 
advertised that they had taken lessons from a dentist noted for his painless extractions and that 
they were ready to provide this service. 

“The health of the community is good” was a common refrain in news reports from 
Boaz. An occasional epidemic raged through town, but these were rare. In 1890 there was a 
bad outbreak of “La grippe,” the old name for influenza. A few cases of mumps were reported 
in 1895. A typhoid epidemic in summer 1907 took many lives, including two children of Dr. 
W. T. Gillespie. 


Leisure Time Activities 


While life was hard, even by nineteenth century standards, residents of Boaz had time for 
fun. Amusements were more people oriented, simply because “things” were less available. 
Family affairs were a favorite—weddings, decoration day at the cemetery, picnics, hunting, and 
quilting parties. A Mrs. McLeod gave a quilting party in May 1893. “There were three quilts 
up and twenty-four ladies and eighteen children present.” Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter listed 
early social activities as square dances, corn huskings, log rollings, and house raisings. At the 
time of the Spanish-American war, patriotic rallies revealed a fervor unseen in a generation. On 
one occasion they raised a pole and hoisted a flag 100 feet high. 

J. L. Turk, one of the largest sorghum producers in the county, gave “an old-time candy 
pulling” for some eighty participants. “The moon furnished good light. It was a sight to see 
them pulling the candy. At 10:00 the old folks began to go home.” The reporter left the rest of 
the story of what the young people then did to the reader’s imagination. L. B. Plunkett, an old- 
timer, described these candy pulls. “A fellow would get a big wad and a girl friend to help pull 
it. When the candy got hard enough that the boy could pull the girl to him, it was time to stop.” 
The candy was laid aside to cool and then chopped into small pieces. 

Masons and Independent Order of Oddfellows (IOOF), the foremost fraternal orders in 
nineteenth century Boaz, sponsored group activities. In 1896, for example, IOOF organized the 
first railroad excursion to Black Creek (now Noccalula) Falls, so that its members and their 
friends could “jollificate,” to use their quaint term. (See chapter 13.) 

Baseball was introduced before 1893 and quickly became the number one team sport on 
the mountain. Papers announced in 1893 that the “boys will reorganize their ball club shortly.” 
Over the next few years, the senior Boaz team “crossed bats” with teams from Albertville, 
Walnut Grove, Bethsaida, Wyeth City (Guntersville), Arab, and other surrounding areas. 
Spectators poured out to root for the home team. 

The complete lineup for two games, one against Guntersville (won by Boaz 23-9) and 
the other against Joppa (Boaz lost 21-18) was recorded in the Guntersville paper. Customarily 
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the paper named only the pitchers and sometimes anyone who hit a home run. On one occa- 
sion, however, the whole roster was reported as follows: Gordon Phillips, pitcher; Scott 
Strickland, catcher; Walter Medlock, first base; Howell Sparks, second base; Earl Noel, third 
base; Pickens Gillespie, shortstop; John McCleskey, right field; Alva York, left field; and Sam 
Strickland, center field. For the afternoon game, Sam Strickland and Earl Noel swapped posi- 
tions. By 1895 there was a competitive juvenile team, called the Boaz Nine, which defeated the 
Albertville Invincibles 68 to 46. Well into the twentieth century, baseball continued to be the 
primary sport on Sand Mountain. Twenty-two year old Robert Leon (Lon) McCleskey played 
shortstop starting in 1908. He later managed the team and was given an offer to play with a 
major league team. At the insistence of his uncle, John Snead, for whom he worked, he turned 
down the offer. The Sneads feared that he would be injured. 

A brief excursion on the new railroad was an exciting warm weather event. A picnic was 
usually spread at the most remote point, and the group boarded a return train later in the day. 
A literary society was inaugurated in 1894. Mrs. G. M. E. Mann was named president, and 
newspaper editor Tom McHan vice president. Meetings were held monthly at the Mann Hotel. 

An adult debating society existed as early as 1893, when its debate topic was “Resolved, 
That war has been a greater evil to mankind than intemperance.” Officers in 1894 included N. 
C. Curtis, a newly arrived local businessman, and J. D. McCleskey. And in the same year a 
debating society for young people was formed. The debate topic for 1895 was challenging, if 
not intimidating: “Resolved, That Columbus deserves greater honor for discovering America, 
than Washington for defending it.” Political rallies and other “speakings,” as public lectures 
came to be called, drew large crowds. Many of these were related to the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement or patriotic rallies. 

Of all the group activities, unquestionably the most popular were the “singings.” Singing 
societies and singing schools were known in Boaz in the early 1880s. From then on, Sand 
Mountain was known for its devotion to its unique type of music, which is rooted in shaped 
note or Sacred Harp singing. A. J. Showalter, J. Henry Showalter, and S. J. Perry from Dalton, 
Georgia, frequently came to Boaz to teach or lead singing schools. In time, several local people 
became regionally prominent. (See chapter 7.) Almost every church used the fifth Sunday as 
an occasion for a musical program, and on occasion a weekend would be devoted to music. For 
an all-day singing, well-filled picnic baskets, and even trunks of food, were an essential. A 
singing school lasted for twenty days, and met morning, afternoon, and evening, for a total cost 
of only $3.00 per pupil. 

Church played a prominent role in the life of Boaz in the pioneer era. (See chapter 12.) 
Many who came to Sand Mountain had been active church members back home, and religion 
was one of the intangibles they brought with them. Churches were found all over the moun- 
tain, and after the formation of Boaz, they began dotting the corners of the new town. By 1900 
three churches had been formed in Boaz. These were the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (i.e. Northern Methodists), and Southern Baptists. Rural 
churches of these and other denominations were also found in the nearby countryside. The tra- 
ditional patterns of worship prevailed. Each denomination had preaching only once or twice a 
month until 1910. In effect, people could go to church every Sunday, possibly in the same 
building since the city churches shared space at times. Only the preacher changed. 
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Weekly Sunday School was a vital part of the religious life. An anonymous writer in 
1881, noted, “We have a flourishing Sabbath school and weekly prayer meeting in our neighbor- 
hood.” Sunday School, which met every week, provided spiritual continuity. In the earliest 
days, Sunday School was ecumenical. That is, there was a single Sunday School for the entire 
community. By 1893 the various denominations had begun to conduct their own schools, but 
all joined to organize the Sand Mountain Sunday School Convention. The second president 
was J. A. Patterson of Boaz. In January 1896, with better transportation available, the Marshall 
County Sunday School Association was organized. From the Boaz Union Sunday School, dele- 
gates were A. E. Dorman and Miss Eddie Moseley, who were the public schoolteachers. It affili- 
ated with the Alabama State Sunday School Association. When the Marshall County 
Convention met in Albertville in 1900, delegates from Boaz included O. L. Bruce, M. L. 

Gillespie, Miss Sally Head, J. S. Roberson, and P. H. Snow. Baptists, known for their ind epend- 
ence and denominational exclusivity, withdrew and created their own Boaz Baptist Sunday 
School Convention in 1895. 

The first generation of church buildings were frame structures, after they outgrew a tem- 
porary log building that apparently served as a preaching point before congregations were offi- 
cially organized. Benches were plain, rough hewn wood, and terribly uncomfortable. The 
building was a single room, with a slightly raised platform at the front for the pulpit. Toilet 
facilities (“privies”) were outside, well removed from the building. Seldom was there a well, and 
if one had to have a drink, a visit to a neighboring farm was the best option. A single pot-belly 
stove might take the chill off the room if the temperature was not extreme. The church was 
more likely to have a pump organ than a piano, if it had any instrument. 

From an early date, education received attention of community leaders. Various schools 
were established throughout the county, and some of these were within the area that became 
greater Boaz. (See chapter 10.) The first school has been said to be a private venture taught by 
Mrs. Sarah “Sally” Sparks Williamson. The school was taught in the Main Street log home of 
her father, Billy Sparks, at what became the site of Mastin’s store on the Mall. After two years, 
she gave up the school, and school was taught by W. T. Gillespie for two years before he enrolled 
in medical school. A log hut was constructed on what became East Mill Avenue, and the school 
remained there for a number of years. During this time, the school was supported by tuition 
paid by the students and their families. Public subscriptions were received for constructing a 
new building and possibly to assist indigent children with tuition. No tax money was involved. 
Parents paid tuition in cash, and if they did not have money, they paid in produce. 

In 1891 some of the leading citizens began planning construction of a new and larger 
school. But it took several years to raise the money, and it may have been the mid 1890s before 
the building was ready. This frame structure was the center of what became the Snead campus. 
In 1903 a new public “high” school was built. 

Meanwhile in 1899 Boaz Seminary was established by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and it took over responsibility for educating Boaz students. Rev. E. B. L. Elder was principal or 
headmaster for the new Seminary. Boaz Seminary, renamed John H. Snead Seminary, contin- 
ued to offer work at all grade levels and continued as a privately supported Methodist institu- 
tion until it was taken over by the State of Alabama as a junior college in 1967 (see chapter 11). 
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The quality of education doubtless varied with each teacher. Textbooks in the nineteenth 
century were the classic McGuffey Readers, the Blueback Speller, and the copy book. On Friday 
there were spelling bees, often called a “cross spell.” Most schools had one or two teachers. 
Attendance was not compulsory, and students entered and dropped out through the year 
according to family needs. The academic calendar was built around the agricultural calendar. 
The new year began about mid-July, as crops were “laid by.” Harvest time some six weeks later 
brought the first break which ended when crops had been brought in. A Christmas break lasted 
a week or so. The spring term ended in April or May, allowing students to assist with planting. 

In many ways, life in the greater Boaz community was not much different from life in 
any rural area of America. The pleasant amenities of life were neither more nor less numerous 
than elsewhere. Nor were hardships any worse on Sand Mountain—just different. Boaz was a 
pleasant place to live. It was healthy, had a cooling breeze during the hottest days of summer, 
produced average to above average yields from its fields, provided all of the amusements of any 
small town, and boasted of its friendly, civic-minded population. It was inevitable that the 
community would come together sooner or later and formally organize a town. 


Incorporating Boaz 


For more than a decade the town had no official name, and mail had to be picked up at 
Red Apple, a post office five miles west. Informally some called it Sparkstown. For more than a 
decade little was done to formalize the town. A local post office was opened in 1887, almost ten 
years after the Sparks wagon train arrived. And it was another decade before the town was 
incorporated. At the time, it had fewer than one hundred voters. On the 1886 application for a 
post office, the population of the village was given as 21, although the post office was to serve a 
community of 500. Three years later (1890) the population had soared to about 95. In 1900 
the total population was reported at 252. During the next decade it quadrupled to 1,010. 

It was the establishment of a post office that forced city fathers to come up with a name 
for the tiny, but thriving, community. According to one version among several legends, when 
George M. Emory Mann applied for a post office, he suggested the name of Carlisle. This was 
the name of the president of the railroad which had tied Boaz to the rest of the world. So hon- 
oring him would assure that Boaz would not be overlooked when future decisions were being 
made by the railroad. However, according to this legend, there was already another Carlisle in 
the state, and the application was returned with a request for another name. Mann groped for a 
replacement for some time, before mentioning this at his Sunday dinner table. His in-laws, the 
Henry McCords, remembered that a Bible text for the day had been from the Old Testament 
book of Ruth. Ruth’s husband had been named Boaz. There was a name that was unlikely to be 
preempted, and it fitted the vision of a rural town that would be both prosperous and pious. 
Mann submitted it and won ready approval. 

The chief difficulty in accepting this version is that there was no other Carlisle post office 
in Alabama. The present-day community south of Boaz had not yet been named and was not 
actually settled. A variation on this story was that Mrs. Mann suggested taking the name Ruth 
from the day’s Sunday School lesson. Mann said that he would not live in a town named for “a 
damned woman,’ and countered with the name of Ruth’s benefactor and husband. 
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Another version of the naming said that it was Mann’s father-in-law, Henry McCord of 
Albertville, who suggested the name before the application was made. It is possible that both 
legends have some truth. 

Yet a third version of the story has circulated. G. M. E. Mann kept an open Bible by the 
cash drawer at his store. Two postal representatives came into the store and explained that the 
village was large enough for its own post office, if it only had a name. (Actually it did. Many 
knew it as Sparks Town. But that destroys this version of how Boaz got its name.) Mann had 
been reading in the book of Ruth, and when he cut his eyes down, they fell on the name of 
Ruth’s husband, Boaz. So the post office for the village, not yet incorporated, was given the 
name Boaz without a moment’s hesitation. Whichever version is correct, it seems obvious that 
the town was named for the Biblical character and that G. M. E. Mann played a key role in its 
naming. That explains how he came to be named the first postmaster of Boaz. 

As early as 1891 there was talk around Boaz of incorporating. Nearby Albertville had 
incorporated that year. Possibly the friendly rivalry which was to mark relations between Boaz 
and Albertville was already at work. If Albertville could incorporate, why not Boaz? 

Traditions have persisted and been printed for decades that Boaz in fact was incorporat- 
ed in 1891 or 1892. [e.g., Mamie Lee Dunn, “Historical Sketch of Town of Boaz, Ala.,” Boaz 
Leader, January 18, 1962.] There is no documentation to substantiate that papers were even 
drawn up or filed at that time. Nor is there any record of elections or officers that early. More 
than likely, the topic was discussed at the time, and some thought in later years that action was 
taken then. 

In fact, in October 1895 a meeting, publicly announced and well reported, was held at 
McCleskey’s furniture store to discuss the propriety and advisability of incorporating the town. 
Some citizens thought the town was established about that time. The wedding of Lizzie 
Williamson and Thomas A. Snellgrove in October 1896 was considered by the town editor to be 
“the first wedding that has ever taken place in Boaz since it became a town.” 

Incorporation was actually achieved in March 1897. The local newspaper, the Sand 
Mountain Signal, mentioned in the March 4 issue that a “movement was underway’ to incorpo- 
rate. An election was held on March 20, and with citizens’ approval, the incorporation applica- 
tion was filed in county Probate Court March 22. 

Family tradition claims that Ed F. Whitman, a prominent young businessman of the day, 
along with some other civic leaders had drafted a proposed charter for the city. Tradition has it 
that they lacked funds to employ a lawyer to write the necessary papers. There actually was no 
lawyer living in Boaz at this time. Whitman took the draft charter to Guntersville, the seat of 
Marshall County, for filing. His father-in-law was Thomas A. Street, the probate judge for 
Marshall County. Whitman sought and received some free legal advice from Judge Street and 
then paid the $25 filing fee from his own pocket. 

A caucus of citizens was held on the evening of March 30 to nominate a mayor and city 
council of aldermen. They were ratified by an election on Saturday, April 3, 1987. Whitman, a 
resident since 1891, was made mayor. The five aldermen who were selected at the same time 
were W. S. Bobo, H. J. Benefield, Will Smith, W. H. Bradford, and Dr. D. A. Morton. This new 
mayor and first council formed a strong, forward-looking government, one that was destined to 
set Boaz on a progressive path. 
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Rather surprisingly, no one today seems to know exactly what the town limits of the new 
Boaz were. The legal description of the original town contained in the incorporation document 
charted the city between a Spanish oak tree, two post oaks, a hickory tree, and a maple. These 
were located in all directions approximately “30 chains” beyond the center of Main and Mill 
Streets. No detailed maps exist. 

It appears that the town extended about a quarter mile from the center of Main Street 
and Mill Avenue intersections, in each of four directions, and these points were joined to form 
a square a half mile on each side. From a very early date, the town limits were constantly 
expanded. Sometimes this was by act of the Legislature of Alabama, but more often it was by 
vote of the city council on petition of residents. (See Acts of the Legislature of Alabama, 1945, 
p. 67; 1957, p. 595-596; 1967, p. 1279-1280; 1973, p. 1652-1654; 1975, p. 1003-1005.) 

Why did Boaz residents choose to incorporate? With the development of a cluster of 
homes and businesses, the traditional urban functions were needed, such as fire, police, and 
street maintenance. A specific situation prompted action at this particular time. It was known 
as the horse swappers’ convention. Every month or so a group of horse traders, some from as 
far away as Tennessee, assembled in Boaz. The purpose was the sale of horses and mules, and a 
profitable trade was enjoyed. But the auctions brought merriment, drunkenness, and unbri- 
dled lawlessness. When the horse swappers were in town, it was said that the streets were not 
safe. Women were offended by the raucous humor and vulgar language. Residents whose 
homes were near the downtown area said that they were forced to close doors and windows to 
shield their children from the coarse language. Everyone feared walking on the streets where 
shootings and fights were as common as on the streets of Dodge City. 

The Boaz editor, whose Main Street office must have been in the middle of the fray, 
wrote in December 1894, “The center of town where they can be seen and heard by women and 
children is no place for such a mob.” He had referred earlier to the “so called” horse swapping 
convention. He continued, “When men and things called men want to get drunk, curse, and 
swear, blackguard, and act the fool generally, they ought to get into the backwoods where they 
can raise pandemonium generally without becoming a nuisance.” In spring 1896, the swappers 
were gathering every weekend. In fall 1897 swappers virtually took over the village. To fend off 
another rowdy year, a local government was needed. 

Another related issue was control of the liquor traffic. In nearby Mountainboro in 
Etowah County were saloons and distilleries (both legal and illegal) which made it easy for set- 
tlers to purchase whiskey fairly cheaply. There was the threat that such a distillery might be 
located in Boaz. 

Boaz was already a church-based community that wanted to keep its turf dry, a place 
where whiskey could not be sold. There were no saloons in Boaz, but the Rural Felicity Saloon 
was less than two miles south of downtown Boaz. It was easy enough for anyone to get there. 

It was not by coincidence that when the town council met and adopted the town’s first 
ten ordinances on April 10, 1897, six dealt with problems created by liquor and by horse swap- 
pers. The ordinances outlawed gambling, public drunkenness, shooting firearms, fighting or 
boisterous conduct, wilfully or maliciously defacing property, lewdness, public indecency or 
other immoral and obscene conduct, using profane or obscene language in the presence of 
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women or children, and “any other offense against the peace and dignity of the town.” These 
were all considered to be misdemeanors and were punishable by a fine of one cent to $25. 
Within limits set by regulations, horse swapping continued to be big business in Boaz. 
In spring 1898, just a year after the ordinances were enacted, a report of the convention noted, 
“Several scraps and a few scrapes resulted.” Until past the World War II era, annual horse 
swapping conventions were held, but they became much more serious and orderly affairs and 
were primarily concerned with mules. The turn-around came with enactment of statewide pro- 
hibition in 1907, which closed down all saloons. J. E. McCleskey reported that at the 1911 horse 
swapping convention he never saw a more orderly crowd. “Not a loud or boisterous word was 
heard all day long,” he wrote. He went out on the streets and asked the traders why things were 
so calm. The uniform response was, “Because we can’t get whiskey.” 


“Boaz—the Coming City of the Plateau” 
Village Slogan, 1893 
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Some of the town’s most prominent citizens around 1900 posed for this picture. The occasion is unknown, but it 
could have been a social gathering of young adults living to the west of Boaz. 

Front row, left to right: Carl Thompson, : ‘ , Will Creel, , Owen Thompson, May 
Lassiter, Robert Allen Smith, Matie Rowe. 

Second row: Willie Dodd, Lou Niles, Ella Dodd, Clifford Thompson, _, 

Third row: Mary A. Mallie Smith Windsor, Bettie Smith McCleskey, Cleveland Niles, Lula Thompson 
Bryant, H. Percy Smith, Fanny Rowan, _, Dennis Bynum, Maggie Dodd, Collie Dodd, May Bishop. 

Back row, standing: Hollis Wright, Charles G. Smith, __, Henry Thompson, Unice Lasseter, 


This photo is included to 
show a typical house in the 
late 1800's. The walls are 
made of split logs. Cracks 
between logs have been 
chinked somewhat with 
wood slabs. The roof is 
made of wood shingles. On 
the porch is a pile of cotton. 
The yard is scraped except 
for shrubs that seem to have 
been cultivated. (From 
Alabama Department of 
Archives and History.) 
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This photo of a cabin at an unknown site in Marshall County shows another type of log house. The walls are 
made of small logs. In between the spaces have been plastered, probably with mud. The chimney is made of 


sticks and mud. There are no glass windows, but only wooden shutters. (From Alabama Department of 
Archives and History.) 


Two elder statesmen of early Boaz came to town as mature men of wealth, accompanying young relatives. 
John Everhart McCleskey was father of Mrs. John H. Snead, J. Dave McCleskey, and Robert Ray 
McCleskey. Joel Morton was uncle of the beloved Dr. David Morton and had many family connections. 
Both men were prominent in the Methodist Episcopal Church (St. Paul). 
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Showing off the wealth and sophistication which Boaz quickly gained by the 1890's are these 
sisters. Julia Street (left) was the daughter of a more famous Julia Street, Mrs. T. A. Street. 
Miss Julia moved to Boaz to teach in the second year of Boaz Seminary (later Snead) in 1900, 
living with her sister Mrs. E. F. (Jeanie Street) Whitman. Julia was said to have red hair and 
blue eyes. She soon married William Evan Snead, who built her a fabulous mansion and start- 
ed abank. Mary Tate Whitman (right) was considered the most beautiful of the Street girls. 
She had brown hair and eyes, never married, and died young. 


Miss Ada Williamson, 
1880-1941, was the first 
telephone switchboard 
operator for Boaz. A 
group of citizens ina 
particular section around 
town would create their 
own simple telephone 
line. All such lines would 
hook into the Bartlett 
Building on West Mill 
Avenue, where Miss Ada 
would connect them to 
each other as required. 
Later she bought and 
operated the Boaz 
Jewelry Store. She gave 
music lessons, loaned 
books to the town chil- 


Mrs. T. A. Street, widow of the wealthy pro- dren, and never married. 
bate judge of Marshall County, moved to Boaz Her father was Elijah 
and built a Victorian cottage at the corner of Williamson, the town’s 
Sparks Avenue and Brown Street, near her first machinist. 


daughter Mrs. E. F. Whitman. The Methodist 
Church South was named as a memorial to 
her in 1943. 
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“The ladies who populated Boaz,” was how one elderly Boaz man referred to the Lasseter girls. 
The Lasseter sisters married well and had children who became town leaders. Left to right are 
Victoria, 1855-1924, who married Joe Creel; Fannie, 1858-1926, who married W. R. Shadrick; 
Katie married Mr. Niles; Cora Della, 1875-1944, married J. P. Gillespie; McClendon “Mackie,” 
1859-1929, married J. H. Dodd; Flora 1873-1939, married Abel Cicero Collier in 1888. The 
women were daughters of J. L. Lasseter, who brought his family from College Park, GA. 


The petite lady center front is Martha Caroline Cochran Snellgrove, mother of all the rest. She organized her 
grown children to immigrate from Georgia to Boaz in 1889-1991. She bought a farm three miles north of town 
on the Albertville Road (later known as Hunt Dairy Farm). Then she built a house in town on Thomas Avenue. 
That site was sold in 1935 to be part of the Boaz High School property. Seated are Tom A. Snellgrove (who 
became one of the town’s biggest property owners), Mrs. Snellgrove, and John Snellgrove. Standing are Walter 
Snellgrove, Hattie Snellgrove, Eli Snellgrove (owned a livery stable, co-owned an undertaking business, and 
owned a general merchandise store); Ben Snellgrove. 
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Eli Snellgrove and Naomi Gillespie 
Snellgrove married in 1900. She was the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Gillespie, 
pioneers of 1877. Their child was Cecil 
Snellgrove. 


Martha Caroline Snellgrove (on the right) 
kept in touch with friends and kin in Villa 
Rica Georgia, from where she had 
moved to Boaz. Mollie Cochran and 
Sally Cochran came to visit in Boaz. 
Mrs. Snellgrove’s dress seen in the pic- 
ture was passed down and was modeled 
in the Boaz Centennial pageant. 


Standing in front of the Theo 
Broadwell Smith house are 
“Grandma?” Julia Hardy Moon, 1852- 
1939; her son Harvey Moon, 1876- 
1972; Annie Smith Moon, 1886-1971; 
and Duress Moon their son. Theo 
Broadwell Smith, the house owner, 
was Annie Smith Moon’s father. 
Harvey and Annie Moon owned the 
Digestive Cola Bottling Plant, which 
was merged with Nehi in 1928. 
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J. T. Windsor and his wife Mary (Mollie) Smith 
Windsor “married late” and she inherited the land 
grant and homestead of her father, Elijah R. A. 
Smith. This picture may have been made around 
1911. In 1914, Windsor, a carpenter, built a house 
which still stands in 1998 at 284 Gold Kist Street. 
Windsor died in 1925. Mollie Windsor died 1944. 
The older lady is Elizabeth Jane (Bettie) Smith 
McCleskey (1841-1923), Mollie’s older sister. 


Elijah Robert Allen Smith (1817-1895) was a veteran of the Susan Mayo Smith (1819-1898), wife of 
Indian War and Civil War. He lived in Red Apple and in the Elijah Robert Allen Smith. 

1880's homesteaded and got a land grant from President 

Grover Cleveland at the edge of Boaz. He deeded the land to 

his daughter Mollie Smith Windsor, whose house stands in 

1998 on Gold Kist Street. He was also a preacher. 
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Catherine Melissa Wilkerson 
Thompson (1830-1923) with 
four generations of descen- 
dants: _ Anderson, her 
great-great grandson; Thomas 
Jefferson Thompson, her son 
born 1849; and standing Celia 
Thompson Dodd, her grand - 
daughter; and Bertha Dodd 
Anderson, her great grand- 
daughter. 


After 1893, Vinie Lord Pullen moved to Boaz from the Snead area in Blount County, where her husband and she 
had fled with their children to escape persecution after the Civil War. One of their children, Robert A. Pullen 
(1879-1948), became a Baptist minister who circulated among his churches via horse and buggy. Robert A. 
Pullen married Mary D. Tarvin. They had eight children. Ason, Henry C. (1911-) served on Boaz City Council 
1964-1968 and was superintendent of streets 1968-1972. Henry Pullen’s grandson, Johnny Robert Pullen is on 
Boaz City Council in 1998. In the photo left to right are: Henry C. Pullen, Maggie, Lessie, Earnest, Robert A., 
Tenison, Nora, Mary D. Tarvin Pullen, and R. A. Pullen. The photo was taken at the Pullen home in 1913. 
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Seaborn J. Denson (1850-1906) married Emma 
Julia Falkner (1857-1949) in 1877. They 
moved to Sand Mountain in 1884. Of their 
seven children, six are pictured (placement 
unknown). Sie (1894-1911), John Patterson 
(18917-1959), Dee Denson (1888-1913), S. D. 
“Son” (1885-1956), Mary Amanda (1883-1966), 
and Edy Marcus (1880-1975). The parents, 
Mary Amanda, S. D., Dee, and Sie are all 
buried at Hillcrest Cemetery in Boaz. Dee 
Denson was in the furniture business, was a 
Woco Pep dealer (predecessor to Cooper Oil 
Co.), and was a mail carrier. 

Mrs. Seab Denson and possibly her husband 
were charter members of Julia Street Methodist 
Church. 


The Wells family (pictured in chapter 1) continued to grow as Boaz grew. Left to right are: 

Bottom row: Kelton Wells, Bernard Smith, Joel Giles, Annie Ree Giles, Ruth Wells, Christine Wells, 
stella Mae Wells, _, , Robert Wells, Byron Wells, Bernard Wells. 

Row 2: Molly Wells Smith and Tom Smith, Beulah Wells and Jim Wells, Ellen Brown Wells, J. Z. Wells 
Jr.(child), Tom Wells and Mary Gillespie Wells, Katti Wells Lawson, Jesse Miller and his son Valrus Miller. 

Row 3: Charlie Wells (off edge) and Nellie Wells, James Zachariah “Jimroe” Wells and Zadie Florence 
Ray Wells, Grover Giles and Ethel Giles, Arnton Wells and Verna Miller Wells, Maggie Wells, __, Lula Weir 
Wells, Amber Wells, Alma Wells. 

Row 4: Naomi Wells, lva Mae Wells, __, Idelle Wells, Leroy Wells, Flossie Wells, Huey Wells, Willie 
Wells, Riley Wells. 

Row 5: Pat Wells, Howard Wells, Willie B. Wells, «Smith, Clentelle Wells, Ruby Wells, Dessie Wells. 
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Richard W. Roe was the founding pas- 
tor of First Baptist Church, served many years 
as pastor of Mount Vernon Baptist Church, and 
was well beloved among Baptists and 
Methodists of the Boaz area prior to his move 
to Texas. Left to right, front roe: Oliver Roe, 
oldest child; Rochester Roe, next to youngest 
child; Richard W. “Dick” Roe, the noted 
preacher; Maybell Roe Bryant, youngest child; 
Mary E. Bailey Roe, the pastor’s wife; Daisy 
Roe Talley, oldest daughter; Pearl Roe Guinn, 
next to oldest daughter; George Roe; Rosie 
Roe, who died young; and Gene Roe, also a 
preacher, who died 1928. 
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Perhaps the oldest pioneer family that stayed and 
grew with the same family name in Boaz were the 
Watts family. George Marion Watts (1861-1949), 
who had been born on the edge of future Boaz to 
Daniel Dodson Watts and Frances Phillips Watts, 
married Suzanna Miller (1864-1945), daughter of 
another pioneer family which had settled eastward 
at the place called Marshall. They married 1880, 
homesteaded their own land, and in 1905 put up a 
family home in the Marshall/Double Bridges/Union 
area which still stands in 1998 (45 Watts Road, 
now owned by Chris Alexander, great-grandson of 
the builder). A family of Indians named Peters 
lived on the farm and used water out of the spring. 
Though the Watts family befriended them, they 
had to give up the land when it was homesteaded. 
George and Suzie Watts are pictured here in 1905 


with their children: Sitting on porch rail: Jessie Daniel (1891-1979), and William Frank (1889-1937. In the father’s 
arms is Simon Britton, born 1905. The girl standing in a chair is Ida Albirtie (1902-1906). The girls standing on the 
ground are Mary Almeda “Alma” (1895-1973) and Annie Bell (1898-1983). The boy standing on a chair to the right 
is Andrew C. (1900-1897) and the boy at the end is General George Washington (1893-1946). George M. Watts, 
after his children were grown, moved into the city and operated a grist mill. 


Jesse Wilburn Collier and Sarah Jane 
Matthews were married 1857 in Carroll 
County, Georgia. He and a group of men 
came to Alabama to prospect for gold. They 
found none but he liked it well enough to bring 
five sons and two daughters to the area. They 
were the parents of Tom, Ozro, Lynn, Angus, 
Abel Cicero, Nan and Sally. 
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These two views show how roads were built and maintained at the turn of the century. As early as the 1850s 
the practice was established of making each property owner responsible for maintaining roads that might go 
through or past his property. The City of Boaz in its first batch of laws enacted a street tax. A man either could 
pay the tax or could perform an equivalent amount of work on the roads himself. A city resident owned road 
work to both the city and the county. Workers used their own tools (such as they were!), their own animals, and 
their own methods. Note also the workingman’s garb of the day. In the photo of workmen standing in a straight 
line, the seventh man from the left is Andrew Floyd. His family recalls that each man at the turn of the century 
had to provide 15 days of road work. If he brought a mule to work, his own requirement was reduced to 10 
days. 
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Some have suggested that the first cash-paying “industry” of old Boaz was timber 
cutting. As the railroad was being built around 1890, the developers contracted with 
farmers for railroad ties to be cut and hauled to designated sites along the right of 
way. Joel Noel was one of the contractors, and this is a photo of him (center) and his 
mules hauling the wood. 


A typical house of the 1890's era: This one was located on the east side of South Main Street on property 
belonging to Joel Noel. In 1998 the home of Gwen Maroney is on the same lot, and the “Noel Ponds” remain in 
the area, on the golf course property. The house is made of planed lumber--an improvement over the log cabin. 
But it has no glass windows, only an opening which can be covered by shutters. Under the pitched shingle roof 
there is probably a sleeping and storage loft. The family occupying the house is named Spradling. 
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One of the most colorful characters of early Boaz was Joel Noel. He came to the area before 1880 and was 
constantly in the news until his death in 1904. In the 1890s his substantial home was on Bethsaida Road. This 
shot in 1892 shows the following left to right: Jeff McCreless and mule (a McCreless was among the 1850s 
homesteaders in old Boaz); another mule, Lee Pruett, Wyett Pruett, Lee Norris, Marcus Pruett, Hillary Noel, Ola 
Pruett Roberts, Joel Noel holding his son Marcellas Douglas Noel, Lena Noel sitting a child’s chair, Verah Noel 
and Ella Noel with their dolls, Willie Lavonia Norris Noel (Joel’s wife and the mother of the many Noel children), 
Alice Noel and Leonard Noel. The Pruetts are children of Joel Noel’s sister whom he adopted. 


The Noel home in Bethsaida was .1 mile from Highway 431 going east on Bethsaida Road, on the left side of 
the the road. By 1896, the family and their house were showing development. Left to right are Frank Norris and 
Lee Pruett with the mule, Wyet Pruett, Willie Lavonia Norris Noel holding Dixie Noel, Joel Noel, Brazilla Davis 
“Foot” Noel, Ella Noel, Marcellas Noel, Lee Norris, Lena Noel (later Mrs. Uptain) holding her doll, Marcus Pruett, 
Leonard Noel, Hillary Noel. Behind the little girl holding a doll are Verah Noel, Ola Pruett, and Alice Noel 
Gaines. 
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Near the turn of the century, Joel Noel got into the saloon business. He moved from Bethsaida to a site just 
south of Boaz, in Etowah County, on the main road. The site in 1998 is occupied by the Horsley-Owen property, 
which is on the east side of the road, close to the Pleasant Hill Road intersection. Left to right are Dick 
Buchannon, who married Joel Noel’s sister; Rena Noel, Bell Noel (Marcellas Douglas Noel), Hillary Noel stand- 
ing to the rear, Brazillia Davis “Foot” Noel, Joel Noel, Dixie Noel, John T. Noel, Willie Lavonia Norris Noel, 
Leonard Noel, and Lee Pruett. Notice that the house is bigger than their old place, and it has kudzu being 


trained on strings as a shade to the porch. 


ANY 


Nearby to the Noel home on today’s South Main Street, Joel operated the Rural Felicity Saloon. His clever 
advertisements in the Boaz newspaper and his modern marketing techniques brought in a good trade. In the 
1890's he encouraged customers to use the newly available telephones to phone in their orders; Joel would 
have them available for pick up or for delivery. In the photo of 1900 (not in order) are Dr. Billie Noel, Joel Noel, 
Grandpa William Norris, Leonard Noel, John Thomas, Walter Snellgrove, Lee Pruett, Newt Brownlee. One on 
the wagon was H. D. Gregg who lived nearby and could lift a weight up to 1400 pounds. On the housetop are 
Hillary Noel, Sell Noel, Brazilla “Foot” Noel, and John Spradlin (who lived in the house nearby). Notice the large 


jugs which customers used to carry home their liquor. 
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The Uptain Distillery was a licensed federal gov- 
ernment still owned by “General” Francis Marion 
Uptain (or Upton as many spell it) at the turn of 
the century. Near the distillery, Uptain operated a 
saloon, race track, and a hospitable home. (See 
his personal photo in chapter 1.) The distillery 
was located south of Boaz on the main road close 
to Mountainboro. 


Joel Noel’s daughter Lena 
married Ingersol Uptain, son of 
“General” Francis Marion 
Uptain. 


The first hearse in 
Boaz, driven by 
James P. Gillespie 
and Homer Seay. 
The horses are 
Daisy and General. 


ides | 
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Marcus Gillespie, brother 
of the town undertaker, set 
up a tombstone business. 
Gillespie is pictured sec- 
ond from the left. 
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The Mann Hotel was located on the site of 
the Masonic Building on North Main Street. 
The hotel was owned by G. M. E. and Alice 
McCord Mann. The family and servants 
lived in the place, as well as guests. A gar- 
den to the side and back provided a cool 
place for relaxation and parties. Birds were 
kept in cages for entertainment and for con- 
sumption in the hotel dining room. The 
building burned in 1916. The Manns retired 
from the hotel business. They salvaged tim- 
bers and railings from the hotel to build a SSE 
house on Emory Street (occupied by Bobby : — - — 
Weathers family in 1998). Timbers in the Weathers’ attic still show the greasy smoke from the fire. 


There could have been no prosperity 
for those who came to Boaz without 
the cotton gin. This photo has been 
identified as “first cotton gin.” The first 
gin in Boaz was _ the one which 
opened in the 1890's by H. J. 
Benefield, though some have said 
that the one incorporated jointly by 

E. F. Whitman and R. R. McCleskey 

in 1902 was the first. 


=i's: % 


James Ross Forsyth (1849-1905) and Susan Victoria Bruce Forsyth (1851-1925) moved to the Boaz area 1885 
or 1886. Her parents John A. And Matolida Morris had moved to Boaz in 1876 to the Bruce Road area. They 
brought with them their daughter, Della (married a Smith) in a covered wagon. James had been a justice of the 
peace in Paulding County, Georgia, and he soon had a similar position in Marshall County. He tried many cases 
involving early Boaz businessmen, as recorded in an extant journal from 1893-1898. Forsyth was also a car- 
penter who helped build early houses in Boaz. They are buried in Bethsaida Cemetery. 
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Dr. J. Thompson “Tomps” Dodd and family. Dodd came to Boaz in 1892 for his health. He went into medical 
practice and drug store business with Dr. F. A. Liddell. He was a charter member of First Baptist Church. His 
home place, featured here, was on West Mill Avenue at the intersection with Summerville Road. Front row, left to 
right: Maggie Dodd Niles, Emma Dodd Brown, Ideal Dodd Walker, Alberta Dodd Allen, Ocie Dodd. Second row: 
Asa Dodd, John Mart Dodd, [next three are Wade, Claude, and Pierce but the order is not known], Norwood 
Dodd. Back row: Mittora Dodd, Dr. Dodd, [next two unidentified] and Pearl Dodd [married name not known]. 
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Beaty Mill operations in 1920 or 1921 show a rare view of Boaz from downtown, looking east out the 
wagon road which became East Mill Avenue. The open fields are now occupied by outlet malls in 1998. The 
saw mill was an essential part of the town, when every property owner was cutting trees in order to get wood 
planks to build a house or store or barn. The planed wood had to be air dried for a year or more before con- 
struction could proceed (note the stacks of wood to the left). 

The occasion for this picture was when neighbors and friends prepared to build a house for John and 
Minnie Gilliland. Their house had burned to the ground in 1920. These logs were cut and brought by neighbors 
to prepare for rebuilding. The children of the Gillilands were Hershall, Blanche, and Vernie. Persons identified in 
the picture are Brown Morton (standing left), Mr. Carol (third from left), Bill Stonicher who married Vernie Gilliland 
(standing in wagon, center top), Hershall Gilliland (far right in the wagon), Rodie Cofield (left of Hershall). To 
the back at far right is Mack Griffin, Black laborer at Beaty Mill, working for $1.00 a day. 

Some of the structures visible beyond the mill yard are worthy of note. The peaked roof building to the 
left edge is Tom Snellgrove’s barn behind the Snellgrove mansion on East Mann Avenue. He owned all the pas- 
tures in view; they were once Sparks property. The small house to the left which is partially obscured by the 
mill shelter was built by the mill owner for Black workers. Several other Black houses are in the area but not vis- 
ible. The large building to right center is the Popular Springs Baptist Church, built around 1912 for Black citi- 
zens. Note the little belfry. A large building behind trees to the right of the picture was reportedly built as a lodg- 
ing place for railroad workers. The photo was preserved in the Beaty family. 
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Where did you glean today and where did you work? 
May he who took notice of you be blessed. 
Ruth 2:19 


Boaz in the Early Twentieth Century 


A calendar salesman made his annual fall trip to Boaz in September 1905. Afterwards he 
wrote the editor of the Guntersville Democrat, “Boaz is a hustler and her businessmen believe in 
keeping abreast with the era, hence we always have a good calendar trade with them.” He 
observed what that newspaper’s editor had perceived nine months earlier. “The larger portion 
of the men of this town,” the editor wrote, “are hustling, energetic business men who look to the 
development of the place, as well as to watch for the ‘main chance.” Elsewhere he referred to 
the “progressive people” and the “enterprising and progressive spirit” he found there. The 
Guntersville editor then hurled a challenge to leaders in other communities of Marshall County. 
“Boaz is setting a pace for her neighbors that cannot be closely followed without some extra 
exertion on their part.” 

Three years later, the editor of the Sand Mountain Record, published in Boaz, observed, 
“There were never better prospects for our town” and “Boaz is a coming town.” He chided 
naysayers and suggested that if they did not believe in the future growth of Boaz, they should 
sell and get out. It was strong and challenging language. 

Until the era of World War II, Boaz continued to develop along these progressive and 
unchanging lines. There were several characteristics of the first half of the twentieth century. 
Boaz was a business town, but it remained essentially dependent on the agriculture around it. 
The Boaz economy grew from the soil of Sand Mountain. Boaz was the nearest shopping center 
for many communities atop the mountain, a magnet which drew farmers looking for supplies 
and other necessities of life that were not produced on the farm. And Boaz was also where they 
came to dispose of the fruits of their labor. Even while cotton was still king, there remained a 
brisk trade in a variety of edible farm products, particularly eggs and poultry, corn, and other 
fresh vegetables. 

Almost every early industry in town was dependent on cotton. There were countless 
gins, a cotton seed oil company, a fertilizer company utilizing cotton seed hulls from which the 
oil had been extracted, and a spinning mill. All other business in town was related to serving 
farmers— banks, mercantile stores, livery stables, drug stores, funeral parlors, lumber planing 
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mills, utilities, insurance agencies, real estate dealers, and automotive dealerships to name only a 
few categories. The usual professionals were soon found in Boaz in great numbers—teachers, 
doctors, dentists, ministers, and lawyers. Boaz was the home base for traveling salesmen, some 
living in town, while others came into town by train and traveled into the surrounding country- 
side. 

The chief hallmark of Boaz business prior to the end of World War II was that it was 
home owned. With very few exceptions, chain stores and franchised operations did not come to 
Boaz until the 1940s. Hill Grocery Store was apparently the first chain store to open in Boaz. It 
began operations about 1930 or 1931. Most businesses continued to be locally owned by indi- 
viduals (singly or in partnerships) or by families, but not by outside corporations. Retail busi- 
nesses functioned from a single location in town, generally within a block or two in every direc- 
tion from the main intersection of Main Street and Mill Avenue, where the original town well 
had been located. Some businesses were partnerships, and these were constantly changing own- 
ership and names. Almost never was outside money invested in Boaz businesses. Wealth stayed 
in the community for reinvestment in new ventures. 


Small Town Aristocracy 


For a small country town, Boaz seemed to enjoy a diversified and generally prosperous 
economy, until World War I and the subsequent depression of the 1930s. A handful of families 
became quite prosperous and developed a patrician society. Their wealth came from the sale of 
real estate or from owning service businesses. Farming as such produced few wealthy individu- 
als. Serving farmers’ needs did. The Boaz aristocracy was based in part on being one of the 
“FEB,” First Families of Boaz. For the most part, those who were in town by about 1900 were 
considered to be charter members. The other qualification was to have at least modest expend- 
able cash. As a result, even before banks were established, individual members of the aristocracy 
made loans to one another and even to the town government. They had money available for 
starting new businesses. A major characteristic of this era’s economy was that local money con- 
tinually was reinvested in the community. Boaz was a town in which someone seemed ready 
and able to open a business when a need was shown. This is why the newspapers referred to it 
as a “progressive” town. 

This small town aristocracy tended to marry within itself, so that by the end of the twen- 
tieth century almost everyone who came from one of the old families was related to everyone 
else in that social stratum. There were a lot of “double first cousins” (siblings of one family hav- 
ing married siblings in another). This condition came about because there was a minimum 
amount of outward migration. People in the aristocracy were less inclined to move out of Boaz. 
This, in turn, came about because the economy was ever expanding and able to absorb the 
growing population. 

Government in this mountain region of northeast Alabama was always quite minimal. It 
was due in part to a very conservative, Jeffersonian philosophy about the role of government, 
common to much of America prior to the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt. But it was largely 
because of inadequate revenues. The town was small and had a limited tax base. Until well 
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after World War II, Boaz offered few municipal services, and it struggled financially to provide 
even these. Toward the end of a fiscal year, mayors frequently asked the council for authority to 
negotiate a ninety-day loan to tide over the government until taxes began coming in. There was 
always a bank or individual ready, willing, and able to make the needed loan. 


A Growing Community 


The population increased steadily. In the 1920s a fairly substantial amount of land sur- 
rounding the center city was annexed and developed for home construction. New subdivisions 
were repeatedly being opened. City limits were redrawn several times before the war, as well as 
after. 

Throughout the early years of the century, a major building program kept carpenters and 
painters quite busy. Many of the older homes were torn down and replaced with much more 
impressive and substantial housing. No one thought of a log cabin as something that future 
generations would relish seeing as a visible reminder of the town’s pioneering past. Rather, 
owners could not wait to supplant them with much more modern residences, some of which 
survived beyond the centennial year. The most elaborate structures were of brick, although 
frame buildings almost as old as Boaz survived in the centennial year. They serve as reminders 
of the elegance achieved early in the history of frontier Boaz. 


Electricity and Central Water 


No event in the first hundred years of Boaz did more to bring the city into the twentieth 
century than the decision by the city to provide electricity and central water. From earliest 
times, water had been supplied from public or private wells on the mountain. Care of the city 
well, such as regular cleaning and occasional enlargement, consumed a fair amount of the city 
fathers’ energy and resources. In 1906 nearby Albertville installed lights and a central water 
system. That ever-present rivalry made it imperative for Boaz to do likewise. The Sand 
Mountain Record editorially expressed the feeling of most: “It is hoped that our city fathers will 
not let the water works and electric light question fall into ‘dreamy land.” In 1907 several resi- 
dents of Albertville and two from Boaz organized the Sand Mountain Electric Company, capi- 
talized at $50,000. Edgar O. McCord of Albertville was president, his brother-in-law G. M. E. 
Mann of Boaz, secretary, and W. E. Snead of Boaz was treasurer. Its stated purpose was to 
develop a hydroelectric plant on Short Creek and supply electricity to Boaz, to build such trans- 
mission lines as might be required, and to operate a railroad between Gadsden and Scottsboro. 
The Boaz town council refused to grant a franchise to this company. The city fathers then real- 
ized that they would have to provide electricity and water as municipal services. 

The first step was to raise construction money. A $20,000 bond issue was put to voters of 
Boaz, the first time the fiscally-conservative town had raised money this way, and the issue 
passed. If there had been any question about how an individual would vote, a major fire on the 
night of January 9, 1910, the eve of the election, resolved the question. It vividly demonstrated 
that a central water system was of utmost importance in firefighting as well as in domestic life. 
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In 1911, following much planning and consultation with technical experts, the city final- 
ly voted to construct a combined water and electric plant. Andrew Payne Thompson, a 
Methodist preacher with experience in power plant design and operation, moved to Boaz to 
head the project. The generator, which came from the machine shop of Elijah Williamson, was 
coal powered. He and his son-in-law, Jack Davis, operated the steam engine at first. The first 
plant was located on land sold by Williamson in what is now downtown Boaz, at Main Street 
and Emory Street where a power substation was later located. The generator had a large fly- 
wheel on it, and after the power had been off, it was often difficult to restart the flywheel. 

Davis, weighing only 135 pounds, could not move the massive wheel, but Mrs. A. P. Thompson, 
weighing in at about 300 pounds, would step on the spokes of the wheel, and it started up 
immediately. 

A well at this location provided the initial water supply. Later a tank was added to pro- 
vide a back-up supply for peak usage. It was located at the southeast corner where East Mann 
Avenue crossed the railroad tracks. Water and electricity were first distributed in May 1912. 

Extending pipes and power lines became a major political issue for years to come. The 
first substation was in the Beulah area, and Jack Davis operated it also. Expansion was quite 
slow. For example, it was 1936 when the Mt. Vernon community was wired. Prior to the end of 
World War II, extension of electric power into the countryside was quite limited. Only those on 
a main road had access, and not all of those could tap into the line. It was because the Alabama 
Power Company seemed unconcerned about extending service into the more remote rural 
areas, that Rural Electrification Administration (REA) and TVA made such strong inroads into 
north Alabama. 

Andrew Payne Thompson, the first plant manager, had become fascinated with electrici- 
ty while studying at Wesleyan College in Chattanooga. As a student he worked nights at the 
Chattanooga Steam and Electric Plant. Following graduation with a theology major, he was 
ordained as a minister and became a Southern Methodist evangelist. After a number of years 
as an itinerant, he accepted a position in Gadsden operating the plant on Wills Creek which 
provided electricity for Gulf States Steel Mill. In 1911 he moved his family to Boaz to supervise 
construction of the steam plant and water works, and later moved to Albertville in a similar 
capacity. In 1913 the family moved back to Boaz where Payne managed the Boaz Electric and 
Water Plant for two years. He left utility work to open an automobile dealership, although he 
continued to serve as a consultant for the plant. 

Initially the plant generated electricity only from dusk to midnight. This provided light- 
ing for the streets, something that drew rave praise from the town’s newspaper editor. “Never 
have we felt that we were living in an up-to-date, wide-awake, progressive town,’ he wrote, “as 
we did on the night that the light was turned on.” His exuberance knew no limits: “Now Boaz is 
really a city,’ he crowed, “and we can say so even under the bright light of Birmingham’s great 
‘white way.” 

Later, as women began purchasing household appliances, particularly the electric iron, 
power was turned on Tuesday afternoons to accommodate ironing. After the first year’s experi- 
ence, an additional charge of twenty-five cents per iron was made each month. With agonizing 
slowness, pipes were laid under the dirt streets and electric wires strung from flimsy pole to 
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flimsy pole and to each house. On neither water nor electricity was usage metered. There was a 
flat monthly charge for unlimited access to each (unless you had an iron). And citizens took 
full advantage of the unmetered feature. 

Before the end of summer, Thompson complained about the high volume of water being 
used. He did not believe Boaz needed 30,000 gallons a day. “Use what you need,” he urged, 
“but don’t waste it just because you have plenty.” Merchants were instructed to turn off all 
lights as they closed their stores, and this was to be enforced by the police chief. Each family 
had to pay for installing plumbing and wiring inside the house, but the city would bring the 
pipes and wires to the dwelling without further charge. 

Through the years, discontent grew with the quality of service provided by the city. 
Meanwhile, the council felt that it was paying out more of its annual revenues than it could 
afford. It was time to get out of the utility business. In 1921 Boaz Oil Company took over 
operation of the water and light plant, and two years later, when that arrangement had not 
worked out satisfactorily, the facility was sold to Alabama Power Company for $12,000. They 
in turn sold the water plant operation to Alabama Water Company. 

One of the first things that the Alabama Power Company did was to install a “white way” 
in downtown Boaz. Brighter lights—eighteen of them—were placed at major downtown inter- 
sections and mid-block. The matter was not yet happily resolved, however, because in 1938 
voters directed the city council to begin negotiations with the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
electricity. It took years of negotiation, but in January 1942 the non-profit Marshall-DeKalb 
Electric Cooperative was granted authority to provide electric power and soon assumed assets 
of the Alabama Power Company in its area. Frank Mastin, the last head of the Boaz office of 
the Alabama Power Company, became the first manager of the new cooperative. Meanwhile in 
1929 the council again briefly assumed responsibility for water service and eventually (1943) 
organized a Water Board to manage that function permanently. 

The great delay in establishing an electric cooperative which purchased its power from 
TVA developed because of a controversy with Albertville. Originally TVA did not include Boaz 
within its jurisdiction and let it be known that only if it joined with Albertville in a cooperative 
could Boaz receive TVA electricity. Albertville, however, had long since created a system in 
which it had a large investment and was unwilling to give it up. They let Boaz know that it 
could buy power from Albertville but not be a co-owner of its system. Boaz had no intention of 
being totally dependent on an Albertville for its power. This also meant that Albertville would 
own all of the poles, wires, substations, and other equipment in Boaz. Lengthy negotiations 
with TVA finally resulted in establishment of Marshall-DeKalb Electric Cooperative, created 
under authority of REA legislation and purchasing its power from TVA. Because Boaz had taken 
leadership in the organization of this cooperative, the chief officers were from Boaz. C. M. 
Elrod, president of Boaz Mills, became president and was largely responsible for locating head- 
quarters for this three-county utility in Boaz. 


Sewerage and Garbage Disposal 


No sooner had the lights gone on in 1912 and the water had begun to flow, then the edi- 
tor of the Sand Mountain Record outlined the city’s next most pressing needs. For two years he 
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had been arguing for a sewerage system. He was not alone. Dr. D. A. Morton, longtime resi- 
dent of Boaz and its one-time mayor, wrote and spoke out about the dangers of flies and mos- 
quitoes as carriers of typhoid, malaria, and the like. He urged the use of screens, flyproofing of 
privies, use of disinfectants, and cleaning up outside trash. He met much resistance. Many said 
they saw no need for these preventive actions, arguing that their grandparents did not do these 
things and that they had lived to age 80 or 90. The city made little headway in installing a sewer 
system until the next decade. By then Dr. H. L. Horsley added his voice to a rising chorus of 
concern. 

The city sold another bond issue to pay for the first public sewers. They drained the 
downtown area. These earliest sewer lines emptied into a giant septic tank, originally projected 
for the banks of Clear Creek south of town but eventually located on the west side of town. 
The cost of this project was to be levied against the property owners lying within the area 
drained. As sewer lines were expanded into residential areas, tying in with the city’s sanitary 
system was not mandatory, and many families continued to use outdoor privies. An ordinance 
in 1927 regulated the maintenance and construction of out-houses. In May 1929 the city 
required persons living adjacent to a sewer line to connect all wastewater lines from the house 
into the system. In 1931 T. T. Barrett, a plumber, was identified as the person who took care of 
the sewer system. Occasionally he had to call on the Fire Department to dislodge an obstruc- 
tion. As part of a WPA project, the Marshall County Health Department dug pits for private 
septic tanks and privies without charge except for materials where these were still legal. These 
met higher standards of sanitation. Not until after World War II did Boaz complete its sewer 
system and completely outlaw outdoor facilities. 

The disposal of trash, garbage, and “solid waste,” as professionals term everything that 
does not flow through the sewer system, did not become a concern of the city until after World 
War I. In 1920 the city council gave the privilege to a “colored man with garbage wagon to haul 
off garbage of Boaz.” The system, which involved no pay, did not work satisfactorily, so the 
city began systematic municipal garbage collections. In 1927 Boaz purchased “a sanitary truck” 
and started collecting garbage and trash put out on the street. 

This re-introduced an old problem—what to do with the collected garbage and trash. As 
early as 1910, Dr. D. A. Morton had been pressing the city council to organize a dump. Women 
of the city had organized a Sanus Club to try to force a solution to the piles of germ-carrying 
refuse around town. In 1911, Dr. Morton got impatient with the elected officials. He contract- 
ed for a dump and built a road to it at his own expense. His leadership led to the defeat of 
Mayor William H. Bartlett in the next city election, complete with scuffling on the streets and 
an outcome settled in court. 

For years waste disposal remained a thorny problem. The council was always on the 
horns of a dilemma. If the sanitary landfill was inside of Boaz, it certainly was likely to offend 
nearby residents, drawing their insistent complaints. If outside, it would cost more to haul 
garbage that greater distance. 

An early landfill was on land of George Wright, for which the city paid $25 monthly. 
Because of rats, insects, and odors, landfills could be used only for short intervals before 
removal to a new site became politically imperative. In more recent times, Environmental 
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Protect Agency regulations made it increasingly costly for cities to dispose of solid waste. That 
accounts for the decision of the city to close its landfill in Etowah County on land in Bristow 
Cove owned by Boaz resident C. E. Snead III. In 1984 the council contracted with Etowah 
County to use its county landfill at a cost of $713.80 a month. In 1989 the lease rate for using 
this landfill was fixed at $5.00 per cubic yard. 

The quality of garbage pickup service continued to improve through the years. In 1955 a 
garbage fee of $1.00 to $3.00 a week (depending on can size) was assessed to make it possible to 
upgrade garbage service. In 1973 the residential garbage fee was fixed at $3.00 a month; by 
1980 it was increased to $5.00. Exactly what one got for the garbage fee varied. Sometimes 
garbage was collected three times a week, sometime once or twice. Sometimes, it was picked up 
at the back door, sometimes only curbside. 

In the decade of the 1990s, two major developments were made in solid waste manage- 
ment. One of these was to contract with a private firm for garbage pickup, and the other was to 
encourage recycling by contracting for the systematic curbside collection of certain recyclable 
items. 


Business and Industry 


The first two decades of the twentieth century were good to Boaz. Around the nation it 
was a time of general prosperity, known in the history books as the Progressive Era. A bankers’ 
panic in 1907 had no discernible effect on Boaz. A mild depression in 1913 and 1914 caused a 
severe drop in cotton prices. This would have been devastating to the economy had it not been 
cut short by the outbreak in Europe of what came to be called World War I. (The school boy 
asked, “If this was the ‘war to end all wars, why did they give ita number?” The answer was, of 
course, that it was called the Great War or the World War until the outbreak of World War II, 
when retroactively is was called World War I.) Starting in fall 1914, America, particularly its 
farms, supplied a Europe that had no time to manufacture luxury items or even to grow basic 
foodstuffs. Boaz was young. It needed this incentive to grow. 

As the century began, Main Street was spotted with businesses, some of which dated 
back a decade or more. Hardly an issue of the newspaper came out in 1901 without reporting 
that some new business was being started and construction of a new building was being begun. 
The following year was even busier. And so it went until the outbreak of World War I. In 1903 
the Boaz Enterprise reported a long list of businesses in town. In addition to gins which were 
too numerous to list, there were the Boaz Cotton Oil Company, two cotton warehouses, the 
stave and lumber company, two livery and feed stables, a blacksmith shop, two harvester agen- 
cies (McCormack and Deering), a “first class” barber shop, three drug stores, three grocery 
stores, two hardware stores, one furniture store, two jewelers, two millinery stores, a restaurant, 
a photograph gallery, a meat market, and thirteen general stores. Business was booming. The 
paper noted that there was not a vacant house intown. By 1910 the town population was 
1,010, with far more than that in the wider trade area. 

Within a decade businesses on both sides of Main Street presented pretty much a solid 
brick wall. Fires were an almost annual affair until all wooden structures had been replaced. 
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Virtually every news item in the early years of the new century bragged about the new brick 
buildings that were going up in Boaz. The editor of the Boaz Enterprise newspaper observed in 
the summer of 1904 that Boaz was in a building boom. “There are six brick stores to be erected 
at once, and several dwelling houses are in course of erection.” Earlier in the month he had 
been impressed that four of these buildings were to be built side by side at the same time. “This 
will beautify our town and [there] will be less danger of fire. Others should fall in line and erect 
brick instead of their wood buildings.” This was a process which was hurried along by a town 
ordinance in 1907 that decreed that only fireproof brick buildings could hereafter be built 
downtown. Begun in 1900, John Snead’s brick manufacturing plant in west Boaz has supplied 
bricks not only for these new structures but also for construction as far away as Albertville. 

As impressive as this progress was, Boaz was not the model city. Streets were not paved 
and became muddy quagmires in rainy weather. Some of the stores had metal awnings over the 
sidewalk, and virtually every building had a hitching rail or post for horses and mules which 
were the universal mode of transportation. With livestock running loose on the streets, no sew- 
ers to carry off refuse, the town had its own odors. These did not always leave pleasant memo- 
ries. 

As the century began, and for several decades thereafter, the only significant industry in 
town was related to cotton. Cotton gins could be found at every turn within a few years. At the 
peak of cotton production in the 1950s, there were fifty gins in Boaz and the outlying commu- 
nity it served. Cotton buyers and warehouses were also commonplace in Boaz. The number of 
cotton buyers is impossible to determine because so many storekeepers dealt in cotton on a 
smalltime, even occasional, basis, and no one was only a cotton buyer. No registration or licens- 
ing was required. As important as cotton ginning was, however, it was only a part-time busi- 
ness, operating for hardly more than three months each summer and fall. 

In 1904 Elijah Williamson opened a canning factory to capture fruits and vegetables at 
the peak of their freshness. This was in conjunction with his hardware store on Main Street 
which he owned with Joe King. It was still in operation three years later. A Boaz Canning 
Company was listed in Young and Company’s Business and Professional Directory for 1910- 
1911. And in the same listing was a Farmers Canning Company, which may have been a coop- 
erative. The Boaz Marble Works was established in 1903 by R. E. Aldridge and a Mr. Reynolds. 
It provided headstones for local cemeteries. In 1906 Pruett and Gillespie acquired the company 
which provided tombstones as far away as Guntersville. 


Telephone Service 


Telephone service came to Boaz early in its history. The first reference is dated during 
the month in which Boaz was incorporated, March 1897. It indicated that service had already 
begun. The Boaz correspondent for the Guntersville Democrat, reported, “We now have a tele- 
phone line running through this place [meaning Boaz], the office being in McKleskey [sic] & 
Co’s store.” During the next decade constant references were made to lines that had been 
strung out one road or another. Each of these seems to have been a private venture. Those who 
are named as entrepreneurs include H. Denson, R. L. Adams, a Mr. Lackey, the Boaz Gin 
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Company, Dr. J. H. Black, Messrs. Whitten and Nash, andJ.G. Elrod. By 1909 some of these 
ventures were gathered into two larger and competing systems, People’s Telephone Company 
and the Elrod Telephone System. 

In 1907 Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company joined the throng serving 
southeast Sand Mountain. The town council granted them use of the city streets for erecting 
utility poles, in return for which the city was allowed space on them to string wires for fire 
alarms and police messages. Southern Bell also announced that it was moving its pay station 
from the Mann Hotel to the People’s Drug Store. By 1910 an intense rivalry developed between 
the two surviving systems, Elrod’s and the Bell Company, although there is also reference to the 
Short Creek Telephone Line, which later connected with Elrod. The Elrod system was leased to 
a R. H. Wimpee as of December 1, 1909. It turned out that he was an agent for the Southern 
Bell Company. Unsuspectingly and unknowingly, the Elrod System was merged into the Bell 
System. Meanwhile, around 1912, some disaffected farmers who could not get satisfactory serv- 
ice from any of the providers, formed the People’s Cooperative Telephone Company, and they 
too received permission to route their lines through the streets of Boaz. A year later the Sand 
Mountain Cooperative Company emerged. In 1921 and 1923 Dr. D. A. Morton was its presi- 
dent, and all of it stockholders were locals. Ada Williamson operated the switchboard from the 
second floor of the Bartlett Building (now the Weathers building). 

In 1928 the town council put an end to the wasteful rivalry and duplication by granting 
an exclusive franchise to Southern Bell Telephone Company. Service began on December 10, 
1928, for 155 customers. Bell announced acquisition of Sand Mountain Telephone Company 
and plans to install an up-to-date telephone system in Boaz. A one-party residential line cost 
$2.00 per month, while a four-party line was only $1.50, with an extension on any line at $1.25 
each. Business tolls were higher, $3.25 for a one-party line. For many years thereafter, tele- 
phone service was extended into nearby rural homes often before there was electric service. 

Dial phones were installed in 1938. To cover the $7,400 cost, rates, which had been reduced 
during the depths of the depression, were restored to their 1928 level. 

Few additional improvements were made for almost a decade, in part because of wartime 
shortages in the 1941-1945 era. In 1946 the telephone company announced that the volume of 
calls had increased 25 percent in a year and 50 percent in five years. Service deteriorated. 
Customers could not get a dial tone. The mayor learned that there were 300 customers in Boaz, 
but with the existing equipment, only fourteen could talk at once. Bell announced that new 
equipment would be installed within six months and that the communities of Douglas, Sardis, 
and Horton would be tied into the Boaz system. 

In 1952 the first telephone directory with a classified section was issued. It went to 967 
subscribers. Extended area telephone service was inaugurated in 1952, meaning that calls could 
be made between Albertville and Boaz without a long distance charge. A caller had to dial 7 
and ask the operator for the desired number. 
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Banks 


When Boaz cotton brought good prices, the town prospered. Two banks were formed, 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank in 1906 and the Bank of Boaz in 1908. The Farmers and 
Merchants Bank grew out of a private bank begun in 1904 by L. M. Dyke and Hogan Jackson of 
Albertville. It was reorganized in 1906 as a state bank under the new name. It was the second 
chartered bank in Marshall County. Jackson was president, and E. M. Looney was cashier. 

In 1913, 21-year-old D.K. Searcy became cashier, marking the start of a fifty-three year 
career in banking. In 1920, under provisions of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, it was char- 
tered as a national bank and took the name of National Bank of Boaz. Jackson continued as 
president until the late 1920s, and D. K. Searcy continued as cashier until he succeeded Jackson 
as president. While Searcy was president, someone tried to rob the bank, damaging the vault 
door. It could not be locked. Unwilling to risk leaving the vault open and unguarded, Searcy 
took a cot to the bank and, with his bird dog beside him, slept in front of the damaged door. It 
was about six weeks before the door was repaired. The bank was located at 106 North Main 
Street, the third door from Mill Street. 

The National Bank of Boaz survived the Depression and flourished in the post World 
War Il era. The bank built new facilities on South Main Street in 1967. In 1981 it became the 
First Bank of Boaz. 

Two years younger, the Bank of Boaz was organized by W. E. Snead, S. H. Leeth, T. J. 
Chadwick, T. A. Snellgrove, E. H. Creel, and J. P. Webb. Snead was president and J. L. Caddell 
was cashier. By 1923 the president was J. H. Moore; S. H. Leeth and S. B. Wilson were vice 
presidents, and R. M. Miller cashier. The bank did not survive the depression and was reorgan- 
ized in March 1934 with new leadership under the old name of Bank of Boaz. Stockholders 
included E. C. Amberson, Eugene W. Buffington, Claude M. Elrod, Curtis E. Snead Jr., James E. 
Snead, Naomi Snellgrove, Lon Williams Hardware Co., and J. E. Young. S. W. Langford, majori- 
ty stockholder, became the first president. 

In November 1934 a syndicate of local investors purchased most of the outstanding stock 
and took control of the bank. These included Claude M. Elrod, who became president, and 
Clarence E. Bice who was named vice president and cashier. Eugene W. Buffington, an original 
stockholder, was also a vice president 1934-39. He served as president, 1942-68 and as chairman 
of the board until his death in 1978. The bank was entirely locally owned. In December 1934 
the name was changed to the Sand Mountain Bank, “to enable better service to a larger territory 
and clientele.” 

The bank opened a modern office in 1963 in downtown Boaz, next door to the post 
office on Broad Street. In 1969 the bank was purchased by Mid-South Company and five years 
later was sold to Southern Bancorporation, which changed its name in 1981 to SouthTrust 
Corporation. By the 1990s the bank also had offices in the Industrial Park area and on U.S. 
Highway 431. The main office and the Highway 431 branch were merged in December 1994 
into an imposing new colonial-style brick facility on Billy B. Dyar Boulevard. The main office 
was sold to the city for use as the new city hall. 
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A third bank was formed in 1910 by E. M. Looney. Known as the First National Bank, it 
was located at 107 West Mill Avenue. L. H. Turner was the first president. It did not compete 
successfully with the other banks and closed in 1916. Its assets were purchased by Bank of 
Boaz, and later its handsome brick office building was sold at auction. 

During the Wilson era, on the eve of World War I, Congress passed the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, which provided for the organization of banks throughout the nation which would 
lend money to farmers at rates lower than those of commercial banks. In fact, they would often 
make loans when private banks felt that collateral was weak. The Boaz National Farm Loan 
Association was organized in 1916. R. C. Beavers was president, W. M. Denson vice president, 
R. E. Boroughs secretary-treasurer. Directors were the three officers and W. T. Waters, J. Robert 
Smith, and Hiram C. Phillips. By mid-year 1917 applications from 31 individuals had been 
received requesting over $40,000. The Federal Land Bank for the district, located in New 
Orleans, reviewed the applications and approved loans totaling $32,350. These loans were for 
40 years at 5 percent interest, but could be paid off sooner. 


Cotton Gins 


The first cotton gin in Boaz was owned by H. J. Benefield. It was in existence by 1903 
and may be the one listed in a 1905 directory as the Boaz Mill and Gin Company, the only cot- 
ton gin in town. Five years later, the only gin listed in Young and Company’s Business and 
Professional Directory was owned by J. B. Bynum. 

The Boaz Cotton Seed Oil Mill and Fertilizer Company was organized in 1902 with a 
capital of $25,000. This was a project by three members of the Snead family, C. E., W. E., and J. 
H., by brothers R. R. and J. D. McCleskey, and by E. E Whitman, among others. They began 
construction of the mill, secured the first rail siding in town, and were ready in time for the 
1902 cotton crop. Next year the fertilizer operation was removed and the company was reor- 
ganized. From the outset, the company also acquired and operated gins. Without the safe- 
guards imposed by government in later years, accidents were frequent and serious. During the 
initial season, Tom Camp lost his right arm at the elbow, when it was caught in the gin. Erath 
Amberson got his hand caught in the “cake former” and it was mangled, resulting in the ampu- 
tation of two fingers. Bob Hollins, a black man, was caught under a train at the siding and 
killed. 

In 1918 the cotton oil mill and its gins were sold to a company headed by a Mr. Hoskins. 
Tragedy struck in 1922, when the oil mill was destroyed by fire. Whitman, S. B. Wilson, and R. 
M. Miller then bought the burned out plant the next year, rebuilt it, and opened the Boaz Gin 
Company. Whitman, the principal stockholder, was president. In 1925 the company construct- 
ed a building next door and added an ice plant, said to be the first for Boaz. (A plant built by R. 
R. McCleskey in 1907 was previously said to be the first; without a local plant, ice had to be 
brought from Gadsden.) They also added a spinning mill for manufacturing cotton wrapping 
twine. This was a thriving business. In the next decade, a publicity release noted that in a cer- 
tain five-day period, the mill had made enough twine to circle the earth at the equator three 
times and have 6,363 miles left over. 
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Under Whitman’s leadership the company also added the Ernestine Cotton Mill. It bore 
the name of Ernestine, Whitman’s beloved, unmarried daughter. C. M. Elrod became book- 
keeper. Under Whitman the business went into bankruptcy, and in 1928 he sold his interest to a 
Mr. Robinson of Birmingham and S. B. Wilson of Boaz. It was at this time that the Whitman 
family was forced to move out of their spacious family home on Thomas Avenue. The follow- 
ing year, Hugh Comer of Avondale Mills in Birmingham acquired ownership of Boaz Gin 
Company and Ernestine Mills and changed their name to Boaz Mill and Gin Company. C. M. 
Elrod became manager of the new company. 

In 1936 Elrod bought half interest in the mill and shortened the name to Boaz Mills. 
Production of twine was discontinued, and the mill began turning out cotton yarn. The mills 
provided employment for young men and women who wanted or needed to get away from the 
farm. Joe Harris was a farmer who also worked at the mill. He began working there in 1940 at 
the minimum wage of thirty cents an hour. In 1948 Elrod bought the Comer interest and 
became sole owner. Yet more change was on the way. In 1959 Elrod sold his interest to the 
Wetherbee group of Albany, Georgia, and they changed the name to Boaz Spinning Mills. In 
1964 the mills again changed hands, being sold to Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company. The 
name was changed to Boaz Spinning Company. 

In 1905 E. F Whitman organized the Boaz Fertilizer Company. It produced the popular 
Rose brand fertilizer. The company was officially dissolved in 1915. There have been no further 
attempts at fertilizer manufacturing in Boaz. 

In 1906 a group of about one hundred area farmers organized the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Gin, Milling, and Sales Company. In shortened form this was known as Farmers’ Warehouse. 

S. V. Higgins was president, J. B. Geiger vice president, and George I. Milner secretary and treas- 
urer. They constructed a warehouse and installed machinery with five gin heads. In 1924 the 
co-op installed four more gin heads, all run by electricity. Business at the cooperative flour- 
ished, which may in part account for the failure of Whitman’s operation. More electric-pow- 
ered gin heads were added. By 1940 there were seven. 

In 1943 Cotton Producers Association, another cooperative— based, however, in 
Atlanta— bought the gin company and warehouse company. E. W. Buffington became the gen- 
eral manager. As cotton farming declined in both Georgia and Alabama and poultry produc- 
tion increased, the name “Cotton Producers” seemed inappropriate. As the Georgia-based 
cooperative expanded its merchandising line, it began using the name Gold Kist on its products. 
In September 1957 the cooperative opened a Boaz plant to handle eggs and poultry production 
and processing. The Cotton Producers Association, acknowledging in 1974 the demise of the 
cotton economy atop Sand Mountain and throughout most of the South, became a poultry pro- 
ducers cooperative under the name Gold Kist. In the Boaz centennial year of 1997 it remained 
the largest employer in Boaz. There were no cotton gins in the Boaz trade area. 


Lumber and Timber 


Possibly the oldest industry in Boaz was a sawmill. Henry J. Benefield, a pioneer settler, 
ran a sawmill as well as a grist mill, planing mill, and cotton gin in the early 1890s. From the 
time that Joel Noel furnished railroad ties for the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis 
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Railroad, timber, so bountiful on the Sand Mountain plateau, played a significant role in the 
Boaz industrial economy. In 1902 the Boaz Stave and Lumber Company was incorporated by 
James P. Gillespie and E. F Whitman. Other stockholders were R. R. McCleskey, Dr. D. A. 
Morton, and J. M. Dodd. Two years later the company was purchased by J. R. Raible and 
Company of Ensley (soon to be annexed to Birmingham). In 1910 Ed Wells operated a stave 
mill. Little is known of it other than that it lasted only a few years. There was probably a very 
small market for barrels. 

In about 1915 R. E. Aldridge opened the first lumber mill (as distinct from a sawmill), 
located at the site of Scott Plaza of a later day. D. G. Beaty was superintendent of the mill. 
Beaty and R. R. Wells purchased the plant in 1918. By the 1920s they had an extensive opera- 
tion, employing up to fifteen men at peak times. His equipment included a steam boiler, a saw 
mill, two planers, a molding machine, and a shingle machine. In 1925 they added a large ware- 
house and began stocking various building materials. Upon the death of Wells in 1947, Beaty 
bought his interest. He died in 1950, and Mrs. Beaty continued the operation until 1957. She 
sold the business to J. L. Lay, and he sold to Oren Adams. 

Adams removed the older structures and modernized the remainder. The business was 
later passed to his sons, Buddy and Walter. Buddy Adams soon became sole owner, later closed 
the lumber business, and with his wife opened Adams Antiques in the same location. 

In 1894 H. J. Benefield, the sawmill man, and H. Denson established a furniture factory, 
from which little was subsequently heard. Benefield started his planing mill in 1900. The 
paper editorially commented, “This is an industry that has been long needed in Boaz.” Dee 
Denson and R. E. Aldridge established a planing and grist mill in January 1906, and soon 
Aldridge bought out Denson and expanded by adding a feed crusher two years later. By this 
time the plant was said to be worth $5,000. 

E. G. Williamson opened a machine shop in 1908, which he later sold to G. A. Gibson 
and J. E. Steel. There had been blacksmith shops in Boaz almost as long as there had been set- 
tlers. In 1903 Edward Stallings, who operated a machine shop, advertised that “Our work is our 
advertisement.” The following year he sold his shop to E. H. Smith of Oneonta. FE. N. Archer’s 
shop proudly announced that it employed Jim Moore, “the popular and well known black- 
smith.” An advertisement by George Szymanski, architect and engineer, promised “First-class 
work, good, solid and fine job. Manufacturer of any kind. Buildings and monumental work, 
electric and steam machinery installation. At lowest prices.” Since nothing more was heard 
from him, except in connection with building the chimney of Rebecca McCleskey Hall Snead 
Seminary in 1907-1908, he probably soon relocated where his services might more regularly be 
used. 


Soft Drinks 


An early and constantly growing industry in Boaz was soft-drink bottling. In 1922 Willie 
Wells constructed a facility for bottling Chero Cola. He also bottled an ephemeral product 
with the unappealing name of Digestive Cola. Harvey and Annie Smith Moon brought the 
plant & bottled Nehi beverages. The Falkner family took over. Ownership of the business 
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passed through several hands, and in 1933 the company was reorganized with J. D. Pruett at its 
head. Pruett bought new trucks, replenished the stock of bottles, and added three new beverage 
lines. One of these was Dr Pepper, the Texas based beverage. Pruett’s was only the second fran- 
chise east of the Mississippi. He also added Buffalo Rock, a strong ginger ale. And finally, he 
added Royal Crown Cola, a beverage which sought to compete with Coca Cola by offering 
twelve-ounce bottles for the same five cents charge for Coke. Dr Pepper proved to be the most 
popular item in his line. 


Real Estate and Insurance 


The first real estate agency in Boaz was opened in 1904 with A. T. Thrasher as general 
manager and S. B. Williams as secretary-treasurer. When A. F. Hunter announced three years 
later that he was leaving his mercantile business and would soon open a real estate office, the 
Sand Mountain Record praised his move: “This will fill a long felt want in our midst and we wish 
him success in his new venture.” Many real estate sales were handled on a person to person 
basis. Some mercantile dealers also traded real estate on the side. E. M. Looney, the banker, 
began in 1907 to advertise that he was also selling insurance at the bank. The next year Webb 
and Aldridge announced that they had formed a partnership to handle real estate. A year later 
L. W. Mason and Creel announced that they were selling real estate and insurance. In 1934 
City Clerk J. B. Barrett announced that he had begun selling insurance and that anyone could 
consult with him about insurance needs at the clerk’s city hall office. 

Insurance was not a big business in Boaz until after World War II. Farmers in 1897 
organized into the Farmers Mutual Insurance Association of Alabama in Marshall County. Asa 
non-profit organization, it probably offered farmers the lowest possible rates. Most farmers, 
however, were disinclined to purchase insurance, because “daddy and granddaddy had gotten 
along without it.” It is doubtful that they could have afforded the annual premium. 

In 1910 the Sand Mountain Record listed some of the oldest businesses in town. The list 
included the following: 

R. E. Boroughs, jewelry store 

The Farmers and Merchants Bank 

The cotton oil mill 

The fertilizer plant 

A furniture store owned by John T. Moseley 

Creel and Son, general merchandise; Joseph Creel and E. H. Creel 

E. O. Freeman, dentist for 16 years 

Farmers’ Warehouse 

J. H. Snead 

Boaz Hotel, G. M. E. Mann 

Young and Company’s Business and Professional Directory for 1910-1911 (priced at only 
$2.00 for over 500 pages) listed seventy-nine businesses in town of which thirty-two were gener- 
al merchandise and seven grocers. 
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Hotels and Drummers 


Boaz’s second hotel, the St. James, was opened in 1911 in the old home of Dr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Gillespie. Sam A. Stewart, Mrs. Gillespie’s uncle, was the proprietor, and later it was 
often called the Stewart Hotel. Tradition has it that the dining room was well known for its 
delicious old-time meals. In that era four trains a day came through Boaz, two in each direc- 
tion. Porters from the St. James and the Mann hotels met each train with their hand-pushed 
luggage carts. As the passengers alighted from the trains, the porters would call out,“Right this 
way for the St. James Hotel” or “This way for the Mann Hotel.” There was serious competition 
for transient business. The older Mann Hotel, dating before the founding of Boaz, was a two 
story frame structure. It burned in 1916 and was not replaced. From 1926 until 1928 the St. 
James was operated by M. M. Blessing. 

Eventually a third hotel was opened in Boaz. The Dixie Hotel, located at the southeast 
corner of Mill Avenue and Main Street, was opened in the early 1920s by T. A. Snellgrove after 
he bought the old Snead store and rebuilt it substantively. In 1928 M. M. Blessing took over 
management and it was called Blessing Hotel. The next manager was D. C. Gattis, who 
restored the name Dixie Hotel. The Snellgrove family lived in the hotel during the winter 
months in the 1940s and 1950s, because it was so much warmer than their stately house on 
East Mann Avenue. The Merchants Hotel operated briefly in the decade of the 1930s, then 
closed for a time. When it reopened in 1934, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. (George) Hamilton were oper- 
ators. Depression rates were set at $2.00 per day. 

The hotel rooms were filled with drummers and peddlers. A later age would refer to 
these men as traveling salesmen. Many merchants restocked their merchandise by ordering it 
through these itinerants. The Boaz correspondent for the Guntersville Democrat reported even 
before Boaz had been incorporated that drummers had been plentiful in town, “selling our 
merchants their fall and winter goods.” Only a few Boaz buyers would travel to a distant city 
to order new goods. Mrs. Dollie Johnson was one of the rare merchants who would board the 
train for Atlanta to secure the seasonal wardrobe for her patrons. 

Some of the peddlers sold direct to farmers. Some came in wagons, others rented horses 
in town, and occasionally one walked through the country, a walking stick always in his hand 
and his merchandise in a backpack. He might be selling anything from sewing notions to med- 
ications. Local peddlers who had a regular route might even carry a lending library of books. 
Pete Thomas remembered the time that as a boy he spent the day traveling with one of the ped- 
dlers. Pete carried a plug of chewing tobacco with him and traded it for some hound puppies. 

Occasionally these peddlers so ingratiated themselves with the buyer, whether merchant 
or farmer, that they would be invited to take a meal or even to spend the night at the buyer’s 
home. Overnight usually meant that the children had to sleep on the floor. One family who 
owned a store in Whitesville, recalled many years later that Harry Rosenberg was always given a 
night’s lodging in the family home. On one occasion, Rosenberg presented coats to the sisters, 
one blue and the other red. The Stonicher family recalled the back-packing peddler who spent 
the night and enjoyed a breakfast of ham and eggs. After he had eaten, he asked what the meat 
was. When told, he turned pale, excused himself, went outside, and threw up. The Stonichers 
never asked for an explanation but assumed that he must have been Jewish. 
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Totally different was the rolling store. Drummers were from out of town, often arrived 
by train, and after leaving some twenty-four hours later, might not be seen again for a year or 
more, if ever. On the other hand, the rolling store was a Boaz perennial. J. Homer Wood devel- 
oped a fleet of orange colored trucks that went out into the country on a regular route and fixed 
schedule carrying retail goods. He would sell or trade these items for chickens, eggs, butter, and 
the like. He took Boaz to the countryside and made a good living at it. His business began 
before World War I and continued into World War II. In 1944 when he moved into a new loca- 
tion on Main Street, he operated seven trucks. Ellis Young, among others, at various times 
operated a rolling store. None enjoyed the popularity of Homer Wood’s. 

Far ahead of his time, J. H. Wood opened a drive-in grocery and feed store on West Mill 
Avenue. Patrons drove in the front of the store and had a view of groceries on display. The cus- 
tomer never left the car. A clerk brought everything to the purchaser. The local press described 
the new building as clean, airy, bright, and sanitary. In a building behind the drive-in, poultry 
and eggs were stored, and his peddling trucks were loaded at the wholesale storeroom in yet 
another location. Wood continued his innovations, and soon bought the Boaz Cafe, put a gro- 
cery store in its Main Street location, and named the cafe manager to be his new store manager. 
In 1927 Wood consolidated his various operations into Boaz Produce Company, which was con- 
cerned largely with buying and selling of eggs. He employed Dennis Croft as his manager in 
1948, and Croft later became the owner. Croft sold his interest to Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
in 1969. The next year the corporate name was changed to Conagra, Inc. The local plant 
moved to a new location on Denson Road. 


Merchants and Merchandise 


Innumerable business opened in Boaz during its first fifty years. (See chapter 14). To 
name some of the “firsts” and some of the longest lived might give an idea of the characteristics 
of business life. 

Mrs. Dollie Johnson was one of the few women in the early years who both owned and 
operated a business. In 1901 she opened a millinery shop on Main Street. A few years later she 
closed her business and operated the millinery department in Boaz Dry Goods Company. But 
when the dry goods store moved to Fort Payne, she reopened her private shop. In 1912 she 
closed her business and moved to Opelika for five years. Ida Snellgrove also ran a millinery 
shop during some of these years. 

Ben Blackman, described by the reporter as “a Jew merchant from Huntsville,” opened a 
general clothing store in a building recently vacated by Dr. P. M. Baker. Those who later said 
that Abe Salkend, a clothing merchant of the 1930s and 1940s, was Boaz’s only Jew forgot about 
Blackman, who probably was the first Jewish merchant in Boaz. 

Boaz supported two jewelers during the early years of the twentieth century. C. L. 
Sizemore also was an optician. In 1917 he bought out R. E. Boroughs who had been in busi- 
ness many years. Boroughs had a watchmaker in his shop and ran an advertisement in rhyme: 
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If your watch should need repairing, 
Don’t get mad and go to swearing. 
Just take it to Boroughs’ shop. 

He will fix it so it will not stop. 

He charges no more than what is fair. 
He deals with all men on the square. 

Henry J. Benefield opened the first funeral home in Boaz in 1908, located at approxi- 
mately 109 North Main. Before 1910 he sold the business to J. P. Gillespie. He honored burial 
policies issued by Liberty National Insurance Company of Birmingham. Gillespie continued to 
operate until 1944, when he sold out to his son-in-law, W. S. Barksdale. Meanwhile a second 
and a third funeral home had been opened. In 1938 the Brock-Emmett Funeral Home opened 
in September. Jack Brock promised that a lady attendant would accompany a licensed 
embalmer on all women and children cases. Later in the fall Drinkard Burial and Insurance 
Company, a chain of north Alabama funeral homes, opened under the management of C. E. 
Fiquett, who had most recently managed Drinkard’s Crossville home. In 1949 Fiquett pur- 
chased the Boaz home along with the Brown Service insurance policy franchise. Three years 
later, Fiquett sold out to Barksdale, and at that time Barksdale became the Brown Service 
provider in Boaz. Barksdale died in 1962, and Mrs. Barksdale sold the combined business in 
1963 to Aubrey Carr. The new name was Carr-Brown Service Mortuary. 

Through the years there were several barber shops, including one run by the Denson 
brothers as early as the year of incorporation, 1897. Perhaps the most popular barber was H. O. 
Sparks, who served the town as mayor. 


Retail Establishments 


Dry goods, mercantile, and grocery stores provided merchandise that was essential 
to life on the farm. One of the oldest and longest lasting general merchandise stores was 
Bynum’s, operated by W. Hampton Bynum. In 1889 he built a wooden building on the corner 
of Main and Mill. Eleven years later, he moved the building across Mill Avenue, and the old 
structure was used by Dollie Johnson for her millinery shop. He then built a brick building for 
himself on the old site. Bynum sold a popular brand of coffee which he concocted himself, 
called Bynum’s. He stocked a type of liniment, also called Bynum’s, which was said to cure 
whatever ailed man or horse. When he rebuilt his South Main Street store in 1902, he coined 
the slogan, “The Old Reliable.” In 1904 he joined the throng of merchants who were fireproof- 
ing Main Street with brick buildings. 

J. W. Collier also ran a general merchandise store, although in time he came to deal more 
in poultry and eggs. “You could smell it for half a mile,” was the common complaints about his 
emporium. Collier had his faithful following because he was regarded as fair, honest, and 
accommodating. Floyd W. Duffey opened Duffey’s in 1902 and continued operating it until the 
family moved to Pomona, California, in 1920. Sam Leeth, Elie C. Snellgrove, and J. P. Gillespie 
formed a mercantile store in 1908. Located at the crossroads of Boaz, 101 North Main Street, in 
the old J. H. Snead buildings, it quickly became the largest general merchandising business in 
the Sand Mountain area. Like most general merchandise stores, they carried everything from 
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hardware to ready-to-wear, pins to coffins. The partnership dissolved in 1914 and each pursued 
new ventures. 

Restaurants were part of the Boaz business landscape from the early part of the century. 
Wesley and Allie Stewart Sparks served meals at their home on East Mann Avenue early in the 
century. Rigsby’s Cafe was operated by Samuel Jefferson Rigsby, his wife, and his brother, 
William Henry Rigsby. It opened in 1907. Sam left Boaz after a couple of years and returned in 
1911 to reopen his restaurant. During cotton ginning season, when farmers stayed in line with 
their cotton all night waiting for their turn at the gin, he kept his cafe open for their conven- 
ience. In later years when Alabama Power linemen were installing power lines, working around 
the clock, foreman Temple McGehee would awaken the Rigsbys. They would open the cafe, 
build a fire in the big iron stove, and cook biscuits, sausage, and eggs for the hungry workmen. 

J. D. McCleskey and M. F. Holland opened a restaurant in 1902. To advertise its arrival in 
Boaz, the restaurant served ice cream without cost to all who came by on a hot August evening. 
J. W. Polk and S. A. Kirksey launched a cafe, called Polk and Kirksey Restaurant, which they 
advertised as offering meals “at all hours.” They were located next door to Bynum’s and also 
offered lodging. Other cafes were operated by Dan Columbus, by Red Wilson, and by Jessie and 
Lexie Haynes. 

The cafe owned by Oliver Dooley was clearly the most famous and popular. Operated at 
several locations in town, between 1924 and 1948, Dooley’s was a social center, where various 
games were provided, and a jukebox was a major attraction for school age children. “Dooley’s 
Cafe is a sort of a social clearing house,” he wrote in answer to widespread criticism. “If one 
wants to make a date or contact a friend or have a social hour, it is very simple by making a tele- 
phone call or better still to drop in at the Cafe.” To put parents’ minds at ease, he continued: “It 
is a frequent occurrence to be called by phone for a report on whether a certain individual is 
here, how long he has been gone, and where he went.” He went on to describe the cafe as “a 
matrimonial bureau” and to recount how at least a hundred couples had done their courting 
there. On occasion he brought in live entertainment, such as the Radio Ranch Boys of WJBY, 
and “a real orchestra.” His parting shot was aimed at the shy person: “If you are socially under- 
privileged,” he wrote in an ad, “then you come to Dooley’s Cafe where you can learn to meet 
and greet new friends and get enjoyment out of old friends.” 

The first boxcar of ice arrived in Boaz in 1907, and the citizens of Boaz to begin making 
hand turned ice cream. A local ice plant operated until 1934, during which time there was a 
brisk business in summer months. H. O. Sparks and Joe McCleskey launched the Boaz Coal 
and Coke Company in 1908. Four years later R. L. McCleskey controlled the Bon Air and 
Clifty Coal Company. In the course of time, linking ice and coal businesses came to be com- 
monplace. It was not so at the outset. The Marshall Ice and Coal Company dated from 1938. 


The Arrival of Automobiles 


Who owned the first automobile in Boaz? Many descendants claim that one of their 
ancestors was the first. One contemporary newspaper source says that Henry Denson bought 
an automobile in 1911. It was an International with big buggy type wheels. Some have said 
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that this was also Boaz’s first taxi, since so many people asked him to carry them to places as far 
away as Albertville. The McCleskey family claimed that when Lon McCleskey purchased his car 
in June 1912, it was the first Ford car owned in Boaz. He bought the car in Birmingham and 
drove it back. The trip, an hour and a quarter drive in 1997, took the better part of a whole day 
on the unpaved roads. For Lon McCleskey this was the start of a lifetime romance with the 
automobile. In 1924 he moved to Gadsden where he and his brother Wanless started an auto- 
mobile accessory business under the name of McCleskey Brothers. 

W. T. Gillespie owned a car in 1912 and Allen Dobbins acquired one in 1913. First 
Baptist Church, of which they were members, had to begin thinking about providing parking 
spaces for this new mode of transportation. Tom Snellgrove purchased a 1914 Model T Ford in 
Collinsville for about $600. 

Andrew Payne Thompson, better remembered for establishing in 1911-1912 the Boaz 
steam generating and water works plant, left that occupation and in 1915 established what is 
probably the first automobile dealership in Boaz. He sold Nash cars, then Fords, and later 
Chevrolets. As was to become the norm for later dealerships, he serviced and repaired the auto- 
mobiles he sold. In 1922 he retired from the automobile business and entered the radio busi- 
ness. He sold and repaired radios, worked as a consultant for the electric plant in Boaz and 
Albertville, and preached to community churches. He built an amateur radio station with the 
call letters of WACP and operated it until he went on active duty with the Army in November 
1940. He acquired a license to operate a commercial radio station in Boaz, but he could never 
line up financial backing. Only after World War II did Boaz obtain its own commercial radio 
station. 

Jack Paul Hubbard, a native of Cowetta, Georgia, and a resident of Boaz since 1916, 
began selling Brisco automobiles in 1917. He retained the franchise as long as the car was man- 
ufactured. Then from 1924 to 1927 he handled the Star line of cars, after which, in his sixtieth 
year, he retired from business. The Star line then was taken over by Jeff Roberts. King- 
Sullivan Automobile Company of Boaz sold Saxon cars in 1916. 

J. Van Waldrop opened the first Ford dealership in 1918. In 1935 A. E. Milner pur- 
chased the Ford agency in Boaz from J. V. Waldrop. He was also the Firestone tire dealer in 
Boaz. By 1938 he had sold to Gaines-Seay Motor Company. They went out of business, and in 
1940 Jack Oliver was given the dealership, and in 1963, after some minor name changes, it 
became Guthrie-Malone Ford Company. Seven years later it was bought by the Alexander fami- 
ly and renamed Alexander Ford. Chevrolets were sold in Boaz by Hall Automobile Company 
of Collinsville until Lon Williams, L. O. Cox, and George W. Cox opened a Boaz agency in 1918. 
A Hall advertisement in 1916 featured a five passenger touring car, which was offered at $595, 
including electric lights and starter. The car had a front windshield but no side windows or top. 
This Boaz car dealership was soon sold to W. T. Evans, who in turn sold it to George W. Cox. 
When Cox retired, the business was sold to his son, George E. Cox. In 1971 G. E. Cox sold the 
Chevrolet franchise to Gary D. and Horace E. Kilpatrick, who adopted the name Kilpatrick 
Chevrolet and moved to a spacious location on U.S. 431. 

Through the ensuing years a large number of dealerships were established, changed 
hands, and consolidated. Williams-Roberts opened a Dodge and Plymouth dealership in 1934. 
Horace G. Hales was sales manager. 
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Floyd Levi Tate was born in New Market, Alabama, and was forty years old when he 
moved to Boaz in the middle of World War II. He purchased a hardware business and operated 
a movie theater before becoming the Oldsmobile-Pontiac dealer for Marshall County. The deal- 
ership remained in Boaz until 1960, when it was moved to Albertville. Soon thereafter (1965) 
he bought Roebuck Tractor Company of Albertville and changed its name to Tate-Mitchem 
Tractor Company for his son Jack and son-in-law Hinton Mitchem. In 1978, at the age of 75, 
he retired and sold the business to son Jack and Mitchem. 

So pervasive was the influence of the automobile in the twentieth century that historians 
have referred to the 20th century as the age of the automobile and to changes as the automobile 
revolution. Nationwide, a whole host of ancillary industries were created as new manufacturers 
supplied batteries, tires, glass windshields, various motor parts, and paint. Service stations and 
auto repair shops began to appear on every street corner. Automobiles were also responsible for 
public pressure on governments to lay out and pave new highways and local streets and to 
strengthen or rebuild bridges. State governments had to wrestle with the issue of licensing 
automobiles and their drivers and setting speed limits on state highways. 

The town council felt duty-bound also to regulate the speed limits of motor vehicles on 
city streets. The first ordinance, passed April 17, 1914, limited speed within town limits to eight 
miles per hour and made it a misdemeanor “to blow the horn on said machine unnecessarily.” 
At that time a misdemeanor carried a fine of $1.00 to $25 and up to thirty days of hard labor. 
Later in the year it was made a misdemeanor to operate any motor vehicle, which now was 
expanded to include motorcycles, on the streets of Boaz without headlights. In 1916 the in- 
town speed limit was raised to fifteen miles per hour, but reduced to five miles per hour in any 
sort of congestion. Fourteen was made the minimum driving age. It was a misdemeanor to 
drive while intoxicated, or to leave the car standing on the street with the motor running. With 
no traffic lights in town, the driver was required “upon approaching any intersection of any 
street to give the signal of warning with the horn or other signal device.” Violation of any of 
these rules carried a fine of $100 and up to six months imprisonment or hard labor. In 1922 
the speed limit in town was again lowered to eight miles per hour. 

Lon Williams and Dee Denson opened a Woco Pep fuel distributorship in 1923. (Woco 
stood for Wofford Oil Company, and many years later it became Pure Oil.) A decade later 
(1933) Thomas E. Cooper bought Denson’s share of the business, and the name was changed to 
Cooper Oil Company. Edith Cooper helped her husband, and while he was in service during 
World War II, she ran the company. She was just one of many women who had to step into 
management roles during wartimes. The experience served her well when she again had to 
manage the company during his recovery from a heart attack in 1956. Cooper Oil was an active 
supporter of Little League sports. 

Congress became a major player in the automobile revolution. In 1916 it passed the 
Bankhead Highway Act, which created the federal highway system, marked with the familiar 
black-on-white shields (U.S. 431, for example). The law was named for John H. Bankhead who 
represented Alabama in the U.S. Senate, and for (or possibly against) whom many voters in 
Boaz may have cast ballots. The law provided for a substantial national network of highways to 
be recommended by a panel of citizens and engineers. 
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Called the Pathfinders, a group surveying the possible route from Gadsden to Huntsville, 
as part of a route to be called the Jackson Highway, in honor of the hero of the battle of New 
Orleans whose name since 1813 had been associated with the trail that served Boaz. As the 
Montgomery Advertiser reported it, when the Pathfinders were about three blocks south of the 
center of Boaz, “they were met by a party of men who began a bombardment with guns of all 
descriptions. It sounded as if a battle was on.” In a moment, however, those who were firing, 
ran out waving a white flag as a symbol of surrender. They presented the emblem to the 
Pathfinders who proceeded into the center of town. There they encountered about two thou- 
sand people barricaded behind a vast wall of cotton bales. “Those behind the breastworks let 
loose volley after volley with their guns. Coming closer in their autos the Pathfinders saw the 
sign ‘surrender’ across the bales of the fleecy staple.” When the sign was lifted, beneath was 
another which read Jackson Highway. Concluded the writer, “It was a clever imitation of the 
battle of New Orleans, where Andrew Jackson and his troops, behind bales of cotton, compelled 
the British under Packenham to surrender.” It was many years before that route attained federal 
status; it first became state route 205. 

Paving of roads came none too soon. Fast-paced twentieth century civilization was not 
meant to drive in dusty ruts or in quagmires of impassible mud. Yet, for much of the first half 
of the century, that is what life on Sand Mountain was fated to do. An interesting line in an ad 
for the Boaz Fertilizer Company in 1907 gave a clue as to the frustrations of living that era. 
“Decide on the amount of Rose Brand fertilizer you will use and haul it out before the spring 
rains put the roads in bad condition,” the manufacturer advised. The first street-paving ordi- 
nance adopted by the town council, given the number 19, provided for the improvement of 
Main Street between College and Bartlett, and Mill between Church (or Third) and the railroad 
depot. The contract to lay chert six to eight inches deep was given F. G. Lee of Gadsden. Each 
property owner was assessed a proportionate amount. No other streets in Boaz were resurfaced 
at this time. 

In 1922 the state highway engineer requested Boaz, as it was appealing to each town, to 
pave the state highway within the city limits, and it would take care of the open country 
between towns. After much discussion the council agreed to pave its part. Council action then 
set off a round of requests from citizens who wanted the city to pave the streets in front of their 
homes. The council let a contract to the W. T. Taylor Construction Company at $2.51 per linear 
foot for chert or gravel rolled to a thickness of not less than six inches. In 1923 the city began 
paving sidewalks, only a few ata time. The preceding year they had authorized installation of 
sixty new street lights. It would be many years before every street in town was black topped, 
with sidewalks along many, and have lighted intersections, with name signs. 

City life made significant strides in the first four or five decades of the life of Boaz. Out 
in the countryside life moved at a different speed. Life on the farm was much different from life 
in even the small town. 


Boaz: The Central City of Sand Mountain! 
City Slogan, early 1900s 
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In the year 1900 an eclipse of the sun brought Boaz shop keepers out to look through their sunshields. The 
pose is on Main Street looking south. Town photographer C. C. Geiger made the picture in front of Mrs. Jim 
(Ida) Snellgrove’s Millinery shop. The little girl is Annie Denson (later Mrs. Homer Adamson of Gadsden), who 
told the story of the picture 50 years later. Others in the scene are (left to right) Mr. Tillery, the village black- 
smith; Will Ward (1890's property owner on Main Street); Ely (or Eli) Snellgrove who ran a general store; Ida 
Snellgrove; Clare Snellgrove (the little boy), Mollie Geiger (an artist who helped run the Geiger Photography 
shop next door to Ida Snellgrove’s), and Floyd Brown or E. F. Whitman. The house in the distance belonged to 
Will Bartlett. Notice the rough dirt street, the lack of curbs and sidewalks, the child’s bare feet, the residence in 
the heart of the shopping district. 
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“Boaz, Ala., 1902” is the caption of this post card sold by John H. Snead’s store. The post card printer 
retouched the photo to clarify the railroad tracks and the spur. The 1892 depot is to the left, in the “V” made by 
the tracks. Above it, the tallest building would be the 1900-1901 store of Curtis Snead and John H. Snead, the 
first brick store in Boaz. It was located on the northeast corner of Main and Mill. 


This earliest aerial view of town was probably made from the steeple of the Methodist Church South (Julia 
Street). Two white steeples in center distance belong to the Baptist Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(St. Paul). Note E. F. Whitman’s cotton fields on which he has stored round and rectangular bales of cotton. 


A boy with knickers and cap ducks between mule-drawn wagons of cotton bales around 1906. The 
store name visible under the horse’s silhouette is Snellgrove & Gillespie. 
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In 1907 (approximately), buggies and wag- 
ons stopped on Main Street to gather 
around a political speaker. The scene is on 
Main Street, standing three stores north 
from Mill Avenue intersection, looking west. 
The corner store is Overton’s (1904-1908) 
which was in W. H. Bynum’s original wood- 
en building of 1889. It soon burned. The 
arched window lighted the Farmer’s and 
Merchant's Bank, later the National Bank of 
Boaz. The store to the right is Noel’s Drug 
Store (see photo of interior on page 108). 


Early street scene of Boaz. Just 
a few mules are parked outside 
the businesses of Main Street. 


This post card published by Snead and 
McCleskey’s Dry Goods Store in 1907 
or 1908 shows Main Street looking 
south. The tall building to the left is 
Snead’s; the second tall building to the 
right is Bynum’s new brick two-story 
building. The town traffic is clustered 
around the roofed well in the center of 
the street, where animals could be 
watered and tied. 
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At about the same time, Main 
Street looking north shows 
Bynum’s on the left and Snead’s 
on the right. The occasion is 
“Show Day,” one of the early fall 
shopping promotions of the mer- 
chants. Each merchant or spe- 
cial group in town had a decorat- 
ed wagon in a parade, to entice 
farmers to town. 


By 1910, traffic was crowd- 
ing the streets at cotton gin- 
ning time in the fall. The 
scene looks south on Main 
Street, and the town well is 
still attracting customers to 
its little shelter in the middle 
of the street. In 1971 some- 
one identified the occupant 
of the surrey-with-fringe to 
the extreme left as Mel 
Spradlin. He is parked in 
front of Gillespie’s Furniture 
Store which was actually the 
undertaking parlor too. 
Standing across the street, 
second from the right, is J. 
C. Duffey. 


Boaz 1912 (?): a view made 
from Sparks Avenue where the 
Boaz Elementary School was 
later built. M. E. Church South 
is today’s Julia Street Methodist 
Church site. The M. E. Church 
(St. Paul) was located at the 
corner of Bartlett and Church 
Street, northwest corner. That 
building was demolished in 
1908 so the photo must have 
been misdated. 
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Around 1910, men of town still had to share in road maintenance. John Rigsby is the 
tallest man in center of picture. Look at the clever method of hauling log. 


\ 


VAAN 


sy 


Having some fun in old Boaz--Burma Shelton and Amber Omer Blalock goes to fetch a lady in his 
Smith Wells. Notice the more elaborate plantings in the yard convertible buggy, 1913. 
of a fine house. 
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Said to be the first baseball team of Boaz--the local boys are left to right as follows: 

Front row: Wanless McCleskey, the mascot; Oliver Cameron, Gordon McDuff, and O! Miller. 

Second row: Jim Drake, Obbie Stewart, Wilson Morton, and Mr. LeFever. 

Third row: E. C. Amberson, Joe McCleskey, D. A. Thompson, manager; and Lon McCleskey, and Clyde 
Mann. The boys are the sons of the town’s biggest merchants, and they doubtless sponsored the 
team’s uniforms and equipment. 
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Let Alabama Rally for the Right. 


Mrs. J. M. Hunter. PROPERTY OF T. 5, MOSLEY. 
Suggested by T. B. M. T. B. Mosley. 
ea 


® Allegretto. 


1. Let Al- a - bam-alead the temp’rance van Against the pow’rs of sin and shame; 

2. The war is on, the hosts are now arrayed,In solid phalanx let us stand; 

3. The cause we'll win and vict’ry graud we'll see,If one and all areon-ly true; 

4, No “slumb’ring in your tents,” arise! ye braves, The foe is at your very door! 
ee, 


De - feat King Al-co- hol we must and can By bal-lots in Je-ho-vah’s name. 
Fight, no- bly fight!O be yenot afraid! Our God His-self isin com - mand. 
Work, comrades, work, and pray on bended knee! Your own great State is calling you. 
Your noble sons he seeks for drunkard’s graves, O drive him out, to come no more. 


|l2btl2 | @s:# 
53g —FFt-2 


——_—_—_g————_- 


Cuorvs, 
$5 
Gt 
Pie, 


Let Al-a-bam-a_ ral-ly for theright,O work with hand and heart! 


-- | — 


Here’s a great song for Alabama Prohibitionists which should be in 
every home of the state. That it may be scattered everywhere by tens of 
thousands the price is made extremely low—only 50 cents per 100; $4.50 
per 1000. Send orders to The A. J. Showalter Co., Dalton, Ga., or T. B. 
Mosley, Albertville, Ala. 


Between 1900 and 1918 Boaz was constantly in debate over numerous attempts to ban the sale of alcohol in 
town and nationally. T. B. Mosley, who lived several years in Boaz before moving to Albertville, was the leading 
singing school teacher. He and Mrs. J. M. Hunter prepared this rally song which was taught in every singing 
school and church. Boaz was from the beginning and remains the dry bastion of the region. 
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In 1909 this building was erected on the east side of North Main Street by H. O. Sparks (1875-1943). He came 
as a toddler with the Billy Sparks wagon train of 1878 and became city marshal, clerk, justice of the peace, 
mayor, and postmaster. The pose shows one of the first motor vehicles in town. Dr. D. A. Morton stands by the 
car. Howell Sparks himself leans on the front of the car. Sam Rigsby, cafe owner, wears a straw hat and leans 
on the post. The ladies looking from upstairs windows are Mrs. Kirkland (left) and possibly Ada Williamson. 


A rare look into an early mill in Boaz, the Beaty Mill. The workmen are Dolph Gaines Beaty (1886-1950), the 
owner, and Marion Sparks (1862-1924). Sparks was the youngest son of Billy town founder Sparks. The man 


in the suit is a Mr. Matthews. 
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The W. L. Noel Drug Store published a post card proudly showing its lavish soda fountain. Date is unknown, but 
it could be as early as 1903. Dr. W. L. Noel is the second from the left. Miss Alberta “Bertie” Noel, his daugh- 
ter and a registered pharmacist, is thought to be the woman seated, but the woman is also thought to be Mary 
Tate Street. On the right is E. F. Whitman. Notice the child-size table and chairs furnished for small customers. 


Nothing was more important to the economy of 
early Boaz than the cotton gin. This interior view 
of an unknown gin shows nothing but the crowds 
of workers and customers who anxiously hovered 
as cotton was ginned and payment was calculated 
by the cotton classers. 
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The town’s first butcher shop was opened by John Monroe 
Brown (1863-1944). He is shown with his son-in-law, 
John Caldwell, about 1930-1935. John Brown was called 
“Beef” because of his trade. Before he opened his down- 
town shop on Main Street (near where the old First 
National Bank was located), he went from house to house 
when customers called him to slaughter. Beef Brown and 
his family, the Thomas Jefferson Clevelands, came to the 
Friendship-Mount Hebron area from Hart County, Georgia, 
around 1898. He moved to town around 1903. 


The growth of Boaz at the turn of the century stimulated the development of strong merchant and professional 
families, and lovely city homes. Among the leading families was that of J. P. Gillespie, who moved in from his 
farm west of town to enter the furniture business, then undertaking business. His house was on South Walnut 
Street. Left to right are Jessye, Vertie, Erskine, and J. P. Clustered around J. P. and wife Cora Della Lasseter 
Gillespie. The man behind the fence, probably a hired man, is unknown. 
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This house facing Thomas Avenue at the turn of the century was removed in 1935 when the Boaz High School 

was built. The photo shows Bro. Rogers, a preacher, next to his horse, with Mrs. Rogers and Mary Doan on the 
porch. Beyond the Rogers’ home is the home of John S. (1849-1922) and Sarah Jane Carnes Roberson (died 
1920), a merchant and mayor in Boaz. He grew a large strawberry patch on his lot. 
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A very handsome group of cousins was posed 
artistically around 1907. On the front row left 
to right are Henry Thompson, Benjamin Lee 
Smith, Owen Thompson, Robert Allen Smith. 
On the back row are Harvell Percy Smith, 
Clifford Thompson, Charles Carlisle Smith, and 
Carl Thompson. 


Boaz Becomes A Crry 


Versie and Bessie Hunt Collier on their 
wedding day. The photographer was C. 
C. Geiger, Boaz, Alabama. Collier 
became a rural mail carrier. In about 
1920 he “moved to the country,” and 
built a lovely home at 431 Mount Vernon 
Road. He paid extra to bring electricity 
that far out of town. He built a tennis 
court for his two daughters. Bessie 
Collier became the substitute rural mail 
carrier. They traveled in separate hors- 
es and buggies with side curtains and 
foot warmers. 


Prosperous farmers in the countryside 
fueled the prosperity of Boaz at the turn 
of the century. Henry Bruce of Bruce 
Road in 1915 posed with his wife Susan 
and their grandchildren. Henry holds 
Thurman Head. Other children include 
Jettie Ellis, Wannie Ellis, Hubert Head, 
Floy Head Gamel. Gerald Head, a 
descendant of these, is married to Jean, 
a member of Boaz City Council in 1998. 
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Jim and Hattie Groover on their wedding day in 1902. He ran a grist mill at the north 
end of Main Street and the family lived on Darnell Street. The children of this couple 
were Jeanette Groover Head, Llillian Groover Smith, Ella Groover Turner, Claude 
Groover, Mildred Groover Lowery. 


The family of William J. and Lula Baker posed for a traveling photographer around 1910 at their home on Bruce 
Road. Look at the prosperity of the interdenominational family of preacher farmers: men in good suits and ties, 
the babies in flowing gowns, the little boy in a fine short-pants suit (and barefoot!), and a bicycle being shown off 
by a very proud young man--the one smiling. William J. Baker was a pastor who help to establish Union 
Congregational Methodist Church. His land is now owned by great grandsons Ken McCormick and Billy Faucett 


(a Boaz City Council member in 1998). The house is occupied by great-great grandson B. J. Faucett. Left to 
right in the photo: 


Front row: son-in-law Tom Liverett holding Alfie and Clarence. Next child unknown. Rev. Baker’s 
sister Martha Sorells holds an unidentified child. Rev. William J. Baker, a Congregational Methodist preacher, 
holds a grandchild. His wife Lula C. Williams Baker holds an unknown child. Rev. W. D. Baker, another 
Congregational Methodist minister, holds unidentified children. 

Second row: Catherine Baker Liverett, Rev. Johnny B. Baker, a Baptist preacher; sits next to an unre- 
membered friend who wears a matching tie; then Dolly Baker Carrol; Hatti Baker Trussell holding a child; 
Elizabeth Couch Baker, the Rev. Comer Nathan Baker, Baptist minister. Others could not be identified. 
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The area around Boaz continued to 
attract new settlers in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. The family of 
William lbra Brown purchased 40 acres in 
the New Home area in 1905. Children 

M. A. and Miss Dalton, ages 18 and 16, 
began to meet the need for schoolteach- 
ers while others in the family farmed. 
Each teacher earned a master’s degree 
and M. A. Received a doctorate. Dalton 
taught at New Home, Aurora, and 36 
years at Whitesville. M.A. Taught at 
New Home, Beulah, Susan Moore, and 
Walnut Grove. In 1919 the family moved 
to a 65-acre farm in Red Apple, and “Ibe” 
Brown kept four children in college at the 
same time. The photo made around 1910 
shows William lbra Brown in the hat with 
wife Mary Indiana “Mollie” Brown on his 
left. Children are Bertha (Watson); Sarah 
Dalton (Fowler); Lela Ruby (Chandler); Marshall (the baby who died at age 17 of typhoid); Lester; M. A., and 
Loyd Ibra. Later children were Eugene and Mary Ellen (Medders). Modern descendants of this family are Gary 
Waldrep of bluegrass music fame and Harold Brown, member of Boaz City Council 1998. 


Jimmie Freeman married James Thompson in 
1906, after conducting a courtship by mail right in 
town. He told her in a love letter November 18, 
1906, that after leading singing at the Southern 
Methodist Church, he went over to the M. E. 
Church North, where “. . . something caused me to 
get up and give my hand to Bro. Brasher. | can’t 
explain my feelings but some Divine power caused 
me to go up. . . and | don’t believe | saw you at 
church!” He also pledged, “I am trusting in you for 
happiness and saving my love to provide for you in 
all worldly pleasure with my physical energy to 
maintain us a living while here on Earth.” They 
became the parents of Jim Thompson. 
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Eli Snellgrove (also spelled 
Ely or Ela) was successful in 
the mercantile business in the 
first decade of the century, 
and his wife was a popular 
store clerk and socialite. Eli 
and wife Naoma (also Naomi 
and Nomie) Gillespie 
Snellgrove are pictured to the 
right; their baby Cecil 
Snelligrove is in the carriage. 
On the left is the baby’s 
grandmother Elizabeth Ann 
Stepehnson Gillespie and 
one of her sons, possibly 
Marcus. Examining the photo under magnification, it is possible to see straight through the hall of the house to 
the barn and clothesline out back. The house is a classic two-room dog trot, nicely finished with sawn boards 
and wood singles. Remember that the Gillespie brothers were carpenters and housebuilders in Boaz at this 
time. 


An early house on the corner of Walnut and Mill 
was this home of John H. Hyde. Sitting on the 
porch is Mrs. Hyde, the former Leo Hubbard, 
her daughter Nellie Jo, and neighbor boy and 
cousin Tater Haynes. Hyde worked in Boaz at 
an oil mill, in the Noel Drug Store, and finally 
opened his own general store in 1921. He 
developed a chain of stores across Sand 
Mountain. This family donated land for the first 
public park in Boaz, the core of the extensive 
recreational complex that developed. Leo Hyde 
was famous for growing beautiful flowers. 


Carrie Malinda Trussell Doan emi- 
grated from Carrolton, Georgia to 
Boaz in 1897. She was a veritable 
pillar in the Methodist Church South 
(Julia Street). She is pictured on the 
left. Fannie Trussell Barrett, Carrie’s 
sister, is holding her granddaughter 
Margaret Patterson. The photo 
would have been made about 1922. 
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The Elijah Williamson family celebrated 
Christmas 1897 by having a family por- 
trait taken. Front row: Mary Ann Mabrey 
Williamson, Luther Gibson Williamson 
(long-time policeman for Boaz), Elijah 
Gibson Williamson. Back row: Dellah 
Williamson, Ada Mae Williamson (first 
telephone operator), Mattie Williamson, 
Jack Davis, Lee Williamson Davis. 


Before 1910, a sort of leisure-class elite had emerged in Boaz and 
children could enjoy privileges impossible a few years earlier. The 
daughters of J. P. and Cora Della Gillespie are shown here with two 
unidentified friends or cousins. Vertie is standing (later Mrs. Ed 
McBrayer, a druggist) and seated is Jessye (later Mrs. Bill 
Barksdale, who joined her parents in the funeral business). Both 
Vertie and Jessye went away to college. The photo shows the fine 
clothes, shoes, and hairstyles that young ladies of Boaz could enjoy. 


One of the most important services to the Boaz region was rendered by rural mail carriers. Boaz was granted 
status to administer extensive rural free delivery in 1903. People adored their rural postal carriers. Getting a 
postal position was a great achievement, and those chosen stayed with the job for a lifetime, even though the 
work was physically demanding due to bad roads and poor vehicles. Left to right are carriers Belton Hunt, H. 
O. Sparks, Dee Denson, J. Versie Collier, R. Lee Law, John F. Martin, Lem Beavers, ___ Whitten, and Charlie 
Murphy. This post office building was in use in the 1920's. Home delivery was instituted in 1929. 
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Boaz can thank Charles C. Geiger for the fact that pictures 
remain from the early days of Boaz. Geiger was the town’s 
first resident photographer, setting up shop in 1893. 
Previously he had farmed in the Friendship community, but 
he got photographic supplies by mail order and taught him- 
self to take pictures. He and his sister Mollie were artists 
who first sketched scenes about town (none are known 
today except some family portraits). After Geiger mastered 
the camera, he lived in a tent in Boaz, then boarded with the 
Snellgrove family in Boaz while getting his business estab- 
lished. This is Geiger’s self-portrait on his and Annie 
Laney’s wedding day. 


Charlie and Annie Geiger bought 15 acres “outside of Boaz” around the Southern Methodist Church (Julia 
Street) for their farm, but in town they built their home on Main Street. A barn nearby housed the cows 
overnight and children led them down Main Street to pasture around Julia Street Church each day. The lovely 
stones of the house were locally dug and cut. Charles Geiger ordered the first kudzu seen in Boaz. He ordered 
it from Mills Brothers nursery, which imported it from Asia. Kudzu was thought to be a useful ornamental shade 
plant! The boy with the straw hat is Oswald Geiger, who died in 1997 after giving a very useful interview in 


Florida to Boaz Centennial Chairwoman Gail Noel. 
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Geiger was a genius with composition for the camera. On 
Christmas day he took his children into the studio with their gifts, 
so that we can see today what fine families 100 years ago provid- 
ed their children. 


Here the Geiger children play at the “old home” in the Julia Street Methodist 
Church neighborhood “outside of town.” The children are Oswald, Oren, 
and Anna Mae, the oldest of eight. The date is approximately 1908. 
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This photo of 1903 at the Geiger 
home shows the summertime ele- 
gance that Boaz families were 
beginning to enjoy. The table is 
set in the rear garden for cool- 
ness. Flowers abound. Crystal 
vases of flowers add to the main 
basket of flowers, and more 
blooms grace the fine linen table- 
cloth. The clothing is the finest. 
Each place setting has a stemmed 
crystal goblet and a coordinating 
tumbler. Iced lemonade is poured 
from a crystal pitcher. A string 
hammock awaits on the porch 
behind. Nobody knows what was 
the occasion for this party. 
Perhaps it was a ladies’ mission- 
ary group from the Methodist 
Church South, which the Geigers 
attended. The hostess, Annie 
Laney Geiger, stands at the rear 
left holding her first baby, Oswald. 


Men of town enjoyed their trips to the barber shop. This scene shows Alex Griffin (third from the left), expert 
Black shoeshine boy who became a Baptist preacher and town favorite. He went to work in the barber shop of 
Henry and Chester Rutledge at about age 10. This pose shows Sam Rigsby (left) giving a shave. This would 
presumably be in the Rutledges’ barber shop about 1920-1925. 
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Boaz said. . . Buy the field. 
Ruth 4:5 


Farmers and Farming: Agriculture on the Mountain 


From its earliest days, the greater Boaz area was built on agriculture. The first settlers 
were farmers, and they quickly staked out claims to prime farm lands. Until the arrival of the 
railroad in 1892, the community of Boaz was little more than a village to serve the needs of 
farmers. Only after it became a train stop did the community really begin to flourish and take 
on a life of its own. Concurrently or in the years and decades following, the town grew as it 
provided services to the farming communities surrounding it. In rapid succession came the 
cotton gins, the warehouses, the general merchandise stores, doctors and druggists, livery sta- 
bles, hotels—to name some of the many businesses that gave Boaz identity as a central commu- 
nity. 


The Rise and Fall of the Cotton Culture 


The first white settlers on Sand Mountain arrived during the halcyon days before the 
Civil War, when “King Cotton” reigned throughout the South. Resourceful and hardworking 
farmers, even in that era, raised their crops without slave labor, and consequently farms were 
relatively small. Most have remained family-size through the twentieth century. Until the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, cotton was the principal crop grown on the mountain. In fact, it 
remained a major crop until the mid twentieth century. Ginner Ben Brock kept a pencilled 
record on the wall of the Old Gin for thirty-one years, starting in 1930. His informal system 
showed 1948-1949 to be the peak year. In 1962 the Farmers Cooperative ginned only 2,000 
bales, where only a few years previously the peak had been in the 10,000 to 12,000 range. 

The entire process was labor intensive. Land was turned by a mule pulling a plow, seeds 
were sown by walking down the rows, weeds were chopped by a man, woman, or child with a 
hoe, and the cotton bolls were hand picked. The bulk cotton was carried to the gin in a horse 
drawn wagon, and only after arriving did the cotton process become mechanized. The cultiva- 
tion of cotton was never successfully mechanized on a large scale. Mules remained on the farms 
into the 1980s, and in the centennial year a few could still be found. 
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Tractors were seldom seen in Boaz until about 1940. Only then they did catch on. John 
Lackey sold International trucks and hoped to start a boom in International tractors. He put 
out word that he would be demonstrating a cub tractor in a corn field on South Main and invit- 
ed farmers to come view it. The field, of course, had been planted with mule cultivation in 
mind. The tractor eased between two rows of corn and turned the earth. It was a tight squeeze, 
but it worked. When it turned around to return, however, all anyone heard was the sickening 
sound of cornstalks breaking. The farmers slowly turned around, drifted back to their cars 
murmuring, “We don’t want to break all our corn.” Not everyone rejected the tractor, and 
before the 1940s several dealers and repair shops had been established in Boaz. During World 
War II, labor shortages forced more farmers to consider the advantages of tractors, and there- 
after as agriculture moved in new directions the tractor business boomed. For many farms, 
however, the tractor was not feasible. Farms were simply too small. 

Cotton farming was a risky venture. The farmer was at the mercy of so many variables 
over which he had no control. The chief of these were weather conditions and the market price 
of cotton. Some farmers might also be affected by land prices, interest charges, freight rates, 
and personal health. 

Of all the disasters that might overtake the hapless farmer, the cotton boll weevil ulti- 
mately proved to be the most devastating. The pesky insect crossed the Mexican border near 
Brownsville, Texas, in 1892 and slowly ate its way into the southeastern states, reaching 
Louisiana in 1903 and Mississippi by 1907. Soon thereafter it was detected in Alabama, but it 
was 1930 before the weevil was reported in the cotton fields of Sand Mountain. In another 
decade, it was destroying at least one-fourth of every crop. When the matter was at crisis pro- 
portions, the Boaz Chamber of Commerce, called a public meeting of cotton farmers. One offi- 
cial put it bluntly to them, “We must turn to other ways of making money besides raising cotton 
for the boll weevil to eat.” 

Unintentionally, the Sand Mountain response had already been anticipated. During the 
1920s, when agriculture was in a severe slump nationally, farmers instinctively began turning to 
other crops. Even so, cotton production in Marshall County reach an all-time peak in 1929, for 
many the best year in two decades. That year’s bumper crop was followed immediately by a 
double disaster, the Great Depression and the arrival of the boll weevil in full force. 
Diversification, already underway, continued at a rapid pace as new crops and products were 
tried. Various New Deal programs in the 1930s proved beneficial, as did the return of general 
prosperity which accompanied the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939. 

World War I brought a level of well-being that most farmers had never known. 
Continuing into the postwar world, farm life around Boaz shared in the general good times 
enjoyed nationally. During the last half of the twentieth century, poultry, eggs, and livestock 
production supplanted cotton as the primary sources of income. In addition, Boaz and the sur- 
rounding communities became food processing, industrial, and retail centers, providing jobs for 
people who lived on the countryside. For many of these, farming now became a sideline or sec- 
ondary source of income. 
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Diversification 


Diversification began in the nineteenth century. Every farmer had to be self-sustaining. 
Even those who concentrated on producing a cash crop, such as cotton, also raised enough food 
for the family and draft animals. As early as 1912, the Sand Mountain Reporter reported that 
Irish potatoes were selling at $1.25 per bushel, which was described as “a good price.” Readers 
were encouraged to try raising them. The mountain plateau was touted as a good place for 
growing both white and sweet potatoes. During the 1880s and 1890s references to corn, wheat, 
oats, sweet potatoes, and watermelons appeared regularly in the papers. 

Farmers were constantly testing one or another crop to supplement or supplant cotton. 
During the depression, a group of businessmen tried to interest farmers in raising peanuts. C. 
M. Elrod assured them that his cotton oil mill would buy all that Sand Mountain produced. 
Several experts were brought in, but the mass production of peanuts never caught on. On 
another occasion several civic leaders attempted to interest the farmers in growing tobacco. 
Both Lindsay Lester and W. H. Childers of Whitesville were already in the business and spoke 
encouragingly at a mass meeting in the Boaz council chambers. 


Sand Mountain Sorghum 


Long before this some farmers were raising cane—sugar cane, that is, which was used for 
producing a product that was distinctively Sand Mountain, sorghum syrup. This syrup was 
made by pressing ripe sugar cane, the stalk stripped of all the fodder, through a mill to squeeze 
out all of the sugary juice. The liquid was pre-cooked in a long open copper pan at 216 degrees 
until it reached the color and consistency that only experienced hands readily recognized. This 
might take all day. The liquid was allowed to settled overnight to removed all impurities. It was 
then given a second cooking at 231 degrees. Timing this cooking was the tricky part. The final 
operation was pouring the thick, golden-pure liquid into metal cans or glass jars. Sealed and 
labeled, these containers were ready for the retail trade. In the earliest times, the mill press was 
operated by mule power, but after World War II, it was electrified. The fire under the cane juice 
was originally fueled by split logs, but in the latter half of the century, butane and later natural 
gas replaced wood. Many farmers on the mountain cultivated cane and made sorghum only for 
the family dining table. 

Some of the larger farms had their own equipment, but others had to pay others to pro- 
duce the syrup. Oscar Robert Gamble Sr. owned a 90-acre farm in the Mt. Vernon area. 
However, he lived in town on the site later occupied by the Marshall-DeKalb Electric 
Cooperative. He operated a mill here to which farmers brought their cane. V. T. Cobb was a 
prominent sorghum maker. He apprenticed at his father’s side learning techniques that were at 
least another generation old. In 1917 he began to make syrup on his own near Concord 
Church. In his later years he operated a mill on U.S. 431, at which he turned out 7,000 to 
10,000 gallons each year. J. V. Miller operated the last sorghum syrup mill. He had worked with 
Cobb at his mill of U.S. 431 until that operation closed in 1978. Then he and his son Ronnie 
Miller of Albertville built a new mill in the Beulah community. Working with them was J. V’s 
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father, born 1900, who had learned the sorghum trade from his father who had built a syrup 
mill in the Beulah community in 1909 Possibly as much as 100,000 gallons was produced on 
the mountain in the 1960s, much of it sold on a worldwide basis. 


Eggs and Poultry 


How early Boaz became an egg-shipping center is an instructive story in entrepreneur- 
ship. A local grocer, J. W. Collier, recognized that eggs were plentiful on Sand Mountain. In 
fact, he had too many of them. Farmers brought them in to swap for merchandise in his food 
store. Locally there was little market for eggs. He began looking around for places where he 
might sell them. Without cold storage, eggs soon lost their freshness. He had to be able to 
move them quickly. Trains to Birmingham and other population centers could get them deliv- 
ered on the same day. He began shipping train carloads of eggs not only to other parts of the 
state but eventually even as far away as Philadelphia. At one time so many eggs and chickens 
were shipped out that the train to Gadsden came to be called the chicken train. It was well 
known that Collier would buy as many eggs as were brought to him and pay top prices. Collier 
and his son Angus, who perfected the business, little realized that this line of business in other 
hands would later help make Boaz famous. 

By the 1920s as farmers sought alternatives and supplements to low-priced cotton, many 
turned to poultry, or expanded their chicken farming. In 1925 Carey D. Elder, a specialty breed- 
er, advertised for the sale of his Owen strain of Rhode Island Reds. Baby chicks went for twen- 
ty-five and fifty cents each. For two years he had been winner in Reds at the Marshall County 
Show. Roden and Son brought a Miss Groves, an expert on poultry raising, to Boaz for help 
sessions with farmers who wanted to undertake large scale poultry farming. 

The county demonstration agent, a Mr. Alsobrook, was at the hatchery next door to the 
Boaz Leader office two years later with help “on raising and marketing chickens and eggs for bet- 
ter profits.” Poultry shows were common place in the 1920s but were a casualty of the depres- 
sion. Into the 1930s poultry was a major business. Young Brothers, the Purina store, adver- 
tised that it had 1,500 biddies (baby chicks) on hand. The press editorially noted: “There will be 
lots of chicks and chickens on Sand Mountain this year.” 

By the end of World War II cotton had ceased to be profitable, although a few diehards 
held on and tried to make a go of it. The chief obstacle to success was mechanization of west- 
ern cotton farms. The undulating land in the east, particularly on Sand Mountain, was not 
adaptable to the huge cotton picking machines. It was out of the question for the small farmer 
to purchase one. Major pockets of poverty in 1950 were found in those very areas in which cot- 
ton culture was still attempted. The boll weevil took about one-quarter of the 1949 crop; insec- 
ticides further added to the cost of production. Farmers were getting out of farming, and tak- 
ing jobs in town. Some supplemented income by raising chickens. “Tater” Haynes, who worked 
as an inspector with the State Agriculture Department, was one who encouraged farmers to 
convert from cotton to chickens. 

Care of the chickens was mainly the work of women and children. Prior to the 1950s 
there was no automated feeding. Children were sternly admonished to come straight home 
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from school to attend to their chicken chores. A few families raised chickens on a full-time 
basis. It was not long before the Cotton Producers Cooperative had no cotton growers. For 
many years, however, the Cooperative had been diversifying and had more and more members 
involved in poultry and egg production than anything else. 

Since 1951 the Cooperative had used the name Gold Kist on some of its retail products, 
and in 1974 Cotton Producers Cooperative (now completely out of the cotton business) official- 
ly became Gold Kist. Boaz became a center for its poultry operations. As a non-profit coopera- 
tive, it guided the production of poultry and eggs through every phase. A poultry slaughtering 
house was constructed in 1957 west of Boaz, just off the Douglas highway. Harold Chitwood, a 
native of Boaz, became the first plant superintendent. So successful did it become that the 
building was enlarged several times to accommodate the growing business. By 1996 Gold Kist 
employed 2,500 in Boaz, making it Marshall County’s (and Boaz’s) largest employer. In addi- 
tion, within a fifty mile radius there were 800 to 1,000 independent producers supplying eggs 
and chickens. 

A later major egg handler was Boaz Produce Company, which had been founded by J. H. 
Wood and his fleet of peddler trucks which did barter business with farm wives. The company 
began to be managed by Dennis Croft in 1948, and the store at 131 South Main Street grew by 
1963 to have eleven branch plants in three states. 

Mamie Camp Medlock and husband Eldred Medlock are considered the first to raise 
chickens in large volume for commercial purposes only. After he returned from World War II, 
in 1946 they purchased one hundred baby chicks. While her husband was away working in a 
feed store, Mrs. Medlock raised them in the family dining room of their home on Henderson 
Road. When the chicks were three weeks old she said, “They’ve got to go!” 

Eldred Medlock built a house with oil-fired brooders out back for 400 birds. Electricity 
had just been run to the house, but no electric brooders were available. As the chickens 
matured their son Brice sold live chickens door to door. Next the Medlocks built a house for 
1,000 chicks. The third brood died from a new disease and nearly wiped out the family. 

They later took the chickens in batches to Gadsden, which had the nearest processing 
plant. It was a small plant and could take only 300 birds a day. By this time, the Medlocks had 
facilities for 1,200 to 1,500, so that it took four or five days to process the contents of the one 
long chicken house. Mrs. Medlock and children ultimately managed three chicken houses with 
5,000 broilers per brood. Feed came in paper sacks which had to be heaved around by hand. 
String with which the feed sacks were sewn shut was saved so that the grandmother could knit 
gloves which were worn for work. Son Brice Medlock, having grown up in the poultry business, 
found a career with a major poultry equipment manufacturer. 

Other residents of Boaz and region beat a trail to the Medlock poultry houses to learn 
the business. When a tornado knocked out power to a friend’s poultry house, he caught his 
birds and brought them to the Medlock houses which were empty at the time. Eldred Medlock 
became president of the Alabama Feed Association and chairman of the National Broiler 
Council. 

Fred Bloodsworth, of the American National Bank of Gadsden, was the first banker will- 
ing to back big commercial poultry efforts. In the late 1950s Medlock organized area poultry 
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growers to give him an appreciation dinner and a diamond watch. 

It was several years before there were enough chickens on Sand Mountain to support a 
plant in Boaz. Woodrow Wells, chairman of the Boaz Planning Board, saw the need for a 
major hatchery, and one was put into operation in 1954. C. M. Elrod, chairman of the 
Industrial Development Board in 1955, organized local business leaders and broiler growers to 
bring in a major processor, but the deal fell through in early 1956. By year end, Cotton 
Producers Association of Atlanta (Gold Kist) had been induced to set up an operation west of 
downtown Boaz just off Douglas Highway. In fall 1957 Gold Kist opened its welcome facility. 

Between 1948 and 1957, broiler production in Marshall County jumped from 285,000 to 
more than nine million. Statewide, the Alabama broiler chick industry jumped from fifth to 
third place by 1957. 


Roden’s Creamery and Cheese Plant 


On the eve of World War II, Jerry Roden opened the Boaz Creamery which supplied the 
military services with cheese and eggs throughout the war. On April 29, 1940, the Creamery 
began production. Trucks went out on ten routes of about fifty miles each to collect milk. On 
that opening day he took in 1,500 pounds of milk. Roden soon found that his capacity was 
being only fractionally used, and began to encourage farmers to start dairy herds. By 1944 
some 610 herds had been developed where none existed before. He even prevailed on a local 
bank to finance the purchase of dairy cattle. Roden sold farmers the supplies needed to protect 
the purity of the product. Twice a month he mailed checks, deducting the instalment payment 
for supplies. Later some farmers sent their milk containers on the train. 

In 1943 Roden added eggs to his purchases. His plant had equipment capable of han- 
dling 1,200 eggs per day. He had his route men pick them up when they stopped for the milk. 
His only customer for eggs and dairy products during the early 1940s was Uncle Sam. In order 
to expand into the milk market under the label of Roden’s Dairy Products, in 1944 Boaz 
Creamery added milk pasteurizing equipment. Hunt Dairy of Albertville sent its milk to Boaz 
for pasteurization. Boaz Creamery won the highest wartime rating from the War Food 
Administration, the “A” flag. It denoted an increase in the quantity and quality, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness shown in meeting wartime obstacles. It was one of the first businesses in the 
South to win this award. 

Roden had become interested in improving the quality of the herds and in 1947 organ- 
ized the Artificial Insemination Association. By 1950 the Association had bred 1,899 cows. 
Rather than dairying, this activity seemed to attract his major attention after the war. There 
are few references to the Creamery after 1950, when the press reported that the Creamery was 
buying milk from eight surrounding counties and had the capacity to handle 100,000 pounds of 
milk daily. Roden separated his cheese production from milk sales, which he called Dairy 
Products Company. In 1953 he sold this part of his business to White Way Dairy Company. 
Four years later, Pet Milk Company bought out White Way and put up a plant on U.S. 431 in 
the 1960s. Sand Mountain Dairy, a newly formed business led by Pluma Gilliland, brought 
Mell-O dairy products to Boaz. 
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The Norris Melon 


In the decades between World War I and World War II, Boaz continued its agricultural 
growth and development. A unique botanical plant was the so-called Norris watermelon, devel- 
oped by Hershall Norris, the area’s leading watermelon grower. He was a brickmason and bar- 
ber in Boaz but also ran a farm in the Sardis community. The melon did not transport well and 
accordingly was not commercially feasible. Its fame was limited to local customers. In the 
interwar period, he took melons down the mountain to Gadsden by truck at a maximum speed 
of twenty miles per hour. In 1930 these 50- to 75-pound melons sold in Gadsden and Boaz 
for 50 to 75 cents each. 

Norris also developed a large white okra that was highly prized. In 1923 he began grow- 
ing strawberries, as did many on Sand Mountain. For the remainder of the decade, a lively 
business in raising strawberries supplemented farm income along Sand Mountain. 


Getting Organized 


Farmers traditionally comprise one of the most conservative elements in society. They 
tend to be individualistic and self-sufficient. Yet during the first century of Boaz’s history, farm- 
ers on Sand Mountain and in Marshall County participated in many organizations. In the 
1920s the Boaz Fruit and Truck Growers Association delivered more than 1,000 bushels of seed 
Irish potatoes. It completely handled the sale of strawberries. In May 1928 more that fifteen 
freight car loads of berries were shipped by the Association. R. M. Miller was president. 
Beekeepers organized as the Marshall County Beekeepers, and in 1929 R. C. Beaver of Boaz was 
chairman. Farmers had kept bee hives for many years, and they continued to do so through the 
centennial year. The Dairymen of Marshall County in 1933 included three dairies in 
Guntersville, two in Albertville, and one in Boaz. Jerry Roden, the creamery and dairyman, led 
in the organization of the Artificial Insemination Association in 1947. The Farm Bureau was 
organized in 1919 as a lobbying group for farmers. State and local affiliates were formed to 
handle local issues. When thirty-five farmers in the Mt. Vernon community formed a commu- 
nity chapter in 1945, it joined fourteen other communities in Marshall County which had local 
chapters. Total county membership was 1,005. 

In the latter nineteenth century, the concept of farmer cooperatives had been widely 
touted as the farmer’s best hope for eliminating the high profits of middlemen. This had been a 
major tenet of the Populist movement of the 1890s. Since Populism had a substantial following 
on Sand Mountain, it is not surprising that farmers in the Boaz area formed, not one, but two 
cooperatives. These were known as Farmers Cooperative Gin, Warehouse and Sales, Inc., and 
Farmers Warehouse and Supply Company, Inc. These were merged as Cotton Producers 
Cooperative in 1927. Around the turn of the century Farmers’ Union was organized and in 
1906 erected a warehouse. In 1909 the Marshall County Farmers Union held an educational 
rally. Dr. D. A. Morton presided over the meeting held in the Odd Fellows Hall. It was attended 
by about 200 members of the ten locals in the Boaz vicinity. 
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World War I 


The Great War broke out in Europe in July 1914, and Americans thought little of it for a 
year or so. War orders restored prosperity that had begun to wane in 1913. Sand Mountain 
farmers rejoiced at the rising prices for cotton. During 1916 the regular Army was enlarged 
and a National Guard of 450,000 men was authorized. But in the presidential election cam- 
paign of the year, President Woodrow Wilson was reelected with a campaign slogan which 
seemed to promise that America would never be drawn into a European war. The slogan was: 
“He kept us out of war.” Yet German submarines continued to sink ships carrying Americans, 
and a reluctant American president went before Congress on April 2, 1917, asking for a declara- 
tion of war against Germany. 

On the eve of America’s declaration of war, the Boaz Leader gave notice that young men 
could secure applications to join the Army or Navy at the post office. Once America was a bel- 
ligerent nation, the press was filled with stories of how civilians could do their share to bring 
about an American victory. Farmers were encouraged to plant more food crops, such as corn, 
instead of cotton. “This is to help the war effort,” ended this appeal, and many, many thereafter. 
The Boaz Cotton Oil Company urged farmers to feed livestock cotton seed meal rather than 
corn, which should be saved for human consumption. R. E. Aldridge offered to buy scrap iron 
“for the war effort.” He was also the International Harvester dealer and encouraged farmers to 
mechanize and increase output. In June it was reported that Sand Mountain farmers were 
planting food 50- 50 with cotton, and by October, the press was reporting that only 23 bales of 
cotton had been ginned, whereas a year earlier the comparative figure was 995 bales. 

Only after Congress had declared war was a draft enacted. National registration day was 
June 5, 1917. G. M. E. Mann was registrar for the Red Apple beat, which included Boaz. On 
that day, 198 whites and 5 Negroes were registered. Officials were surprised that there were that 
many young men ages 21 to 31 living in the precinct, but a sparse Black population was living 
on the mountain. 

For the next year and a half, the paper was filled with reports of men who had volun- 
teered or been drafted and received their letters from the Army camps or Naval bases. Dr. B. S. 
Cooley was taken into the army as a first lieutenant in the medical corps. He returned thirteen 
months later, having served in France. Dr. Lunus I. Cooley was commissioned in the Dental 
Reserve Corps, but when he was called up, he was allowed to return to his local practice. Riley 
Densoa Bynum volunteered for the Navy and later served as mayor of Boaz (1936-1944). 
Henry Franklin Chappell served in the Army and was wounded in France. He later served the 
Boaz Water Board for seventeen years, much of that time as the only employee. Milford Dooley 
was admitted into service but later discharged because he was too tall to fit army beds. En 
route to licensing as a pharmacist, Lowery Pelham Gillespie took time out for a tour of military 
service that included one year in wartime France. Carl Vinson Porter interrupted his prepara- 
tion as a banker to serve his country. He later was active in the American Legion, the organiza- 
tion founded in 1919 by veterans of World War I. Henry Clay Snellgrove left college in 1918 to 
enter service. He was stationed at Camp Pike, Arkansas, and at Camp Taylor, Kentucky, where 
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he trained as an officer. The war ended before he was sent overseas. 

The draft worked a hardship on owners of small businesses. Abe Salkend, clothing mer- 
chant, sold his business to J. D. Peppers in anticipation of being drafted. And indeed he was 
called into the Army. He was gassed, but soon resumed service, and eventually returned to 
Boaz. He was later married and opened an apparel store for men, women, and children. 

W. T. Howard, the new pastor of the Julia Street Methodist Church, was called by the War 
Department to report to Camp Pike, Little Rock, Arkansas, as a chaplain. 

Food remained a major concern throughout the war. Farmers were encouraged to grow 
more crops, and some farmers were deferred from the draft in order to maintain high levels of 
production. New lands were cleared and tractors began to replace the mule. Home canning of 
farm produce was one of the most effective ways of assuring a year-round supply of nutritious 
food. Girls (and even boys) were formed into canning clubs, in which contests identified those 
who were doing the best job of raising and preserving food. 

Ina Robertson was home demonstration agent for Marshall County, and she was particu- 
larly effective in working with young people. Flossie Wells of Boaz was one of the winners in 
the Marshall County Canning Club contest, which Robertson supervised. C. L. Noel 
announced that he had purchased a steam pressure cooker and was prepared to can local pro- 
duce. 

In summer 1917 President Wilson named Herbert Hoover Food Administrator and 
Harry A. Garfield Fuel Administrator. They were told to see that there was enough food and 
fuel to keep the war going. Hoover was able to sell the American public on the importance of 
voluntary self-restrictions, and actual food rationing was never required. He called on patriotic 
Americans to abstain from using sugar one day a week, meat another, and wheat products on 
another. America was introduced to sweetless, meatless, and wheatless days. And to that trio 
was added “heatless Monday,” to conserve coal. Stores were specifically ordered to close at a cer- 
tain hour on various days of the week to conserve energy. Daylight saving time was introduced 
as another fuel saving measure. Sugar sales for soda fountain drinks was curtailed. The manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages was halted to save both grains and sugar supplies. O. D. Street, a 
Guntersville attorney who often maintained a law office in Boaz, was the county food adminis- 
trator. 

With the calling up of draft age men, a labor shortage developed on the mountain. The 
police department was unable to find someone to serve as “night guard.” When it became 
known that Boaz had no night policeman, the community was plagued with a rash of burgla- 
ries. In early 1917 safe-crackers attempted to rob M. L. Mount’s store and Creel and Company. 
After a break- in at Dendy and Dendy general store, authorities acknowledged that several other 
unpublicized attempts had been made recently. 

Women as well as men were called on for wartime contributions. In addition to preser- 
vation and conservation of food, women took over management of their husband’s businesses 
while the men were away. They were active in local Red Cross work. Their projects were as var- 
ied as the imagination and as soldiers’ needs. Women met on a regular basis to roll bandages, 
knit socks and sweaters, pack boxes for men at Christmas. Mrs. Will Snead headed up the local 
Red Cross effort. Women also were essential to the success of the war bond drives. Mrs. O. D. 
Street of Guntersville was county chairman of the Women’s Liberty Bond Committee. The 
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Boaz members were Mrs. E. B. Elder, Mrs. G. M. E. Mann, and Mrs. A. E. Powers. On the 
Third Liberty Loan campaign, the Boaz Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee raised $17,300. For 
the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign, Mrs. H. G. Bailey was local chairman. 

War inevitably meant death. During 1918 papers carried reports of various battlefield 
casualties from the Boaz area. Possibly more serious were the deaths behind the lines and at 
home from an epidemic of influenza which swept the world in 1918 and 1919. More than 
500,000 died in the United States alone. Nellie J. Putman, daughter of the J. H. Putmans, a stu- 
dent at Boaz High School was the first reported local casualty. Charlie Copeland’s father was a 
casualty of the flu epidemic while he was stationed at Camp Hancock. He recalled that casual- 
ties in the area were so great in 1919 that coffins were stacked at the railroad depot. 

Unlike World War II, when Congress enacted the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” which provided 
various generous, postwar benefits for veterans, Congress provided none during the first war. 
In 1924, under intense pressure from the potent American Legion, Congress provided for a 
“Soldier’s Bonus.” Instead of an immediate payment, however, Congress provided each veteran 
with a paid insurance policy whose face value varied according to the length of service. These 
were to be paid upon the death of the insured, or at the end of twenty years (1944). During the 
depression of the 1930s, Congress provided for redemption in 1936. The bonus distributed to 
veterans of World War I in Marshall County originally amounted to $400,428.12, in DeKalb 
County $497,496.74, and in Etowah $644,197.24. Early bonus redemptions in 1936 at the Boaz 
post office amounted to only $13,350. 


National Guard 


In the middle of the 1920s, Andrew Payne Thompson, best remembered as the engineer 
who installed Boaz’s water and electrical power system, enlisted as a musician in the National 
Guard. The unit was the 167 Infantry Band, and it met in Gadsden. With the next few months, 
three others from Boaz joined. These were Edgar Amos, Leo Head, and Ralph Thompson. 
Three years later the band director asked Thompson if he could get enough young boys in Boaz 
to form a Drum and Bugle Corps. If he could do so, the director would give him a sergeant’s 
stripes. He soon had twelve boys signed up, and shortly the number grew to twenty. The pay 
was $10 for three months. Drills were held weekly. Sergeant Payne marched and paraded the 
young men with bugles and drums on College Street, Main Street, and two blocks of Mill Street, 
the only paved streets at the time. It was a sight to behold. Local townspeople dubbed the con- 
tingent “Payne’s Army.” After the strenuous drill, the group would adjourn to Dooley’s Cafe. 
The Drum and Bugle Corps was subject to the customary Army inspection, and in all eight of 
them it always rated good or excellent. On one occasion Major Robert Yerg remarked that it 
was as good as any in the regular army. 

In 1936 the Drum and Bugle Corps was abolished by the government. It had no place in 
the modern army. Sergeant Thompson knew that the small amount of pay meant a great deal 
to these young men, and he set about to get another company established in Boaz. General 
John C. Coleman came to Boaz in June 1936 and after meeting with Mayor Creel and the city 
council, authorized Thompson to enlist a Headquarters Company, consisting of thirty-two men. 
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The company was officially mustered into the National Guard on July 1, 1936. It had been sta- 
tioned at Guntersville since formation in 1926. Officially it was Headquarters Company, 2 
Battalion, 167 Infantry, 31 Division. Ossie L. Dickson was appointed First Lieutenant. Nathan 
Thompson was made staff sergeant, and when he finished a required course of study, he was 
named Second Lieutenant. When Dickson resigned, Thompson was placed in command of the 
company. Lieutenant Thompson was the son of Sergeant Thompson. At one time or another, 
four other brothers and Thompson's step son also served in the unit. Also serving in 
Headquarters Company was B. B. Sanford, later to be elected mayor of Boaz (1964-1972). 

When the National Guard was mobilized in November 1940, this unit was called up. 
Sergeant A. P. Thompson remained in service for only a year. He had been turned down dur- 
ing World War I for having poor eyesight. The Army finally caught up with him after a year 
and sent him home. He died August 6, 1944. 

Following World War II, Boaz once again had a National Guard unit. As part of the 
agreement with the State about establishing a unit, the City agreed to provide ground for an 
armory when the government chose to fund it. The council allocated a piece of the city park on 
Mt. Vernon Road, along with some additional property adjoining the park. The armory was 
constructed in the mid 1950s and was made available for public functions except on the night 
when it was used by the Guard. When the unit was terminated, the armory was sold to Snead 
Community College. It became a classroom for shop courses. 


The Great Depression 


For many on Sand Mountain the onset of the depression in 1929 made little difference. 
Agriculture had been in the sick ward of the American economy since the end of World War I 
in 1918. Depression had become a way of life for most farmers. Yet when they were saying that 
things could not get any worse, they did. Farm income dropped to new lows. Then to com- 
pound the problem, banks failed wiping out savings and checking accounts. As hard hit as they 
were, in some ways, however, farmers were better off than most urban dwellers. They had a 
source of food, even when there was no money. 

There was little evidence in Boaz of the depression until spring 1931. Advertising fell off, 
and the Boaz Leader was forced to cut the size of its paper to four pages. In retrospect, we know 
that the depression lasted until 1939, but Ben Chambers announced in 1933 that the depres- 
sion had ended. The way he knew it was that he saw a rabbit cross the road and only one man 
was chasing it, whereas before there had been sixteen. 

The depression took its toll in Boaz, as it did everywhere. The Boaz Bank, incorporated 
in 1908 by W. E. Snead and others, was forced into bankruptcy. In 1934 it was reorganized 
under the name of the Sand Mountain Bank with C. M. Elrod as president. At the time the 
bank closed, the Town of Boaz, already seriously strapped financially, had on deposit about 
$2,160. The council decreed that this amount was to be applied against the notes held by the 
bank. Creel Brothers (general merchandise) store was another casualty of the depression. 

In Boaz there was much suffering. And much compassion. George Cox was selling shoes 
when the banks closed. He had been paid by check at the end of the week just before the banks 
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were closed. On Monday, following the weekend closing, no one would cash the check. Who 
knew whether the check was worth anything? Desperate for cash to buy food for his family, he 
went to Roden’s grocery store and asked “Uncle Billy” Roden to hold the check and let him 
have some groceries. “As long as we have groceries, you'll be fed,” was the compassionate 
response; “you keep your check.” Many years later, young Jerry Roden was having a cash flow 
problem at the Boaz Creamery, and George Cox let him have money which saw him through his 
crisis. Billy Roden’s generosity had unknowingly been bread cast upon the waters. 

During Christmas 1935—still tough times across the nation—several civic and social 
clubs, as well as several businessmen, provided thirty-eight Christmas baskets for the “unfortu- 
nate.” Three clubs raised $32.85. W. H. Bynum, Roden and Son, and Boaz Feed and Grocery 
donated merchandise. Lon Williams contributed $38 so that each basket could have a crisp new 
dollar bill. W. T. Evans, the Chevrolet dealer, furnished a truck to make deliveries. Chief Frank 
Towers paid for the gasoline. Christmas 1936 saw between forty-five and fifty needy families 
aided and nearly two hundred toys given out. Several clubs, Sunday School classes, and mer- 
chants made it possible. 

Like so many people during the depression, Thomas Leroy Sumners lost his job with the 
Sand Mountain Banner, but was able to get employment with one of the New Deal relief agen- 
cies, Works Progress Administration. In 1938 he became co-owner of the Boaz Leader. 

Little by little, Boaz and the nation were digging out of the depths of the depression. By 
diversifying the economy, Boaz had done much to overcome the worst effects. It was in fact the 
threat of war in Europe in 1938 and 1939 which abruptly restored prosperity rather than any 
New Deal program. By June 1939 this recovery was noted by the editor of the Boaz Leader. “We 
have erected in Boaz in the last twelve months forty-four homes and six business houses and 
one church,” he wrote. “Today we have only one empty dwelling and no empty business houses.’ 
Good times were returning. 


> 


The New Deal 


The election of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 inaugurated what has been called the New 
Deal. During the election campaign Roosevelt pledged to bring America out of the Great 
Depression. At the time he had no idea what he would propose to Congress, but Americans 
were certain that he would do something that would end the unprecedented economic slump. 
Over the next half dozen years, he called on Congress for a score or more of revolutionary pro- 
grams, most of which were enacted. Some were more successful in relieving suffering than oth- 
ers. Boaz, like most towns in America, was beneficiary of various programs. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, familiarly known as the CCC, gave a type of military discipline to young 
single men, who were engaged in conservation work. Several men from the Boaz area jumped 
at this opportunity for work. Recruits lived in military barracks and were given all of the bene- 
fits of a soldier. Their pay was $21 a month, of which $5.00 was given the men for pocket 
money, and the remainder was sent home to the family. Boaz was the beneficiary of some of 
CCC’s services. In 1937 CCC planted 446,000 pine and black locust seedlings on some sixty 
farms in Marshall County. The purpose was to control erosion and to produce wood for fence 
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posts and fuel. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) was created by a law passed during “the Hundred 
Days,” a period of slightly more than three months when Congress enacted Roosevelt’s first fif- 
teen major bills. TVA brought prosperity to north Alabama as dams were constructed along the 
Tennessee River. It also brought electricity to much of rural north Alabama, including the 
greater Boaz community. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, another product of the Hundred Days, created the 
National Recovery Administration, a short-lived agency that was invalidated by the Supreme 
Court two years later. During its brief life, the NRA allowed merchants and manufacturers to 
write codes of fair business practices which would then be binding on all employers. Included 
in these codes was a Congressionally-mandated limitation on the number of working hours per 
week. Asa result of these codes, Boaz merchants were obligated to shorten the hours during 
which the place of business operated. Merchants agreed to open at 7:30 and close at 5, except 
on Saturday when the hours were 7:30 to no later than 8 p.m. These were much shorter work- 
ing hours for many stores which had maintained later evening closing since the start of the 
depression. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration (AAA) was created to help cope with the 
problem of farm surpluses. By the 1933 law, for limiting crop production, farmers were given a 
subsidy which was paid by food processors. The theory behind the bill was sound. By restrict- 
ing production, a scarcity would be induced, which in turn would force up the selling price. 
Two years later the Supreme Court invalidated this law, but Congress salvaged the heart of the 
bill by passing the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Once again farmers were 
being paid not to grow crops, but this time the money came from the U.S. treasury and was 
given ostensibly for soil conservation. In its first full year of operation, 1936, the cotton farmers 
of Marshall County received $346,175. This was the bill which first established acreage allot- 
ments for each of several crops. By reducing the amount of cotton planted, for example, pre- 
sumably an artificial scarcity would increase its selling price. Planting less cotton was supposed 
to bring in more money, because prices would be higher. 

WPA—Works Progress Administration—was the government’s most ambitious program 
for providing jobs for the unemployed. Both skilled and unskilled workers were placed in jobs 
that best utilized their abilities. For example, the Federal Writers Program, one of the most suc- 
cessful ventures, put unemployed writers to work on a wide variety of literary projects. 
Unskilled labor was assigned to work on projects to clean fall leaves from the streets and keep 
up the grounds in municipal parks. Projects of this sort were often called “boondoggling” or 
“make work” jobs. They were the butt of many jokes. One of them relates to a crew which had 
been assigned to rake leaves from a certain city street. By noon, according to the story, the work 
detail had neatly piled all the leaves in the gutter on one side of the street. An inspector came 
by and found the crew leaning on their rakes. “Move them across the street,” was his directive 
aimed at keeping the men working. Mid afternoon he returned only to find the leaves carefully 
lined up in the other gutter and the men again loafing. “Move them back to the other side,” he 
said. Then he added thoughtfully, “Don’t work so fast. You will wear these leaves out. They 
have got to last all fall.” 
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Another joke was reported in the Sand Mountain Sun. At a WPA project in Guntersville, 
so the story went, a worker died on the job. An ambulance was dispatched to pick him up. 
After two hours the driver had not returned. The undertaker went out to determine what was 
causing the delay. At the site, he found the driver nonchalantly sitting on the running board of 
his ambulance. Asked why he had not brought in the corpse, he replied that he was waiting for 
the dinner whistle to blow so that the live WPA workers would move and he could tell which 
one the dead one was. However, in spite of all the criticism of the boondoggling, much good 
work was accomplished, particularly by the skilled workers. And in any case, men were given an 
opportunity to earn money to feed a hungry family. 

Social Security, like TVA, one of the most enduring programs of the New Deal, was 
enacted in 1935. In addition to providing for a small retirement income, it also had an unem- 
ployment insurance feature. America had never had such a program, and setting it up was a 
bureaucratic nightmare. Eventually the post office was used to distribute the forms. Postmaster 
O. B. Hunter announced in November 1936 that forms needed by employers were available and 
that they had to be returned by the next month. 

The Farm Security Administration (FSA) was created for the purpose of helping farmers 
keep title to their land and prevent foreclosure by lenders. One success story illustrates its work. 
In 1938 L. Westley Faulkner, Route 2, Boaz, appealed to FSA for financial aid. He owed $620, 
and possessed one milk cow, one hog, thirty chickens, a turner, scratcher, and some hay and 
corn. He had no money to finance his crop for the next year and appealed to the FSA to lend 
him $294. He got his loan. In three years he paid off the debt on his land, repaid the FSA loan, 
acquired $2,760 worth of new property, built a new house, barn and outbuildings. He had sod- 
ded ten acres of permanent pasture and fenced ten other acres of pasture. He had two tons of 
hay, 300 bushels of corn, two milk cows, a sow and two pigs, 100 hens, a mule, plenty of new 
farming tools, and money for his next seed and fertilizer. Mrs. Faulkner received a pressure 
cooker through the FSA and canned 250 jars of food, twice as much as she was able to do before 
getting the cooker. Faulkner attributed all of this good news to FSA aid, which also included 
instructions on organizing business affairs. 

After World War I, the Farm Security Administration assisted in administering the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, which was designed to assist in the purchase of farms. As the 
war was winding down, Congress earmarked $25 million for World War II veterans wishing to 
purchase family type farms. The law provided for forty-year loans at a very attractive 3 percent 
interest. 


Life on the Farm 


The life of a farmer was hard. For most, it was a life of unrelenting toil. Boys might be 
introduced to the plow as small children and never get free from it. Watson Smith was but four 
years old when his father died. He had to take up hoeing at a younger age than some of his 
contemporaries, and as soon as he was big enough to hold a horse-drawn plow, he began plow- 
ing. Leonard Holcomb put socks on his hands to protect them from the rough field work. No 
one could afford work gloves. By the time a farmer was even a young man, his hands were as 
tough as leather. 
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Farming was a struggle to make financial ends meet. Leonard Holcomb’s father was eter- 
nally in debt. When his father went to the bank to borrow his annual funds, in despair he asked 
banker D. K. Searcy, “Ain’t I ever gonna get ahead?” “No, you ain't,” was Searcy’s laconic reply. 
There was nothing personal in his conclusion. It was simply an observation on agricultural life. 

For some cotton farmers there was but one trip a year into town. When it was time to 
sell cotton, the farmer and his family all went into Boaz. With the income the farmer paid his 
rent. Then he paid the bank and the stores. Children got new shoes. In a good year, there 
might be enough money to buy cloth or even ready-made clothing for the adults. Or to have 
cash left over to make occasional purchases from the peddlers. A joke made the rounds one bad 
year. The farmer of the apocryphal story did not make enough to pay all his debts, the most 
pressing of which were at the bank and the grocery store. He took a piece of gum and stuck it 
on one edge of a coin. As he flipped it, he said,“Heads, I pay the bank; tails, the grocer.” As he 
had planned, it landed on the gum and stood straight up. “It ain’t either heads or tails,” he 
exulted. “So I guess I'll keep the money for myself.” 

Living in the country meant that the amenities of urban life were long delayed. Farmers 
constantly complained because telephone lines and electric power had not been brought to 
them, even long after they had been installed in Boaz. Rural road were the last to be paved. 
Only the post office seemed concerned about the isolation of farm life. Rural Free Delivery 
began nationally in 1896, the year before Boaz was incorporated. At that time, there were about 
500 postal patrons in the surrounding farming communities who received mail service through 
Boaz. Only seven years later, in 1903, free delivery into the rural areas through the Boaz post 
office was begun. This was almost a quarter century before home delivery service was avail- 
able in town (1929). Prior to that time, all mail was addressed in care of General Delivery and 
had to be picked up in the post office, as had been true for rural customers before RFD service. 

Rural route delivery positions were highly coveted and were among the best-paying jobs 
in the vicinity. The first route was to Bristow Cove (Aurora). R. C. Beaver was the carrier, and 
J. D. McCleskey was postmaster. By 1925 the Boaz post office served 1,216 boxes on eight rural 
routes, running through parts of four counties. As late as 1956 the then six routes covered 400 
miles with less than 8 percent paved. Robert Lee Taylor became a rural mail carrier in 1908, 
and he retired thirty years later. He made his deliveries on horseback and kept several mounts. 
John Franklin Martin (1882-1959) was a rural mail carrier from 1911 to 1941. In his lifetime he 
delivered mail, successively, by horse and buggy, horse and mail wagon, a motorcycle with side 
car, Model T Ford, Model A Ford, and the streaking Ford V-8. The carrier often left home early 
in the day, and after a pick-up stop at the post office, was often on the road until after dark. 
Charles L. Murphree carried one of the original routes. He rode in a horse drawn buggy, left 
home early, and returned after dark in winter. Along his route, he was never too busy to help 
someone. Of him, his daughter noted, “He laughed a lot and was jolly.” People liked him so 
well that at Christmas they showered him with boxes of home cooked goodies. It was all part of 
that rural neighborliness that characterized the Boaz community for so long. 

“Farm life may be hazardous to your health” could have been posted on every farm 
house. Often far removed from immediate medical attention, farmers and their families with 
serious injuries were at the mercy of home remedies and makeshift treatment. In addition to 
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being subject to the serious diseases of the day, such as smallpox, yellow fever, malaria, “la 
grippe” (an old name for influenza), and tuberculosis, farm families seemed at an unusually 
high risk of serious injuries. These could include hernia, sprained backs, and broken bones. 
Farm injuries might be caused by a disabling kick from an irate mule or by a sudden, errant 
bolt of lightning. 

In summer 1950 four members of the Clanton family and a fifth worker in Union, four 
miles southwest of central Boaz, were hit by lightning as they worked in a corn field. They had 
been plowing when a summer storm came up and knew to get inside. Thinking there was time, 
they took the plow mules to a wagon under the tree. Before they could get the mules hitched to 
the wagon, a powerful bolt struck the tree. The brothers, Ralph, age 15, and Charlie, age 13, and 
two mules were instantly killed. The three adult men were severely shocked, as was one mule, 
and thrown several feet and knocked down. 

The summer of 1907 was remembered for many years because of an epidemic of typhoid 
fever which took many lives. Smallpox continued to be a threat in the 1920s. In spring 1926 
an outbreak of eleven cases in Boaz created a scare and stampede for vaccinations. Dr. W. T. 
Gillespie gave more than one hundred free shots to anyone in or around Boaz. “Sore arms are 
plentiful around here,” observed the editor of the Boaz Leader. As soon as cases were diagnosed 
the houses were quarantined. This soon ended the scare. Eventually smallpox inoculations 
became mandatory by state law, thus ending this hazard. 

Farm life had its pleasures, as well. With the widespread use of the automobile, families 
would drive into Boaz. There was a lot of “window shopping” and even real purchases. The 
family might drive into town, park in a central location, and watch people. Perhaps the chil- 
dren would be treated to a nickel ice cream cone ora cherry ice. Movies at the Strand or Rialto 
Theatre would be a special treat. Children were warned not to go into that den of iniquity, 
Dooley’s cafe. Ella Dobbins Scott never saw a movie until the man she later married took her 
ona date. The darkened interior scared her. When an airplane roared across the screen, she 
ducked under the seat. Mothers got out less than the men did. They seldom went anywhere 
except to a revival. Living on a farm put a family in isolation. 


World War II 


Since the Civil War, no event had affected the entire nation the way that World War II 
impacted the American way of life. Unlike World War I, which involved American participation 
for less than twenty months, America’s direct involvement in the later war lasted for almost four 
years. Unlike World War I which, for American doughboys, was fought only in a small corner 
of France and Belgium, World War II was global. American troops fought in North Africa, 
Europe, and the Pacific islands, while the Navy and Marines engaged Axis submarines and sur- 
face craft in every ocean. American troops were stationed from the Arctic circle to the 
Antarctica, in China, Burma, and India (the CBI theater), in Australia, and in Great Britain. 
Hardly a family was without a close relative in one of the military services. Civilian life was 
seriously affected by shortages, long lines, rationing, travel inconveniences, labor shortages, 
government regulations, and in a hundred other ways, even by a change to “war time” 
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(year-round daylight savings time). There was a bright side, however, which related to full 
employment. Camp Sibert, Goodyear Tire Company, and Republic Steel, all in Gadsden, took 
up all unemployment in Boaz. Furthermore, a housing shortage created by the influx of fami- 
lies related to men stationed at Camp Sibert meant that many Boaz families were able to rent a 
room or two to a serviceman’s dependent. 

America’s first peacetime draft preceded the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor by more 
than a year. The Burke-Wadsworth Selective Training and Service Act, signed by President 
Roosevelt on September 16, 1940, provided for the registration of all men between the ages of 
21 and 35. Registration began on October 16. The sequence in which men were to be called 
was determined by a drawing on October 29. During November the names of the first 500 men 
in the Boaz area were printed in the newspapers. These men were to train for one year (later 
extended to eighteen months), but before the first draftees were eligible for discharge, America 
had been drawn into the war by Japan’s unprovoked bombing of America’s military and naval 
installations in Hawaii. Their terms of service were extended to “the duration of the war plus 
six months.” Meanwhile the draft was expanded to include registration of all men between 18 
and 65. 

Three with Boaz connections were killed on December 7, 1941. These were Curtis 
Battles, son of the Leonard Battles; a serviceman named Hibbs, whose family lived on one of the 
rural routes; and Millard Bishop, son of the John Bishops of Albertville, who had relatives in 
Boaz; 

Over the next several years, unnumbered scores of young men from Boaz answered the 
call to service. After the passage of more than a half century, it would probably not be possible 
to compile a complete and accurate list of all who served in one of the branches of the armed 
forces and to say what that branch was and where service was performed. A list of about fifty 
names was compiled during research on this book, and while it was not scientifically done, it 
may be fairly representative of the diversity of areas in which the men served. Every branch of 
service is represented, and in the army almost every type of operation. Likewise Boaz was rep- 
resented in almost every theater of operations. Several were killed, many wounded, and a few 
taken prisoner. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Treece had four sons in service, all of whom returned safely. Their 
tours of duty varied from 17 months to 52 months and for the four totaled twelve years and 
nine months. All went overseas, and each served on a different battle front. Mrs. Lula Dobbs 
also had four children in service, but one, Technical Sergeant Milton S. Dobbs, was killed 
December 15, 1944, in Germany. He was in the Army Air Corps. One of the four was a daugh- 
ter, Mary Grace Dobbs. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Stone had five children in service. One was daughter Wilma, who 
served in one of the women’s auxiliaries. Of the four men, two were in the army, one in the 
navy, and one in naval aviation. Andrew Payne Thompson’s five sons were also in service— 
three in the Army, one in the Navy, and one in the Marines. 

Tom Cooper, who would later serve as mayor of Boaz from 1948 to 1952, and Wanless 
Gilbert were said to be the first two married men to volunteer for the Army. They enlisted in 
May 1943. Cooper doubted that he would be accepted, since he was 37 years old and weighed 
only 116 pounds. He served two and one-half years, two of which were in England. 
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C. K. Gant was drafted, assigned to an Army armored tank division, served in the Pacific, 
won four major battle stars. He later became football coach at Boaz High School and after 
retirement the city’s beloved, longtime recreation director. Troy R. Garner was in the Blue Devil 
Engineers with General Mark Clark’s Fifth Army in France and Germany. His brother Kyle 
Garner also saw service in France and Germany. L. Morgan Gillespie joined the Marines fol- 
lowing high school graduation in 1939, served four years, much of it in the Pacific. Robert 
Alton Halfacre saw service with the Naval Air Corps. He later returned to Boaz as an 
optometrist. Henry Jefferson “Red” Hitt was in the 81 Airborne Division which saw duty 
through north Africa and western Europe. The R. L. Laws had two sons serving in the Pacific. 
Ensign Robert L. Law Jr. and Richard “Dick” Law, MM2-c of the Seabees, crossed paths on 
Tinian Island in the Mariannas; they had not seen one another for three years. 

Frank T. Martin was in the Third Army, 94 Infantry Division. Charles Formby was in 
Marine Air Corps four and one-half years, of which three were in the Pacific Theater. The 
Milner brothers, sons of A. E. Milner, were drafted. One, James, went into the Army and was 
attached to the 717 Tank Battalion, serving six months in Europe. The other son, Truman, was 
drafted into the Navy and performed most of his service at the May Port Naval Air Base, 
Jacksonville, Florida. Quimby Lee Moore trained as a bombardier and spent two years in the 
Army Air Corps. 

L. C. Stamps enlisted in the National Guard and was taken into the army when the 
National Guard was activated in November 1940. After training in this country, he was assigned 
to the 77 Ordinance Depot Company and saw service in north Africa (he landed at Casablanca), 
Sicily, Italy (he landed at bloody Anzio), southern France, and Germany. Frank Tiller was with 
the 101 Infantry Division of paratroopers. He participated in the Normandy invasion and 
Battle of Bastogne. Robert Vann was in the Army Air Corps and saw overseas service in the 
Philippine Islands and the Hawaiian Islands. Thomas William Wheeler Jr. was in the Army 
Signal Corps, 1942-1946, and saw duty in the Pacific. 

For some who began service in connection with World War II, the military became a way 
of life. Brenton B. Sanford, mayor 1964-1972, was in the Army Corps of Engineers. He became 
a career military man and Army recruiter. George E. Cox entered the Navy during the early 
months of the war and saw service at Guadalcanal and Okinawa. He joined the Naval Reserves, 
was reactivated briefly at the time of the Korean conflict, and remained in the Reserves until 
retirement as a Captain in 1964. Benesdene L. “Benny” Strawn volunteered for the Army Air 
Corps in fall 1942 and served until 1946. After the war he joined the Air National Guard in 
Birmingham, retiring in 1968 with the rank of Chief Master Sergeant. James M. Young Jr. 
entered the Air Corp in 1943, remained in the Reserves, and retired in 1979 with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. William Honree Noel flew a B-25 during the war and remained as a career 
officer in the Air Force, retiring with the rank of Colonel. 

Wartime life differed from anything Boaz had ever known. Prosperity was unprecedent- 
ed, but, with civilian shortages, there was little on which to spend money except War Bonds. 
Children purchased War Savings Stamps for pennies, pasted them in a saver book, and when 
filled it was swapped for a Series-E bond costing $18.75, redeemable in ten years for $25. The 
government was anxious to hold down inflation, prevent the development of a black market in 
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scarce items, and raise money needed for prosecuting the war effort. Everyone was encouraged 
to save money through payroll deductions. At reception centers, draftees were strongly urged to 
provide for a bond-a-month deduction. Industrial workers drawing overtime pay were encour- 
aged to salt away everything not needed for immediate living expenses. Periodically the 
Treasury Department launched a major savings drive, quotas were assigned every political unit, 
and great rallies were held locally to promote “Bond Drive Number X.” The Seventh Bond 
Drive was held in June 1945. Boaz had a quota of $126,000, and by July 5 had purchased 
$130,800 worth of Series-E Bonds. Leaders in this drive were L. E. Corley, Dr. Festus Cook, H. S. 
Camp, and George W. Cox. 

With gasoline rationed, driving between Boaz and Gadsden, where wartime work was 
located, was impractical. So the businesses there inaugurated a bus program and chauffeured 
workers from Boaz to Gadsden. R. D. Bynum, wartime mayor of Boaz (1936-1944), worked at 
Republic Steel in Gadsden as inspector of steel shells. Boaz had no war industry, and most who 
held non-farm jobs worked outside the city. Several were employed at Camp Sibert, a training 
center for the Chemical Warfare Service, located on a 35,000 acre tract outside Gadsden. Work 
on it was begun in May 1942. After barely a year and a half and expenditures of $18 million, 
the Army decided to close the camp as an economy move. By this time, the government 
believed that the end of the war was in sight and that, even if it was further in the future, ser- 
vicemen were now equipped cope with any type chemical warfare. After World War II, training 
in chemical warfare was transferred to Ft. McClellan, near Anniston, Alabama. Following the 
surrender of Germany in May 1945, the camp was temporarily reactivated to retrain soldiers 
being redeployed from Europe to the Pacific. 

As in World War I, food was a major concern for government officials. Once again, the 
emphasis was on home canning. “Eat what you can, can what you can’t” was a catchy slogan 
that forcefully made its point. Every family was encouraged to turn that small flower garden or 
patch of lawn into a Victory Garden. Tomatoes began to appear where dahlias had once been 
and corn stalks where sunflowers had previously bloomed. Merchants even announced that 
they were closing Thursday afternoons from May through August to allow employees time to 
tend to their gardens. 

Unlike World War I, some foods had to be rationed. These foods included meat and 
certain dairy products which were available only with red stamps. These items were in short 
supply because the United States was feeding much of Europe, in addition to a growing 
American army. Also rationed were canned goods. The major problem here was the shortage 
of metal. These items were purchased with blue stamps. The value of both red and blue stamps 
varied week by week according to supplies and government needs. When rationing was inaugu- 
rated in 1942, volunteers handled distribution of the ration books. This was done most fre- 
quently by Parent-Teacher organizations in the schools. 

Kitchen appliances, such as stoves, washing machines, and electric irons, were no longer 
made, and those in stock when the war began were sold only with OPA permits. Mastin’s store 
rounded up merchandise direct from vendors in Birmingham, since appliances could not be 
ordered. The OPA slapped ceilings on rents that could be charged. Boaz home owners who 
rented rooms to the Gadsden overflow were miffed at this restriction, as were most landlords 
around the nation. But it helped hold inflation down during the war. 
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Civilians were encouraged to save grease and fat from cooking and take it to a local meat 
market. Tin cans were to be opened at both ends and flattened. All types of scrap metal were 
to be saved, including spent cartridges from shotguns. Boy Scouts helped with these salvage 
projects. Boaz had a salvage depot where all salvageable items were turned in. 

Winning the war took an all out effort on the part of civilians as well as by the service- 
men. The final reward came in two stages. Germany surrendered on May 7, 1945. the Boaz 
Leader headline told the whole story: “Germany Surrenders Unconditionally . .. Complete 
Victory in the Western Theatre.” R. A. Tuck, pastor of First Baptist Church of Boaz, urged 
thanksgiving along with celebration: “In grateful appreciation to our Heavenly Father for bless- 
ings of peace in Europe again, I feel strongly impressed and Divinely urged to personally invite 
the people of Boaz to attend the church of their choice next Sunday.” There was much celebrat- 
ing, although Americans were sobered by the prospect of continuing conflict with the Japanese. 
When two atomic bombs were loosed on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945 and the 
Japanese government gave up, nobody in Boaz questioned the wisdom. Instead there was wild 
celebration, as there was over most of America. The stores in Boaz closed as soon as word of 
Japan’s unconditional surrender was confirmed, and the celebration began. The fire whistle was 
turned on, car horns began blowing, people were yelling, a few were crying. Many businesses 
closed for another day, to allow employees who had worked so hard and continuously for four 
years to have a well-deserved holiday. In the evening of August 14 a large crowd gathered at 
Julia Street Methodist Church for worship led by Reverend Robert Murphree. With the surren- 
der of the last Axis power, an era had ended and another was just beginning. 


“The people of this section economize and make every edge cut.” 
Editor’s comment, 1893 
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Charley Calvin Copeland (1892-1918) was like many Boaz 
area boys, farming with a team of oxen, trying to build farm 
and family. Then World War | took him away to see the 
world, and to take his life. Charley was one of many Boaz 
men who died in the big war, many of them from the terrible 
influenza virus that swept military camps. It was said that 
their coffins were stacked like wood at the Boaz train depot. 


Fay Davis Copeland and little Charlie 
Copeland, shown in 1919, were left 

without husband and father because 
of the World War and flu epidemic of 
1918. 


Robert Turner runs a mule-powered 
reaper through his wheat field near 
Friendship, 1916. Palmer Turner, a 
young boy, is almost hidden by the 

wheat stalks. 
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The Blue Goose Gin in the southeast corner of downtown (across from First Baptist Church, beside the railroad, 
near where Billy B. Dyar Boulevard and Line Street intersect today) attracted a parade of wagons during cotton 
ginning season each fall. Wagonloads of cotton waited in line for hours, perhaps overnight, for a turn at being 
seeded and baled. It was a good time for political candidates to mount a wagon and make a speech, as in this 
1930 view. 


Farmers Cooperative Gin, incorporated 1913, grew on the east side of Thomas Avenue and Brown Street. The 
scene is ginning season in the fall. 
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Train cars full of fertilizer lined up at Boaz Depot each spring. Wagons drayed the fertilizer in 
cloth bags to nearby stores or directly to the farmers who had ordered it for their crops of cotton 
and corn. The fertilizer sacks were valuable to housewives who sewed them into bedsheets, 
quilts, and clothes. 


The face of Sand Mountain slowly changed to accommodate motor cars which arrived beginning 1913. The 
road from Gadsden to Guntersville followed the old wagon road of 1812-1813, slashed through the wilderness 
by General Andrew Jackson’s soldier engineers. A hundred years later, autos required that the road be graded, 
widened, cherted, paved. And the roads also had to be numbered: 241 at first, later 205. (Alabama Department 
of Archives and History) 
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An amusing and important incident 
in Boaz history came in 1916, when 
city leaders waged a mock gunbattle 
to welcome the “Pathfinder’s 
Commission.” Main Street was a 
muddy mess of ruts, but Boaz mer- 
chants wanted it to remain the main 
traffic route from Gadsden to 
Guntersville. The commission mem- 
bers reached the outskirts of down- 
town to find the road blocked with 
cotton bales and a bunch of moun- 
taineers shooting their guns. It was 
a re-enactment of battles General 
Andrew Jackson faced when the 
road was originally cut. The “sol- 
diers” of 1916 threatened to hold the 
commission hostage until they 
agreed to keep the road path run- 
ning through Boaz. Mayor R. R. 
McCleskey jumped on a cotton bale 
to make the welcoming speech, and 
a royal reception followed. Mr. Dent, 
spokesman for the Pathfinders, said 
that the Jackson Highway 
Commission surrendered to Boaz 
without firing a shot. Boaz kept the 
route. 


By 1922, the young people 
of Boaz expected to go 
courting in a motor car, not 
a horse and buggy, as did 
(left to right) Flossie 
Stephens, Milton Mayo, 
Flossie Wells, and Anice 
Mayo. Others have not 
been identified. 
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Gasoline stations and distributor- 
ships became big business in Boaz. 
Alton Mayo worked for the Best Gas 
and Oil Company in the 1930's. 
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On Main Street, where mules, horses, oxen, and 
cows had once jostled each other politely for 
space, big cars had to find new rules of the 
road. In 1917, the town hired its first profession- 
al road company to scrape Main Street and to 
cover it with chert. The “paving” covered the 
street from Aldredge’s mill on the north side to 
the Church Street intersection on the south. Mill 
Street was cherted from the train tracks to 
Bartlett’s corner (where Weathers Furniture is in 
1998). The town purchased a street sprinkler in 
1917 to hold down the summertime dust. The 
200 male residents ages 18-45 in town were 
taxed $4.00 each for road maintenance, but if 
they didn’t have the money they could work it 
out. 
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When F. V. High was running the Boaz Drug store around 1912, he installed a gas pump out front. It was prob- 
ably the first in town. That small post at the curb is the pump, and the taller sign advertises Crown Gasoline. 


The stylish place to pose for pictures was in front of the family car. The Zona and Loyd Head family were farm- 
ers who lived on Brown Street. In front are Gertrude and Ernestine. Girls and parents on the second row are 


Hazel, Addie, Floy, Zona, and Lloyd. The boys on the rear row are Hoyt, Beamon, Thurman, and Herbert. A 
descendant is Gerald Head. 
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The Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. 
Louis Railroad continued to be a major 
factor in Boaz during the era of the world 
wars. Although daily passenger service 
was discontinued in 1929, freight service 
was still essential to the economy. In the 
1920's, Engine 368, made in the 1890s, 
continued to chug to the depot with its 
wooden cow catcher out front. In the 
background is the Boaz water tank, 
which was central to the town water sys- 
tem. 


Engine 169 was made in the 1880s but continued to do service in 


Boaz in the 1920's. 
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The Boaz Depot, 1920, was man- 
aged by the freight agent Otis B. 

Hunter, subsequently postmaster 
and mayor. 
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In the 1930s and 1940s Atha Thomas (left) was 
the porter for the Railway Express Agency at Boaz 
Depot. He moved freight by hand truck from the 
trains into the storage house or directly to mer- 
chants on Main and Mill. Here he takes a break to 
chat with Cap Morgan, train conductor. Western 
Union telegraph office was in the depot until after 
World War Il. 


The train is headed for Boaz with a 
variety of new cars for sale--cars that 
would ultimately end the importance 
of the railroad for Boaz. 
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In the 1940s the Boaz Depot got 
a coat of paint, but in the 1970s it 
was sold to Douglas community, 
whose men dismantled it and 
rebuilt it in their town as a club 
house. 


Beginning about 1927 and 
throughout the 1940s, 
Turkey Trot was the big 
annual event in Boaz. 
Merchants declared a 
Turkey Trot day in the fall, 
usually the week before 
Thanksgiving. Enormous 
crowds came to Boaz to 
try to catch turkeys thrown 
out of the upper window of 
Lackey-Kuykendall 
Warehouse. This view of a 
Turkey Trot crowd looks 
eastward down Mill 
Avenue. Roden’s grocery 
store and creamery are the 
adjacent visible building 
beyond the crowd. John 
and Essie Lackey lived 
upstairs over the ware- 
house, but their quarters 
became turkey headquar- 
ters for a day. 


Mill Avenue had been extended 
beyond the Popular Springs Church 
and Snellgrove house and had been 
nicely paved between the church and 
Walnut Street by about 1929. Lackey- 
Kuykendall’s site became the Skyline 
Manufacturing Company in 1945. 
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Standing in Roden’s Grocery, looking westward down Mill Avenue during Turkey Trot at Lackey-Kuykendall, 
one can see (left to right) the rear entrances of Boaz Bank, Pullen and Thompson Hardware, Blalock Thrift 
Store, Dixie Hotel (white building with main hotel entrance facing Mill Avenue), and the Boaz Depot. At this 
time the Dixie Hotel was probably leased to the Blessing Hotel. 


Until the 1950s resi- 
dences continued to 
be occupied on Main 
Street in the down- 
town shopping district. 
This 1930s view : 
shows the apartment 
building and home of § Ses 
John and Mabel Perry, penny < 

the small studio of ETT 
Randall Geiger (who =: 
succeeded his father 
in 1934), and the 
Geiger house, its gar- 
den now filled with 
overgrown boxwoods. 
This scene looks 
westward. John 
Perry (1876-1954) 


1963) moved to Mount 
Zion community 1912, & : : si moos 
then to Bethsaida, as farmers. They worked their way into town as clerks for various merchants. inn owned 
and operated the Woco Pep Service Station and Mable had her own dress shop. They lived in a wooden house 
on Main Street which they eventually replaced in 1931 by this brick apartment building where they lived. He 
was a Baptist Sunday School superintendent and she was a Methodist. After John’s death, Mable left Main 
Street and the house operated as a rooming place for a while. The Geiger house came down to make room for 
the new Rialto Theatre in 1940. 
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Downtown street scene 1935: Looking northeast, we see Snellgrove’s hotel building which on the Main Street 
side was leased to the V. J. Elmore store. The hotel was leased to the Blessing family and was entered from 
the Mill Avenue side. Across Mill Avenue is Abe Salkend’s dry goods store. The Salkends were the town’s 
only Jewish residents in the 30s. The photo was taken from the projection booth of the Rialto Theater. 


The Nehi Bottling Company moved from its slot on East Mill Avenue next to Roden’s grocery in the late 
1920s. This 1930 interior shot is at the new bottling plant north of town on Main Street, which later 


became the Dr Pepper plant. 
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Boaz continued to be home base to rural families such as that 
of Bertha Floyd and Oscar Clay Moore of Mount Vernon. Their 
children in 1923 were Odis B. and Jewell C. Odis became a 
accounting manager for Gold Kist poultry division and a well- 
known gospel pianist. 


The sons of Jessie Wilburn Collier and Sarah Jane Mathis Collier were important 
commercial leaders in Boaz from the turn of the century through the 1930s. Shown 
here on Tom Collier’s place in 1938, with Ozro’s car in the background, are Ulysses 
Ozro, Thomas Tillerow, and Jesse Angus Collier. The home place became the site of 
Corley Elementary School. 


EEE 


“Ang” Collier, the most significant poultry and 
produce dealer in Boaz during the first-quarter 
century, is on the left. He was called “the 
woman’s friend.” His store on South Main 
Street backed up to the railroad, via which he 
shipped 10,000 or more cases of eggs every 
week. Much of the money for First Baptist 
Church’s 1923 building was earned by women 
who sold chickens and eggs to Ang Collier. 
The place could be smelled a mile away, but 
as Pete Thomas said, “It smelled like green- 
backs to me.” Ang enabled the housewife’s 
small poultry yard to earn cash. 


veh a eT YEE 
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Other Collier boys, shown in the 1920s, 
were Jesse Versie Collier (rural mail car- 
rier), Wiley Ocus Collier, Thomas Tillerow 
Collier, Thomas Walter Franklin Collier, 
and Dewey Arthur Collier. 


Charles and Linda Burnett have 
helped the Boaz poultry industry 
develop. In 1947 he helped his 
father Sam Burnett build two small 
chicken houses near the corner of 
King Street and Mann Avenue, two 
blocks from Snead College. They 
were assisted in construction by 
Plummer Downes and Watson Smith 
The first Rhode Island Reds were 
raised in spring 1948. That business § 
was evicted from the city limits in 
1960. Charles worked at Gold Kist 
and was poultry inspector for the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture for 27.5 
years. Upon retirement, he and 
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Although the photograph is of poor quality, it 
should be shown, for it was the first commercial 
broiler house on Sand Mountain. E. B. Medlock 
built the 400-capacity house on his farm just out- 
side Boaz in 1946, beginning with fryers. In 
1947 he built a 1000-capacity broiler house (visi- 
ble in the background). Medlock went on to run 
a feed store. His wife Mamie tended the chicken 
houses. She cared for small or ailing chicks in 
her dining room. The poultry industries of Boaz 
area were still very much a woman’s domain. 


Linda built four chicken houses southwest of town in the Jordan Gap, raising 22,000 birds each for sale to Gold 
Kist. It takes six weeks to raise a broiler and eight to raise a roaster, whereas when Sam and Julia Burnett 
started it took 14 weeks to get a chicken to three pounds. 
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Dwight and Glenda Williams operate four super-mod- 
ern poultry houses in 1998 on contract with Gold Kist 
Inc. The houses will accommodate approximately 
90,000 male birds averaging 7 pounds each, with an 
8-week grow-out. They produce approximately 2.8 
million pounds of poultry annually, all processed at the 
Gold Kist plant in Boaz. Dwight’s mother, Dorothy 
Williams, was one of the first persons employed when 
Gold Kist opened (under Cotton Producers 
Association). She worked 22 years. Dwight worked 
there and won a scholarship for completion of his 
degree in agriculture education at Auburn. After he 
retired from education, he built the poultry houses. 
The daughters of Dwight and Glenda, named Evelyn 
and Sherry, worked part-time in the offices at Gold Kist 
Processing. 


Wives and children of prominent Boaz merchants 
in about 1918: Georgia Roberts, wife of hard- 
ware and furniture merchant Jeff Roberts, strolls 
with daughter June; Leo H. Hyde, wife of dry 
goods merchant John Hyde, shows off daughter 
Nell. 


The Dooley family came to Boaz in spring 1896 
from Hart County, Georgia. One branch of the fami- 
ly settled in Mount Hebron. Leonadus Polk Dooley 
settled three miles from downtown Boaz on the old 
Douglas Highway that skirted the west side of the 
city. The mother became ill and the family of sons 
were reared by a housekeeper named Evie. The 
family boys were unusually tall, especially Milford, 
who was discharged from service in the first world 
war because the Army could not provide him a bed 
long enough. The boys are, left to right, front row: 
Clayton (1894-?), who moved away to Nebraska 
after finishing Snead; Milford (1896-1969), an avid 
tennis player, kept the city tennis courts up, taught 
tennis, and ran the city park; Fred (1902-1969), who 
never married, ran the family farm which helped stock the family’ s restaurants; and the father Leonadus Polk 
“Dick” Dooley (1867-1927), who ran the Dooley Mercantile Store at Main and Mill. Back row: Oliver M. Dooley 
(1893-1970), who ran Dooley’s Cafe on Main Street (see chapter 8); William George Dooley (1889-1955), an 
attorney in Boaz and Gadsden; and Bernise (1891-1962), who ran a cafe and laundry in Alabama City. The 
boys had a sister, Ethel (1898-1935) who married Virgil McElmoyl. Dick Dooley had two brothers who settled in 
the Mount Hebron area with very large families. 
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Marie Smith Wilson, bride of Sidney Baxter Wilson, married June 26, 1926 at the Methodist Church South. She 
lived with her aunt Ada Williamson on East Mann Avenue. 


In the first half of the century, the folks in Boaz created their own entertainment. This is the cast of a theatrical 
effort staged on December 1, 1938. Front row: Jewel Thompson, Nell Orr, Georgia Roberts, Velma Camp, 
unidentified. Back row: Deed Blalock, Lattie Stamps, James Orr, Belton Hunt, Henry Horsley Jr., Myrtle Roden, 
Shellie Reagan, W. O. Pruett,and Flossie Wells Moore. The title the play was “Honeymoon Inn.” 
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A 1920's crowd gathered in front of the Hyde Store on West Mill Avenue to see a Christmas parade. Notice that 
Santa Claus has come to see the children (near the left edge). The office of Dr. L. |. Cooley is to the right. 


In 1960, the Chappell family posed wearing the uniforms of their military service. Left to right are Richard Glenn 
Chappell (1930-) who served in World War II and continued 27 years in the Navy. Mary Novel Chappell Head 
(1926-). Henry Franklin Chappell, served in World War | and was wounded in action in France. He was a Boaz 
volunteer fireman, and the only employee of the Boaz Water Works for many years. Joyce Elaine Chappell 
Holcomb (1928-1966). J. D. Chappell served in World War II. Henry Arthell Chappell (1924-) served in the U. 
S. Navy 22 years and retired to Florida. 
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A wedding during World War 
Il had to be a simple home 
occasion, but Bill and Jessye 
Gillespie Barksdale still made 
it fancy for their daughter 
Frances Evelyn Barksdale 
and Bill Broome. 
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Truman Milner (left) and James Milner (right) worked with their 
father Ambrose Eugene Milner (1898-1969) in the cotton ware- 
house of Boaz, then in 1939 bought the Pullen-Thompson 
Hardware Company. The business became Milner and Sons 
Hardware. James was drafted into the Army. On return he was 
in the heating and air conditioning business. Truman was draft- 
ed into the Navy and afterward worked with Weathers Hardware 
and became co-owner of Nehi Bottling. 
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The old bus station on Broad Street saw the coming and going 
of many soldiers. This man in uniform is Luther Williamson, 
who served as Boaz police chief. 


Luther Williamson served in World War I. 
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Boaz gave great publici- 
ty and support to the 
several sales of war 
bonds during World War 
Il. On Sunday 
September 26, 1943 the 
children of Boaz staged 
a performance at the 
Rialto Theater called 
“The Wedding Bond.” 
The price of admission 
was purchase of a war 
bond. Children assem- 
bled and posed at the 
Julia Street Memorial 
Methodist Church, then 
went to the show at the | 
Rialto. Left to right iden- 
tification, as can best be 
determined, is: 

Front row: 
Marsha Hunt (Vickers), 
Sandra Tucker, Charles Burnett, Martha Bush, Carolyn Stanfield. 

Second row: Lynda Levie, Emily Amos (Porter), Henri Ann Butts, Molly Hunt, Linda Mathis, Dianne 
Barker, Gail Akin, __, Mary Margaret Amos, __, Martha Tarvin, Martha Kilpatrick, Charlotte Cox, 

Third row: Patsy Schots, Danylu Johnson, Carolyn Camp, ___ Hampton “Sonny” Barker Jr., Crosby 
Reagan, and the last four unidentified. 

Fourth row: Billy Orr, Isabel Barker, Barbara Hunt, Wanda Summers, __, Levon Hales, Thomas 
Thrasher, _, Charles Cox, John Earl Noel, Ray Mathis, Betty Whitt, 

Fifth row: Ann Cornelius, Barbara Cantrell, Elaine Camp, Jackie Campbell, 

____, Jerry Coe, Ed Crabtree, —_—, John Mastin, Mac Johnson. 

Sixth row: Webster Medlock, Sarah Fann Fiquett, _, Bob Murphree (?), Charles Ernest Fiquett, 
Kerns Johnson, Betty Cantrell, Dan Lackey, Roger Beard. 

Seventh row: Emma Claire Hunt. 

Children in the show who cannot postively be identified in the picture: Alvon Harris Jr., Rochelle Orr, 
Carolyn Camp, Judy Casson, Verda Helen Johnson, Emory Turner, Charles Kilpatrick, Lowell Eubanks, Nelson 
Cile, Finley Lackey, John Glenn Mitchell, Jane Mitchell, Betty Whitt, Bobby Brown, Jewel Thrasher, John Wayne 
Carter, Bill Creel, Nelson Cole, Jerry Gamble, David Jackson, Billy Stamps, Mike Brock, Arthur Gaines Aldridge, 
Tom Bynum. 


The Boaz detachment of the National Guard 
was mobilized during World War II. Among 
those prepared to go were members of the 
Thompson family who were the heart of the 
Boaz group. They are (left to right) front 
row: Payne Thompson Jr., Roy “Fat” 
Thompson; back row: Andrew Payne 
Thompson, who organized the Boaz unit; 
Nathan Thompson, Dorris Thompson. 
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In the 1990s it is rare to find an outhouse, as 
outdoor toilets were called. This one remains at 
the farm of Bertha Stepleton in Sardis. 


This interior view of an outhouse shows the toilet 
“hole.” Every decent home in Boaz area had 
one or more holes prior to 1912, and many out- 
houses remained in use as late as the 1940s. 
This example is at “Frontier Lane,” owned by 
Paul Kelley in Whitesboro. 


An old-fashioned smoke house for curing of 
meats was once a fixture of every Boaz farm. 
This one remaining in 1998 is at the home of 
James and Maurene Milner, 618 North Main 
Street. 


Acorn crib was essential for storing grains for winter 
livestock feed. This one was built in the 1940s by 
Floyd Wills on McVille Road. It is now part of the 
homeplace of Mary Ann and Donald Wills. New sid- 
ing has been added to cover a long, slendor window. 
Inside, a corn sheller is mounted on a shelf. 
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Boaz took ten men of the elders of the city 
and said, “Sit down here.” 
Ruth 4:2 


After 1945 


World War II was a great divide for the city of Boaz. Before, it was a community whose 
way of life and economy were built entirely on agriculture, primarily cotton. After, it was trans- 
formed into a thriving community with an economy that was more diversified and better bal- 
anced among agricultural pursuits, industry, and retail business. Furthermore, by the centenni- 
al year cotton was completely missing from the rural picture, replaced by poultry as the princi- 
pal agricultural commodity. From a personal standpoint, World War II opened new vistas for 
young men who had seldom been farther from the farm than nearby Gadsden. Military experi- 
ences introduced them to other young men from various parts of the Union and to sights as 
remote and exotic as San Francisco, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, even New Orleans. 

The so-called “G. I. Bill of Rights,” the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of June 21, 1944, made it 
possible for veterans of the war to earn a college degree at government expense. Many men and 
women became the first members of their family to go to college, and in some cases to earn 
graduate degrees. The G. I. Bill also provided for home loans and for other benefits, which 
helped Americans to launch new businesses. 

In the five decades after the war, Boaz was greatly affected by a host of changes that were 
taking place on the national and international scene. The automobile revolution, which had 
begun for Boaz about the time of World War I, brought vast changes to the physical landscape. 
Streets in and roads around Boaz were paved. Businesses moved to the outskirts of town. U.S. 
431 became a kind of Main Street for all of Sand Mountain, one long stretch of small businesses 
from Boaz to Guntersville. Merchants moved their retail stores out of the older downtown area 
which was suffering strangulation from a lack of parking. This was a national movement which 
brought a Congressional response in the form of urban renewal legislation. With federal fund- 
ing Boaz rebuilt its downtown area. With federal housing money, slums were virtually eliminat- 
ed, and a nine-story retirement residence was constructed downtown. Rail travel virtually dis- 
appeared, and only freight trains came through town. The old railroad terminal was demol- 
ished. Many older buildings were razed to make room for desperately needed parking. Boaz 
became a regional center for used automobile sales. Paralleling this development was the emer- 
gence of the car repair and detailing business. 
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A far-sighted Industrial Development Board created an Industrial Park and recruited 
new industries by providing various incentives, including tax relief. Soon thereafter, developers 
began attracting retail stores and factory outlets which earned for Boaz a regional reputation as 
the place to shop for genuine savings. From far and wide men and women found employment 
in Boaz. By the centennial year more people were employed in Boaz than resided in the city’s 
corporate limits; with a population of 7,500 there were some 8,500 jobs. Meanwhile in Gadsden 
the major employers, Goodyear Tires and Republic Steel, were downsizing. Local wags observed 
that whereas Boaz had once bused its citizens to Gadsden to work, now Gadsden bused its peo- 
ple to Boaz for work. 

All this new business meant prosperity for the people of Boaz, and for the city govern- 
ment. The mayor and council had resources for developing a park and recreation program, for 
upgrading fire and police communication systems, for building an elegant fire station, for main- 
taining a modern fleet of police cars manned by an adequately large, trained, and professional 
staff of officers, for relocating city hall into spacious quarters, for keeping streets paved and 
clean, and for doing a dozen and one other things that had been denied in earlier times. 


Governing the City 


From the day of its incorporation in 1897, Boaz has been governed by a mayor and 
council. At times the five elected councilors have also been called aldermen. And until about 
1946, the population was small enough to refer to the municipality as a town. Since then it has 
been a city, with a city council, unchanged in size from its original five members. The term of 
office for both mayor and council was originally for one year. Then, starting in 1910, terms 
were extended to two years, and since 1936, election has been for four-year terms. For many 
years both mayor and council members were unpaid. In more recent years, both positions have 
carried a modest stipend. For neither mayor nor council member was this a full-time job. In 
fact, both positions were considered so insignificant in the early days that many of the biogra- 
phical sketches consulted in preparation of this book did not even mention this civic service. 
For example, the obituary of Dr. P. M. Baker, elected mayor in 1904, did not list this responsibil- 
ity in a lengthy front page sketch of his life appearing in the Boaz newspaper. In relatively few 
biographical sketches of those who served on the council was there a reference to council serv- 
ice. (See chapter 9 for mayor biographical sketches.) 

For most of Boaz’s first century, council candidates ran at large, and the five highest vote 
getters were declared the winner. A state law passed in 1940 required that each winner must 
have received a majority of the votes cast. The city responded to this by abandoning the at- 
large election. They tried two different approaches. First, in 1944 the town was divided into 
four wards, and each of four candidates was elected by one ward, with the fifth councilman and 
the mayor elected at large. The wards were created by dividing the city into four quadrants 
according to the intersection of an east-west line with a north-south line at Mill Avenue and 
Main Street. Four polling places were designated, one in each ward. Then in 1968, the second 
approach was used. Council seats were numbered, and candidates had to declare for one of 
them. Election to each seat was by vote of the entire city. In effect, the old wards were abol- 
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ished, although four polling places were retained. Candidates had to receive a majority of all 
votes cast for a specific seat, and, failing to do so, the top two vote getters were pitted in a runoff 
four weeks later. By this system candidates for all seats were voted on by all voters. Voting 
machines were first used in the city elections of August 11, 1964. 

On two occasions in the immediate post World War II era some disgruntled citizens 
sought to change the form of city government by proposing that Boaz abandon the mayor- 
council form and adopt the city commission form. Had the challengers prevailed, Boaz would 
have elected three persons who would have made up a commission with all of the authority of 
the old council. These three, however, would have been full-time department heads who would 
have become a legislative body when they sat together. The first election was held in 1949, and 
the vote was 409 to 102 to retain the mayor-council form. The second vote, taken in 1959, was 
much closer, but the mayor-council form prevailed again, this time only 299 to 245. Since that 
time there have been no challenges to the system. However, it was not uncommon for the vot- 
ers to accomplish the same ends by refusing to reelect incumbents. Boaz had many single term 
council members. 

The city council has always, with two exceptions, been a bastion of male leadership. 
Peggy Wright was the first woman to run for a council seat. In the election of 1972 she sought 
council seat number 1, but out of some 1,600 votes she collected only 109. Margaret Craig was 
the first woman to sit on the council. She was elected in 1980, defeating incumbent John B. 
Coby. Four years later she was turned out by J. T. Underwood. Jean Head was the second 
female council member, elected in 1996. 

In the earliest days, one of the council members was designated city clerk and another 
named treasurer. The clerk kept council minutes, collected taxes, and served as the city’s only 
employee, other than the marshal. The treasurer kept up with the modest funds that were 
turned over to him and wrote checks. The position of city clerk became a full-time position in 
1917. R. E. Boroughs was the first to fill it. Eventually these positions were filled by 
appointees (rather than members) of the city council. In 1988 the positions of treasurer and 
city clerk were combined into one position, held for the first time by Michael Montgomery. Dr. 
Earlene P. Taylor became city clerk/treasurer at the start of 1997. 

Council members traditionally met biweekly, that is, every fourteen days. The specific 
day of the week and the hour have varied from term to term. Regular meetings have almost 
always been held in the evening, after stores and offices had closed. Except in relatively rare 
times, council meetings were open to the public. They could be closed for executive sessions 
when personalities were discussed, and this was a common occurrence in the tumultuous 
administration of Billy B. Dyar. Citizens often appeared as spokesmen for some particular 
cause. Council rules limited unscheduled speakers to a particular point on the agenda. 

The mayor presided over meetings, and one of the five council members was designated 
mayor pro-tem. He was to preside in the mayor’s absence and to fulfil the duties of the office if 
the mayor was unable to do so (such as through absence from town or sickness). Usually the 
person selected was the one with the largest popular vote, but this was not invariable. The 
mayor was given a vote on all matters before the council, and in the case of a tie, he was permit- 
ted for many years to cast a second tie-breaking vote. The classic case of the mayor casting two 
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votes, and the last time before the Alabama Supreme Court declared the practice invalid, was in 
1964 when Billy Dyar was elected fire chief. Two councilmen voted for him and three against. 
Mayor B. B. Sanford then voted for Dyar, tying the vote, and then he cast the second vote to 
break the tie, thus electing Dyar. There was a touch of irony in this action, not recognized at 
the time. In voting to make Dyar fire chief, Sanford put him in a highly visible job, which gave 
him the public exposure he needed to put Sanford out of his post as mayor in 1972. 

Much of the work of the council was done by committees. Each department head 
reported to a committee, and at the council meeting a council member who heard the report 
would summarize it briefly for all. This system helped keep the meetings manageably short 
while providing ample supervision of administration. All department heads were required to 
attend council meetings and were subject to a fine for an unexcused absence. 

In the beginning there was no official city hall. The place of business of the mayor, clerk, 
or occasionally another council member, became the city office. Council meetings migrated 
from place to place, presumably depending on who had the most satisfactory meeting space. In 
early 1927 meetings were held in the office of alderman Dr. H. L. Horsley or in the office of 
town clerk J. B. Barrett. Council minutes recorded that on September 1, 1927, and thereafter 
meetings would be held in the Town Hall. There is never an indication of what or where this 
was. Five years later the first clue as to its location was contained in the resolution presented by 
L. F. Corley that “the town continue to rent the present location, the hall now occupied by the 
Town of Boaz for a Town Hall from Dr. W. E. Noel.” This apparently was a room over his Main 
Street drugstore for which they were paying $12.50 a month. 

In 1936 Dr. Noel remodeled his building and rented it to Hill Grocery Company, and it 
was noted that a new stairway to the town hall was reached from Mill Street to the rear of 
Dickson Drug Store. This arrangement seems to have continued until September 1945 when 
town offices were moved to the old Red Cross building on South Main Street, where they 
stayed until 1948. In January 1948 city hall moved into the building formerly occupied by 
Mathis Candy Company on South Broad Street. Purchased from Guy Leeth, the building per- 
mitted consolidating the fire and police departments in the same building with the clerk, mayor, 
and council. The building was sold in 1963 to the Boaz Produce Company for $5,000. 

The city’s first newly constructed city hall, located on Line Street between Main Street 
and Broad Street, was occupied in 1962. It provided space for the fire department, jail, mayor’s 
office, police department, Chamber of Commerce, library, and repair shop. The land was pur- 
chased from Mrs. Jean Dickson for $12,000, and construction was by Dawson Construction 
Company on a low bid of $98,917. Architect was W. N. Chambers of Greer, Holmquist, and 
Chambers, Architects. The old jail on Broad Street was sold to Marshall County Exchange, Inc., 
for $6,500. 

This building remained city hall until 1995, when offices were moved to the renovated 
SouthTrust Bank building at 112 North Broad between Mill Street and Mann Avenue. The con- 
tractors for the original building constructed for Sand Mountain Bank were L. D. Lang and F. T. 
Mastin. The property cost the city $150,000. Renovation was done by Roger Dunn 
Construction Company of Douglas and by Custom Interiors of Fort Walton Beach, Florida, at a 
cost of $45,000. Open house was held Sunday afternoon, August 20, 1995. The former city hall 
then became police headquarters, recorder’s court, and a maintenance shop. 
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In the 1897 and for years afterward, the city marshal was the only full-time employee. 
He served as chief of police, the town’s only policeman, and when not chasing criminals (which 
obviously left him a great deal of time), he took care of the town streets, which were unpaved 
and needed constant regrading. Fire protection was provided on a volunteer basis and was not 
regarded as an official town concern. 

The mayor held court for violations of city ordinances until 1966. At that time a 
recorder’s court was established to relieve the mayor of what was becoming a very time-con- 
suming responsibility. Jack Bronner was the first presiding officer to fill the office of city 
recorder (or judge of recorder’s court). The city council appointed the recorder. John D. 
Garren served 1971-1972. J. Franklin Allen II was chosen city judge in 1972 at a salary of $100 
per month. It was raised several times during his lengthy tenure. 

For the first few years, responsibilities of the town government consisted of little more 
than setting the tax rates, employing the town marshal, and ensuring the health, safety, and 
morals of the fledgling community. Early ordinances dealt with curbing the rowdiness of the 
horse swappers and completely prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
These laws dealt with disorderly conduct, which covered such things as fighting in the streets, 
public use of profanity, and racing horses on town streets. 

It is not clear when the first jail was constructed or what served as the jail in the early 
years. In 1920 the council took up the matter of building a “calaboose,” as it was regularly 
termed. J. E. Steele was given a contract to build one for $37.50. It was located on South Broad 
Street at Bartlett Avenue and was quite small. Only a few months later, the council was forced 
to enter into a contract with R. L. McCleskey to pay for a lease of the land on which the jail 
stood. He was given $15 per year. In 1931 the council purchased a cage from Gadsden to 
serve as the jail. There are no references to where it was put. Shortly thereafter the council dis- 
cussed building a city hall, jail, and fire station. They opted to build only a jail and borrowed 
$500 from Miss Ester C. Stewart to pay for it. The new city hall and jail complex was another 
generation away. 


City Ordinances 


Minutes of the first fifteen years of council meetings have not survived, if indeed they 
were ever kept. From newspaper accounts we learn of legislation that was enacted. It was fasci- 
nating. Reference has already been made to the tough stand the town took when the horse 
swapping convention was in town. “The Mayor of Boaz,” wrote a correspondent in the 
Guntersville Democrat, “has sat down hard on the horse swappers convention, and has notified 
parties in interest that they must swap horses and interest outside of town.” A month later 
Mayor J. D. McCleskey had an official notice printed in the Sand Mountain Record. “There will 
be no more horse swapping conventions inside the incorporate limits of Boaz,” he wrote, pre- 
sumably on the basis of council action. “The town [council] has declared it a nuisance and it 
will not be allowed on the streets.” He warned that if they wanted “to swap horses, drink 
whiskey, curse and swear, and use all kinds of vulgarisms,” they must go elsewhere. Then the 
mayor explained the reason for the council’s action: “The good women have appealed to the 
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officials for protection. They say they can sit in their rooms with the doors closed and hear all 
kinds of ugly talk, and they [are] afraid to come to town or send one of the little ones for fear 
some drunken man will run a horse over them.” What is not said in this proclamation is 
indicative of the delicate sensibilities of early twentieth century Victorian society. Robbery and 
rape were two other possibilities, but the latter was never discussed openly. 

Some two years later the story took a surprising turn. The horse swapping convention 
was once again rendezvousing in Boaz. “It is to be remembered that by an ordinance of 1905 
[he may have meant 1906], this kind of meeting was made unlawful,” wrote the editor. Then he 
added the real surprise: “the present city officials fail to find a record on the minutes of the old 
ordinance.” The editor thought that even if there had been such a law, it was not constitutional, 
since horse trading, as such, was a legitimate business. He noted that what the citizens objected 
to was boisterous conduct, so he urged the council to act to prevent any disturbances. The 
point in including this lengthy narrative is to illustrate the informal, even careless, way in which 
early legislation was enacted, if that is even the right word. What action, if any, was taken by the 
council at that time is not known. 

In September 1907 the council formally declared that the town was organized under the 
new provisions in the Alabama Code related to municipal corporations. The council then pro- 
ceeded to enact twenty-two ordinances, which presumably covered all the topics previously 
enacted. All prior legislation was declared null and void. By the newly enacted ordinances, get- 
ting on or off a moving train was a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than $1.00. 
Littering public streets, “fast driving,” throwing watermelon rinds or any decaying vegetable 
matter inside the city, riding a bicycle on the sidewalk carried a similar fine. One could not 
water stock around the city well. If the town marshal had to catch a horse running at large and 
return it to the owners, the owner had to pay any costs and the customary $1.00 fine. For those 
under eighteen a curfew of 9 p.m. was in force. It was illegal to block the sidewalk with a 
wagon, to drive stock down the sidewalk, to throw a ball across any street in Boaz, to interfere 
with the work of railroad employees, or to bother passengers getting on or off the train. The 
longest ordinance related to sanitation. It read in part: “every person owning a privy, stable, hog 
pen, cow pen, and all other places or premises owned or used by such persons to keep the same 
in as clean and healthy a condition as possible, so that the odor arising therefrom shall not 
become offensive to the adjoining inhabitants, or to persons passing along the streets or alleys.” 
The ordinance went on to direct that these be cleaned once a week, using the appropriate disin- 
fectant. 

Over the next few years more ordinances were adopted which were probably council 
responses to a occasional complaints or to a single untoward episode. Unmuzzled dogs could 
not run loose. Nor could anyone smoke tobacco within 100 feet of a church. Residents were 
reminded that in staking out cows, they must not block the sidewalk. A later law required 
that all livestock had to be restrained. The ordinance specifically referred to “horse, cow, mule, 
hog, goat, sheep, or any other animal of like kind.” Omitted from the list were chickens, but 
eventually a question came up about them. Dogs running loose of the streets presented prob- 
lems through the years. A dog ordinance had long been on the books but went unenforced for 
lack of personnel. In response to multiple complaints, the council agreed to hire a dog catcher. 
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Veterinarian Joe Davis would keep the dogs for seven days after pickup for $1.10 per day. Fora 
time in the 1970s the City experimented with contracting with an animal shelter in 

Guntersville, in return for a monthly charge to the City of $125. | Noise and any similar distur- 
bance brought down the wrath of the council. They banned excessive, disturbing noises at grist 
mills, and specifically cited Pepper’s Mill. Forbidden was any kind of disorderly conduct and 
speaking any abusive, insulting, obscene, or profane language which could be heard inside a pri- 
vate dwelling or in the presence of women and girls. 

Noise at the College Inn and Joe’s Cafe was of concern in 1957. Forbidden in 1948 was 
playing a Rockola “in a loud and disturbing manner any time.” In 1916 as part of a large pack- 
age of reforms, it became unlawful “to disturb any assemblage of people met for religious wor- 
ship, by noise, profane discourse, rude or indecent behavior, or any other act, at or near the 
place of worship.” Banned at one time or another were fireworks, street demonstrations, such 
as lying down to prevent the movement of traffic (1964), gambling (1916), dancing in public 
places between midnight and 6 a.m. and on Sunday (1952), vagrancy and carrying concealed 
weapons (1916). Requests to permit bingo and to license fortune telling and palmistry by gyp- 
sies were denied (1950 and 1984). In 1995 the council adopted a lengthy ordinance prohibiting 
smoking or even carrying a lighted cigarette, cigar, or pipe “or other smoking material within 
any building or structure which is owned by the City of Boaz, Alabama, or [by] any agency or 
board thereof, or under the jurisdiction and control of the City.” 

As the city aged, the number of laws on the books continued to grow. The first attempt 
at codification of city ordinances was made in 1923, when attorney John W. Brown was mayor. 
He was paid $200 for his work on the code. When the number of ordinances was more than 
400, the council signed a contract with Municipal Code Corporation of Tallahassee to codify the 
laws. The code was adopted in 1975. Two decades later, with another two hundred ordinances 
to deal with, the code was updated, again by Municipal Code Corporation. Printed on letter 
size paper on both sides, the completed document was about two hundred pages in length. This 
version was printed in loose-leaf form, punched for a three ring binder, so that future laws 
could be inserted at the ap propriate point. 

Through the years the council was responsible for calling elections, naming the poll 
workers, and certifying the final election results. The council also appointed municipal person- 
nel and members of boards and other agencies. The City had the authority to borrow money 
and sell bonds, to buy and sell property, and to construct public buildings. The City was also 
empowered to negotiate contracts with other government agencies, such as the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. The council was also responsible for setting tax rates and 
preparing a budget. The council granted franchises for utilities to provide services, and for cable 
television to operate in town. In keeping with the provisions in the Code of Alabama pertain- 
ing to municipal corporations, the powers and privileges, duties and responsibilities of the City 
were quite extensive. 

For much of the first century, the council micro-managed administration. Originally 
every city employee was approved by the council. As municipal business expanded in recent 
years, the council has devoted less time to day-to-day details, concentrating instead on policy 
matters. The council approves department heads and appointees to boards. Department heads 
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are accountable to the council and must regularly report to the appropriate council committee. 
The council remains in control of the government of Boaz without direct involvement in rou- 
tine administration. 


Taxes and Licenses 


Every business establishment and professional person was annually charged a set license 
fee. Rates varied. Essential services were at the minimum rate. For example, in 1914 and for 
several years thereafter, newspapers and blacksmith shops paid $5.00 each. Lawyers, physicians, 
and cotton gins paid $10. Frivolous activities paid dearly. Dancing halls and skating rinks were 
charged $100. Bowling alleys had to pay $500, and billiard or pool tables were assessed the 
highest rate of $1,000 per table. The 1918 schedule had some new listings, indicating that these 
professions or activities were represented in the town population. A bootblack paid $2.50 (low- 
est fee on the list), a piano tuner $5.00; carts, drays, and hacks were assessed for one horse $10 
and for two horses $15. Undertakers and embalmers $15, railroads $100 (presumably they 
could afford the high rate), and pistol dealers $500. 

Perhaps the most interesting tax enacted by the council was called the street tax. Each 
male resident of Boaz over the age of 18 and under the age of 45 years was to pay $4.00 per year 
as a street tax. If one was unable to pay, he could work off the fee at the rate of $1.00 per day’s 
service on the streets. Failure to pay carried a fine of not more than $10 and/or 30 days in jail. 
The tax was also extended to boarding students at Snead, although some years these students 
paid half the usual rate. In 1920 the annual rate was raised to $6.00. 

The basic tax in recent years has been the tax charged on retail sales. A 1 percent tax was 
added to the state’s sales tax in 1959, and in 1974 this was raised to 2 percent. In addition the 
city had shared in the basic ad valorem tax on property, and collected a two cent tax on each 
pack of cigarette. In 1990 a 3 percent lodging tax was enacted. In 1993 the license year, which 
formerly began October 1 was moved to January 1, to coincide with the calendar year. 


City Employees and Personnel Policies 


The number of municipal employees, their titles, and responsibilities have steadily 
increased as the urban population and complexity of society have grown. For the first few 
years, the city had no full-time employees other than a policeman. After a few years, the mayor 
and aldermen were given small payments. In 1922 the mayor received $500 a year, and alder- 
men received $3.00 for each meeting attended. By 1980 the council authorized payment to the 
mayor of $900 per month and council members $150 per month. Effective October 1, 1992, 
when Bruce Sanford was re-elected mayor, the mayor received $2,667 per month with all fringe 
benefits paid any employee, and council members received $400 per month with the same 
fringe benefits. When the clerk and treasurer were aldermen, they were given additional pay- 
ments for their added services. 

When there was need of legal services, if a council member was a lawyer, he often provid- 
ed service to the City without charge. Later an attorney (not always a citizen of Boaz) was 
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placed on a retainer, attended council meetings, and provided routine services. J. W. Brown was 
put on retainer in 1918 and paid $75 for the year’s work. As municipal law became a more 
specialized field, for a time the same lawyer served both Boaz and Albertville. In more recent 
time, one individual has represented Boaz over a period of years. H. G. Bailey was city attorney 
for many years, starting in 1920. Old timers recalled a sign which hung in his office: “If you 
spit on the floor at home, go home to spit on the floor.” Another long term attorney for the city 
was J. W. Brown’s grandson, Philip L. Green, appointed 1968. 

With the passage of time, more workers were needed. The council added a night police- 
man (sometimes called the night watchman), then additional policemen for day operations. 
With the advent of radio, a dispatcher was needed. Maintenance of streets was separated from 
police work, and someone was charged with that sole responsibility. Eventually a whole depart- 
ment with a growing staff was needed, and then someone to maintain equipment used on the 
streets. When the council began to adopt building codes, someone with technical understand- 
ing of construction was needed, giving rise to the office of city engineer. When the council 
responded to the public clamor for a system of parks with a recreation program, a new depart- 
ment was created. And so it went. As government increasingly provided services, it necessarily 
grew in size and complexity. 

In city hall in the centennial year, a small staff administered the details of a budget of 
more than $6 million. Working there were the mayor, who was a part-time official, and his 
administrative assistant. In addition, as full-time employees, were the city clerk, the personnel 
director, and the city engineer. Assisting them were two additional secretaries and a bookkeep- 
er/payroll clerk. The office was equipped with the latest equipment for efficient operations, 
including a copying machine, fax, and computers with printers. 

Until after World War II, the council had no official personnel policies and dealt with 
each situation as it arose. In 1949 the council for the first time stated a vacation policy. Every 
employee was entitled to one week vacation per year or, in lieu thereof, to receive an extra 
week’s pay. Nineteen years later the policy was liberalized. Those with three or more years of 
service were entitled to two weeks. There was no official sick leave policy until 1958, when 
employees were granted ten days a year, and unused days could not be accumulated. In the 
next decade this was expanded to two days a month, cumulative only up to twenty-four days. 
In 1973 the sick leave policy was stabilized at one day per month, cumulative up to twelve days. 
In 1989 all ceilings on accumulating sick leave were lifted, and unused days could be applied to 
early retirement. 

Until the council voted to come under Social Security coverage in 1950, the city had no 
retirement plan. The council authorized the agent from a particular insurance company to deal 
with any employee who wished to start a retirement plan, and the council agreed to make pay- 
roll deductions. Effective January 1, 1983, city employees came under the State Retirement 
System, with the city making all contributions. 

The council began in 1950 to provide hospital insurance for employees. The City paid 
for the workers’ coverage, but each employee had to pay the cost of coverage for the remainder 
of the family. At this time, only hospital costs were insured. Nine years later the council 
adopted the “extended” Blue Cross Blue Shield coverage, which included payment for certain 
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charges by physicians. In 1975 Blue Cross began offering a full-benefit package. The City paid 
the employee’s cost and $16.29 toward the employee’s dependent coverage. Over the next sever- 
al years this figure was readjusted annually to reflect the usage and inflation. For 1990 the 
council paid the employee’s full charge of $157 per month and $63 toward family coverage. The 
employee was left to pick up $175 for the remainder of the family coverage cost. When health 
care costs soared out of control, the monthly charge rose to $566. Even in its outlet mall opu- 
lence, the City could pay only 60 percent of this charge; it also paid $266.24 toward family cov- 
erage. Dental coverage, paid for by the City, was added in 1986. 

For many years salaries were very low. But employees worked faithfully. From an early 
date the council began giving a Christmas bonus. As late as 1948, it was a gift of $5.00 in 
December. The council switched to a gift of a turkey or ham. And in 1964 they added a fruit- 
cake. Starting in 1965 the council returned to the cash bonus with everyone receiving $25. As 
the number of new and part-time employees multiplied, starting in 1972, those with less than 
one year’s service received $15. Three years later the figures were adjust to reflect the rampant 
inflation of the day. Those with one or more years of service were paid $50, the others only 
$25. Varying distinctions were made through the years, and increases were made to keep up 
with inflation. In December 1996 employees were given $125 and $100. Taken in toto, the vari- 
ous benefits provided municipal workers in Boaz justify the boast in the 1996 Employee 
Handbook: “We are proud of our compensation and benefit programs.” 

By 1977 the council was beginning to recognize that managing personnel was taking an 
inordinate amount of its time. In June the council voted to create a personnel system, complete 
with an administrative officer, policies, and a merit system of promotions and pay raises. A per- 
sonnel board was brought into being, composed of five appointees, serving staggered five year 
terms. Later in the summer the council adopted a manual of personnel rules and regulations, 
and Jack Jones was employed as the first personnel officer. Within a month he resigned, and 
Michael E. Montgomery was designated personnel officer, a title later changed to personnel 
director. He resigned two years later, and Robin Willingham was appointed personnel officer. 
When Willingham was passed over for reappointment by the next administration, she sued the 
city. The case was settled out of court, and a payment was made by the city’s insurance compa- 
ny. Jim Smith filled the position for two years, and in March 1991 Hoyle Hayes became person- 
nel director, a position which he filled in the centennial year. In 1992 Hayes prepared a defini- 
tive policy manual of more than 100 pages, and in 1996 he completed work on an Employee 
Handbook of about 40 pages. It extracted material from the policy manual which were relevant 
to employees. Well organized, attractively printed, the handbook clearly set forth both expecta- 
tions and benefits of working for the City of Boaz. The final page of the book was a document 
which the employee signed and dated, certifying that he or she had received, read, and under- 
stood the contents of the booklet. The tear-out page was then placed in the employees person- 
nel file. 


Streets and Traffic 


The town council also dealt with street improvement. It was well into the 1920s before 
any streets were paved with asphalt or concrete. Prior to that time, the problem of mud and 
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ruts was solved by laying a layer of chert or gravel and rolling it to a thickness of “not less than 
six inches.” Owners were assessed for improvements along their property. Ata cost of $4,500, 
several blocks of Main Street and Mill Avenue were cherted for the first time in 1917. The con- 
tractors was J. FE Morgan and Company of Gadsden. In 1923 the council adopted a resolution 
to pave with concrete all the sidewalks in town. A year later it was said that Boaz aspired to 
have more paved sidewalks than any other town its size in the state. It already had ten miles. 
Asphalt paving was first laid in Boaz in 1929. A bond issue of $18,000 was used to finance the 
project which covered only a few blocks in the center of town. Involved in this improvement 
were a section of Mill Avenue through town and College Street from Main Street to Mt. Vernon 
Road. When College was paved, it was often blocked off so that children could roller skate. 
Blacktopping proceeded slowly. Emory Street was cherted (not paved) in 1934. In 1948 Broad 
Street was paved from Bartlett Avenue to West Mann Avenue, and Mann for its length. As late 
as 1975, the council contracted with the state highway department to pave eleven miles of city 
streets. This was thought to be the last of the unpaved streets. The state charged $105,000. 

In winter 1937 parking spaces were marked on downtown streets, and a fine of $5.00 was 
imposed on those who parked over the line. A few street lights were installed downtown in 
1912 when the electric power station was created. In 1922 sixty additional lights were installed. 
As funds permitted others were added through the years. In 1961 lights were changed over to 
mercury street lights. 

The first traffic signal light was placed at the intersection of Main Street and Mill Avenue 
in summer 1937. Others followed through the years. Motorists were warned to obey them, 
but as late as 1948, columnist Ina Mae Hunter complained that people were ignoring them. 

Parking meters were introduced nationally on the eve of World War II as a method of 
controlling parking. They were meant to ensure that employees did not occupy a space all day. 
Merchants praised them as a way of opening parking spaces. The council in 1949 installed the 
first meters on a six-month trial basis. Called Mark Time meters, they were placed on both 
sides of Main Street between Mann and Bartlett. The charge was ten cents for two hours, avail- 
able in increments of twelve minutes for a penny. Re-feeding the meter after two hours was ille- 
gal. In November and December shoppers were given free parking as an incentive to spend 
Christmas money in Boaz. This trial period was extended to February 6, 1950, when a popular 
referendum was held. The vote to keep the meters lost 264 to 73. Four years later the council 
again installed meters, this time over a much larger area. Before the decade ended at least 150 
meters controlled parking in the downtown area. 

It is not entirely clear when the meters were removed. In the 1960s, however, the city was 
offering free parking in city-owned lots. Meters were in use as late as 1974, but five years later 
the chief of police asked the council what he was to do with approximately 200 meters that were 
taking up valuable storage space. Once the downtown area had become blighted, it was foolish 
to continue charging for on-street parking when free parking was available in the spacious park- 
ing lots of merchants on U.S. 431. Instead of being a help to downtown business, parking 
meters had become a hindrance. 

The Florida Short Route was the first major road connecting Boaz with the outside 
world. Planning began soon after World War I. In 1923-1924, big excitement was created in 
Boaz when a high “overhead bridge” was built south of town as a railroad overpass—a rare 
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development in the region. A roadside camp was created to house convicts working on the 
road. A longstanding controversy about the route of the road off the mountain was settled in 
1925, when the Sheffield Gap (which would later also be the route for 431) was chosen over the 
Cox Gap. Paving from Boaz to Gadsden was not complete until 1927, and the road was not 
completed until 1940. 

The Florida Short Route was from Chicago to Murfreesboro, Tennessee, to Huntsville. 
From there it went through Guntersville, Albertville, Boaz, Attalla, Gadsden, Anniston, and 
Columbus, Georgia, into Florida for 1,503 miles. Since this was the most satisfactory automo- 
bile route from Chicago to Florida, a tradition persisted in Boaz that Chicago mobsters such as 
Al Capone used this road and therefore passed through Boaz—for whatever honor that might 
carry. More importantly, it was the route local dealers used to haul automobiles to Boaz for 
refurbishing and from Boaz for resale. 

The route through Boaz originally bore the number state highway 241, which was later 
renumbered 205. The road ran down Main Street, through the middle of town eventually cre- 
ating traffic congestion. In the early days of road building every town wanted to sit astride the 
most heavily traveled roads, anticipating that travelers would stop and spend money in town. It 
was disappointing to local merchants that so few stopped for food, gasoline, or auto repairs, and 
no one stayed overnight. 

U.S. 431 has been called a gift to Boaz from Governor James E.“Big Jim” Folsom, who 
had many political friends in town. As the four-lane highway was planned Boaz citizens were 
nervous that Albertville would use its influence to locate the road favorable to it and unfavor- 
ably to Boaz. A delegation including the mayor went to see Folsom, who told the highway 
director to show the Boaz men the maps of the intended route. They did not like what they 
saw, returned to the governor’s office, and complained. The governor decreed, “I said the high- 
way is going east of Boaz and east of Albertville and that’s where it’s going!” 

Highway 431 was planned and constructed in the era when automobiles were so plenti- 
ful that downtown merchants were complaining about congestion caused by tourist traffic. 
Tourists could not find parking spaces and did not trade in town. Likewise, locals did not want 
to drive into downtown. A four-lane road was the answer to this dilemma. It was the new 
Gadsden to Huntsville highway that replaced 241 as the main north-south route through Boaz. 
From its inception, it was a four-lane road, following a completely new route. Bypassing down- 
town Boaz several blocks to the east, it created a new business district and relieved the traffic 
congestion in town. In fact, it attracted so much business away from town that a new problem 
of abandonment was created for Main Street. This is the problem that was later addressed by 
the urban renewal effort. U.S. 431 opened in stages between 1952 and 1955. 

Billy B. Dyar Boulevard was created as the outlet malls were opened. The original 
approach to the shopping centers was from their north along route 168, Mill Avenue. The 
unexpectedly large crowds coming from the south on U.S. 431, making a left turn onto Mill, 
created a major bottleneck. Billy B. Dyar Boulevard was created on the south side of the malls 
to take the traffic from the south into the malls without conflicting with traffic from the north. 
Work began in 1986 and was completed in 1987. Whitaker Construction Company was low 
bidder at $688,296.40. Property acquisition may have run the cost to about $1 million. The 
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official opening and dedication was held December 11, 1987, and was attended by Governor 
Guy B. Hunt. The council voted to honor the mayor who had done so much to develop the 
shopping complex by naming the spacious road for Dyar. 


Police 


In the beginning, Boaz had but one full-time employee, the marshal. This was a position 
which, when there was more than one policeman, became known as chief of police. The names 
and dates of service of some of the marshals have been lost in the mists of history. It is thought 
that a Mr. Davis was the first marshal, but he served no more than three months in 1897. T.S. 
Washburn, who was serving in 1898, may have been his successor. And two years later a Mr. 
Stancil held the position. In the first decade of the twentieth century, several names appear in 
various documents: James Wood in January 1901, Robert L.“Bob” Amos in July 1901, a Mr. 
Watson in 1907, and J. E. Roberts in 1909. In the next decade the same uncertainty prevails: Joe 
King held the post in 1916, Morris Roper resigned in March 1918, and J. M. Dooley was listed as 
holding the office sometime in 1918. During the decade of the 1920s the office may have had 
more stability. Luther G. Williamson was chief of police in 1920 but was dismissed in 1922 for 
disorderly conduct. Lester Camp may have been his successor, for it is known that he was chief 
in 1923. E. E. “Zeke” Martin was serving in 1928, when it is recorded that he received a salary 
increase from $100 to $125 a month. In 1930 an automobile struck him, and he was forced to 
resign in June, presumably disabled. Luther G. Williamson, who had served in the early 1920s, 
returned for a brief time in the early 1930s; in 1932 he was paid $75 per month. The depression 
was taking its toll on salaries. Frank Towers was in office in 1934 and 1936. He received praise 
from the council for scattering wood shavings on the main streets during an major ice storm in 
1936. C. G. Grissom, who went to Boaz from Cullman, was noted in records of 1936 as the 
chief. Nick L. Littlefield, who held the office in 1937, was doubtless his successor. 

Those who served after World War II begin with Grover Gray, who resigned in 
November 1948 after three years as chief. Buford Cryar followed Gray at a salary of $250 per 
month. His successor was Leonard J. Floyd, who was killed in the infamous Kilpatrick 
shootout, May 17, 1951. J. C. Sanders served less than a year starting June 1951. Newman H. 
Fowler, who had been on the force since 1944, was named chief on April 7, 1952. Five months 
later, B. W. Williamson was filling the post at a salary of $260 per month. Thereafter the list of 
chiefs of police is complete. These, with dates of appointment as chief and some starting 
salaries, are as follows: 

J. R. Alford, October 10, 1952, $250 per month 

C. L. Hill, October 20, 1952, $250 per month 

W. Houston King, January 10, 1953, $250 per month 

H. Calvin Sims, October 21, 1957 

W. H. King, November 3, 1958 

Kenneth Richey, November 23, 1964 

Tom Price, May 13, 1985, $425 per week 

Randy Amos, January 23, 1989 

Bill F. Robinson, April 12, 1993 
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The chief of police was appointed by the mayor and served at his pleasure. The chief has 
been regarded as a political appointment. The frequent turnover in some administrations was a 
result of politics, a chief who would not perform a service expected by the mayor or council. 
This system of favoritism has not always given the department its best leadership, nor has it 
always created a harmonious working relationship within. During the last quarter of the first 
century, however, the department developed policies which brought a high level of professional 
competence. Federal programs made it possible to upgrade standards of employment and to 
acquire high-tech equipment. 

Authorities pointed out that when Boaz (with a resident population of about 7,500) 
became the outlet capital of the state, the steady influx of people who traded in Boaz made it 
equivalent to a city of 40,000 or more. It needed a police force for a city the size of Gadsden to 
deal with crowds flocking to the outlet malls. In the centennial year, the department, headed by 
Bill F. Robinson, had a staff of thirty-three, a fleet of eighteen vividly marked patrol cars, two 
unmarked investigative vehicles, two administrative cars, one animal control vehicle, and one 
DARE vehicle. The department operated on a budget of $1,175,000, slightly more than one- 
quarter of the entire city budget. The department also had twenty-five walkie-talkie radios, 
forty-four mobile radio units, three base radio units, several radar units, video equipment, alco- 
hol testing equipment, and computers. Various officers were trained in individual specialties 
and led in-service training. They also taught shoplifting seminars for businesses and self- 
defense classes for citizens, gave tours for Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and provided all kinds of 
safety programs for school agers. Individual officers received citations and awards from civic 
organizations for special accomplishments. 

The department in 1997 was a far cry from the department before World War II. For 
years, the primary function of the marshal was maintenance of the unpaved streets. Repeated 
commendations appear in council minutes of the fine work of the town marshal in keep the 
street useable. At first officers did not wear any special uniform, and later, when they did, the 
city neither furnished it nor compensated officers for providing it. The first uniforms—they 
were khaki—were furnished in 1941. In the 1920s and 1930s the town owned no police car, and 
one of the terms of employment was that the officer provide his own vehicle. The first recorded 
purchase of a police car was in 1947, when an older car was being traded in. The first motorcy- 
cle was bought in 1963, and radar was introduced in 1965. Clearly Boaz was not on the cutting 
edge of police science technology. Yet, an innovative program introduced in 1955 by Chief W. 
H. King was called Junior Police. School age children were organized into a unit with the ulti- 
mate objective of developing a positive attitude toward policemen and law enforcement. A 
training program was developed, and when the youngsters completed it, they were entitled to 
wear a special cap. By September 1956, thirty-one were wearing the cap, and another seventy 
were working toward it. In the summer, the Junior Police were taken on an all day outing. In 
July 1955 it was to Birmingham to visit the zoo and Kiddieland at the State Fair Grounds. 

In the 1970s and 1980s the department began to change. Two forces were at work to 
bring this about. The first of these was the national initiative for “Law and Order,’ which 
brought forth from Congress a spate of legislation, accompanied by generous funding, designed 
to upgrade police work around the nation. Like all other cities, Boaz benefitted tangibly. The 
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other force bring about needed change was the booming economy of Boaz after establishment 
of the outlet malls in the early 1980s. Funds were readily available for the latest equipment. In 
1983 a Special Weapons Assault Team (SWAT) was organized. The next year an element of 
merit was introduced into the promotion process, as passing written tests was required for 
advancement. An alcohol breath analyzer, called an intoxilizer, was purchased for $3,800 in 
1987. And in the same year officers were fitted with bulletproof vests, purchased on low bid 
from McCain Uniforms of Birmingham for $270 each. Also in 1987 the department was linked 
with the National Crime Information Center (NCIC) computer. This gave local police, 
whether in Boaz or elsewhere, immediate access to data on criminals. (See page 813.) 


Fires, Fire Trucks, and Ambulances 


Fires were a way of life for Boaz in its early years. Even before incorporation, Boaz had 
been virtually burned out and rebuilt annually. The report of a fire at the firm of Duffey and 
Morton in 1895 explained much about firefighting techniques. “So rapidly did it burn that no 
attempt was made to put it out,” went the newspaper account, “but the crowd which soon col- 
lected turned their entire attention to saving the rest of the town, which was in danger of being 
destroyed.” The primitive technique was summed up in one sentence. “Water was carried in 
buckets and the sides and roofs of nearby houses were kept well drenched.” There were no 
hoses, fireplugs, or pumpers. Only one thing saved them. “Fortunately the wind was in the 
right direction and no other property was destroyed.” How fortunate this was, was explained: 
“If the wind had been from an opposite direction it is safe to say almost the entire business por- 
tion of the town would have been consumed.” Except for a few items taken out when the fire 
was discovered, the store was a total loss. The stock of merchandise was insured for $1,000 and 
the building for $360. 

One of the worse conflagrations was in 1900. Incorporated only three years earlier, Boaz 
was still quite small, with hardly more than one block of business houses, all constructed of 
timber. About midnight on Sunday, August 19, a fire started in the building occupied by the 
Sand Mountain Signal, on the east side of North Main Street between Mill Avenue and Mann 
Avenue. The fire spread rapidly in both directions from the newspaper office, and soon the 
whole block was engulfed. The unknown citizen who discovered the fire sounded the usual 
alarm to rouse the townsfolk, but to no avail. None responded to the shouting and his pistol 
shots, so he touched off some dynamite. That did it. Soon the whole town was out fighting the 
fire by passing buckets of water from the nearby town well. Eight buildings in the block housed 
some of Boaz’s oldest and most prestigious shops. J. H. Snead lost both a store and his ware- 
house. C. E. Snead and Brother, R. R. McCleskey and Company’s furniture store, the post 
office, the newspaper office, T. A. Snellgrove’s, and J. B. Martin’s were all total losses. Postmaster 
McCleskey, however, was somehow able to rescue the mail and other government valuables. 

The loss to C. E. Snead was about $12,000 and to J. H. Snead $10,000. Each of these firms was 
insured for about half the loss. None of the others carried any insurance. Within the month 
these businesses were rebuilding. Only C. E. Snead, however, was using brick with an iron roof. 
T. A. Snellgrove was fireproofing with iron sides and roof. The remainder were returning to 
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wooden structures, although one was installing an iron roof. The Guntersville Democrat was 
impressed that youthful Boaz was not wiped out, and the editor was moved to note: “Boaz, 
Phoenix like, is rising from her ashes with more substantial business houses.” 

After a fire in February 1901 which destroyed the cotton warehouse along the railroad 
tracks, and one in March which began when an oil stove in the barber shop of H. O. Sparks 
exploded, the citizens erected a water tank for protection against further fires. However, with 
others drawing from it, pressure was a problem. One firefighter worked for the water company 
and another worked at the oil mill. When a fire was called, these men adjusted strategic valves 
to improve pressure. One of the most celebrated fires came in December 1903 when the recent- 
ly abandoned two-room school house built in 1891 caught fire, probably the work of an incen- 
diary. There was great concern that the new school building next door would be set afire. “But 
the heroic work and the intervention of Providence in turning the wind from that direction, to 
the Northwest, saved the school, which is considered by many the pride of Boaz,” wrote the 
reporter for the Boaz Enterprise. 

Another fire on June 5, 1905, destroyed Moore’s blacksmith shop, Creel’s store, and 
Gillespie Brothers and did some damage to the contiguous brick stores. The loss was about 
$10,000, partially covered “with a light insurance.” No business house was ever adequately 
insured, if, indeed, owners carried any insurance. At some unspecified time Boaz acquired one 
of the old hand operated pumpers and a length of hose on a large reel fitted with large wheels 
that was rolled to the site of fire. It was always known as the “wheel.” The secret to stopping a 
fire from destroying a large area was to get to it as quickly as possible. In 1919 the town council 
authorized the organization of a formal volunteer firefighting unit. D. K. Searcy, the banker, 
was one of the volunteers. As soon as he heard the summons to a fire, he dashed out of the 
bank and, as he ran to the fire, stripped off his coat and tie and unbuttoned his shirt collar to be 
ready for immediate action. It was a sight to behold—and to remember. 

As Boaz grew, shouts and even pistol shots often proved inadequate, as the story about 
using dynamite showed. G. C. Butler, organizer of the volunteers, recommended to the mayor 
that a siren be purchased, but the city lacked the funds. Then came one of those frequent fires 
started by sparks from a passing train. A warehouse blaze was quickly extinguished because the 
volunteers got there in time. This had been possible because one of the firefighters came in a 
grocery delivery truck, and one of the other men sat on the back and held the “wheel,” thus 
pulling the hose to the fire. Again Butler went to the mayor and used this previous day’s experi- 
ence to drive his point home. This time the mayor told him to purchase the siren with his own 
money, give it a trial, and if it worked satisfactorily, the town would pay for it. The siren cost 
$98 and was originally located at the telephone office. It worked so well that the town later 
purchased a larger, double end, five-horsepower siren which was mounted atop the water tank. 

This was in 1929, the same year that the town council agreed to purchase a fire truck and 
hose for the volunteers. The Seagrave pumper with a 500-gallon capacity cost $6,500. The 
1,000-foot Eureka hose was made by America LaFrance and cost $1.10 a foot. This was not a 
small investment for Boaz, and it had to be paid for on time. As with the siren, the driving 
force behind the purchase was G. C. Butler. As fate would have it, the first fire that the Seagrave 
truck was called to fight was at Butler’s home. 
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Notwithstanding that propitious timing, purchase of the new fire engine was made at a 
very untimely moment. With the start of the depression in that same year, the city was unable 
to keep up its payments. The Seagrave Company meant to repossess the fire truck, but soon 
learned that an Alabama law made it illegal to retake a fire engine. So the men who had come 
down for that unannounced purpose told city officials that they needed to borrow the truck to 
take it out to Short Creek to test the pumping mechanism. Once on the vehicle, they headed for 
Tennessee, where they were beyond Alabama law. By the time the local firefighters realized that 
they had been duped, the truck was long gone. And firefighting in Boaz returned to primitive 
conditions. 

Over the next several years, as times improved, the council authorized purchase of addi- 
tional fire trucks. The first of these was made in 1935, and was a Ford chassis and motor with 
firefighting capabilities from the Harless Company. In 1954 a Chevrolet truck, with a pumper 
on the front end, was added. The next engine was added nine years later. It was a 750 gallon 
pumper, with a booster tank of 500 gallon capacity, and had 1,500 feet of hose. A decade later 
the city purchased an engine from Jack Cocke and Company of Mobile. This was a pumper 
with rate of 1,000 gallons per minute. The cost was $31,435. In 1984 a Harless pumper was 
purchased for $112,457. Meanwhile, the thirty-seven year old Ford fire truck was sold in 1972 
to B. T. Cofield Motors for $386, the highest of nine bids. (The lowest was for $51.) The twen- 
ty- three year old Chevrolet fire truck was auctioned at city hall on March 18, 1977, but no price 
was recorded. 

The city had no permanent fire station until construction of the city hall on Line Avenue 
in 1962. Prior to that time the fire truck and other paraphernalia often remained at the place of 
business of one of the volunteer firefighters. In 1988 the fire department occupied its new 
home, a building located at Mann Avenue and Brown Street. The building, named the Langley 
Fire Station, was used for no other purpose, and it was the first time that the department had its 
own exclusive home. 

When the fire department moved into the new quarters on the ground level of the city 
hall in 1962, the fire chief, for the first time, became a full-time employee of the city. Previously 
he and all the volunteers had been paid a small stipend for each fire or training session. In later 
years, all of the volunteers were gradually phased out and full-time firefighter force was 
employed. Ellis Thompson became the first full-time fire chief; his service in this capacity ran 
from September 1962 to August 1963. Roy Eubanks served several months as acting chief, but 
lost out to Billy B. Dyar when the regular appointment was made in October 1964. Dyar served 
until January 1972 and was elected mayor later that year. Jackie Nicholson was then named 
chief, a position which he held in the centennial year, making him the city’s employee with the 
longest continuous full-time service. (See page 820.) 

In many cities across the nation, starting as much as half a century before Boaz’s centen- 
nial year, firefighters were trained as paramedics and responded to any emergency call. For 
years, Boaz firefighters, although trained in emergency medical techniques, did not offer this 
kind of service. All this was related to a long-standing controversy with ambulance providers. 
For many years funeral homes provided ambulance service, but in 1966 they announced that 
they were getting out of the business. For the next two decades the status of ambulance service 
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was a frequent and vexing topic in council meetings. Several private ambulance companies 
were formed, and the hospital also got into the ambulance business. Representatives from pri- 
vate companies often appeared before the council asking variously for a monopoly or at least 
equal treatment among competing companies. There were many problems faced by private 
ambulance services. The size of Boaz meant that it could not fully support a single company, let 
alone several competitors. On one occasion, when two rival operators appeared before the 
council, with nothing to commend one over the other, the despairing members told them, if 
effect, “they would be on their own,” in the words of the city clerk. The council instructed 
police and fire personnel that when there was a need, they were to call for the ambulance service 
requested. If there was no preference, the department was to rotate equitably among the 
providers. Eventually the city worked out an arrangement with the Boaz-Albertville Hospital 
to provide ambulance service. If a caller indicated an emergency, the firefighter-paramedics also 
responded. This was First Response service. 


Boards and Related Agencies 


To carry out its many duties, the council created boards, commissions, committee, and 
authorities. Some of these agencies, such as the Gas Board and the Water and Sewer Board, 
developed their own staffs and invested heavily in physical properties, and at times borrowed 
money to pay for major undertakings. The number of members on each board varied, but 
these governing authorities had certain things in common. Terms of service were for multiple 
years and were staggered, so that there was continuity from year to year. Appointment was by 
the city council. Reappointments were usually permitted. Members had to reside in Boaz. 

The names of the boards usually explain what they were established to do. The Gas 
Board, for example, was created in 1953 to manage a municipal natural gas distribution system. 
Its three members were appointed for six year terms. The initial board was Chalmus Weathers, 
Charles Formby, and George Cox. The Library Board (established 1973) oversaw all aspects of 
the operation of the municipal library. It had five members appointed for four year terms. The 
initial board was Emogene Barton, Buddy Adams, Lucile Wright, Gaines Henderson, and E. E. 
Moody. Moody resigned later in the years and was replaced by Marjorie Stephens. The 
Personnel Board (created in 1977) was charged with establishing personnel policies and serving 
as an appeals panel for terminations. Its five members served five-year terms. The initial board 
was composed of Bobby Weathers, Willouise Jenkins, Wendell Kilpatrick, Phillip T. Smith, and 
Jake Owens. The Water Works Board was created (in May 1943) to operate the water system 
which had been operated by a private utility previously. The initial board consisted of J. E. 
Thompson, Jeff Roberts, Luther Moore, and the mayor. In 1964 two additional board members 
were added to what had been called the Water and Sewer Board for almost twenty years. 
Traditionally the mayor of Boaz was also named superintendent of the Water Board and paid a 
good salary. The city engineer also held a dual appointment as engineer for the board. 
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Parks and Recreation 


Long before the parks and recreation department was established, Boaz had an organized 
program of recreation. In fact, before Boaz was incorporated, the community played. News 
accounts in papers as early as spring 1893 refer to reorganization of baseball teams. Over the 
next several years, Boaz teams “crossed bats” with teams from Bethsaida. In a game against 
Bethsaida, which Boaz won 10-6, in August 1894, the pitching of Jordan Gibbs, “our left handed 
‘cyclone’ pitcher,” and the batting of James Ellis were commended. Other opponents before the 
beginning of the new century included Wyeth City, Mt. Vernon, Snead, Guntersville, and Joppa. 
In July 1897 Boaz defeated Guntersville 38-6, drawing praise for the pitching of Gordon Phillips 
and the right field play of John McCleskey. In the early years of the twentieth century, Boaz’s 
regular opponents included Albertville, Goose Pad, Wyeth City, High Mound, Guntersville 
(Boaz won this 1904 game 7-1 in 102 degree weather), Attalla, Lathamville, Hobbs Island, 
Huntsville, and New Home. In a game in 1908 between the Boaz High School team and John 
H. Snead Seminary, the high school boys won 15-14 on “the pitching of Snellgrove.” In the 
news accounts are references to the “Boaz second” and the “Boaz third,” suggesting multiple 
teams. Robert Leon “Lon” McCleskey played short stop on the first team in 1908. He later 
managed the Boaz team while working for his uncle, John Snead. There were no organized 
sports other than baseball mentioned prior ro World War I, although Snead Seminary had pop- 
ular basketball and football teams in the 1920s, and Boaz High School had teams beginning in 
1936. 

At Snead as early as 1925, both track and basketball were played, and in 1927 “the first 
football squad ever assembled in Boaz” was fielded there. Nonetheless, baseball remained the 
game of choice at Boaz. In the 1920s businesses began to sponsor teams. E. C. Amberson 
helped organize a semi-pro team about 1923. Evans Construction Company played the Boaz 
team on July 4, 1929. A new twist was put on baseball teams, when George Phillips and 
Seaborn Rigsby organized local baseball players in Fats and Leans. They played at Morton Park. 
By 1934 the regular Boaz team was called Boaz Bear Cats. In 1941 the Boaz Baseball Club met 
for practice every afternoon and was managed by Bill Barksdale. It played in the North 
Alabama League. 

A number of Boaz baseball stars were reportedly given opportunities to be professional 
players. Among them were Lon McCleskey and Tater Haynes, both of whom declined. 

In addition to organized sports, many individual activities and minor sports attracted 
small followings in Boaz. Before the turn of the century, occasional references were made to 
croquet and marbles. As late as 1931, “a continuous croquet match” was held at the home of 
J. D. Pruett every evening. It pitted Deed Blalock and Joe Agee against Claude Elrod and S. C. 
Pruett. 

During the depression, which was also the era of Alabama’s “Black Bomber,” heavyweight 
boxer Joe Louis, boxing achieved some popularity. The Boaz Athletic Club sponsored matches 
between locals and with other nearby towns. Boxers ranged in age from Jack Hood at 175 
pounds to Morgan Gillespie at 96 pounds. Two years later, references were made to the Boaz 
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Boxing Club, and Spider Wilson was coach. Matches were staged in the high school gymnasi- 
um. A bowling team was created among the workers at the Dr Pepper plant and it played a 
team from Arab. At Boaz Mill and Gin Company, an athletic club was formed with Floyd Elrod 
as president. They fielded a basketball team. 

The City of Boaz became a player in the recreation picture with establishment of a 
municipal park and playground in 1934. This was a combined effort by private citizens who 
contributed some $400 to purchase land from the Elder tract on Mt. Vernon Road and by the 
WPA New Deal agency which granted $2,200 to construct a swimming pool and tennis court 
and to provide the equipment. Work was performed by relief labor. The ten-acre facility was 
named the Gwin-Hyde Park, but eventually use of the proper names was discontinued and it 
was called, first, Hyde Park and then Boaz Park. The Hyde family had made the largest contri- 
bution toward the purchase, and the Gwin name was not explained in print. Some members of 
the McCleskey family in Gadsden had that name and possibly they were contributors. 

In 1936 a community center building was provided with federal government money. 
Various organizations used it as a meeting place, and children and young people played check- 
ers, dominoes, and other indoor games there. Three civic clubs (Civitan, Modern Study Club, 
and Junior Study Club) assisted in beautifying the park. Prior to World War II, improvements 
were made as funds permitted. The double tennis court was lighted and a miniature golf course 
was added in 1945. 

Following World War II the parks and recreation program attracted increasing attention 
from the city council. From 1940 through summer 1946 the recreation program at the city park 
was managed by Milford Dooley. In his first year, he received $1.00 per day. He was part of a 
large family, one of whose brothers was owner of the popular Dooley’s restaurant. Immediately 
prior to taking this city job, he had managed a private social club on the Albertville highway. 

He prided himself on the excellent decorum of the Shadyside Club. It was this same concern 
for high moral standards that he brought to the park position. As an outstanding tennis player, 
he became a role model for the children and young people who frequented the park. 
Maintaining the park during these years was a cooperative venture between the City and various 
civic organizations. Both Civitans and Jaycees provided money and often manpower to keep 
the park operating and to improve it. 

In the 1950s Boaz young people turned increasingly to Little League baseball, and the 
council found itself scrambling to provide adequate facilities for both Little League and Pony 
League, as well as women’s softball. In 1957 the City laid out a Little League park. No fewer 
than 185 boys were playing in eleven teams. Five years later a new field was opened, and the 
old one, along with the old community house, was turned over to Snead College. Eventually 
the new field was lighted, new concession facilities were added, and dugouts were modernized. 

In 1963 the City experimented with a Park and Recreation Board, but after three years it 
was discontinued, and administration of the park and recreation program was left solely in the 
hands of a director. Coach C. K. Gant was employed in 1971 to head the growing recreational 
program. He had retired as coach of the high school football team on account of health prob- 
lems. For the next fourteen years he guided the City in modernizing and expanding its recre- 
ational facilities. A new ball field with four diamonds was established in 1978 and eventually 
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named for Coach Gant. His pride and joy, however, was the new recreation center, technically 
called a neighborhood facilities building, on King Street. Planning began in 1968, while Gant 
was on the Park and Recreation Board, and was financed by a grant authorized by the Housing 
and Urban Development [HUD] Act of 1965. The City had to put up 25 percent of the cost, 
which ultimately totaled $263,000. The building housed offices and meeting rooms, and pro- 
vided a gymnasium with hardwood floors, a twenty-foot climbing wall, and an all purpose 
room, and had facilities for a number of other games. The impressive one-story building was 
named for a former mayor and the coach—the B. B. Sanford-C. K. Gant Recreation Center. 
Later the street was renamed C. K. Gant Street. 

In 1995 an impressive new sports complex was dedicated. It consisted of four 300-foot 
tournament level softball fields and a separate five-field youth baseball/softball facility. Each 
facility had its own concession area, and a walking track circled the perimeter, thus joining the 
two complexes. The complex was completed just in time to host the Dixie Softball Ponytails 
and Bells slow pitch World Series held July 28 through July 31, 1995. Twenty teams participat- 
ed. Cherryville, North Carolina, won the Ponytails League, and Columbia, Mississippi, won the 
Bells League. 

In the centennial year the city of Boaz boasted of several recreational amenities not usu- 
ally found in a community of its size. Thanks to prosperity brought by the outlet malls, there 
were 100 acres of parks and open space in the city, This included a 45-acre nature park which 
had a quarter-mile paved walking track and a one mile trail through woods. On the site was a 
large picnic pavilion, a playground, and restrooms. On the grounds surrounding the Sanford- 
Gant Recreation Center were three picnic pavilions surrounded by shade trees, a state of the art 
playground, outdoor basketball courts, and an outdoor swimming pool. 


Clean Up and Beautify Boaz 


Mayor B. B. Sanford was escorting a delegation of industrialists who were prospects for 
moving a plant to Boaz. Extolling the virtues of locating in Boaz, he was oblivious to the things 
that caught the eye of his visitors. The streets were littered with pieces of paper blowing 
around, soft drink cans tossed thoughtlessly onto a sidewalk, debris piled up in gutters, 
unkempt lawns with rusting and partially dismantled automobiles parked under a shade tree, 
vacant lots with a season’s overgrowth of weeds, shaggy bushes, unpainted street signs, piled up 
garbage awaiting collection, and on and on. The mayor was accustomed to these sights, but to a 
guest, they were an eyesore. The company decided not to moved to Boaz and gave as their rea- 
son that the town was “a mess.” Sanford resolved then and there that no one would ever make 
that accusation again. 

Civic pride in the appearance of the town went back many years. In 1897 one of the ini- 
tial town ordinances addressed the problem of littering. In the 1930s the Boaz Garden Club 
sponsored Clean-Up Week in the spring. It was supported by the council to the extent that a 
city truck was assigned to take away curbside trash immediately. This event was an annual 
municipal spring cleaning. Different civic groups took responsibility for promoting the cause. 
But like so many long-term activities, participation waned, with the result that Mayor Sanford 
experienced. 
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Hardly was the group gone before the mayor began attacking the problem. The 
Chamber of Commerce appointed a Beautification Committee in February 1964, with Mrs. Jeff 
Roberts as chair person. The committee ordered more than 500 crepe myrtle bushes and fifty 
pink dogwood trees. Three years later the Boaz Beautification Association was formed. Olin 
Hayes, principal of Boaz Junior High School, was elected president. They attacked the problem 
from a number of directions. First, they put a litter bag in every automobile. People were asked 
to demolish old sheds. Awards were given for beautifying yards and sites. In 1986 the Boaz 
Jaycees began awarding a plaque for a “Yard of the Month.” Street markers were repainted. In 
1987 the committee called on the council to consider legislation that would control the prolifer- 
ation of yard sales and restrict flashing signs. All of the work paid rich dividends. In 1968 
Boaz was judged to have one of the top ten civic improvement beautification programs in cities 
under 25,000, the only city in the Southeast to be so honored. Mayor Sanford received the 
award at the National Cleanest Town Conference held in Washington, D.C., February 1968. 

The award was won by Boaz again in 1969 and 1972. In 1989 Mayor Bruce Sanford (son of B. 
B. Sanford) appointed a Beautification Committee, with eight members, each serving three 
years. Two years later the Committee was resurrected as a Beautification Board, with eight 
members serving three year terms. In addition, the four-member Quality of Life Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce was automatically a part of the board. The common objective of 
all these organizations—two committees, an association, and a board—was made plain in the 
word which they shared— beautification. In 1991 the council passed an anti-litter ordinance, 
and the board began designating a Yard of the Month. 

In 1990 the council established a Tree Commission, five-members serving three years 
terms. The mayor and council members were ex officio members. The commission had little 
authority beyond making recommendations to the council. They were to work with the City 
Planning Commission, recommending the use and species of trees which should be planted on 
various streets. On at least five occasions in the 1990s Boaz was designated a Tree City. 


Library 


The origins of the Boaz Public Library lie in a concern by the Entre Nous Study Club for 
children’s literature. Prior to this time what books were available to children were at the library 
of Snead State Community College. But this was only a small collection. The club appointed a 
study committee with R. P. Steed as chair. In March 1973 the committee recommended cre- 
ation of a Library Board to establish a public library. 

The Library Board was created that year with five members serving four-year terms. 
This body employed a librarian for six months for approximately $3,000 to conduct a children’s 
summer reading program at the Boaz High School library. The council voted an appropriation 
for the following year of $8,000, but cut it back in the next fiscal year’s budget to $3,800, and 
reduced it in 1976-1977 to $3,000. The actual expenditure that year, however, came to $9,926, 
and the following year the budget was realistically raised to $10,000. By the centennial year of 
1996-1997, the council allocation for the library was $110,225 for operations, with $56,620 for 
capital outlay. Once again, prosperity from the outlet center had brought Boaz to a level not 
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found in cities of its size. Sherrie Jones, the librarian since November 1975, resigned in 
September 1977 and was succeeded by Doris Singleton who was serving as librarian in the cen- 
tennial year. 

The library moved in summer 1978 from temporary quarters at 115 North Main Street 
to its new, free standing building at 205 South Main Street. By that time the book collection 
totaled some 8,000 volumes. The initial capacity was said to be 16,000 volumes. In 1987 the 
council approved a request that the lower level of the library be finished for a children’s depart- 
ment at a cost of $52,800. The work was completed by summer 1988. In appreciation for her 
many services to the library, this area was named the Lucile Snellgrove Wright Children’s 
Reading Room. About $11,000 of this was a grant from the State of Alabama. Private dona- 
tions provided adequate funds to furnish the room with shelves and equipment. 

In winter 1989-1990 the Boaz Beautification Board sponsored a tree planting on the 
library grounds. In conjunction with the Alabama Forestry Commission’s efforts to “color 
Alabama beautiful,” Pack’s Nursery donated a sugar maple tree for the library lawn. As the cen- 
tennial year approached, the library began drawing up plans to build a larger facility on the old 
middle school property on the block bounded by Sparks Avenue, Thomas Avenue, Elm Street, 
and Darnell Street. The resolution which approved setting aside of this property for a library 
also contained this paragraph: “Boaz is a Tree City, USA and will make every effort to preserve 
and save the large oak trees and dogwoods that are a part of the property in an effort to 
enhance the beauty of this property.” Providing the expanded services possible in a new build- 
ing was one way that the Library Board hoped to accomplish its long-range objectives. “It is the 
goal of the Boaz Public Library,” began the Twenty Year Plan of the Library Board adopted in 
1995, “to assure quality library services to every individual in Boaz and the surrounding areas 
for personal, cultural, and community improvement.” 


“The Garden Spot of the World” 
Long-time Residents’ Favorite 
Saying About Boaz 
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Boaz in the 1950's showed enormous development. The view looks north over three main thoroughfares: Broad 
Street (to the left), Main Street (center) and railroad tracks (diagonally on right). Broad Street, which was not 
paved until 1948, still showed two mule barns. At center top are the large sheds of Farmers Cooperative 
Warehouse, now part of Cotton Producers Associates with headquarters in Atlanta. To the south is Young 
Supply, with BOAZ painted large on the roof as a guide to airplanes. The train siding runs into Boaz Mills, the 
largest installation to the right. Just south of the mills, across Mill Street, with the building disappearing off the 
right edge is Roden’s grocery and creamery. Continuing clockwise, the building at lower right is Skyline 
Manufacturing, the former Lackey and Kuykendall Warehouse. Crossing the tracks toward the shopping street 
is John Lackey Feed and Seed Store. 


Standing one block south of Mill Street, looking 
northward on Main Street, one sees the major 
buildings of Boaz in the early 1950's: Rialto 
Theatre, Ambersons (1939), Mastin’s (1941), Phil’s 
Pharmacy. In the old two-story Bynum’s building on 
the corner are Ratliff's, or Buffington and Jenkins. 
Across in the red brick building, the Noel Building, 
the Noel Drug Store is downstairs and city hall 
upstairs. Beyond is National Bank of Boaz. On 
the right side, under the long awning seen from 
above, several stores were located during this 
time--Roberts and Weathers Furniture, Checker 
Board Feed Store, Mastin’s and W. W. Troope Co. 
Beyond it is Southern Hardware, and then 
Dobson’s. 
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The original Rialto Theater opened in 1924 with showing of 
“Johnnie Get Your Gun.” The theatre was owned by C. W. 
Woodell and Thomas E. Orr. Orr, who lived in Albertville, 
bought out Woodell. Carl Medlock was the long-time Rialto 
manager. This was the third theatre in Boaz. No photos exist 
of the earlier Strand and Royal. In 1941 Frank Mastin leased 
the old Rialto from Orr, levelled the floor, and installed his elec- 
trical and appliance store, which remains there today (the 
Mastins ultimately purchased the building from Orr’s heir). 
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The new Rialto Theater was built slightly 
south of the old one on Main Street. It 
opened in 1940. 


The Tate Theater operated 1948-1951 (closing 
early in the year) on West Mill Avenue, in a 
site now occupied by the Weathers Furniture 
buildings. It was owned by Floyd L. and 
Josephine Patterson Tate. The Tates closed 
when town ordinances first allowed Sunday 
movies, because they did not want to work on 
Sunday. They installed a farm implement 
business in the building. The occasion for this 
picture is the seventh birthday party of the 
Tate twin children, Jack and Jill, October 26, 
1950. 
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MILK SHAKES 


The highway age hit Boaz in 1952. The first motel in Boaz, the Thomas Motel, service station, and sandwich 
shop, opened after Highway 431 began to be in use. The motel had 16 rooms. The Speer Family gospel 
singers and R. A. Tuck, First Baptist Church pastor, entertained at the opening. It was owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dures Thomas, and they built a private residence next door. Not until 1955 was the Attalla-Boaz four-lane high- 
way opened all the way, and still it was not completely finished. 


Dan Columbus (right) and his Victory Cafe celebrated the victorious end of the World War II. Columbus was of 
Greek parentage as was his wife, so they introduced a new cultural element in town. On the left is Milford 
Dooley, and the first lady on the left is Emma Frances Shields. 
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In 1941 Frank and Ruth Mastin moved to Boaz. He was manager of the new Marshall-DeKalb Electric 
Cooperative and also opened his own electrical supply and appliance business. With Mrs. Mastin’s help (she is 
shown with a child customer) he branched out to carry toys. 
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Frank Mastin enlarged his business to provide electrical repairs and installations, and ultimately Mastin’s 
became a full-scale electrical contracting business. In 1998 it is the second-oldest continuous operation in town. 
This picture shows the Mastin buildings at 105 South Main Street in the 1950's. Some of the workers are (left to 
right) Frank T. Mastin Sr., Frank T. “Speedy” Mastin Jr., Joe Plunkett, __ Sanford, Bill Payne, C. J. Adams, W. 
T. Scott, Ed Trammell. 


Roden’s Grocery at the corner } 
of East Mill and the entry tof 
the H. D. Lee Company was a 
main shopping place in the 
1930s and 1940s. Billy 
Roden had begun the general } 
store business, and his son 
Jerry joined him to specialize 
in groceries. Jerry is shown 
second from the left; Billy 
Roden third from the left; Ninaf 
(Mrs. Jerry) Roden is the sec- 
ond lady from the right. A cus- 
tomer, Janie Beaty, is the 
fourth lady from the right. Earl 
Cornelius is sixth from the left. 
Jerry Roden had helped to 
revolutionize agricultural life in 
Boaz when in 1940 he opened |x 
the Roden Cheese Factory 
back of the store, and later he added Roden’s creamery. Thus he eee a way for farmers to get into the 
dairy business with a sure market for their milk. 
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Like almost all the merchants of Boaz, Jerry Roden was 
also a farmer. Here he is plowing “Uncle Billy” Roden’s 
garden. 


Hill Grocery revolutionized grocery 
customs in Boaz. It was the first 
chain store, it was the first to insist 
on cash payment instead of credit, 
and it was the first to put merchan- 
dise out where customers could 
help themselves. The store operat- 
ed in the Snellgrove Dixie Hotel 
building, corner of Main and Mill, 
beginning 1931 until 1936. 


Another popular grocery was 
Bruce and Castleberry at the cor- 
ner of Broad Street and West Mill 
Avenue. This view in 1945 
shows Charles Castleberry, Bush 
Castleberry, Martha Grubbs 
Bruce, and Jean Thrasher Dyar. 
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Amberson’s dry goods store opened in 1939 and by 1998 was the old- 
est business in Boaz. 


Looking behind the Boaz Depot (the corner of which is in the right front corner), across Mill Avenue, one could 
find part of the Cotton Producers Association, in a building that was formerly the John Lackey Feed and Seed 
Store. 
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In 1929 the city got its first motor fire truck. It was operated by an all-volunteer fire brigade. The Seagraves 
truck was soon repossessed, when the Great Depression made it impossible for the city to keep up the pay- 
ments. Pictured with the truck are (left to right, lower level) Otis B. Hunter, mayor in 1930; and his son O. B. 
Hunter Jr. In the drivers’ seat are Oscar Aldridge (some have thought he was Jay Frick), Seaburn Rigsby or 
Luther Lackey. Standing on the far side is Zeke Martin (police chief) or perhaps D. K. Searcy. 


The volunteer fire crew of 1940 pose with the 1936-model fire truck. The City Hall is on Broad Street in a leased 
building. Left to right are: LeRoy Sumners, Henry F. Chappell, Red Robinson, Roy Eubanks, and Charlie 
Copeland Fire chief was Lee Smith. 
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Boaz policemen of 1949 pose at 
City Hall on Broad Street. The 
only one that can be identified is 
the one in the dark uniform, 
Grover Gray. 


Soon after the city hall was built in 1962, this photo showed the fire equipment. 


George B. Birdsong wears his Boaz police 
cap for a picture with his son Joe C. 
Birdsong and wife Dera Smith Birdsong, 
about 1941. 
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Robert Lee Amos, reared in the Sardis area, was chief 
of police in Boaz and later in Albertville. 


Boaz Community House was located in the old 
Gwin-Hyde Park on the edge of Snead College cam- 
pus. The park was established in 1934 primarily 
through public donations, with the Hyde family giving 
the largest remembered amount. The source of the 
Gwin name is unknown, except that some of the 
McCleskey descendants had that name. Eventually 
the Gwin name dropped from regular usage and the 
site was simply Hyde Park. Many parties, family 
reunions, and organization meetings took place 
here. Buildings pictured to the left are Snead cam- 
pus; to the right are Oliver Dooley’s apartment build- 
ing. 


The Gwin-Hyde City Park included two clay 
tennis courts. To the left are original bleech- 
ers. To rear left is a building used as the Boy 
Scout Troop 77's Hut, originally the swimming 
pool house. Milford Dooley was park director. 
He and Dr. Marston Hunt kept the tennis courts 
in good repair for their regular games and 
lessons. 
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On October 30, 1964, the new post office building was occupied on Broad Street (next door to the city hall of 
1998). The post office received a citation for the quality of its building and grounds. Pictured at the ceremonies 
were (left to right) L. F. Corley Sr., former postmaster; Oscar Dendy, former postmaster; Dave Burns, custodian; 
and Joe Martin, postmaster 1956-1972. 


Groundbreaking for the Marshall-DeKalb Electric Cooperative building of 1955, located at 201 West Mill Avenue: 
(left to right) Mr. Northington, architect; Tom W. Wheeler; Hugh Cochran; W.W. Cannon, building contractor; 
G.W. Creel; Lloyd Kranert, architect; C.M. Elrod; A. D. Hunt; B.T. Wilbanks; Jerry Roden; J.J. Howard; V.B. 
Hammond. 
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Marshall DeKalb Electric Cooperative employees March 3, 1976 (left to right): 


Front row: Donetta Hitt, Hazel Samples, Kay Maddox, Sharon Kennedy, Gladys Moore, Betty Bouldin, Ruth 
Martin, Charleen Slaton. 
Second row: Tom Wheeler, Floyd Goble, Ray Nelson, Merrill Shipp, Gary Head, Jimmy Rowan, Gary Price, J. W. 
Slaton, Tony Davis, Donnie Kennedy, Everett Stewart. 
Third row: Odis Wells, Dennis Williams, Tyrone Price, Dana Springfield, Jim Stewart, Selton Waldrep, Roger 
Cornutt, Tommy Hinton, David Formby, Charles Thomas, Ricky Price, Ronald Lee, Boyce Plunkett. 
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Marshall-DeKalb Electric Cooperative employees June 8, 1998 (left to right): 

Front row: Catherine Shirley, Charleen Slaton, Louise England, Kelli Whorton, Hazel Samples, Donetta 
Hitt, Rose Mary Kyle, Vickie Dalrymple, Jennifer Oliver, Ois Wells, Brandy Cornett, Tiffany Pate, Tina Battles, 
Julie Belew, Truitt Sanders. 

Second row: Gary Head, Roger Cornutt, Gary Price, Chris Brooks, Tony Warren, Tim Brooks, David 
Giles, Stanley Claburn, Chris Cornelius, Marty Brock, Joe Russell, Dana Springfield, Terry Turk, Michael Poore, 
Tony David, Jim Stewart (general manager). 

Third row: Tommy Hinton, Ronald Lee, Ricky Price, Jason Proctor, Dennis Williams, Tracy Massey, Todd 
Dismuke, Stanley Goble, LaWayne Perkins, Selton Waldrep, Terry Duvall, Wesley Seay, Ed Hamby. 


One of the biggest turning points 
in Boaz history came when the 
H. D. Lee Company placed an 
overall plant in Boaz in 1951. 
Boaz merchants personally put 
up money to make an invitation 
attractive to the company. Earl 
Hedgepath, Lee manager, shows 
off the plant’s main product in 
this undated picture. 
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An interior shot of the Lee plant 
shows women at work making some 
of the highest wages in the city. The 
only person identified is Beulah 
Roden (right), sewing supervisor at 
the H. D. Lee plant on Lackey 
Street, which later became the VF 
Factory outlet. 


H. D. Lee prospered in Boaz and 
in 1956 broke ground for a new 
facility on Lackey Street. Left to 
right were G. S. Wayman (7), first 
vice-president of H. D. Lee; Bill 
Goodwin, manager of the Boaz 
plant; and L. W. Staples, secre- 
tary of H. D. Lee. The event took 
place in January 1956. 


The Korean Conflict took many Boaz young people into war, 
including two of the Shields brothers. In front is Charles 
Edward Shields. Left to right on the back row are James 
Henry, Melvin Eugene, Daniel Perry, Thomas Lee, and Henley 
Wells Sheilds. 
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In 1927-28, passenger service to Boaz ceased. A “combination” train, a freight which pulled a 
passenger car, continued until 1946-47, Regular freight trains ceased to stop in the 1960s. 


The old Boaz Depot, deserted and disheveled, prior to its removal in1974. 
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BOAZ GROWS 
WITH GRANTS 
AND GOVERNMENT 


Now Boaz went up to the gate and sat down there. 
Ruth 4:1 


Federal Money and the Changing Face of Boaz 


When the council created the Boaz Housing Authority on April 17, 1950, no one could 
have possibly seen the long-range consequences and the profound influence it would have on 
the future of Boaz. Mayor Tom Cooper named five prominent citizens to serve: Austin Brock 
(one year term, chairman), B. B. Sanford (two years), Woodrow Wells (three years), Hoyle 
Hulgan (four years), and E. B. Jenkins (five years). Thereafter, terms were for five years, and 
members might be reappointed. After less than a year Brock resigned, and Jack Oliver was 
appointed in his stead. L. D. Akridge was named the full-time, salaried director. His contacts 
with prominent citizens of the town and in Washington were rather surprising for a twenty- 
eight year old who had been raised on a farm. Following a three-year stint in military during 
World War II, he worked in private business for both Claude M. Elrod and Tom Cooper, and 
for some six years was city clerk during the administrations of Guy Leeth and Tom Cooper. In 
his city clerk role he had become acquainted with both U.S. Senator John Sparkman and 
Congressman Albert Rains. This proved to be a contact that served him and Boaz well over the 
next thirty-five years. 

The first public housing bill had been enacted by a New Deal Congress in 1937, and in 
1949 it was expanded and funded generously with bipartisan support in Congress. When the 
details of the new measure were announced, the Boaz city council called in consultants, who 
encouraged the council to move forward with an application for funds under authority of this 
legislation. The first step was creation of the Housing Authority. 

After its appointment in 1950 the authority administered a large number of programs 
authorized and funded by various laws. Akridge was the creative and aggressive executive 
director until his resignation in 1985. During his thirty-five years with Boaz, he submitted 
applications for funding of forty Boaz projects, and not one was ever turned down. He was suc- 
ceeded by George Everett Cox, the one-time automobile dealer, who had worked for fifteen 
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years with Akridge. Cox’s title was Administrator of Community Development. He prepared 
applications for state-funded programs available to low-income families. In 1989 Cox was suc- 
ceeded by J. V. Knop who had been with the authority since 1983. One major reason for the 
success Boaz had in receiving grants was the skill Akridge and Cox developed in writing and 
later defending grant proposals. When asked by federal government bureaucrats why Boaz 
ought to have a certain request, Cox would reply that the city could convert dollars into cement 
quicker than anyone else. Boaz was one of the earliest small towns to make application for 
housing money. It became celebrated for preparing its applications properly. The Atlanta office 
of the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) began to refer inquiries from 
elsewhere in the South about how to apply for one of its programs to the Boaz office. In time, 
Akridge helped other towns in northeast Alabama to make and secure grants, and they in turn 
retained him to help administer the programs concurrent with his work in Boaz. In 1985 he left 
Boaz to devote full time to these communities’ housing authorities. 

To help prepare the first application, Akridge called on Congressman Rains, who guided 
him well. After the authority and the City jumped through the appropriate hoops, it was given 
$460,000 to construct a sixty-unit, low-rent housing community. At the time it was occupied in 
1952 this variable-rent housing development was named Cooper Court, for the mayor. A few 
years later a new set of houses was undertaken. They were named Mt. Vernon Homes for the 
street on which they were located. Forty units were opened in 1958, and subsequently additions 
were made in 1962, 1965, and 1970, for a total of 240 units. 

Summerville Homes was a third major housing unit undertaken by the Boaz Housing 
Authority, following those known as Cooper Courts and Mt. Vernon Homes. The Housing 
Authority became involved in a somewhat different manner. A Chicago firm planned the proj- 
ect of individual low rent homes which were to meet the standards established for federal 
projects. Once work was begun, the Authority held the builder’s feet to the fire regarding speci- 
fications, which they were trying to shortcut. After the project had begun the developer realized 
that the company would be unable to construct the houses and show a profit if they adhered 
to the Boaz standards. They sold out to the Housing Authority which completed the work. 

As a consequence, the 1975 another 62 units of low rent housing was made available to Boaz 
residents. 

As new programs were created by Congress, the city council designated the Housing 
Authority as the agency for administering them. Federal funding paid for constructing the 
library building, for creating the neighborhood recreation center on King Street (known as the 
B. B. Sanford-C. K. Gant Recreation Center), for establishing three mini-parks, for constructing 
the downtown mall, for removing old buildings, both commercial and residential, for construct- 
ing Manor House, and for general upgrading of the streets and municipal utility systems. These 
federal programs often required the City to supplement federal funds at some designated per- 
centage. This was frequently 20 percent or 25 percent of the total cost. Funds were sometimes 
met by issuing warrants which were later retired from rental income. Little city budget funds 
were expended in any of the programs which brought millions of dollars into the community. 

By a plan adopted by the council in spring 1967, a housing code was adopted. Existing 
houses were required to meet the new code even if they were in minor disrepair. 
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Some buildings were far beyond repair and had to be demolished. In the town of 1,745 housing 
units, 120 needed major repairs, and 90 were condemned and later removed. Congress provid- 
ed funds for purchasing the houses that were beyond salvaging and assisted families in relocat- 
ing. Many families that were displaced moved into Mt. Vernon Homes. An Owner 
Rehabilitation Program assisted owners of rental property to upgrade the house they rented by 
sharing the cost of renovations needed to bring the housing up to code. 

Creating the downtown mall was one of the most ambitious of federal programs, and 
was probably one of the least satisfactory. Urban Renewal was one of the many ambitious pro- 
grams that made up Lyndon B. Johnson’s epochal Great Society legislative initiative in 1964 and 
1965. Congress enacted this law to stanch the national hemorrhage of businesses from the cen- 
ter of towns and cities. Boaz was no different from Birmingham, Montgomery, Atlanta, or 
Philadelphia. Downtown Boaz was being strangled by too much traffic, too little parking space, 
streets that were too narrow, and too much competition from malls in Gadsden and elsewhere. 
Urban Renewal meant that stores, warehouses, or whatever was vacant were demolished. In 
most towns—and Boaz was one—an effort was made to give the downtown area a new look. 
The object, of course, was to make town more pleasing to the eye as well as more “user friendly.” 
The procedure in Boaz was to divert Highway 205 west one block to Broad Street, to seal off 
both ends of a two block segment of Main Street, make it a pedestrian mall, and cover side- 
walks with metal canopies. Buildings facing on Broad Street and the railway right of way back- 
ing up to those fronting on the mall were torn down and parking areas provided. 
Unfortunately, the project took more than a year, during which time shoppers, so inconve- 
nienced by construction (and destruction) conditions around the mall, simply stopped going 
into town. Several businesses went under during this time, and for others it took many years to 
recover. A few merchants voluntarily retired, and a few others moved to more favorable loca- 
tions. The new outlet malls with their copious parking spaces, at least at the outset, cut into the 
trade in the downtown mall. However, as it later developed, the fear that downtown businesses 
would suffer still more losses was greater than the reality. Critics of the way in which the 
process was handled said that the parking lots should have been completed before Main Street 
was sealed off. Given the concurrent failure of urban renewal in most cities to resuscitate the 
moribund downtown, it is questionable whether a different strategy in developing downtown 
Boaz would have netted a more satisfactory result. The mall officially opened in 1976. 

Manor House was a 125-unit, nine-story residence apartment for elderly. Rents were 
fixed on a sliding scale, varying according to income. One hundred units had one bedroom, 
and twenty-five had two bedrooms. This was the first high-rise building on Sand Mountain 
and the tallest building east of Huntsville. Critics of a building of this size and height in a rural 
setting were astounded to learn that all units had been rented by the time it opened for occu- 
pancy on July 1, 1979. George E. Cox was manager of Manor House from the time it opened 
until he succeeded Akridge as executive director of the Boaz Housing Authority. 

The Community Development Program provided for the removal and renovation of 
substandard housing, relocation of water and sewer lines, paving streets and sidewalks, 
installing curbs and gutters, and building city parks. By the centennial year, the Housing 
Authority of the City of Boaz had 963 units of owned and managed housing. Although by that 
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time, there was little new money from federal revenue-sharing programs, the Housing Authority 
was in a continuing program of up-grading and renovating its aging units. “The authority 
goal, said J. V. Knop, executive director in the centennial year, “is to maintain decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing for the tenants.” 


Industrial Development 


The changes that transformed Boaz from a struggling farm community to a robust eco- 
nomic center came about because of the federal funds that came through the Housing 
Authority, from the industrial development which began in earnest in the mid 1950s, and from 
the unexpected development of the outlet malls in the 1980s, which, as one irreverent wag put 
it, transformed Boaz into one massive asphalt parking lot, lined with store after store. 

The Industrial Development Board set Boaz on the pathway to industrialization in the 
post World War II era. From its first generation, Boaz had supported some industry. The Boaz 
Cotton Oil Company (1903) and the Ernestine Mills (1925) and its many successor companies 
had given the city essentially its only sustained taste of factory life. Neither of these did any- 
thing to attract more industry. 

The Industrial Development Board was composed of nine citizens, appointed for six-year 
terms. The board was incorporated on December 31, 1954, and soon received from the IRS the 
welcome ruling that its bonds would be tax exempt. Tax exempt status meant that buyers 
would not have to pay income tax on interest received from the bonds, and, therefore, it meant 
that the board would pay much lower interest rates. Virtually all of the industry which came to 
Boaz after incorporation of the board was a result of negotiations by the Industrial 
Development Board, frequently in close association with the Chamber of Commerce. Claude 
M. Elrod and later Macon Roberts were the driving forces on the board. Chalmus Weathers 
(chairman of the board in 1997) was their direct contact with the Chamber of Commerce. All 
were members of the old families of Boaz who had always had a progressive outlook and were 
anxious for Boaz to prosper. No less enthusiastic in their support of the development work 
were the mayor and council members. For once all of Boaz was marching forward to beat of 
the same drummer. 

Even before the board was conceived, several leading businessmen who were later to 
spearhead the drive to create it, helped bring in the H. D. Lee Company. Their new plant was 
located in the old Boaz Spinning Mill property, which was sold by Claud M. Elrod for $10,500. 
This money was provided by twenty-one local individuals who loaned $500 each, without inter- 
est. H. D. Lee, manufacturer of denim goods, had agreed to a five-year trial period. Before the 
1956 expiration, Lee had agreed to remain in Boaz if the newly created Industrial Development 
Board would construct a new and larger building. The board agreed to do so and, almost in the 
center of town, raised the building which later became the VF Outlet Center. Business pros- 
pered for H. D. Lee, and no less than four additions to the building were made. H. D. Lee made 
western wear and work clothes. Their stock in trade was the overalls, which at that moment 
was a fad on the college campuses. Opening in 1951, the first factory began with about 60 
employees. Twenty-five years later 800 employees produced 80,000 garments a week. Ninety 
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percent of the employees were women, and an average wage in 1976 was $3.25 per hour. 
(Federal law fixed the minimum wage in 1976 at $2.30.) Until about 1980, Lee was the largest 
employer in Boaz. Although Lee continued to grow, Gold Kist overtook it in the number of 
workers on its payroll. 

After establishment of the Industrial Board, it acquired a tract of 120 acres in north 
Boaz, along the Albertville city limit. Elrod and the others immediately set about to recruit 
industries to move to Boaz. Marshall DeKalb Electric Cooperative president Tom Wheeler, not 
yet a member of the Industrial Development Board, was as interested in luring new business to 
Boaz as anyone. When he heard that Wagner Electric was contemplating expanding, he estab- 
lished contact with them. Some eighteen months later they made a site-inspection visit and 
immediately fell in love with the town. The board agreed to build a plant for them, and with 
alacrity the city extended all utilities into the industrial park, including paving all streets. In 
1973 Wagner became the first occupant of land in the industrial park. During the next several 
years, the board was successful in recruiting several industries to the area. Eventually all of the 
original tract along Industrial Drive was filled, and another forty acres was acquired. 

Meanwhile, with H. D. Lee, business continued to boom. Even with the expansions to 
the original 1951 building, the H. D. Lee plant by 1981 outgrew its limited space in town. The 
Industrial Development Board proposed moving to a new site in the industrial park where it 
would build Lee another plant. Well pleased with the way in which Boaz had dealt with them, 
Lee, now a subsidiary of Vanity Fair Corporation, accepted the offer and moved to the new site 
in 1982. When Lee moved to the park, their 117,000 square foot downtown plant was left 
vacant. The concept of factory outlets was just beginning to flourish. Vanity Fair had already 
opened one or two. With a little encouragement from Boaz leaders, they decided to use the old 
building for an outlet store not only for their products but also for goods made by other manu- 
facturers. Known as the VF Outlet, this was the beginning of the outlet mall concept that 
became important to the Boaz economy. It opened in 1982. 

Boaz came to be associated with certain industries. These included the refurbishing and 
sale of used cars, the manufacturing of mobile homes, and the processing of poultry. The buy- 
ing and selling of eggs and chickens was an old business in Boaz, going back well before World 
War I, when Collier and Son shipped poultry products wherever trains ran in the East. By the 
end of World War IJ, many farmers had long since abandoned cotton, in part because of low 
prices, in part because of the boll weevil, and in part because a husband and wife could manage 
a large chicken farm by themselves. Paying hired labor had become a heavy expense. Yeiser 
Hatchery Company of Winchester, Kentucky, constructed a hatchery with a capacity of 35,000 
per week. They erected a $50,000 building on North Main Street next to Wells Brothers Used 
Car Lot, and began operation July 1, 1954. Soon the Cotton Producers Association (CPA) had 
no members who raised cotton. In 1974 CPA officially became Gold Kist. More than any other 
product, their membership was devoted to raising chickens. In 1957, when the Industrial 
Development Board was three years old, Gold Kist, as its chicken products were already being 
called, agreed to locate one of its poultry processing plants in Boaz. By the centennial year, 
Gold Kist was by far the largest employer in Boaz. In addition to some 2,500 in the plant, 800 
to 1,000 farmers raised chickens as members of the cooperative. Gold Kist was the largest 
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employer in Marshall County. 

The first mobile home manufacturer to settle in Boaz was Bonanza Mobile Homes, Inc. 
This was a new company formed by William C. Lanham, former district manager for General 
Electric in Birmingham. He worked with the Industrial Development Board long before there 
was an industrial park. Construction of the plant was financed by the sale of $130,000 worth of 
bonds issued by the board. Initial employment was 30, with a rapid growth to about 125 
expected during the first year. 


Shoppers’ Paradise 


From the start the VF Outlet Center was a huge, unexpected, and glorious success. Soon 
large numbers of shoppers were driving in from Birmingham, Chattanooga, and even as far as 
Atlanta to shop at the manufacturers’ outlets, where discounts as much as 70 percent were not 
uncommon. Real estate developers saw a golden opportunity, and soon began talking with the 
Industrial Board, the Chamber of Commerce, and the city fathers about putting in more outlets 
and even discount stores. In August 1984, following months of buying up property and getting 
the city to change its zoning from R-2 to B-2—that is, from residential to light commercial—the 
plans for the first of the new outlet centers were unveiled. Bryson Hill and Associates of 
Huntsville acquired a twenty-three acre plot between Elizabeth Street and McCleskey Street and 
between Mill Avenue and what eventually became Billy B. Dyar Boulevard. This became the 
Boaz Outlet Center and was the largest of several in the same general area. Other developers 
quickly followed suit, and long before the decade of the 1980s ended, Fashion Outlet, Tanger 
Outlet, and a number of strip malls with discount retail stores (rather than factory outlets) 
lined the streets and parking lots of Boaz. 

By 1985 Boaz had more than one hundred shops, and the Chamber of Commerce deter- 
mined that on a peak day 32,000 to 34,000 shoppers came into Boaz. In that year, the council 
voted to provide a free open side tram for shoppers who wanted to move from one to another 
of the mall areas. By 1996 at least 140 retails outlets were operating in town. On a peak day an 
estimated 75,000 shoppers flocked into town. One hundred thirty-seven out of town buses 
were counted in parking lots one day during the 1994 Christmas shopping season. 

Hardly ever had any development so swiftly and dramatically transformed a city. Or 
attracted so much favorable publicity. The Boaz story came to be known throughout the 
region. At least once a year the town was featured in Alabama Living, the statewide publication 
of electric cooperatives. Alabama Business Monthly spotlighted Boaz in May 1987. Boaz was 
one of several new malls highlighted in a story in U.S. News and World Report September 22, 
1986. Southern Living in July 1996 conducted a survey of its readers asking them to nominate 
preferred places, things, activities, foods, and so on. Some three thousand Southerners partici- 
pated in the poll. In the category of favorite shopping spots, Boaz was in the top three, along 
with Pigeon Forge, Tennessee, and Lenox Square in Atlanta. 

Newspapers often carried feature stories about Boaz’s spectacular growth on their 
business pages. Mrs. Iris Ellis, president of SOS (Save On Shopping) Inc., publisher of SOS 
Directory, a listing of 10,000 manufacturers’ outlets, said that Boaz was in her national list of top 
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ten best factory outlets. When she came to town to promote the sale of her directory, she was 
effusive in her praise for the changes that the shopping malls had brought to Boaz. But, she 
added, Boaz was a gem that needed a bit more polishing. Three or four serious needs stood out 
in her mind. “Moms don’t want babies and small children clinging to them all day. Boaz needs 
day care facilities for shoppers,” she began. “Nor do most men like to shop as long as women 
do. Some place for husbands to take a break is also needed, if no more than a television 
lounge.” She also cited the absence of any outstanding eateries. Boaz needed more big-name, 
familiar food chains, or possibly a tearoom run by some local woman who was a particularly 
outstanding cook. And finally, because many non-factory outlets were being opened, the stores 
which were genuine factory outlets (therefore offering deeper discounts) should develop a spe- 
cific logo for their doors to show where the best bargains were to be found. 

Many of Ms. Ellis’s recommendations came to pass shortly. During the first decade of 
mall life, partly in response to shopper surveys, partly as natural operation of the free market, 
refinements for shoppers were made. Space for parking was maximized. Restroom facilities 
were added in every mall area. A dozen new restaurants and two new motels opened by 1993, 
along with a locally owned bank. Directional signs along U.S. 431 eased uncertainties of first 
time shoppers. 

Some of the best publicity came in 1988 when Birmingham’s Channel 6 (then the ABC 
affiliate) took the popular, locally produced Tom York Morning Show to Boaz on October 26, 
27, and 28, 1988. With a payment of $2,000, which the city treasury could easily afford, the 
council cheerfully underwrote part of the cost of bringing the widely-watched show into Boaz. 
Later in the fall, CNN was in Boaz to tape a report on the malls which, in a very timely manner, 
ran on a weekend at the start of the Christmas shopping season. A few days later a Nashville 
TV station taped their own special report on Boaz. This kind of publicity brought more hordes 
of shoppers to their paradise. 

Prosperity in the outlet stores had a ripple effect on the city’s whole economy. Before the 
first outlet stores opened, the downtown mall had about fifteen vacant stores. Urban Renewal 
had just about killed downtown shops. The merchants who were still barely hanging on feared 
that they would finally be plowed under by the new low-priced outlets. But instead, by 
September 1985 every space downtown had been leased, and all merchants were enjoying unex- 
pected prosperity. Many shoppers assumed the downtown mall was simply another part of the 
massive outlet complex, including it also on their itinerary. Prosperity spilled over into many 
fields. New motels were constructed, and rooms were added to the Best Western Inn (the for- 
mer Holiday Inn) that had been around for many years. Home construction was stepped up. 
In one nine-month period, just prior to the centennial, thirteen new housing starts were 
licensed, and these homes were valued at a much-above-average $73,000. 

A new road, eventually named for the mayor who was given much of the credit for 
attracting tenants to the shopping center, was constructed from U.S. 431 into the outlet area. It 
was opened December 11, 1987, and was named the Billy B. Dyar Boulevard. Nowhere was the 
impact of the outlets felt more than in the bulging city treasury. In 1981, prior to the opening 
of any outlet store, the city income from the 2 percent local sales tax, was $665,000. In seven 
years it had leaped to $3.5 million. In 1995 the figure was $4.3 million, an almost seven-fold 
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increase in fourteen years in the chief source of revenue. Boaz now had funds to do the things 
and buy the equipment only much larger towns could afford. 


Events and Celebrations 


From early times in its history, Boaz has loved to celebrate. Whether it was July Fourth 
or New Year’s Day or some time in between, any occasion was good enough. Few towns could 
make as much of the opening of the local baseball season as Boaz. Or the start of the Christmas 
season. Many of the celebrations were related to promoting business. 

The oldest of these was the mule swappers convention. Originally called the Horse 
Swappers Convention, this was an event which predated the incorporation of Boaz. In fact, as 
previously mentioned, it was a major factor in initiating discussions leading to formal organiza- 
tion of atown. As long as mules were regularly used on the farms, this remained an annual 
affair. By the outbreak of World War II, it had become a relatively tame affair, with no riotous 
and boisterous activities. In 1938 J. C.“Uncle Joe” Lowery’s barn in the first block of North 
Broad Street was the focal point for a three-day affair. Two years later the Birmingham News 
sent a “city slicker” to cover the convention. He had no prior knowledge of mules or of trading 
and wrote about it for equally uninformed readers. “The first thing they do is open the mule’s 
mouth and look at the teeth,” he began. “A good mule-man, they say, can tell almost to the 
month the animal’s age by looking at his teeth.” Then a good trader will study the animal’s feet 
and have him run up and down the road a few times. The swapping comes when someone 
wants a younger animal and offers the older mule, as a kind of trade in, and some dollars “to 
boot.” The first offer is seldom taken, noted the reporter, and negotiations go back and forth 
until a suitable trade is agreed upon. Lowery estimated that 500 mules were traded this way in 
three days. In forty years, Lowery, referred to as the dean of the mule swappers, estimated that 
he had traded 20,000 mules. The best grade mule was worth about $200, while a low grade 
“plug” might bring only $25. 

In 1944 the mule swappers convention was referred to as a trade convention, sponsored 
by the local farmers and merchants. “You can trade anything you have,” explained a news story. 
In the postwar world, there was a diminishing place for mules and for mule swapping. Leading 
mule traders in the 1950s included Roland and Clifton Kelley, who operated the Mule Barn, 
which was the old livery stable built in 1916 or 1917 by G. C. Butler and long operated by 
Bennie Gamel. Along with Joe Lowery, other traders were Bob Lackey and the Kilpatricks—Joe, 
Willie, and Will—and Jim Cornutt, Joe Peppers, and Jim Edison were best known of the later 
traders. In February 1964 the last of the old livery stables, the Kelley Mule Barn, was torn 
down, marking the passing of an era. There was no more mule trading in Boaz. 


Trade Days and Festivals 


The merchants and city fathers of Boaz have always shown great creativity in promoting 
Boaz as a shopping center. At least as far back as the depression years of the 1930s Boaz was 
encouraging shopping in town. Merchants sponsored trade days, and both the Walt Cagle Day 
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and “turkey trot” were ingenious attempts to attract crowds. In the Builders section of this his- 
tory, Walt Cagle’s role in promoting Boaz business is discussed. For obvious reasons he was a 
major draw. 

Turkey trot was eventually sponsored by various civic organization but was apparently 
begun by the merchants as part of a day-long trade day observance. Free turkeys and big 
crowds were the drawing card. The first turkey trot was probably the one of 1927, hastily 
organized with only two days’ notice. It was so successful that turkey trots were held almost 
annually, and sometimes more frequently, for many years. Thousands poured into town and 
gathered around the large warehouse of J. D. Lackey and S. L. Kuykendall, located on East Mill 
Avenue at the railroad crossing. They sold International Harvester and McCormick Deering 
farm equipment. The longtime manager of turkey trot was U. G. “Tater” Haynes. From the 
roof of the building he tossed live turkeys into the crowd. There was always a mad scramble. 
After the demolition of the warehouse, turkey trot was moved to the ball park. A pile of cotton 
bales became the platform from which Haynes threw the birds into the crowd. Reports were 
widespread of people who were injured in the melee. Fights broke out. Turkeys themselves 
were mutilated in the scramble. In 1950 the Civitan Club, which was that year’s sponsor, aban- 
doned live turkeys, and gave away fifty frozen turkeys to holders of winning tickets that had 
been widely distributed. For excitement, a greased pig was turned loose. Live turkeys were 
again used for a while in the 1950s, but for the last few years, popular opinion forced a return to 
a raffle for frozen birds. 

The main sales event of the fall became the Harvest Festival. Begun in 1964, it eventually 
became a major tourist attraction. The first sponsor was the retail committee of the Boaz 
Chamber of Commerce, and the activity was called a Sidewalk Harvest Festival Sale. The word 
sidewalk soon dropped out of the promotion, but was originally used because the early trade 
days of the 1930s were billed as sidewalk sales. This was the tie-in with Boaz’s past. In 1965 a 
bale of cotton was given in a drawing, and clerks were encouraged to wear an appropriate vin- 
tage costume. Winners that year were Bobbie Maner and Dayton Walraven. 

After three years, the event was a well established institution. It had become a two-day 
event, and took on a carnival atmosphere. In fact, the newspaper report referred to streets look- 
ing “more like a midway than a business district.” The Sand Mountain Saddle Club staged a 
parade on Saturday afternoon with wagons loaded with gaily dressed people. The Starlighters 
Band were on the streets all day Saturday playing country and western music. That evening 
they played for a street dance. Shoppers were invited to dress in period costumes, and prizes 
were awarded to the winners, Mrs. Belle Scott and Vernon Brock. 

The following year promoters added a beard growing contest, a horseshoe pitching con- 
test, antique cars in the Saddle Club parade, and a square dancing demonstration. To ice the 
cake, as it were, on Saturday, Boaz High School won its homecoming football game by defeating 
Crossville. On Sunday an old-fashioned church service was held at First Baptist Church. Old 
hymns and Sacred Harp music and singing were featured. An old pump organ provided the 
music. This year’s sponsor was the Jaycees. 

For most years, Pete Thomas, disguised with a scruffy beard and frontiersman clothing, 
was a regular at the Harvest Festival. Dubbed “Old Man Mountain,” Thomas was always 
dressed in rustic looking clothes and a slouch hat. He carried all the gear one would expect a 
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mountain pioneer to have. He had a bedroll, an old tin coffee pot, a frying pan, a leather whip, 
a bullhorn, a “shine” jug, and an assortment of steel traps. The long muzzle-loading rifle he 
carried was authentic, having belonged to his wife Zona’s great-grandfather. By the centennial 
year the Harvest Festival had an arts and craft show, varied entertainment, an antique show, a 
Miss Harvest Festival pageant, and other appealing events. Merchants offered bargain prices on 
many items. It drew a crowd of 72,000. Harvest Festival made a great kickoff for the Christmas 
shopping season. Merchants were ecstatic. In 1995 it was listed by the Southeast Tourism 
Society as one of the top 20 tourist attractions in the Southeast for the last quarter of the calen- 
dar year. 


Centennial Observance 


With the one hundredth birthday of the incorporation of Boaz in 1897 in the offing, a 
group of interested citizens began planning activities. One of the first actions was to enlist the 
city council in their plans. On March 7, 1995, the council appointed a Historical Research and 
Publishing Committee which was given a broad range of responsibility. Gail Noel was chair of 
the committee. Committee members were Joan Osborn, Mandaine Noel Miller, Royce Ogle, 
Melissa McRae, Tim McRae, Jo Alexander, and Sheila Sanders. The group was authorized to 
collect historical materials, assist with or sponsor various functions to celebrate the centennial, 
to make prepare and sell memorabilia relating to the celebration, and to prepare a history of 
Boaz. 

Pursuant to their authority the committee prepared a historical poster of Boaz and made 
arrangements for the manufacture of an afghan picturing historic buildings in town. They sold 
1897 silver dollars, reprints of historical note cards featuring old Boaz sites (originally issued in 
1976), T-shirts, caps, and pencils. A flag for the city was designed, and the council adopted it. 

The committee also presented Dr. Lee N. Allen and Dr. Catherine B. Allen as their choic- 
es for writing a book on the town’s history. Both were published authors, Mrs. Allen having 
recently completed the centennial history of First Baptist Church of Boaz. The council 
approved their selection, along with a commitment “to underwrite the cost, or a portion of the 
cost.” 

The committee adopted an ambitious agenda of projects in conjunction with centennial 
observances. The first activity was a senior citizens’ luncheon and video interviews. Two days, 
one on August 22, 1995, and the other on April 18, 1996, were set aside for the project. On 
those days and on many subsequent occasions, about 250 old-timers and their descendants were 
interviewed on videotape by a member of the committee. These became a valuable resource in 
writing the centennial history and were placed in the city archives for future researchers. Other 
activities included a Ninety-Ninth Birthday Bash on May 18, 1996, which included a 5K run, a 
fun run, a parade, Maypole dance, a piano concert, singing, antique exhibits, and a gigantic 
birthday cake. In July a golf tournament was held at Boaz Country Club. Joan Osborn was 
coordinator of the birthday celebration in both 1996 and 1997. 

March 23, 1997, was observed as Founders Day, with a formal program at Bevill Center, 
which included speeches, music, a skit, and a fashion show. During the school year students 
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were encouraged by committee members Sheila Sanders and Jo Alexander to write stories, 
poems, essays, and skits pertaining to the centennial. May 2 and 3, 1997, were Founders Day 
Weekend, with a parade, and re-enactment of the 1878 wagon train from Butts County, 
Georgia, with Donald Thomas as wagon master. The evening program coordinated with a 
giant reunion of Boaz High School classes at the high school. Cathy A. Morton was planner of 
that event. Speakers included Congressman Robert Aderholt, Senator Hinton Mitchem, 
Representative Frank McDaniel, County Commission Chair Billy Cannon, and Mayor Charles 
Smith. Royce Ogle planned an elaborate fireworks display to conclude the evening. The fol- 
lowing day the centennial committee planned the 100th Birthday Bash on Snead campus. It 
repeated most of the popular outdoor activities of 1996. 

With a rich heritage, it was not sur prising that Boaz placed such emphasis on the cele- 
bration of its centennial. Between 1974 and 1988 the Boaz Historical Society collected a great 
deal of historical material, rescuing it from oblivion. The Historical Society was revived in 1996. 


Hospital 


Marshall Medical Center—South is a county-owned, general acute care hospital. 
Originally named Boaz-Albertville Hospital, it opened its doors to patients on April 24, 1956, 
with 35 beds and 35 employees, of whom 29 were full time. Under construction for more than 
a year, the hospital was in a planning stage for at least seven years. Long before a site had even 
been chosen, the voters of Marshall County in February 1949 voted on themselves a four mill 
property tax to pay for a hospital. As soon as the tax had been approved, the Marshall County 
Hospital Board was created. It was composed of nine men from throughout the county. From 
Boaz were George W. Cox and M. O. Brock. Two others on the first board were from 
Albertville, two from Guntersville, and one each from Arab, Grant, and Union Grove. The orig- 
inal hospital cost $350,000. 

The first administrator was Paul M. Hodgens, who served eighteen years. In 1974 he was 
succeeded by Elmo Elrod. In 1979 Marlin Hanson was named administrator/chief executive 
officer. Hanson held a degree in pharmacy from Samford University (1962). He was chief 
pharmacist and department manager 1964-1969 and assistant administrator at the medical cen- 
ter 1974-1979. 

The hospital, as a county entity, was governed by a board drawn from all Marshall 
County. Those from Boaz who served on the board during its first forty years included George 
W. Cox, Leon Brock, Doyle Medlock, M. O. Brock, Bunk Jenkins, and J. W. Pack. In the centen- 
nial year those from Boaz on the Marshall County Health Care Authority were Tom Wheeler, 
W. M. Abercrombie, and George Everette Cox. 

Almost immediately after it opened, plans were made to enlarge the hospital. The first 
addition of 25 beds came in 1960, at a cost of $214,657. A second in 1969, costing $1.3 million, 
added 50 more, to bring the total to 110. A decade later new ancillary areas were added at a cost 
of $1.5 million. 

Reflecting trends in hospital management, the name was changed in 1985 to Boaz- 
Albertville Medical Center. Two years later, in 1987, an extensive renovation and enlargement, 
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costing about $6.2 million, brought the total to 150 beds, which was where the capacity stood in 
Boaz’s centennial year. This ambitious project consisted of a new 17,000 square foot third floor, 
a 13,000 square foot surgical suite, and a 4,200 square foot wing to house a six-bed intensive 
care unit. 

During the next decade more renovations and enlargements were completed. Costing 
$4.1 million, the 1991 project consisted of a seventeen-bed emergency department, outpatient 
facilities, pharmacy, respiratory therapy section, and relocations for medical records and day 
surgery. 

The next project came in three phases and cost $9.4 million, In 1995, a special care unit 
was added. In 1996, renovations gave space for a new MRI, laboratory, entrance lobby, CAT 
scan area, surgical waiting room, and renovated administrative offices. The Cancer Care Center 
and Physicians Office Building were completed in July 1996. A third phase completed in 1997 
included physical therapy facilities, along with a fitness center, two pools, massage therapy, and 
a track. 

Between 1956 and 1997, the small local hospital had become a regional medical center 
with services to equal those of much larger communities. Air-conditioning capability increased 
from 40 tons in 1956 to 900 tons in 1996, and the emergency generator from 10 kilowatts to 650 
kilowatts. The monthly utility bill in 1996 was $49,000. There was a medical staff of 104 in 21 
specialties. The hospital had 611 employees of whom 498 were full time. Working for the hos- 
pital were 134 registered nurses, 38 licensed practical nurses, and 14 physicians. The annual 
payroll was $15 million. 

In 1956 a semi-private room and bath cost $7.00 a day, while a private room and bath 
cost $8.00. In fifteen years these figures were $90 and $100. 

There was not a single computer in the hospital in 1956. Virtually the entire administra- 
tive system depended on computers by the mid 1990s. The main frame was an AS400 computer 
which supported 134 on-line terminals, 93 printers, and 32 personal computers. 

Attracting doctors to small towns in the 1950s and after was a major problem. As late as 
the 1970s, Boaz had fewer doctors than at the beginning of the twentieth century, when the 
population was a fraction of the later date. Hospital authorities and civic leaders came to real- 
ize that doctors needed an inducement to establish a practice in a small town. One of the ideas 
that was picked up in Boaz was to provide convenient, low cost office space. C.C. Noel, Philip 
Wayne Luther, and J. Woodrow Wells petitioned the city council to establish a Medical Clinic 
Board, for the purpose of building a medical clinic and office building. This was done, and the 
same three men were named as the first board. It had three members, each serving six years, 
after an initial staggering of terms. As a board of the City, it was eligible for federal funds, and 
the committee worked closely with the Boaz Housing Authority to acquire property and to con- 
struct a medical office building using Community Development funds. By 1979 the board had 
purchased eight acres of land, constructed two complexes, and located six doctors. With a large 
debt, the board asked the city to give them $58,000, which the council did, in return for the 
deed to all of the property. The board continued to operate the medical buildings. 
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Korea and Vietnam 


In less than five years after the Japanese signed the historic instrument of surrender 
aboard the battleship Missouri, America was again at war. When North Korean troops crossed 
the 38th parallel on Sunday morning, June 25, 1950, President Harry S. Truman sent American 
troops to repel the invaders from South Korean territory. Later this became a United Nations 
police action, although American troops bore the brunt of the fighting. Once again young men 
were drafted for military service, and Boaz sent its share into all branches. Some of those who 
would become public figures in later days included the following: Harold O. Chitwood flew 
combat missions with the 5th Air Force. He later returned to a responsible position with Gold 
Kist. Luther F. Corley Jr., MD, served with the First Marine Division in Korea. Otis Burr 
Hunter, Jr., son of Mayor Hunter (1930-1932), remained in the Reserves after the war and was 
retired as a Lieutenant Colonel in the Reserves in 1976. Arra L. Lambert put in what he called a 
“short stint” in the Army, 1946-1947, and in 1952 enlisted in the U.S. Air Force, in which he 
served four years. He returned to Boaz and taught at Snead College. Glenn L. Maze also served 
in the Air Force, 1954-1956. He was director of the 19th Air Division Chorus, Strategic Air 
Command, Carswell AFB. In 1959 he returned to Boaz as a faculty member at Snead, and in 
1961 he also accepted the position of music director at First Baptist Church of Boaz. 

James A. Harris, son of the J. A. Harrises, was a navy veteran of World War II. After 
returning to Boaz, he enrolled in Snead and completed work there in 1948. A year later he 
enlisted in the Army and was sent to Japan in June 1949. Thirteen months later he was sent to 
Korea. With rank of First Lieutenant, he lost his life on September 21, 1950. The VFW post in 
Boaz was named in his honor. 

The Vietnam War, which involved the United States first in 1964, may have taken more 
young residents of Boaz that the Korean War did, largely because it was a much longer conflict, 
nine years as against three years. And during most of that time America had much larger forces 
on Vietnam than it had had in Korea. Casualties among Boaz residents certainly appeared to be 
greater. In one year alone, 1968, at least four were killed and one wounded, while one other was 
killed stateside in an automobile accident. Col. Kenny Cobb, a career officer, flew F-4 Phantom 
jets in Vietnam, for which he received a Distinguished Flying Cross. He was the son of V. L. 
Cobb, well-known sorghum syrup maker. 

During both wars, except for those who had loved ones in service, the home front was 
less affected than the nation had been during World War II. No consumer goods were rationed, 
although there were shortages of some individual items from time to time. Construction mate- 
rials were often in short supply and new buildings were delayed. In Boaz, as in most Southern 
communities, support for the American cause in Vietnam ran high, and more patriotic fervor 
was displayed than at any time since World War II. Militant “doves,” as anti-war critics were 
termed, found little support on Sand Mountain. 


Boaz Growth by Years and Decades 


Following World War II, the transformation of Boaz was dramatic. No one could have 
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envisioned the changes that the next half century would bring. In 1945 the development 
department of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway prepared a brief industrial sur- 
vey of Boaz. Reading it in later years was much like having a series of snapshots from an old 
album. The population estimate was 2,750, probably not too far off target. The 1940 census 
put the population at 1,979 and a decade later it would be recorded officially at 3,083. In 1946 
Guy Leeth was mayor, and councilmen were C. C. Noel, Shellie Reagan, L. P. Gillespie, H. O. 
Chitwood, and J. Z. Wells. Fire chief was Lee Smith, and he had one truck, and the city had 
forty fire hydrants. G. F. Muse was chief of a three-man police force. Boaz was served by the 
National Bank of Boaz and Sand Mountain Bank, with combined deposits of more than $3 mil- 
lion. Water was provided from a plant owned by the City. The railroad brochure reported that 
Boaz already supported four industries. These were the Boaz Mills, Inc., manufacturer of coarse 
cotton yarn, employing 250 people. Skyline Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of rugs 
and bedspreads, also employed 250. The Roden cheese plant had a capacity of more than one 
million pounds of cheese annually. A milk plant had the capacity to pasteurize 800 gallons a 
day. For recreation, Boaz had a twelve-acre park with a community house, as well as tennis 
courts, football fields, and a public swimming pool. A final comment on the availability of 
labor reflects attitudes of the day. “The people are mostly native white with a small percentage 
of colored and practically no foreign born.” The 2,200 families in the immediate area were “of 
the best moral character.” 

Advertisements in the Boaz Leader during December 1946 told much about business life. 
Victory Cafe boasted that it was air conditioned, the first reference to any air conditioning in 
town. Other restaurants included Rigsby’s Cafe and Martin’s Cafe, formerly Dooley’s. Geiger 
Studio boasted that he was equipped to finish 10,000 rolls of film per week. Orr’s also provided 
photo finishing. D.G. Beaty, the lumber mill, had a slogan: “Everything to Build Anything.” 
Drinkard Funeral Home was affiliated with Brown Service and Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company. Dr. C. L. Sizemore was an optometrist, who also had an office in Albertville. Beauty 
shops were run by Mrs. James Noblitt (Lucille’s), Mrs. Howard Johnston (Just-Rite), and May 
Bynum (Ramona). Lee H. Smith and Vernon Smith ran Smith Brothers Service Station. 
Providing automotive service was also Boaz Woco-Pep, Camp and Brock Tires, and Boaz Service 
Station. Radio repairs and parts were available from Wayne Hamby and Hartline Radio Service. 

In 1946 Boaz was of sufficient importance that James E. “Big Jim” Folsom brought his 
five-piece Strawberry Pickers to make a campaign speech in his successful race for governor. 

The city council in 1947, in a characteristic burst of foresightedness, passed its first emis- 
sion control ordinance. It required mills to use devices to prevent hazardous dusts from being 
discharged into the atmosphere. 

Effective New Year’s Day, 1948, Abe Salkend, the Jewish merchant of Boaz, sold his dry 
good store to J. A. Dobbins, who renamed the emporium Boaz Clothing Store. Salkend and his 
wife moved to Birmingham, where she had lived before their marriage. 

Roberts and Weathers Furniture Company ran an advertisement picturing eleven pieces 
that could be purchased for $100. These pieces were a sofa, a high-backed platform easy chair, 
and a high-backed rocker, all finished in velour, with a choice of either wine or blue, one end 
table, two lamps, a smoking stand, small throw rug, and two pictures. One was a picture of 
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Jesus, the other a floral still life. Here was to be the perfect Boaz living room, within the reach of 
all. 

For years Boaz had taken a puritanical outlook on social issues and had always voted dry 
on the alcohol question. In a surprising turn, when the question was put to voters in 1949 as to 
whether movies might be shown in Boaz on Sunday, the yes crowd won by a three-point mar- 
gin, 352-349. A forward looking feature of this election was that 18 year olds were allowed to 
vote, and this was more than a decade before this age group was granted the right to vote by the 
Twenty-sixth Amendment. 

The Alabama magazine surveyed the changes in Alabama’s economy and found that dur- 
ing 1949 the broiler business had become a major business in Marshall County. The magazine 
spoke of the “meteoric rise of Marshall County’s poultry industry.” In just one year growers had 
gone from producing a few thousand to more than one million broilers. In March 1948 
Marshall County farmers were paid $6,000 for broilers. One year later, March 1949, for one 
month’s sales they received $106,000. Three years later the income of Sand Mountain poultry 
raisers was more than $2 million. 

During 1950 the Chamber of Commerce and the American Legion cooperated in open- 
ing the Cattle Sales Barn on U.S. 431. 

In the wake of the Cold War and the Red Scare of the Joseph R. McCarthy era, the nation 
developed a Civil Defense program. A local committee was appointed by the council with 
George E. Cox as chairman. Other members of the committee were B. B. Sanford and C. L. 
Weathers. The council paid for a 16mm projector on which to show films at public meetings. 
The committee apparently atrophied in short order, only to be revived in 1962 under different 
leadership. 

The council passed Ordinance 136 in January 1952 banning public dancing from mid- 
night to 6 am and on Sunday. During the year Frank Mastin installed air conditioning in his 
home, the first residence to be so cooled. His store was the first large commercial establish- 
ment to be air conditioned, and St. Paul’s Methodist Church was the first church to have cool- 
ing. During the year air conditioning was installed at Buffington and Jenkins, Gillespie Drugs, 
Barksdale’s Barber Shop, and McLeod Pool Room. Also introduced during the year was natural 
gas. The Marshall County Gas District was created, and the Gas Board of Boaz was named in 
1953. The supplier was Southern Natural Gas. The Gas Board office was constructed in 1954. 

In 1953 the magazine Alabama featured Boaz in an extended article entitled “A Close-Up 
Look at Boaz.” Less than a decade after the surrender of the Germans and Japanese, Boaz was 
still described as “the center of the most populous rural area of the United States.” It was, as it 
had always been, a region of small farms, averaging only 31 acres. The Boaz post office served 
more than 2,000 RFD box holders, the second largest number in the nation served from one 
post office. In a city of fewer than 3,500 population, Southern Bell served 1,560 connections, 
“one of the heaviest concentrations in the nation.” The Marshall-DeKalb Electric Cooperative 
had 750 miles of lines to serve 6,300 customers. Since 1946 the police had acquired cars which 
were equipped with two-way radios. The fire department had recently acquired a new truck, its 
second. A sewerage system had recently been installed, and garbage collection and street clean- 
ing were provided. The town had a lighted football field, at the city park, and the main part of 
town, about to have fifty-five mercury vapor lights installed, was called the new white way. 
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Local advertisers alongside this special article included Young Supply Company (building mate- 
rials), Boaz Mills (“manufacturers of high grade yarns”), the Sand Mountain Bank (Gene 
Buffington, president, and Shellie Reagan, cashier), Butler Grain and Butler’s Concrete (Marvin 
E. Butler, president), Cox Motor Company (Chevrolet sales and service), Pure-Pep Company 
(Pure Tires and Batteries),and Roberts and Weathers (furniture and hardware). 

A new National Guard armory was constructed in 1954 at a cost of $100,000. It served 
as home for Company G, 167 Infantry Regiment. It was located on a portion of the city park 
deeded by the city council. The building was available for community use when not in use by 
the National Guard. 

Joe Elder, the local manager for H. D. Lee, announced in 1956 the expansion of the 
denim clothing plant. This would add 75 workers. The payroll without this addition was 
already $600,000. 

The decade of the 1950s was a time of expanding the boundaries of Boaz. The area of 
the town increased from 2 square miles to 5.5 square miles. In 1957 alone four new subdivi- 
sions were taken in with a total of 70 houses. Mayor L. F. Corley reported at the end of 1958 
that the city had recently completed the first time paving of eight miles of streets, in addition to 
having the four- lane highway through town. The town was about to install a 200,000 gallon 
water tank and 31 new fire hydrants. [BL, Dec. 25, 1958] 

Construction of the Gold Kist poultry processing plant in 1957 was a major development 
for the town. The Cotton Producers Association, increasingly turning its attention to poultry, 
working with the Industrial Development Board, built a Boaz plant and soon became the town’s 
leading employer. The plant was opened on October 15, 1957, in an elaborate ceremony which 
featured a stellar cast of speakers, including Congressman Albert Rains. It was announced that 
at the outset the payroll would number 200. 

A sure sign that Boaz was growing and was conscious of a need to protect the city from a 
small-town version of urban sprawl was the adoption of zoning regulations. The council creat- 
ed a Planning Commission in November 1958, and the mayor appointed six persons for stag- 
gered terms up to six years. The purpose of the Planning Commission was to propose a zoning 
code and then to deal with exceptions and changes. The long-time chairman was L. D. Akridge, 
who received regular reappointments to six-year terms. Work on the committee was notoriously 
demanding. It had some recommendation for the council almost every time it met, which was 
at two week intervals. 

In a promotional piece prepared in 1959 by the Industrial Development Board, existing 
industries were listed as Boaz Mills, H. D. Lee, and Gold Kist. The police force numbered six, 
with one vehicle. The fire department consisted of two trucks and fourteen volunteer firemen. 
Boaz had no airport, and the nearby Albertville airport could receive only light planes. 
Southern Airways had four flights daily out of Gadsden which provided connections with 
Atlanta and the rest of the world. The number of RFD box holders had risen to 2,275. As there 
had been for years, there was a single radio station, WAVU. Since this was a prospectus 
designed for distribution to industrialists, the price of coal was listed: $9.00 per ton delivered. 
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The 1960s 


By 1960 the population, in large part because of the many annexations in the preceding 
decade, was officially reported at 4,654. The area was now 5.8 square miles. The Chamber of 
Commerce reported 1,600 electric meters, 1350 water meters, 914 gas meters, and 43.7 miles of 
street, 35 of which were paved. There were 1,783 automobile registrations and 2,500 telephones 
connections. Boaz was still served by two newspapers, the Boaz Leader, a weekly printed in 
Boaz, and the Sand Mountain Reporter, a semi-weekly printed in Albertville but with almost 
equal amounts of news for the two rival towns. 

The most memorable event of 1960, if indeed not the entire decade, was the massive ice 
storm which paralyzed most of Sand Mountain for a week or more starting the night of March 
1-2. A heavy, prolonged rain fell with temperature just below freezing. Ice formed on trees 
and power lines which could not hold the weight of the accumulating ice. By morning, 
Wednesday, March 2, tree limbs, even whole trees, were falling across power lines. Power poles, 
which were not designed for this kind of storm, snapped under the weight of the iced power 
lines. When the storm abated, more than 1,100 poles lay on the ground. Virtually no one had 
electricity. Telephone service was also completely knocked out. The local radio station was 
knocked off the air, and the Boaz-Albertville Hospital was without electricity. The administra- 
tor of the hospital was able to locate a couple of generators and keep the essential equipment 
functioning. 

A small electrical crew from Prattville came up to help the twenty employees of the 
Marshall DeKalb Electric Cooperative begin the arduous task of restoring power. There were 
7,500 customers, all without power, strung out along 900 miles of wire, much of which now lay 
on the ground. TVA also sent a crew, as did several other communities. Smitty’s and Dan 
Columbus’ Cafes prepared more than 300 meals three times a day to feed the crews. 

Restoring power was complicated by all of the downed trees that had to be cleared before 
power trucks could get to the work sites. Meanwhile, the ice storm, freezing temperatures, bit- 
ing winds, and intermittent snow continued for most of a week. Loss of electric power created 
problems for the broiler farmers who depended on electric pumps to supply water and feed 
through automated systems. Both Civil Defense and the National Guard took generators to 
these people. Many residents with a valuable supply of food in home freezers were concerned 
about spoilage. Some of the local stores provided a place for people to hook up a freezer if they 
could get it moved on a truck. Visiting workers filled every motel and hotel room in Boaz and 
Albertville, even sleeping in the Cooperative offices, in the National Guard Armory, in the Boaz 
VFW Hall, and in a few private homes. At the end of five hard weeks power was again flowing 
to every customer. The Cooperative spent about a half million dollars to repair the damage. 
The money was borrowed from the Rural Electrification Administration (REA) and repaid in 
1964. 

Building permits issued during 1960 were valued at $1,250,000. A year later, in March 
1961, H. K. “Peck” Scott named his gasoline company for his two daughters, San-Ann Service, 
Inc. His service stations and business enterprises spread across the state and region. Peck 
Scott was involved in building Holiday Inn Motel and Boaz Nursing Home. In fall 1961, Boaz 
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High School opened its new building, which was still in use in the centennial year. It had cost 
$873,000. Dedication services were held November 4, 1962. 

During 1962 the post office moved from the lower floor of the Masonic hall at the corner 
of North Main and West Mann (where it had been since 1930) into a new building on North 
Broad near West Mann. This building had been built by the City and leased to the U.S. govern- 
ment. The city council had created the Public Building Authority on April 3, 1961, and the 
mayor appointed as its members Claude M. Elrod, E. W. Buffington, and Chalmus L. Weathers. 
The membership of the authority remained unchanged until death took Buffington and Elrod. 
In their places Shellie Reagan and councilwoman Margaret Craig were nominated. The authori- 
ty sold bonds and built the post office. The money from the lease paid off the bonds. In 1990 
the bonded indebtedness was paid off and title to the building reverted to the City. The Public 
Building Authority ceased to exist. Annual rent after the city took title was $18,248.04. The 
post office moved in 1996 and the building was leased to private occupants. 

The new $75,000 Boaz post office was dedicated on Sunday, March 18, 1962. Principal 
speaker was Congressman Albert Rains. At the time six RFD routes with 2,425 boxes, served 
2,580 families. There were also 50 business houses in the city and 300 post office boxes. 

A big hit with both old and young was the Drive-in Dairyland (later Dairy Queen) which 
opened on U.S. 431 in summer 1962. Building permits issued in 1964 were valued at $765,500. 

By the start of 1966 the area of Boaz had increased to 7.5 square miles, telephone service 
was now extended to 3,103 subscribers. The municipal water system served 1,550 meters. 
Electric power went through 1,800 meters, and natural gas was connected to 1,120 meters. The 
police department still functioned with 7 officers. The fire department now had 3 trucks, 3 full- 
time firemen, and 15 volunteers. All 43.7 miles of city streets were paved. There were still two 
newspapers, and now two radio stations, WBSA and WAVU. Automobile registration was 2,142. 
This was an increase of about 400 in five years. 

Industries in 1966 included Boaz Spinning Mill, down in employment from 300 five 
years earlier to 100; H. D. Lee, with 600 workers, double the number five years earlier; and Gold 
Kist, with 500 employees, up by 200 in five years. Bonanza Homes began construction of a 
plant in 1965 that was expected to employ 90 in 1966. In 1966 Fire Engineers, Inc. of 
Minneapolis announced that they would be establishing a plant in Boaz. It cost $50,000, 
financed by the Industrial Development Board. The factory was located on a six acre tract on 
Denson Road across from Bonanza. Don Noel became the plant’s general manager, with title of 
vice president of the company. It began operations in 1967. They manufactured industrial 
incinerators and at their peak production had two shifts of about twenty persons each. 

Jackie Nicholson was employed as fire chief on April 17, 1967. No one suspected then 
that in the centennial year thirty years later he would be the city employee with the longest 
tenure, surpassing his nearest contender by about four years. 

During 1966 the area of Boaz was increased to ten square miles, the number of tele- 
phones increased by 1,100, automobile registrations by 500, electric meters by 50, gas meters by 
125, and water meters by 200. Since 1964, postal receipts almost doubled to $120,000. New 
industries brought to Boaz in 1967 included Econo-Thermal Energy Systems. 

During 1968 a second weekly newspaper was added, a third motel, and about one hun- 
dred subscribers to each of the utilities. While still working for Fire Engineers, Don Noel 
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joined with Miriam and Larry Brittain to form Paragon Industries, Inc. They made draperies 
for mobile homes. The company was bought in 1969 by United Draperies of Chicago. 
Meanwhile, Paragon Industries allowed James Malone to use some space in the building to 
establish Paragon Decors. 


The Transformation of the 1970s 


The census of 1970 reported a population living within the city limits of Boaz at 5,635. 
In Marshall County, agricultural workers represented only 10 percent of the population, while 
industrial workers accounted for 32 percent. These figures were probably representative of the 
Boaz trade area. Through foresight, careful planning, and bold moves, the city fathers of Boaz 
had guided the community’s development through diversification from a farm community that 
it had been during its first half century to a well-balanced, economically stable, steadily growing 
community. 

In March 1971 demolition work began on a 76-acre area of central Boaz which was to 
change dramatically the appearance of Boaz. Through the work of the Public Housing 
Authority the City had received a federal grant of $3 million, to be matched by $1 million in 
cash and services in kind, for urban renewal. Abandoned and substandard structures were 
removed, Main Street closed, state route 205 rerouted, additional parking lots paved, and a 
pedestrian mall created on the two main downtown blocks. It was meant to give Boaz a new 
and more appealing look. For some five years business downtown was disrupted. Customers 
had to park in back of the stores and walk through mud or on board planks to enter the busi- 
ness houses. Many simply would not go to that trouble. A few businesses failed. Some mer- 
chants gave up their store, while others moved to more friendly environs. On May 28, 1976, the 
new mall was dedicated. It did not prove to be an immediate panacea for downtown Boaz’s 
woes. The next decade saw yet other forces at work which significantly influenced the Boaz 
economy. One of these was opening of Wal-Mart on Highway 431 in 1980, another was the 
development of the outlet mall economy, and still further was the continued industrialization of 
Boaz. Some of these helped and others hindered the revival of downtown. 

The value of building permits issued in 1971 was $1,371,200. Postal receipts came to 
$133,427. 

In 1972 Francis Riley became sole owner of Green Meadow Farms. For twenty years he 
had been in some phase of the poultry business. In 1977 he was named eggman of the year. In 
1980 he was elected president of the Alabama Poultry and Egg Association. And the following 
year he was elected president of the national organization, United Egg Producers. By that time 
he had become a major producer and shipper of eggs. He had about 250,000 layers at work, 
and they produced an estimated 72 million eggs per year, most of which were shipped out of 
state. San-Ann service stations were one of his largest customers in Alabama. About half of the 
layers were on his property, and the remainder were contracted with local egg farmers. 

Concurrent with the program of urban renewal of downtown Boaz, the old L&N railway 
station was demolished. Not since 1929 had regular passenger trains run through Boaz, and 
freight trains no longer stopped at the station. Like many other structures in the downtown 
area, it was becoming an eyesore, and a useless burden for the railroad. The original portion of 
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the station was constructed in 1892, and several additions had been made through the years. 
The Men’s Club of Douglas purchased it from L&N, took it down piece-by-piece, and used the 
lumber to build a community house in Douglas. The city council had no role in this action, but 
the mayor and council were criticized by some traditionalists for not preserving the historic 
building for a museum. 

Employees at H. D. Lee walked off the job in 1974 protesting “unfair working condi- 
tions.” 

In February 1974 Wagner Electric Corporation began production. Building permits 
issued in 1974 were valued at slightly more than $2 million, the first time that round number 
had been crossed. The water system had 2,150 meters, the electric cooperative 9,954, and the 
gas system 1,550. The police department had 9 officers. Total street mileage was 54 miles, all 
paved. 

Boaz was the site for a meeting of the top checkers players in the state. Nineteen mem- 
bers of the Alabama Checkers Federation fought the “battle of the boards” at the Boaz 
Neighborhood Center in July 1975. Federation rules were used, which required players to begin 
with an opening move designated by draw from a card-list. A point system for scoring was also 
used. H. L. Freeman of Odenville was named champion, and W. D. Hill of Boaz came in third. 
The tournament was so popular that in September 1979 the Chamber of Commerce, in cooper- 
ation with the city’s recreation department and Snead Junior College, sponsored the “First 
Annual Boaz Open Checkers Tournament.” Play was at the Boaz recreation center, and Alabama 
Checkers Foundation rules were used. Prizes exceeding $1,000 were awarded to the “50 to 60 of 
the South’s finest checker players” who participated. 

In August 1975 Tocco, Inc. began work in Boaz. The initials stood for The Ohio 
Crankshaft Company, a subsidiary of Park Ohio Industries. They manufactured induction 
heating equipment for the automobile industry. Still in business in Boaz in the centennial year, 
the company at peak capacity employed about 220 to 230. 

The downtown mall opened May 28, 1976. Many of its buildings were in the process of 
being bought by Phillip T. Smith of Boaz and Donnie B. Smith. By the early 1980s they owned 
twenty downtown buildings including such landmark properties as the old Dixie Hotel at the 
corner of Main and Mill, where the first brick building had been built. 

At the instigation of the Chamber of Commerce, the city provided land and built a small 
farmers’ market at the corner of Line Avenue and Main Street in the summer of 1979. This was 
land formerly occupied by the Blue Goose gin and more recently cleared during urban renewal. 


The Soaring 1980s 


The census of 1980 placed the population at 7,151. This represented an increase during 
the decade of 26.9 percent. Black population made up a scant 0.6 percent, and the median age 
for all was 33.0 years. Per capita income in 1983 was $6,731, up about $1,500 over 1979. In 
1979 families with incomes less than $5,000 made up 15 percent of the population and more 
than $50,000 only 2 percent. In the population age 25 and over, in 1980, 47.2 percent were high 
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school graduates. The total number of housing units in Boaz was 2,922, of which 2,749 were 
occupied in 1980. Of these 1,749 were owner occupied. One percent had neither plumbing nor 
water connection. About 10 percent had no telephone, and in 16 percent there was no automo- 
bile owner. Houses built before 1939 numbered 10 percent of the total. There were 382 houses 
valued at less than $20,000 and 223 houses at more than $50,000. The median value of Boaz 
houses was $28,900. 

The Boaz News Leader in March 1980 ran a feature story about Boaz as the “used car 
capital of the South.” It highlighted an industry which had deep roots but which had begun to 
flourish in recent years. Along U.S. 431 from Boaz to Huntsville, some 400 new and used retail 
and wholesale registered automobile dealers were operating. In addition a hundred or more 
independently owned repair and reconditioning shops could be found. Dealers and buyers 
came from Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi , and Louisiana because these cars 
were known as the cleanest used cars. They even came from more distant eastern and northern 
states. 

On Tuesday, August 12, 1980, Wal-Mart opened on U.S. 431. Hailed by many because it 
showed confidence in Boaz by the chain’s Arkansas management, the new mega-store came to 
be regarded by some of the longtime merchants as a not unmixed blessing. As in many towns 
across the country, this store caused the demise of many small local dealers. 

A new industry added in 1980 was Precision Trim, Inc. 

The annual report of the Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries revealed 
the relative importance of various commodities produced in Marshall County. For 1982 
Marshall County was third in the state in the value of farm production. Coming in behind 
Cullman and DeKalb counties, Marshall farm income was $95 million. Marshall County ranked 
in the top five in only two items, broilers and eggs. In soybeans, cattle, cotton, hogs, and 
peanuts—Alabama’s leading farm products, Marshall County did not place. In broilers, the 
county received $59 million, about half that of Cullman County, the top broiler producer. For 
egg production, Marshall was fourth, with $13 million income. Again, Cullman County led in 
egg production with $25 million income. 

In 1981 The Industrial Development Board agreed to construct a larger plant for the H. 
D. Lee Company. It had already outgrown several expansion of its plant on Lackey Street. The 
old factory was turned into an outlet for products of Vanity Fair, the parent company of H. D. 
Lee. This marked the beginning of the outlet mall business for Boaz. Retail sales began in 1982. 
By the end of the decade there were five major outlet malls, and they had a total of 700,000 
square feet of retail space. 

Plans for the Boaz Factory Outlet Mall were unveiled to the public on August 8, 1984. 
This first and largest mall was constructed on twenty-two acres of land purchased from the 
Snellgrove Estate. It lay south of Mill Street and between Elizabeth and McCleskey streets. 

The city council ruled out bingo. Mrs. Barbara Hyde appeared before the council on 
October 22, 1984, “representing a group that was interested in starting benefit bingo in Boaz.” 
The program was to help underprivileged children. She wanted clearance from the council 
before proceeding. The council asked city attorney, Philip L. Green, to research the issue. A 
week later he reported that a statute in the criminal code considered it illegal and in his opinion 
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the city council could not authorize bingo in the city. 

During 1984 and 1985 Mayor Billy Dyar came under increasing public criticism for his 
handling of traffic ticket violations. First elected in 1972, the four-term mayor had been reelect- 
ed an unprecedented three times. He had headed the city through much of the urban renewal 
program, through its industrial development, and into the outlet center era. He readily accept- 
ed accolades laid on him for accomplishing all of this progress. Now for the first time he came 
under serious attack. Morale in the police department plummeted to an all-time low. Before 
the smoke had cleared away, the police chief, his assistant chief, and a captain had been fired 
and the resignation of a detective had been allegedly forced. Several council meetings were 
stormy, the press was incensed, and much of the public was outraged. 

Once the criticism of Dyar had begun, there was no stopping it. Rex L. Davis, speaking 
for a group of “Concerned Citizens of Boaz,” in a prominent ad, asked some searching ques- 
tions: “How many tax dollars had been spent on attorney’s fees? How many relatives were on 
the city payroll? How many dollars had been spent without competitive bid as required by state 
law?” On and on went the suggestive questions. The issue of the police and traffic tickets was 
not forgotten and the other matters would not go away. When local elections were held in 1988, 
Mayor Dyar and every incumbent city council member were defeated. In the mayoral race, 
Bruce Sanford triumphed over Dyar 1,635 to 832. 

To the credit of the city leaders, in 1985 the council ordered an economic profile of Boaz 
with some recommendations for the future development of Boaz. The fifty-page study was 
completed by Dr. Bobbie M. Glassco, director of institutional research at Snead State Junior 
College. Recommendations fell largely into the realm of traffic flow and parking. As a result of 
surveys of customers, the study also recommended that more food establishments be made 
available, more restrooms provided, and child care instituted, as well as rest areas “for husbands 
and/or other non-shoppers.” 

Ownership of Boaz Outlet Center passed from the original Huntsville developers to 
Retail Developers Inc. of Birmingham. Expansion continued through the remainder of the 
eight phases as originally projected. The Noel family purchased a small tract of land south of 
Mill Street west of Elizabeth Street and developed a small strip mall in 1987 which they called 
the Factory Direct Center. Mandaine Noel Miller and Dan Miller in the centennial year of 
1997 opened a restaurant there, appropriately named the Centennial Cafe, and decorated it with 
civic memorabilia. 

In early 1987 Palm Harbor Mobile Homes began operations in the former River Oaks 
Mobile Homes facilities. Chandeleur Homes moved into the old Redman facilities on Denson 
Road in December 1988. Both contributed to the growing image of Boaz as a major center for 
manufactured homes. 


The Notable Nineties 


The 1990 population of 6,928 represented a 3.1 percent decline in the population of 
Boaz. In all other categories, Boaz showed increases and improvement, or at least no significant 
decline. The per capita income in 1989 was $11,405, which was almost the state average, and 
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the closest that Boaz had ever come to that norm. Persons age 25 and over who had a high 
school education were 58.8 percent, and those with a college baccalaureate degree numbered 6.6 
percent. Although the population had declined, the number of housing unit had increased to 
3,053, as had the number of occupied units, which was up to 2,899. The number of owner 
occupied houses was almost unchanged, having increased by only 19. The value of the median 
priced house was up to $44,600. 

In 1992 Faye Markham and her daughter Margaret Casey bought the 1925 E. F Whitman 
house at 200 Thomas Avenue and opened it as a bed and breakfast inn. 

The Chamber of Commerce commissioned Snead State Community College to prepare 
an updated economic profile of Boaz in 1993. The work was done by Elizabeth L. Cooper, 
director of institutional research. Questionnaires were mailed to 184 businesses and industries 
and many specific individuals were interviewed. On a holiday weekend the investigators went 
through the parking lots counting and methodically noting the origins of each of the 1,450 
vehicles. Some customers were given questionnaires. The car tag survey revealed that 80 per- 
cent of shoppers came from Alabama. More than half came from Marshall and adjoining coun- 
ties. More than 9 percent each came from Jefferson County (Birmingham) and from Georgia. 

The city council, following the lead of many communities, passed a ban on smoking in 
public buildings. The penalty could be stiff. “Any person who willfully smokes in a building or 
structure where smoking is prohibited under this ordinance shall be guilty of a[n] ‘offense’ 
against the City of Boaz, Alabama and shall be subject to . . . a fine of not less that [sic] $1.00 
nor more than $500 for each offense.” It went into effect April 1, 1995. 

The Boaz High School cheerleaders came home with the second place trophy at the 
Universal Cheerleading Association’s competition in Orlando, Florida. The team had been 
competing for about a decade, and had placed in 1980, 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992. 

In giving an end of the year summary of 1995, Chalmus Weathers, executive director of 
the Chamber of Commerce, called it “A Very Good Year.” Sales tax revenues for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1995, increased 3.4 percent over the previous year. During the year 
Homes of Legend, Palm Harbor Homes of Alabama, and Chandeleur Homes expanded their 
production facilities. Dunn Incorporated opened a 5,000 square foot plant to design and man- 
ufacture metal buildings for commercial and industrial use. They also manufactured custom 
built cabinets. The Chamber of Commerce added 200 new members, bringing its total to well 
over 500, the largest ever. One of the most notable events of the year was the move of the city 
hall from Line Avenue to the former SouthTrust Bank building at 112 North Broad Street. 

The year 1996 got off to a good start when the new post office was opened for business 
on January 8, 1996. It provided about three times as much space as the old one. Ryan’s Steak 
House located on the east side of U.S. 431 at Billy B. Dyar Boulevard brought a new eatery to a 
town that was starved for national food chains. 

The Boaz High School Cheerleaders captured first place in the Universal Cheerleading 
Association’s National High School Cheerleading Championship—Middle Varsity Division. 
This was the thirteenth year in which the team competed, and their first victory. The competi- 
tion was held at Disney-MGM Studios in Orlando, Florida. The following year was a repeat. 
For the second consecutive time, the Boaz cheerleaders brought home the top trophy. BHS 
cheer coach was DeeAnne Ashley. In 1997 Boaz cheerleaders defeated forty-three teams. This 
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was despite six injuries including a broken hand, bruised hands, and three bad ankles. 

The third ranked Boaz Pirates climaxed their 1995-1996 football season by defeating 
Number 1 Albertville to win the Class 5A Northeast Regional Tournament championship. This 
gave them a berth in the 5A State Final Four, where they were defeated in the first round by B.C. 
Rain High School of Mobile. Head coach was Eric Dyar, son of the late Mayor Billy Dyar. 

Roof renovations were completed on the downtown mall. Two new modular classrooms 
were set up near Boaz Elementary School to serve the Head Start program’s forty students. 
Work began on a $57,000 mile-long walking track to encircle the newest baseball and softball 
complexes. Local elections were held, and a new mayor and city council were selected. They 
served during the city’s centennial observance. Elected to serve with Mayor Charles W. Smith 
were council members Harold Brown, George Hopper, Jean Head, Johnny Pullen, and Billy 
Faucett. 

The centennial year finally arrived—1997. One of the unusual highlights of the year was 
the United Kennel Club World Coondog Championship Finals, staged September 19-21, 1997. 
More than one thousand coonhound hunters arrived in Boaz for the first time that the compe- 
tition had been held in the Southeast. Some hunters came from as far as New York and 
Massachusetts. Boaz non-hunters learned that champion coon hounds sold for as much as 
$30,000 and commanded a stud fee of $350. On the hunt, owners carried no weapons, and the 
treed coon was not killed. Twelve of the fifteen hounds that made it to the finals failed to tree a 
coon at all. 


Promotion 


In March 1997 Mayor Charles W. Smith and the city council appointed a Boaz 
Promotional Committee. It represented business interests of the city in organizing concerts to 
bring popular entertainment and crowds together in Boaz. The first committee was chaired by 
Gary Waldrep, local bluegrass musician, with Neal Terrell of First Bank of Boaz as co-chair, and 
Jean Head, councilwoman, as secretary. Committee members were Rachel Barclay of Barclay 
Gold, Mary Browning of Tanger Outlet Center, Marcie Riddle of Fashion Outlet Center, Keith 
Martin of Vanity Fair Outlets, Mandaine Noel of Bargain Boutique, Chalmus Weathers of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mark Thompson of Bevill Center, Bill McDowell of Wild Bill’s 
Electronics, and Earlene Taylor, city clerk. The group sponsored several concerts, either in 
Bevill Center or in open air in the shopping district. Ryan’s restaurant usually fed the 
entertainers. 

Committee appointments in July 1998 were Jimmy Davis, chair; Gary Waldrep, vice- 
chair; Jean Head, secretary; Neal Terrell, treasurer; Earlene Taylor, city clerk; Charles W. Smith, 
mayor; Chalmus Weathers, Rachel Barclay, Mary Browning, Bill Simmons, Marcie Riddle, 
Mandaine Noel Miler, Bill McDowell, Meshell Voss of Boaz Outlet Center, and Kelly D’Eath of 
Snead State Community College. 
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Reprise 


The Boaz story is one filled with wonder. It tells of a small crossroads farm community 
which was so unself-conscious and unconcerned about its history that it seldom remembered its 
birthday. It is the story of a group of hardy pioneers who had an idea of the sort of community 
they wanted to live in and how their dream could be realized. It is a story of hard work and 
good luck. It is a story of struggle against the weather, disease, bad market conditions, and 
adversity of all sorts. It is far more than this, however. It is the story of victorious triumph over 
tribulation. 

Boaz sits in the extreme southeast corner of Marshall County and spills over into adja- 
cent Etowah County. It is not the county seat, nor is it the largest city in the county. Yet it has 
the only institution of higher education in the county, and certainly is at least as well-known 
throughout the state of Alabama as the popular recreation center and county seat, Guntersville. 
Because of economic diversification, its economy is as strong as that of any city its size. And 
speaking of size, it has a work force in town greater than its population. As the centennial year 
began the population was estimated at 7,500, and the total number of workers was about 8,500. 

In the transformation of Boaz from a strictly agricultural economy to a much more 
diversified economy, another change took place. The strength of the Boaz economy now rests 
with absentee owners. With very few exceptions prior to World War II, all businesses were 
home owned. During the town’s first half century one could count on the fingers of one hand 
businesses whose owner was not a resident of Boaz. After the 1950s virtually every industry 
and many retail stores were part of an organization based outside of Boaz. The biggest malls 
were developed by outside investors. Major business decisions were no longer made locally by a 
handful of friends, neighbors, and longtime business associates who made up a network that 
was also closely intermarried. These people knew that what was best for Boaz was going to be 
best for them, and their decisions reflected an initial concern for the city’s welfare. In the world 
of the late twentieth century, business decisions were made by people who might never have vis- 
ited Boaz. A list of businesses that came to Boaz sometime after World War II compared with a 
list of extant businesses in the centennial year reveals a lot of movement in and out of Boaz. 
Instead of trying to find a way to alter conditions in Boaz so that an ailing business would 
flourish, the out-of-town owner might prefer to close and leave town. Resident owners would 
have worked from the other direction and tried to salvage the business. The corollary of this 
arrangement, however, was that the absentee owners were seldom interested in local politics. 
Most had little civic involvement. In general, longtime residents continued to run the city and 
to occupy other centers of influence. These native sons and daughters who expect to be around 
for many more years and even generations have continued to look out for the best interests of 
Boaz. Knowing this is what gives Boaz the optimistic outlook for the future . 


“Boaz: The Most Densely Populated Rural Area in the Nation” 
The City’s Reputation from 1920s 
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Sucking sorghum cane—an old Boaz area Vernal Cobb, 1975, stirring the boiling cane juice which 
tradition. The child is Colene Wilks Morgan, will soon be rich, vitamin- packed sorghum syrup. 
1940, in the Painter Community. The over- 
alls were hand-me-downs from her cousin, 
Ronald Cobb, whose family made syrup. 
Colene’s mother made the sunbonnet and 
told her if she didn’t wear it, the buzzards 
would peck her eyes out. 

The picture is made in the cane patch of her 
father, Leslie Wilks. The cane was being cut 
for the Cobb Syrup Mill, which was at the 
time located across from Freeman Methodist 
Church. 


The V. T. Cobb Sorghum Syrup mill moved to 
Highway 431 in Boaz, where it was a tourist 
attraction each fall during syrup boiling season. 
Originally the mill was run by mules, but this 
photo shows a motorized operation. 


Tisha and Vernal Cobb, 1975, tasting the product 
which brought worldwide fame to Boaz. 
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KNIFE SWAPPERS 

By the 1970s one of the cherished traditions of Boaz had disappeared: the knife-swappers’ “Convention.” It 
dated from the days when every boy and man (and woman too) needed a pocket knife and other knives to sur- 
vive in the untamed land. From the earliest days of Boaz memory, men gathered in the shopping district to 
trade knives. By the 1930s, knife-swapping went on every day, shady side of the street in summer and sunny 
side in winter. Even in bad weather the swappers found a shelter under loading docks, in the mule barns, or in 
a hospitable shop. The men were experts and serious collectors. Of course, while the trading and bartering 
went on, much male gossip also was swapped. The swappers were an unofficial incubator for public opinion, 
and sometimes in the olden days for public disorder. 

It was probably In the late 1930s when photographer Millard Arrington captured this very typical scene. 
On this day the swappers were congregated at the corner of West Mill Avenue and Broad Street in front of the 
Bruce and Castleberry Grocery Store. Near at hand were the Joe Lowery Mule Barn, Jethro Craft Blacksmith 
Shop, G. W. Lackey Mule Barn, the Kilpatrick Mule Barn, the Kelley Mule Barn, and Joe Peppers Mule Barn--all 
places where the swappers liked to hang out. 

By the 1950s, knife-swapping was mostly an old man’s hobby, and when they died out, the custom dis- 
appeared from the streets of Boaz. Many swappers in this photo have been identified (left to right): Walter 
Brooks, Solomon Shockley, Edward Taylor, Dewey Lowe, Harrison Kilpatrick, unidentified, unidentified, Gus 
Stanfield, P. T. “Pal” Scott, Ralph McClendon, unidentified, Burtis Scott, R. B. Dunn, Son Johnson, Garrett 
Grimes, unidentified person seemingly inside the store, Clint Elder, unidentified, A. J. White, Silvey Simpson, 
Sam Thrasher, Clifford Miller. 
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E. B. “Bunk” Jenkins 
(left) and Eugene 
Buffington were the last 
of the big-time cotton 
brokers in Boaz. They 
are pictured in the cot- 
ton classing room of the 
Farmers Cooperative 
Warehouse and Gin. 
Gene Buffington 
became manager of 
Farmers Cooperative in 
Boaz in 1932. He 
remained in an advisory 
capacity after he moved 
on to be full-time presi- 
dent of Sand Mountain 
Bank. For more than 
20 years he held a seat 
on the New York Cotton 
Exchange, and he was 
a national director of 
the Cotton Warehouse 
Association. He 
became a major landowner in Marshall and Etowah Counties. One knowledgeable person said that most of the 
people in the Aurora area owned their livelihoods to him. His nephew Bunk Jenkins later became manager of 
the Farmers Cooperative. When the national Cotton Producers Association (of which the local cooperative was 
a member) changed over to a poultry emphasis, cotton was no longer king in Boaz. In fact, it wasn’t even 
present. 


This is an undated picture post 
card from Boaz, sold in local 
stores for 60 cents per dozen. It 
pictures Bob Walden with one of 
the Very Important Beings of 
Boaz: the Mule. Long after 
mule culture had disappeared 
from much of American agricul- 
ture, mules were actively traded 
in Boaz. Mules were better than 
tractors in the small farms and 
town gardens of the Boaz area. 
Until roads were substantially 
paved in the late 1960s, mules 
were a Safer mode of transport 
in remote areas than were auto- 
mobiles. 
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Another picture post card from Boaz simply identified John N. Smith and showed him with horses. Presumably 
the card intended to show the livery stable capabilities of the town. Not only did the line of stables on Broad 
Street and elsewhere sell horses and mules, but they also “parked” animals while their owners were in town to 
shop. They fed, watered, and shod the horses and mules. They rented buggies and wagons for the day. Some 
of them sold wagons. 


Soon after 1962, the last mule barn in downtown Boaz closed its doors. It was the Kelley mule barn, operated 
by Roland and Clifton Kelley, farmers from Whitesville community. The Kelleys had run the barn since 1942, but 
the building dated from 1916 or 1917, when it as operated by G. C. Butler, then by Uncle Bennie Gamel. 
Originally it was a livery stable renting horse-drawn vehicles. The Kelleys’ business was mostly to sell mules to 
tobacco farmers in the Carolinas. During the 1950s, Broad Street was being transformed from “Mule Street” to 
a professional district. The new post office was built there, and then the Sand Mountain Bank built a new place 
right next to the Kelley barn (the bank became the city hall of 1998). The old Church of Christ building became 
professional offices. When the barn came down, a parking lot took its place. 
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Governor James “Big Jim” Folsom came to 
Boaz for a big Turkey Trot in 1947. Here he is = 
escorted across Main Street by U. G. “Tater” is 

Haynes of Boaz. Tater and Big Jim were per- ° STORES, isc 
sonal friends dating from days when the future @ 
governor was working around Guntersville. He 
spent his free time at Tater and Ada Haynes’ 
house in Boaz, playing cards with lots of Boaz 
friends and eating at the cafe of Tater’s par- 
ents (Jessie and Lexie Hyde Haynes). Tater 
wound up working for the state as an agricul- 
ture inspector. His friendship with the gover- 
nor paid off in road placement favorable to 
Boaz. Tater was always one of the lead 
organizers of the annual merchants’ fall Turkey 
Trot. So he invited Folsom to be guest of 
honor at the trot in 1947--the very time that 
decisions were being made about routing of 
future Highway 431. 


Tater Haynes (with microphone) and Governor Big Jim Folsom (helping turkeys “walk the plank” are conducting 
the 1947 Turkey Trot, at which the crowd was estimated at 10,000. 
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Boaz Turkey Trot Day, 1947. This is how the big crowd looked from above, viewing toward the east. Notice in 
the upper left corner the Julia Street Memorial Methodist Church and in the next block the old Boaz High School, 
with gym behind. Near the water tank is an impressive white mansion, the home of Naoma Snellgrove, now 
destroyed. To the right of the picture, partially obscured by a grove of trees, is the huge white columned house 
of William Evan and Julia Street Snead, now destroyed. It stood on Lackey Street. Notice also the expansive 
fields which later grew outlet malls. 


Harvest Festival, beginning in 1964, was 
the 1960's version of old Turkey Trot and 
Trade Days. Merchants and townspeople 
were encouraged to dress in old-time cos- 
tume, as did Heath Gilliland; Marjorie 
Gilbreath Cherry, president of Sand 
Mountain Auto Auction; L. P. “Pete” 
Thomas, auto trader who dressed for years 
as the festival’s mysterious “Mountain 
Man;” and Steve Holman. 
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Harvest Festival 1968 featured Diane 
Williams, Ovada Reid, Amilee Pullen, 
Wayne White, Zadie Amberson, and Bill 
Amberson. 


Probably no step did more to transform the face of Boaz than 
the organization in 1950 of the Boaz Housing Authority. 
Pictured here at the Authority’s office in Mount Vernon Homes 
in 1997 are the key leaders who have run it from the begin- 
ning. On the right is L. D. Akridge, the founding director and 
former city clerk of Boaz, who served until retirement in 1985. 
His incredible knowledge of how to get funds from the federal 
government ended substandard housing in Boaz and gave 
decent affordable housing for people who had been living in 
dilapidated shacks in the country. Akridge not only renewed 
Boaz, but much of northeast Alabama got government-subsi- 
dized housing under the name of Boaz. In the center is 
George Everett Cox, who joined the Housing Authority staff in 
1971 as director of urban renewal. He was then director of 
the Authority 1985-1989. On the left is J. V. Knop, current 
director, beginning November 1989. Boaz was the first small 
town in north Alabama to create a Housing Authority. 


Urban Renewal: it changed Main Street 
into a mall and demolished scores of sub- 
standard buildings on the fringe of the 
shopping district. This scene in fall 1975 
looks north on Main Street from the cen- 
ter of town. The Housing Authority han- 
dled applications for funds for this and 
other phases of Urban Renewal. 
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This is the east side of North Main Street, 
looking south, in fall 1975, as Urban 
Renewal almost destroyed commerce. The 
tall grey building is the H. O. Sparks 
Building, also Known at times as the Brice 
Building. With no parking and no front-door 
access to businesses for more than a year, 
several enterprises folded and the mall has 
never since been the throbbing commercial 
center that was once the heart of Boaz. 


WAGNER A major change for the 
eS better in Boaz was devel- 
opment of the Industrial 
Park by the Industrial 
Development Board. 
Mayor Billy Dyar pointed 
with pride to the new 
industries which came to 


Boaz by the mid-1970s. 


A more active Chamber of Commerce pro- 
moted the town with billboards around the 
state. 
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An early 1970's view of Boaz looking west. Boaz 
Boaz pushed out to the county limits and had been swept clean of old run-down industrial 
beyond into Etowah County. sites, but Main Street had not yet been malled. 
Adams Antiques was still Adams Lumber and 
Building Supply (center bottom). H. D. Lee had the 
biggest roof in town (left, where VF Outlet now oper- 
ates). 


A late 1960's view of the business 
district shows the Fiquett Funeral 
Home bottom center. Notice the 
full slate of stores at the intersec- 
tion of Mill and Broad, where park- 
ing lots now substitute. 
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Boaz, June 1997, looking northwest to see First Baptist Church and its parking lots, the old town 
cemetery, the Manor House high-rise, and vast fields for future development. 


Boaz, June 1997, looking east toward outlet malls. The former city hall, now the city court house 
and police headquarters, are near the right edge. Mill Avenue runs eastward along the left edge. 
The biggest white roof in the center is the VF factory store. 
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Boaz, June 1997, looking west along the biggest, newest city road, Billy B. Dyar Boulevard, which 
opened in 1987. The first right turn shown from Dyar Boulevard is Snead Street, passing in front 
of the new Boaz postal facility which was occupied in 1996. The automobiles scattered across 
grass in the foreground represent the continued expansion of the automotive sales industry. The 
land is part of Alexander Ford. 


Boaz, June 1997, looking north on Highway 205, North Main Street. 
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Chapter 7 
THE BOAZ WAY OF LIFE 


May he be blessed of the Lord who has not withdrawn kindness 
to the living and to the dead. 
Ruth 2:20 


Boaz always had a special character that distinguished it from neighboring towns. Its cit- 
izens believed that Boaz was better. In the early part of the twentieth century, people had a say- 
ing that characterized the Sand Mountain towns: 


When the train got to Mountainboro, people got under their seats and hid. 

When the train got to Boaz, everybody got out to meet the tradespeople waiting for them. 
When the train got to Albertville, everything was on fire. 

When the train got to Guntersville, it backed into the river. 


Mountainboro’s reputation related to liquor wars and rowdy behavior. Albertville 
seemed to be devastated by more fires even than Boaz. Guntersville was simply the shipping 
hub. But in Boaz, merchants were hustlers who were glad to welcome you to spend money. 

The early Boaz citizens bragged to everybody, “We have everything in Boaz.” And they 
cultivated their civic reputation for being friendly and helpful to everybody—though T. R. 
Claborn, age 94 in 1995, said,“Boaz used to be famous for not letting black people come 
through town.” 

The Boaz way of life is fascinating social history, an important part of heritage. Not all 
can be recounted or analyzed, but here are some insights. 


“The Singingest Area in the Country” 


Music has been the heart of Boaz culture since settlers first sang their way to the moun- 
taintop. Music has been the only important artistic expression of the community. Music 
equaled culture and equaled community. Almost everybody participated in music. Almost 
everybody sought some amount of training in music. Music could be held in the heart and 
expressed with the mouth regardless of economic condition, equipment, supplies, available 
time. One type of music predominated the local culture. That was Christian music of two 
related traditions: Sacred Harp and Gospel, also known as “Old Book” and “New Book” singing. 
From this basis, several regional stars of gospel music have shone forth, one notable Negro 
blues musician emerged, one notable country singer gained a following, and a bluegrass band 
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gained a big reputation. More importantly, almost every home enjoyed singing. 

Another musical tradition emerged at Snead College and First Baptist Church, and later 
at St. Paul Methodist Church, where Christian classical music was performed and some com- 
position was done. In some pockets of the community country or folk music was enjoyed and 
performed informally. 

Boaz has produced no famous writers, painters, or sculptors. No architectural wonders 
were built. But the music of Boaz encircles the world. The Gospel Music Archives at Snead 
State Community College attempts to contain some of the Boaz Heritage concerning music. 
The museum declared at its opening in the 1980s that it would become the premier research 
center for gospel music. 


Singings and Singing Schools 


The institution of the “singing” has been the backbone of public religion and the back- 
bone of socializing in Boaz history. Boaz used to have “speakings” in the first quarter-century, 
when orators would hold forth on politics and such. But singings proved to be much more fun, 
because everybody could join in. Singings involved throngs of people in harmonizing Christian 
songs. The music was simple, loud, snappy, easily memorized. It made people feel good. 

Who sang the first Gospel note on Sand Mountain? Nobody knows. But no later than 
1881, a singing school was offered on Sand Mountain by J. W. Ivey. By that year, according to 
articles in the Guntersville newspaper, the summer season was already well established as the 
time for “big singings” and singing schools. 

Mount Vernon Baptist Church seemed to be the mainspring of Gospel music in the 
immediate area of Boaz. By 1893, Mount Vernon had an established singing on every fifth 
Sunday. Everybody was invited to bring “well-filled baskets” and two books, if they had them: 
The Old Sacred Harp and the Harmony. “Dr. Martin” was to be on hand to give lessons from 
those standard books of the people’s Christian music. 

The first major musical coup of Boaz was in June 1893, when Prof. A. J. Showalter was 
enlisted to hold a singing school. Showalter was from Dalton, Georgia. He was reputed to be 
the most noted musician of the south—at least in gospel music circles. The venture was held 
under auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church with “Prof.” J. D. McCleskey as master of cer- 
emonies. 

Excited publicity blanketed the area for weeks. Wagons began clogging the roads to 
Boaz a few days in advance. A report from Fenton (later known as Sardis) said, “Every wagon, 
buggy and even the ox carts were pressed into service and filled to utmost capacity.” A base- 
ball game was provided on the day before the singing, for the visitors’ amusement. Prof. 
Showalter came in on the 5:00 o’clock train, and people flocked to greet him. On Sunday 
morning, people thronged the church. The crowd was estimated at 1,000 in one account and at 
2,000 to 3,000 in another. In other words, the population of Boaz doubled or quadrupled for 
this singing school. People who could not get seats in the house kept seats in their con- 
veyances. 

The school began at 11:00. Showalter gave a half-hour lecture and then “sung a lesson.” 
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Recess was declared for 25 minutes. Showalter conducted an exercise until noon. After dinner, 
a group of musicians from Albertville conducted lessons. These included T. B. McNaron, Dr. 
Thomas H. Martin, and Prof. Dyar. McNaron had been Showalter’s student. The school was set 
to continue during the following week. 

The social sidelights of singing schools became evident in this early example. “There 
were more pretty rosy cheeked mountain girls there than you could shake a stick at in seventeen 
weeks,” wrote the local editor. The music inside the church was almost drowned out by all the 
courting that went on outside. The roar and whiz of buggy wheels continued night and day, 
because “boys don’t become discouraged because night comes on.” 

The school was such a success that there was talk of a permanent Showalter singing 
school being established in town. That did not happen right away, but the extensive Showalter 
music network had taken due notice of Boaz. 

In 1896 Van Higgins and Osa Dodd of Mount Vernon invited T. B. Mosley of Georgia to 
conduct a “normal music school” at the church. (See Mosley’s biography in chapter 8.) The 
normal school offered progressively advanced training to persons who wished to become music 
teachers. It fed the network of singings which were sounding regularly in homes, churches, and 
schools. The gospel music culture of Boaz was mushrooming. 

In the next year, J. Henry Showalter and T. B. Mosley jointly returned to Boaz and taught 
a normal school for 20 solid days. Twenty young men found boarding accommodations in 
Boaz so they could study with the masters. So important was the teaching to local people that 
public schools in several nearby villages completely dismissed. A grand concert for the public 
ended the school. 

Both Showalter and Mosley continued to train the people of Boaz in lengthy music 
schools. By 1900 Showalter had relocated his musical “plant” to Boaz. This was basically a 
warehouse and sales facility for his published music books. Roy Perry, who had been working 
in Nashville, was transferred to Boaz to manage the depository. J. Henry Showalter and A. J. 
Showalter continued to appear in Boaz once or twice a year to conduct schools. 

In 1902 Henry Showalter suggested that the singers of the county form a permanent 
organization. Floyd N. Brown of Boaz was elected president of the Marshall County Musical 
Society. Thomas B. McNaron of Albertville; S. L. Conn of Wyeth City; B. FE Sims of Martling; 
and W. W. Amos of High Point were officers. Brown had joined the circuit of music school 
teachers, as had all these men. In 1908 the convention met at Bethsaida Church near Boaz. M. 
M. Blessing was the president at that time, with N. M. Daniel as vice president. By this point, 
numerous local singing conventions had been organized, and the countywide annual conven- 
tion was a showcase for them. 

During this period, no sharp distinction seemed to be drawn between old-fashioned 
Sacred Harp singing and the newer “convention” singing. Both systems were closely related 
and were based on the shaped note system of musical writing. Classes taught how to read the 
shaped notes and other musical theory. Authentic Sacred Harp songs were old, while conven- 
tion songs were constantly being written by the people who taught. Sacred Harp was usually 
sung without musical accompaniment, while convention songs used a pump organ or piano if 
available. Organ was preferred in the early days, as the old-timers considered the piano sound 
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too modern for their ears. They had grown up singing with no instrument or with organ. 

Several characteristics appealed to the people in Boaz. One was the absolute religious 
basis. “Church was the head of the community,” said Watson Smith, one of the oldest men in 
Boaz in 1995. So religious music was deemed appropriate for all. The music transcended 
denominations. Each church in town gave unqualified support to singing schools and singings, 
which were often conducted interdenominationally. 

What gave singings such appeal? The method of shaped notation was simple. Much 
rote learning was involved, and people with sparse education were not prevented from partici- 
pating. Once a person learned some basics, he or she could stand up and be a leader. 

Singings were conducted on a very democratic basis. Once a congregation or school had 
been assembled, the group selected a presiding officer. That person’s role was to find out who 
wanted to lead, or who ought to lead, and then to keep the podium shared around equitably. 
Women and men equally were permitted to lead. Children and old people equally got a 
chance. The singing voice did not have to be beautiful, but simply decisive. The leader had the 
privilege of designating an accompanist, so accompanying duties were also equitably shared 
among those who could do them. The leader declared what song would be sung, raised his or 
her arm to pound the beat, and without further ado, the song pealed forth. 

In a school situation the teacher was always in charge, and that teacher was almost always 
aman. Some teachers became virtually full-time professionals; others made their living from 
farming but took a break to lead schools several times a year. Usually a teacher had engage- 
ments lined up every two to three weeks during the season when farm requirements did not 
confine potential students to home. A charge was made to students for participating in the 
school, or at least for purchase of books the teacher brought along. Or, an offering was taken 
for the teacher. Once a student had enrolled under a teacher, the student had the privilege of 
following that teacher to his next school in order to get more advanced help. 

H. P. Shell of Mountainboro was a teacher who worked the Boaz region in 1907. After 
he led a school at Liberty Primitive Baptist Church, he moved on to Smith’s Institute. He 
amazed the students by seldom holding a book in his hand. He could call the page number of 
any song and could sing by word or note without referring to the book. 

Sometimes, a very good soloist or singing group would be invited to share a special num- 
ber in performance, but the main event was group singing. Increasingly, permanent or semi- 
permanent conventions were patched together, so that good times of one year could be re-creat- 
ed in the next year. For instance, by 1903 Mountainboro had a standard Sacred Harp Singing 
which rotated among churches such as Mountainboro, Whitesboro, Smith’s Chapel, and other 
area meeting places. 

Soon after the John H. Snead Seminary had a permanent building, it began hosting 
singing conventions. Perhaps the first was in 1907. It featured the old-style Sacred harp and 
lasted for two weeks. By this time T. B. Mosley had moved his family from Georgia to Boaz, so 
that he could live and work full-time in this maelstrom of musical enthusiasm. In this new set- 
ting, Mosley began to groom a young singer named J. R. Baxter, who followed him from school 
to school, advancing at each step. He would later become the co-founder of the Stamps-Baxter 
Music and Publishing Company, one of the major promoters of gospel singing. Mosley had 
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become very widely known because of songs he was writing. 

The high point of gospel singing leadership in Boaz came in 1909, when Mosley and 
Showalter pulled off their most important singing school ever. More than 50 boarders came to 
Boaz for the 20-day event. Mosley was siphoned off to Albertville by 1912, where he estab - 
lished the T. B. Mosley Normal Music School. He became Showalter’s editor-in-chief and con- 
tinued to exercise a profound influence on the field of gospel music until his death. 

One of Mosley’s important colleagues was J. A. Collier, born 1888 near Boaz. He 
replaced J. R. Baxter as Mosley’s assistant, and he took over the Mosley school when Mosley 
became editor-in-chief for the A. J. Showalter Company. 

In 1915 the elderly “Uncle” John E. McCleskey urged the singers of Boaz to organize a 
permanent annual singing convention. Dr. D. A. Morton was president in 1917, when it met at 
Snead Seminary auditorium. McCleskey’s son J. D. “Davy” was often the leader, so years later 
people thought the singing was a memorial to him. Then Morton became so prominent in it, 
that people thought it was a memorial to Uncle Joel Morton. Finally by 1940, the singing was 
advertised as a memorial to D. A. Morton. Anyway, all the town ancestors would have proba- 
bly appreciated the music. The singing originated as a Sacred Harp event, and it was main- 
tained well into the 1940s. When Josephine McCleskey Snead died, her brother Davy fulfilled 
his promise to her to sing an old Sacred Harp song at her funeral. 

What was the purpose of the singing? Obviously the social dimension was very impor- 
tant. Young people had more things in mind than singing. Flossie Wells Moore said of her girl- 
hood singings, “The teachers taught theory, but we had our own theories.” The more mature 
participants considered that the essential ingredient was worship of God. It was expected that 
lives would be changed toward righteousness by singing. Conversions were invited. There were 
rough times, however. More than 100 buggies passed through Boaz in April 1910 en route to a 
singing at Douglass (as it was then spelled). During the singing, two men from Albertville were 
shot by two drunks who attempted to block their way. For big music events in Boaz, the local 
editor was often careful to report that “there was perfect order.” 

In 1933 a second generation of singers began to dominate the musical scene in Boaz. 
The Stamps-Baxter Music School was scheduled for the Baptist Church. T. B. Mosley was dead, 
but his disciple Baxter had taken over. The entire Stamps-Baxter family came, including J. R. 
Baxter, Virgil O. Stamps, W. W. Combs, T. M. Jones, Grady Bradford, and the Mount Vernon 
product W. Lee Higgins. 

Another Mosley disciple taught July 23, 1933, at the St. Paul church in Boaz. He was 
Troy Daniel of the Sardis area. All the Daniel family were big singers, but Troy and his brother 
John were destined for real fame. The church promised fans and ice water. The church ladies 
furnished dinner for visitors from a distance. More than 2,500 people flooded into town for 
the singing. 

A month later, Daniel plus W. Lee Higgins of Mount Vernon, now a major figure on the 
national music scene as an official of the Stamps-Baxter organization, helped arrange the 
McCleskey Memorial singing. This had grown so large that the Lackey and Kuykendall Cotton 
Warehouse was cleared out and dedicated to the musicians. 

The music scale shifted during this decade. There was a definite trend toward having 
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“big name” concert groups as guest stars of singings. The Daniel Quartet suddenly bloomed 
forth to meet the demand. The John Daniel quartet was formed prior to 1931, with John and 
Troy Daniel, Eugene Whitt, and Calvin J. Taylor, with Miss Lorene Whitt as accompanist. They 
performed in 1931 on WBRC Radio in Birmingham. John Daniel was serving 1936-1938 as 
music director for First Baptist Church, but with his brother Troy and others, he hit the concert 
road. In 1938 the Daniel Quartet was the biggest sensation in local music. They were destined 
for Nashville, Columbia Records, and the Grand Ole Opry. “The famous Vaughn Daniel 
Quartet” sang at Beulah Church in 1939 and the locals extolled them for “having won much 
fame in many other states.” Quartet members at that time were Carl Rains, Troy Daniel, Wallace 
Fowler, Albert Williams (the pianist) and John Daniel. (See biography of John Daniel in chap- 
ter 8.) 

Beginning in the late 1930s, Eugene Whitt became a leader in the gospel music move- 
ment. Concerts in the 1940s featured the Speer Family, who had roots in the area. The Speers 
sang at Happy Hill in 1945. Normal Schools still were an essential to growth of the movement. 
The 1945 normal music school conducted at Mount Vernon was led by Hovie Lister, teacher of 
voice and piano. He soon organized the Statesman Quartet. The Blackwood Brothers quartet 
sang at Snead College in 1948. 

A new local group in the mid-1940s was the Sand Mountain Vaughn Quartet, featuring 
Odis Moore, pianist; Hubert Johnson, manager and first tenor; Lester Landers, second tenor, 
Gene Starnes, baritone, and John Free, bass. 

After the late 1940s, singings slipped from their central place of glory in the Boaz social 
and religious structure. Public schools were more interesting and demanding, roads and autos 
gave people far-flung options for entertainment, movies and radio were plentiful, churches 
offered extensive programs. Southern Baptists strongly promoted a denominational system of 
church music which leaned toward the classical and depended upon round-note music and col- 
lege-trained leaders. Many songs from the Gospel movement migrated by popular demand into 
the standard church hymnals, with the dignity of round-note notation. The old music also 
made its influence felt in the secular country-and-western music movement. The old foot- 
stomping, heart-felt gospel music conventions began to fall from grace—except in the country 
churches around Boaz, where the style continued to be held in almost exclusive preference. A 
number of local quartets stayed active, including the Keytones led by Boaz Mayor Charles W. 
Smith. However, by the 1990’s, fewer than six churches in the Boaz area had regular all-day 
singings, and none inside Boaz had regular singings. 

In the late 1980s musicians began to rediscover Sacred Harp and gospel on a national 
scale. The music form had been preserved by the Alabama Gospel Singing Convention which 
had been organized in the heyday of 1931. In the 1970s, strong leadership had begun to come 
from Boaz. In 1972 the Alabama convention met at Boaz Neighborhood Recreation Center 
November 11-12. Truman Glassco, music director at Bethany Baptist Church and local school 
principal in Boaz, was the president. The convention came again to Boaz in 1980, and again in 
1989 when Glassco returned to the presidency. In that year, approximately two dozen families 
in Boaz were members of the convention. Bobbie Glassco, wife of Truman and a chief admin- 
istrator of Snead State College, was a gospel convention pianist. Her father had been a singing 
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school teacher. 

Bobbie Glassco can understand this form of music from the intense love of a regular 
practitioner, and she can give it the objective analysis of the college professor. “It began as a 
worship experience for the common people, moved to being an art form for performers, and 
became somewhat commercialized by groups and specialists,” she said. 

In 1980 promoters of gospel music in the area organized the first annual Sand Mountain 
Gospel Singing Festival. It was held at Boaz High School Auditorium. Chalmus Weathers, 
Margaret Craig, Shellie Reagan, and Norris Golden were the organizers. 

A more significant boost from Boaz was launched in 1987 by Truman and Bobbie 
Glassco with the introduction of the Alabama School of Gospel Music. It was offered in con- 
junction with Snead State Community College. It was a new edition of the old normal school 
format. It was graded so that people could progress through levels of expertise. Students 
boarded or commuted for nearly two weeks of training. Daily classes and singings were given, 
and a big public concert ended the school. One lead teacher directed the music, one coordinat- 
ing leader was in charge of logistics (Truman Glassco), and many people enrolled. In several 
years, the main teacher was Tom Powell, a grandson of G. T. “Dad” Speer and son of Boaz resi- 
dents Rosa Nell Speer Powell and J. Edwin Powell. The school continued annually including 
1998, when approximately 170 students were enrolled. This has been the only serious gospel 
music school operational in Alabama, and it attracts students from across the nation. 

Many convention and church singers in the area enjoyed making a videotape in 1987 of 
gospel music they loved. Singers from all over the Boaz area were mobilized by Jimmy Wofford 
of the Mount Zion Baptist Church in Aroney. Wofford had been traveling as pianist with the 
John Daniel Quartet beginning when he was age 15, then he returned home. 


The Singing School Teachers 


No official list has been maintained of gospel singing teachers and performers. It is 
therefore impossible to know all who emerged from Boaz, much less those who simply passed 
through with significant influence. In addition to teachers already mentioned, some of the 
local teachers were these: 

B. F. Sims came to Sand Mountain in 1871 and ultimately settled in Martling. He was 
taught by Greer Ward (or Green Wade?) in 1885. Sims began teaching without benefit of an 
organ of piano. He joined with Floyd N. Brown of Boaz and Homer F. Morris of Blountsville 
to organize a music publishing company. Their book Gospel Tidings No. 1 was widely used in 
Boaz area. More than 2,000 people attended his funeral in 1943. 

W. Lee Higgins was born in 1898 in Mount Vernon community. He studied with Mosley 
and Baxter. He became a music editor for the Showalter Company and began publishing his 
own works with them. Later he became a chief editor and field representative for Stamps- 
Baxter Music and Printing Company. He died in 1953. He was a member of Mount Vernon 
Baptist Church. 

Eugene Whitt, born 1902, was taught by his uncle C. C. Whitt and by Mosley. He direct- 
ed his first song at age 9. He studied under J. R. Baxter Jr. and Ma Baxter, and he attended a 
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Normal Music School in 1922 in Boaz, taught by G. W. Malone. He wrote his first of 250 pub- 
lished songs that year. He taught 185 schools throughout the south under auspices of Stamps- 
Baxter. He spent the last years of his life at the Boaz Manor House and died in 1988. 

J. Leonard Freeman, born 1903, graduated from Mosley’s singing school and the Vaughn 
Normal School. He wrote more than 500 songs and led numerous schools. He moved to Boaz 
in 1951 and died in 1968. 

O. A. Hunt of Boaz, born 1905 and living in 1955, wrote “Send the Power Down” and 
numerous songs published by Stamps-Baxter, A. J. Showalter, and Morris Henson. 

Emmet McCreless was the father of Bobbie Glassco. He was a farmer, but took time to 
teach singing schools in many places until his death in 1976. 

W. H. Hill of Douglas was said by Bobbie Glassco to be the most outstanding teacher 
from the Boaz area during her lifetime. 

Melvin Edison (or Eidson) taught a singing school at Beulah. He boarded with the Wells 
family during the school. 

James R. Maise of Boaz was director of Music at Sardis Baptist Church in 1955. He held 
a bachelor of music degree from the University Conservatory of Chicago and had studied two 
years with Stamps-Baxter in Dallas. He wrote “There’s Coming a Day,’ and “What a Wonderful 
Time.” 

W. O. Pruett, H. H. Conway, G. C. Helms, Robert Allen Smith, Gurley C. Denham, 
Charlie Hearn, U. G. Carr, Homer Hill, Albert Collier, V. O. Fossett, Jesse Cochran, W. H. Hill, 
Hugh A. Wright, Rufus Stewart, Fred Rains, C. A. Barfield, D. D. Brown, B. F. Mosley, T. P. 
Avery, Emmett McCreless, Foncie (or Foncy) Maddox, D.E. Gilbreath, Wilbur Wilson, Grady 
Bradford, W.W. Combs, Eugene Wright—these are a few of the names remembered as singing 
teachers. 


A Gospel Musician of 1998 


Odis B. Moore represents the durable presence of the gospel music tradition in Boaz cul- 
ture. He was born in 1920 in the Mount Vernon community. His grandparents had been pio- 
neer settlers of the area. In 1927, at age 7, Odis got to attend his very first singing school. It was 
held at his own Mount Vernon Baptist Church. The teacher was Troy Daniel, who would soon 
be part of the Daniel Quartet. The school lasted three weeks and ran from 8:00 a.m. until 3:00 
p.m. Daniel taught two methods of reading music: both the lines and spaces and also the 
shaped notes. 

The three-week singing school was an annual event for Mount Vernon Church, and the 
revival started the next week. Young people who had completed the singing school filled the 
choir loft for the revival. 

Odis had only a brief opportunity to study with the famous Veal Stamps and J. R. Baxter, 
who were teaching in Boaz at the grammar school in 1932, under sponsorship of the First 
Baptist Church. But Odis could not get transportation into town. Instead, in annual singing 
schools at his local church he studied under W. Lee Higgins, Gus Thacker, Eugene Whitt, and 
Awtry Haynes. Music was not his main occupation. He married Pauline Mayo, had a stint in 
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military service, studied accounting, and went to work for the Farmers Cooperative in Boaz, 
which became part of the Cotton Producers Association. He worked 24 years in accounting for 
the Cotton Division, and then was transferred to the Poultry Division, known as Gold Kist. For 
16 years he managed accounting for Gold Kist in northeast Alabama. All the while, gospel 
music continued to be his hobby. 

Moore did not become a singing school teacher, but he did become a pianist. He learned 
only from attending the singing schools, from reading some books, and from tips given him by 
big-league pianists on the Gospel circuit. He practiced on the family pump organ. In 1933, at 
age 13, he played for a singing school taught by Awtry Haynes, playing only shaped notes. Not 
until 1967 did he take a formal lesson, and that was for fun. 

About 1940, he and some friends organized the Sand Mountain Quartet. Moore was the 
pianist. The group did concerts and got a radio show. But they scattered in wartime. In 1943 
the group reorganized. They stayed together 1945-1950, doing a daily radio program on WAVU 
with hookup to WGAD and a station in Oneonta. Usually the show was done live, but some- 
times they made “transcription” recordings at a studio in Cullman. 

On the concert circuit, Sand Mountain Quartet occasionally found themselves on the 
stage with Bill Gaither, Wally Fowler, and other noted performers. Either with the quartet or as 
a solo musician, Odis Moore was asked to play for hundreds of funerals and community occa- 
sions. Always he managed to get time off from work in order to serve, usually without any 
compensation. 

Along the way, Odis and Pauline Moore produced two outstanding musicians. His son, 
Dr. Keith Moore, became a teacher in Department of Music at Belmont University (Baptist) in 
Nashville. His daughter, Rebecca Moore Lancaster, headed the music faculty at Snead State 
College and was assistant music director for many years at First Baptist Church. Although the 
children were reared in the “opry” music tradition, they became “opera” type musicians. 

Odis Moore has written numerous gospel songs that have been published in the ever- 
flowing stream of new gospel songbooks. He has played piano or organ at Mount Vernon 
Church for years. 

Every weekend the Moores make their weekly pilgrimage to whatever church in the area 
might be holding a singing. Every Thursday evening, they and Bobbie and Truman Glassco 
drive to Attalla, to the community center, where convention singers from across northeast 
Alabama gather to sing. On any given night, three or four newly published books may be dis- 
tributed to the people. More than three dozen white-haired, friendly, out-going people flip 
through the books, then stand up to take a turn leading the songs. The leader motions Odis 
Moore or Bobbie Glassco or another pianist to the piano. 

Suddenly the sharp, clipped tones sparkle forth from the piano to propel the singers 
along the right track. The pianists know how to jab the melody and rhythm right into the souls 
of the singers, but all the while run their fingers wildly over the entire keyboard. The singers 
flip open their books to a song they have never seen before. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
they tear into the shaped notes, singing at the top of their lungs, rapidly, never missing a note 
nor word. Why does Moore continue with singings? They are very worshipful for him. The 
people who sing are the finest. 
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Community Music Groups 


Boaz people were so crazy about music, that they wanted a music teacher in their public 
school more than they wanted the Three R’s. From 1895 onward, a music teacher, usually a lady, 
was the third teacher on the staff whenever Boaz had a public high school. 

Community choral music emerged early. A glee club was organized in 1893 by John W. 
Thomas, Joel Noel, and C. B. McMahan. Insofar as is known, they were the first organized 
musical group in town. Much of their singing seemed to be confined to political rallies. In 
1900 a choir was organized with 50 members. J. A. Stancil was president, R. M. Benefield was 
vice president. Prof. Floyd N. Brown and J. D. McCleskey were the leaders. A choral society did 
not have the wide appeal that everybody-can-do-it singings offered. Formal choirs passed into 
the domain of Sunday church and into the schools. 

In 1895 four men, named Smith, Jones, Haynes, and McHan, organized a string band in 
Boaz. In June 1900 a brass band was organized in Boaz. The community needed one to liven up 
civic occasions, to greet brides and grooms, and to express the throb of progress in cultural 
form. Willie Williamson, grandson of town founder Billy Sparks, played the tuba in this first 
band. In 1901 the city band played for the Oddfellows picnic. The county newspaper editor 
commended the band and said, “The people of that town [Boaz] never fail to make a success of 
anything they undertake. They pull together which always means success.” Music was a great 
unifier. 

The band must have been hard to maintain, but it kept popping back up. In 1901 the 
Boaz Coronet Band was begun by Dr. D. A. Morton, president; R. M. Benefield, vice president; 
R. L. McCleskey, secretary, M. A. Morton, treasurer, and H. C. Creel and O. T. Snellgrove as 
board members. In 1902 they were still entertaining. The horns must have stopped blowing 
for a while, for a reorganization was afoot by 1907. Apparently the band had purchased a full 
set of instruments. Surely enough, the Coronet Band was back in service in October. In 1910, 
when the Rev. W. A. Murphree was heading music for the Snead Seminary and preaching at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, he organized the brass band anew. 

Again in 1924, the “sacred orchestra” was reinvented. A. Payne Thompson was the leader. 
Jay Browne, Santa Fe Thompson, Ralph Thompson, Leo Head, Alvin Harris were the players. 
They booked engagements at the M. E. Church in Friendship and at the convict camp on the 
main road south of Boaz, where forced laborers were living during the paving of Highway 205. 
Instrumental music took a back seat, however, to singing. 

Band-playing gave an important advantage to Boaz in 1928, when Payne Thompson was 
authorized to organize a band as part of the 167th Army with headquarters in Gadsden. The 
16 players were enlisted not only into the band, but also into the National Guard. Their payroll 
amounted to $70.00 per month total. They were available for concerts and community events. 
This band detachment led to establishment of a National Guard branch in Boaz, complete with 
Armory. . 

Informal barber shop quartets were a reality in Boaz during the first years of the century. 
On Saturdays, men enjoyed the free coffee and harmonized for their pleasure and for the enter- 
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tainment of shoppers. 

In 1941, when children’s choirs had not yet been organized in churches, Prof. J. Alvin 
Keen of Snead College invited children of town to participate in community choirs. One group 
was for children ages 5-10 and the other group was for ages 10-15. Church choirs for children 
soon arose to appeal to this group. 


Folk Music 


Early settlers made room for their Jew’s harps, fiddles, and banjos among other essentials 
in the wagons that rolled toward Boaz. After a hard week’s work in the fields, they would relax 
by picking and strumming and dancing all night. Immigrants on the Sparks wagon train which 
arrived in 1878 brought banjos along with cotton seed and spinning wheels. 

R. E. Maddox, ancestor of the hillbilly band Maddox Brothers and Rose, was a part-time 
entertainer who specialized in black-face singing and banjo picking. He migrated from Georgia 
to the Boaz region as a farmer-singer. Brazillia Noel, an 1880's pioneer, played the fiddle and 
harmonica for neighborhood social occasions in the Happy Hill and Sardis areas. 

More recently, in 1966, a group of families in the Beulah community gathered at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kuykendall for an old-fashioned evening of family music. 
Kuykendall was an avid banjo player. Mr. and Mrs. Jim Conner, Richard Lockmiller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beecher Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Gene Holman, Steve and Archie Floyd were present. The 
occasion was to welcome home Richard and Jim, who had achieved international fame with 
recordings and wanted to play with their old friends, especially Kuykendall. The Sand 
Mountain Wildcat Band joined in the evenings festivities. Monk Daniel rubbed his bow with 
rosin, started playing Rag Time Annie, and for 3.5 hours they played on. 

This rare written account of home music indicates that ordinary music around Boaz cre- 
ated some professional entertainers who carried Boaz style to wider appreciation. The native 
sounds of Boaz had an impact on both the Nashville genre of country music and also on the 
west coast variation. 

Rose Maddox was born near Boaz in 1925 to Charlie Maddox, son of R. E. Maddox, and 
to Lula Gertrude Smith Maddox, daughter of the Rev. Jackson Smith of Smith’s Institute. The 
family walked and hopped freight trains to California in 1933, trying to escape poverty of share- 
cropping around Boaz and the Wills Valley below. Before they left, Foncy Maddox, brother of 
Charles, who was considered a top performer and teacher in the Boaz region before he turned 
to preaching, taught Charlie’s boy Cliff how to play mandolin. 

Rose Maddox has been described as the early “queen of country music” as it began to be 
a recognized classification of its own. She and her brothers had a group known as the Maddox 
Brothers and Rose, under management of their mother Lula. Their hillbilly music became the 
standard-setter for the west coast variety of country music, although the sound came straight 
from Boaz. The band’s lavish Hollywood costumes earned them the title “the most colorful 
hillbilly band in America.” In the mid-1950s Rose Maddox did solo work from Nashville and 
from Los Angeles, and she continued recording until the 1990s. She was inducted into the 
Alabama Country Music Hall of Fame and had a spot on the Country Music Walk of Fame. 
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She died in 1998. 

In the 1950’s the Johnson Family String Band was credited for starting a sort of revival of 
old-time music on Sand Mountain. 

The Sand Mountain Boys, organized in 1989, with a bluegrass style influenced by Rose 
Maddox and others. Gary Waldrep was the organizer. He was a native of Albertville and Boaz 
High School graduate of 1981 who got his professional playing with the Warrior River Boys in 
nearby Snead. Waldrep’s interest in bluegrass began when Kenny Townsel married Gary’s aunt 
Donna McCullough in 1976. He invited Gary to attend a fiddler’s convention with him in 
Walnut Grove, south of Boaz. As he picked up steam playing on the bluegrass competition cir- 
cuit, he played with Wendy Bagwell and the Sunliters. 

Other members of the Sand Mountain Boys were Kenny Townsel, Wayne Crain, Jerry 
Crain. Townsel and Wayne Crain did much of the composing. By 1993 the group had estab- 
lished a headquarters on Waldrep’s McCullough family property in Kilpatrick, not far from 
where Arthur Kuykendall had taught him some banjo techniques when Kuykendall was in his 
80s. 

Waldrep received four consecutive financial apprenticeship grants from the Alabama 
State Council on the Arts to preserve old time traditional music of Sand Mountain. He was 
named the youngest Master Musician of the council. Waldrep got interested in the preservation 
aspect of his music at the suggestion of Jim Conner, a banjo player near Boaz who was also a 
friend of Arthur Kuykendall’s. 

In 1989 the Sand Mountain Boys got their first Grammy Award nomination, for their 
album “Vintage Blue Grass.” In 1993 Waldrep at age 29 won the Old Time Banjo Award from 
the Society for Preservation of Blue Grass Music in America. The group disbanded and 
Waldrep organized The Gary Waldrep Band with Donna Townsel, Bill Everett, Susan Waldrep, 
and Shad Cobb. 

Lanice Morrison of Boaz has played bass guitar and has sung in the pop-rock-jazz 
groups “Warm” and “Hillbilly Romeos.” The groups made recordings and toured the southeast. 

A completely different genre of music that had a root in Boaz was blues, as developed in 
the Negro culture. In Boaz, James Founty showed off his technique playing on the corner of 
Mill and Main for contributions in his tin cup. Then he left town for a while to make record- 
ings under the stage name Dan Pickett. (More information follows in the section,“Negro 
Citizens.”) 

In the field of classical music, David Maze went from Boaz to Europe as an opera singer. 
He was the son of Mary Wells Moore Maze and Glenn Maze of Snead College and First Baptist 
Church. As of 1998 he was singing with the opera in St. Gallen, Switzerland, after performing 
for ten years in Texas, the northeast, and Europe. 


Music Teachers 


Through the years, a few teachers in town offered piano lessons for children. These les- 
sons leaned toward classical techniques and compositions, while instrumental accompaniment 
for gospel singing was taught in singing schools. Misses Gladys and Bertha Mann were the first 
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known teachers. They received students prior to 1917 in the family quarters upstairs at the 
Mann Hotel. About the same time, Miss Ada Williamson also gave piano lessons. Another 
early and enduring teacher was Mrs. Myrtle Chadwick. In the 1920s and 1930s, she was pianist 
at First Baptist Church, serving for 14 years. She organized piano recitals at the church for her 
pupils as late as 1948. Prior to 1937, Eugene Monday taught piano for more than 30 years. 

Maxine Brindley, pianist at First Baptist 1960-1982, also taught lessons, while Evelyn Cox 
Camp taught privately for 46 years. Mrs. Camp at the same time was organist or pianist at First 
Baptist Church 1976-1982 and 1986-1989. Mona Gillespie, First Baptist organist or pianist 
1933-1962 (and later organist at Julia Street Methodist) gave lessons as well. 

Another selection of classical teachers emerged from the Methodist Churches, Emily 
Amos Porter being the most influential. 

Snead College was the inspiration for classical music performance as well as instruction 
for town students. The school’s Lyceum Series of concerts reinforced interests in classical 
music. Frank M. Church of Snead not only performed and taught, but he also composed pro- 
lifically. However, he did not publish extensively. 

Perhaps the most influential classical musicians in town after Frank M. Church were 
Glenn Maze and Rebecca Moore Lancaster. They simultaneously directed music at First Baptist 
Church and at Snead College, and gave occasional private instruction. For many performances 
they combined musicians from both institutions, with very influential results. Maze’s tenure at 
the church was 1960 through 1983. Both Maze and Lancaster were pre-empted by advancing 
responsibilities at the college, but Lancaster’s College Street Singers continued to provide good 
music for the town. 

Among other piano teachers arising from or serving the community were Mrs. J. Edwin 
Powell, Bernice Burns, Mr. Lusk, Francis Hammonds, Dr. Melinda Kitchens Brooks, Bill Duke, 
Michelle Whittington, Max Camp, Sharon Vick, and Deborah Aldridge. 

Private voice teachers have been Paul Doster, Dr. Charles Ellington, Stanley Nelson, 
Rebecca Moore Lancaster, John Ray, Jane Pinion, Christie Eller, Michelle Whittington, Miriam 
Rickey, and Vivian Brown. 


Dancing 


Willie Williamson and his sister Lizzie, pioneer children of 1878 later came under the dic- 
tums of the anti-dancing Baptist Church, but in their teen years they danced many nights away 
as local musicians heisted atune. Square dances added much merriment for the less straight- 
laced citizens. Nancy Stonicher was a favorite square dance partner. Prior to her death in 
1925, she drew appreciative audiences when she did a buck-and-wing dance with a glass of 
water balanced safely on her head. 

Formal dance instruction came late to Boaz. Insofar as is known the first dance classes 
were offered in 1948 by a Mrs. Brock. Children studied acrobatics, tapping, and ballet and they 
performed at local football games. 

Elly Koenig Hart (Mrs. Dan Hart) of Boaz was a German-born war bride who lived in 
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Boaz in 1959. She taught dance in Albertville and Guntersville. 

Others who taught dance at various times were Nancy Brock, Marion Owen, Lucile S. 
Wright, Mary Will Burton, Corky Bell, Josie Plimpton, Libby Otinger Bates, Dr. Darry Martin, 
Karon Corcoran, and Helen Dexter. 


Music Stores 


In the late 1920s the first music store for the greater Boaz-Albertville area was opened. 
George Dewey Phillips chose Boaz and moved from Georgia to start the venture, because he 
wanted to be in the musical climate of the area. He opened his Phillips Music Store on Main 
Street next door to the Alabama Power Company office. He played recordings for the enjoy- 
ment of customers and passers-by. Grand Ole Opry stars such as Jimmy Rogers and Uncle 
Dave Macon, a favorite of the area, visited the store to promote their recordings. 

Phillips branched out to sell battery radios, electric radios, and other appliances, and the 
store came to be Phillips Electric Company. The store closed during World War II. 

In 1958 Mr. and Mrs. J. Edwin Powell opened a piano store. Mrs. Powell taught piano in 
the store. The well-known Speer Family which originated in the area and moved to Nashville, 
appeared at the opening in September. 


Useful Folk Arts 


Specialists in pottery are aware of several successful potters who worked in the greater 
Boaz area, in DeKalb County. The following were listed as potters in DeKalb in 1880: Edmund 
T. Belcher, Thomas J. Henry, William E. Henry, Archie McPherson, William A. McPherson, John 
W. McPherson, James McPherson, and Eliza McPherson. E. E. McPherson continued in the 
business in DeKalb until 1913. Thomas J. Henry died in 1921, and William Belcher died in 
1918. 

This ended an era when four pottery works were functioning in the Belcher’s 
Chapel/Gap area. Clay was dug, pots were thrown and shaped, and kilns were fired there for 
three generations. Some descendants continued work on a more limited basis in the Smith’s 
Chapel area. The potters made practical jugs, churns, and crocks for home use. Their work was 
often unsigned or signed only with a thumbprint in the handle. Today the known pieces are 
worthy of being in a museum and have been exhibited with Alabama folk arts. 

Quilts were the primary graphic expression of an artistic sense. Though greatly treas- 
ured within families, quilts did not make Boaz distinguished. 

Many Boaz men were carpenters, but one was a sufficient specialist to publish a book on 
the subject. He was Randall Beard, who started working as a carpenter in Boaz in 1939. He 
began woodwork as a hobby, built his own furniture, and got into more sophisticated work. 
During two years of service in the US Navy during World War II he gained machine shop expe- 
rience. He built most of his own tools and machinery. 

In 1977 a newspaper article called Beard the first cabinet maker in Boaz. In 1982 he 
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estimated that he had built thousands of kitchens in the Boaz area, many of them during the 
post-war building boom. He often worked from a photograph. He made clocks from all kinds 
of wood, including gears and wheels. He perfected a guitar with an adjustable neck. His book, 
Make It with Wood: Tricks of the Trade from over Forty Years Experience in the Cabinet Shop, 
was published 1983 by the Van Nostrant Reinhold Company of New York. 


Honoring the Boaz Ancestrage 


A quick look at Boaz newspapers for any era will show the importance of funerals and 
cemeteries in the Boaz Heritage. Nothing has gotten more headlines than deaths. The most 
ancient landmarks of heritage are the cemeteries, all well manicured and elaborately decorated. 
And those funeral services! What great occasions. When Martin Armstrong, pastor of St. Paul 
Methodist Episcopal Church went out to preach a funeral for four persons at Brasher’s Chapel 
Methodist Church in 1894, the newspaper reported that it was “a very large crowd. The meet- 
ing was greatly enjoyed by the Christians present.” 

Before settlements were well developed, some settlers were buried on their farms. The 
earliest Watts settlers, for instance, were buried on farmland near Whitesville. The old 1860s 
graves in the First Baptist cemetery started out as family plots beside Indian graves on the 
Sparks farm. Even as late as World War II some people still were buried on their farms. In fact, 
in the early days people who died with highly contagious diseases were not permitted to be 
buried in settled areas. But settlers seemed to have a yearning for a churchyard burial, so the 
Sparkstown settlement (later downtown Boaz), Friendship, Red Apple, and Liberty had their 
cemeteries active no later than the 1860s. In 1899, Boaz city had gotten so busy and the ceme- 
tery so full, that citizens got together some wire to fence it in. 

The unavoidable necessity of burial made an economic impact on the city. Will 
Stonicher in the Beulah community made coffins in his carpentry shop. Coffins were sold as 
furniture by Snellgrove and Gillespie’s general merchandise store. Benefield’s also sold coffins 
and worked into the burial business from about 1903. Then J. P. Gillespie got some training 
and took over in 1908. He soon set up the first undertaking parlor in Boaz, on the west side of 
South Main Street, right next to the office of his brother, the doctor. He embalmed in the rear 
section, showed 12 to 15 coffins in the center, and had an office in the front. His wife, Cora 
Della Lasseter Gillespie, worked with him as needed. By 1929, her daily diary detailed three or 
four funerals a week, and more during flu season. Stillborn babies, infants with pneumonia, 
children injured—all these required her attention. She sold coffins large and small and received 
payments from those who had to spread them out over time. 

The undertaker’s job was to go after the dead body, bring it in for embalming, and take it 
back to the home for the “sitting up.” All bodies required 24-hour watch. Watchers of course 
needed chairs, which the undertaker provided, and they also needed food, which the neighbors 
provided plenteously. Then the body went to church, where all funerals were held. Then the 
cemetery. 

The only exception to this procedure came when the city undertaker was summoned to a 
remote country place in bad road conditions. In that case, the undertaker was prepared to do 
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the embalming at home and carry through the entire procedure in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

An elaborate horse-drawn hearse showed that Boaz had reached big-city status. In the 
1920s, the Gillespies got a motorcar and motor hearse. Mrs. Gillespie kept the car washed and 
cleaned weekly. People started calling for the hearse to do ambulance duty to carry patients to 
and from the hospital in Gadsden. 

The rough country roads until the 1960s caused much difficulty for funeral conveyances. 
E. U. Calvert, pastor of First Baptist Church, told of a harrowing drive when he had to chauffeur 
the casket all the way to Georgia on dirt roads, and then conduct the funeral. 

Many years passed before Gillespie’s embalming room became a “funeral home” in the 
modern sense. When Early Lester was killed by a passing automobile, the town council appro- 
priated $10 to help pay for his funeral (see biographical sketch in chapter 8). Early was one of 
the earliest people to lie in state at the Gillespie-Barksdale funeral office, rather than at home in 
Bethsaida—perhaps because he seemed to belong to the whole town rather than his family 
alone. Since there were no rooms prepared for this sort of thing, the open coffin was placed in 
the front office, citizens volunteered to do the sitting up, and more people came by to see Early 
than most. 

In the late 1930s funeral customs began to change a bit, because more people were pur- 
chasing burial insurance which required them to use a particular undertaker. Gillespie had 
never advertised his services, but his insurance-based competitor in Albertville, the Archer- 
Stanfield Brown Service funeral home, started advertising aggressively. Brown Service even sent 
an agent to set up an office in Boaz. 

Dr. Horsley’s mother-in-law, Rebecca Honea, was the first person in Boaz to be kept in 
the Gillespie establishment and not watched for at least 24 hours. According to old-timers, this 
breech of etiquette “caused a lot of talk.” Not until the 1960s did it become commonplace for 
lying-in-state to happen at the funeral home, and even then old-timers felt it necessary to sit up 
all night with the corpse. 

In the early 1950s, after Gillespie’s daughter and son-in-law Jessye and Bill Barksdale had 
taken over the undertaking, the business moved to the East Mann Avenue mansion of William 
Sparks, which was then the Williamson home. Already Jessye had been working in the business 
by sewing burial shrouds, dressing the bodies of females, doing cosmetic touches, and consoling 
the mourners. The new home had space for funeral services to be conducted, but the prefer- 
ence was for a church funeral. The Barksdales lived upstairs, and even after Bill Barksdale died, 
Jessye kept the business going for over a year. She then sold out to Carr Funeral Homes, which 
built a new chapel on East Sparks Avenue near highway 431. In 1963 Carr was the first place in 
Boaz actually designed to accommodate all the funeral ceremonies, including the services. The 
new business first announced that they would close each evening at 9 p.m. But people insisted 
on staying up all night with the deceased. The custom died very slowly. 

The Gillespies had no competitors in town until April 1939, when the Drinkard and then 
Brown-Service funeral systems sent in Charles and Nettie Fiquett. Mrs. Fiquett, a former Boaz 
schoolteacher, was described this way in the local newspaper: 
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Mrs. Nettie Thomas Fiquett is the lady assistant at Drinkard Funeral Home. She is a conse- 
crated Christian and has a passion for sharing sorrows. She takes charge of the ladies and 
children’s bodies, bathes, dresses, arranges their hair... it is wonderful the sadness she dis- 
plays with her painstaking, conscientious preparation of the body. She is really just a big sis- 
ter to those whom they serve. 


Burial customs created the need for a florist in Boaz. The first was Ethel Bales. She got 
her start by growing flowers so beautifully that people wanted to buy them. She had an inter- 
esting place on Slab Creek one mile north of Boaz. A 1937 write-up described her growing 
techniques—barn fertilizer, grass, leaves, and other natural additives. She cultivated ferns and 
mosses on Slab Creek so that she could incorporate them in her floral designs. She had a hot 
house for winter and a “coolerator” in the summer. She was a familiar sight wearing overalls 
made from flour and fertilizer sacks, a shuck hat, and shoes made from grass or raffia. She 
made her own flower baskets from pine needles and twigs she gathered while climbing trees. 

She had 50 hills of dahlias and sold dahlia blooms for a total of $47 in the previous year. 
Plus, she picked from 300 to 350 pounds of cotton a day. “Most of her flowers are given to the 
sick, churches, hospitals, and funerals,” the write-up said. Soon she set up a real business, driv- 
en by the need to support three dependent children after her husband died. She began to order 
flowers from the “city greenhouses.” The local newspaper reports about city social events began 
to include descriptions of the flowers that were obviously florist-ordered—a new Boaz status 
symbol. Although Ethel Bales earned enough money to travel widely, even abroad, she liked to 
give flowers away, cheering the sick and sorrowful. 

In early days of Boaz, it was customary to designate men friends of the deceased as pall- 
bearers and women friends as “flower girls,” or “ladies who will handle the flowers.” The flower 
bearers marched or drove with the flowers behind the casket as it moved to the cemetery. 

When the very old or very important people of town died, it was customary to have a 
three-preacher funeral. The services would be held in the deceased’s own church, but as a sign 
of town-wide respect, preachers representing all of the “Big Three” churches would officiate. 
Even in the country, multiple preachers were desired. At least one of those preachers could be 
counted on to deliver a full-scale sermon. E.U. Calvert, who was pastor of First Baptist Church 
1940-1944, returned to the church in retirement. He then served 36 different churches as inter- 
im pastor. Being so well known in the area, he was often asked to conduct funerals. He earned 
the nickname in the 1980s “the Cemetery Preacher.” 


Hillcrest Cemetery 
The origins of the main town cemetery are unknown. By 1904, the old First Baptist 
Cemetery was full. Indians had buried there and whites were using it by 1861. Billy Sparks 


came to be the owner, and he intended for the Baptist Church to maintain it. Special arrange- 
ments had to be made for Joel Noel in 1904—but he was special, being a very early settler with 
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a very prominent family and a very big reputation. His gravestone at the Baptist cemetery is 
now almost illegible, but this much can be read: 


mourns in thee 
a husband lost 
the poor a friend 
who felt what 
friendship cost. 


By 1906 some arrangement had been made for burial at a new place, known first as “the 
West Side Cemetery.” One of the first burials there was of H. J. Benefield in 1907. Born in 
1852, he was one of the earliest and biggest business operators in the city. After a while, the 
cemetery was called by a more pleasant name, Oak Hill, but usually it was simply Boaz 
Cemetery. Not until 1947 was it referred to in city records as Hill Crest (later Hillcrest). 

It was a city-owned cemetery from the start. But the city had little or no staff to be tak- 
ing care of it, so it was an informal community effort. In 1919 the city officials were looking 
for the lost plat of the cemetery which somebody had borrowed from City Hall. Apparently it 
was never found. 

By 1929 the women’s clubs in town had assumed responsibility for grounds mainte- 
nance. An appeal was made in 1929 for volunteers to come on March 29 with tools for clean- 
up day at “Boaz Cemetery.” “Anyone who cannot come is asked to send someone in his stead,” 
said the organizers. “Ladies will serve dinner. Any lady who is unable to send dinner to the 
cemetery will please send it to the post office.” Cora Della Lasseter Gillespie, wife of the town 
undertaker, dutifully noted in her diary that she had “caried [sic] dinner to the semitary [sic]” 
after her day’s work burying Mrs. Moor’s daughter. All this after having funerals for four 
straight days, volunteering to clean the Baptist pastorium, and sending groceries to a family. 
She also planted her garden and cleaned yards that week and helped the Junior Department of 
the Baptist Sunday School with an Easter egg hunt. 

A federal program during the Great Depression, the Reconstruction Finance Corp., pro- 
vided a grant in 1933 to improve the cemetery. At that time the city took the lead to clear 
weeds and to put the driveways in good shape. The decision was made to plant grass, but the 
RFC money was already exhausted and donations were needed. 

The Boaz Garden Club, particularly Hattie Rigsby, adopted the cemetery as its beautifica- 
tion project. The arched stone entry was built in 1940. A photo shot at that time shows a bar- 
ren landscape. A caretaker was placed in the cemetery by the club in 1941. In 1947 the city 
was helping the volunteers to employ a caretaker. Apparently anybody could be buried there 
without cost. But in 1944, the city decided to start charging $5.00 to dig a grave in the ceme- 
tery. At that time the driveways were treated with slag, the first attempt at a hard finish. 


Decoration Days 


To people from outside north Alabama the custom of “decoration day” seems a quaint 
local custom. In Boaz it has been a serious occupation. By 1893 decoration days for all the 
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area cemeteries were well fixed on every calendar. Newspapers treated these as the major social 
and religious occasions that they were. 

People from Boaz town evacuated the city on every Spring Sunday to traipse from one 
country cemetery to another. Each buggy carried occupants dressed in their best, and also the 
obligatory “well-filled basket” for dinner. And of course, flowers from the yard. 

Decoration day had been preceded by a work day, when the cemetery was scraped clean 
of upstart weeds and plants. Kinfolk who lived close to the cemetery took special responsibility 
and welcomed all the extended family to drop by to sit under the yard trees for cool water and 
conversation. 

The Boaz town cemetery next to First Baptist Church had decoration day on the third 
Sunday in May. Horton celebrated on the first Sunday in June. Mount Vernon’s historic day 
was the first Sunday in May, and it was a huge community event. Red Apple decorated on the 
third Sunday in May. 

Elaborate church services accompanied the decorating. In addition to the usual preach- 
ing, praying, and singing, there were memorial solos, essays, and recitations. The names of the 
recently deceased were read and mourned. 

A report from Red Apple on June 2, 1893, said: “Bro. Black gave us one of his highest ser- 
mons after which the people retired to the cemetery for the purpose of distributing the beauti- 
ful flowers on the graves of those who had gone on. It was a solemn occasion and we felt that 
God was with us.” 

The report from Boaz said on May 25: “Decoration Day was largely attended. This is a 
beautiful custom—one that the bright spirits of our departed friends look down upon, if they 
are permitted to visit this planet again, with peculiar pleasure and delight.” 

By the 1940s, decoration days were causing a serious problem for the city churches. City 
choirs could not sing, classes had no teachers, and offering plates were empty. In the 1940s 
First Baptist Church asked people to take their flowers to country cemeteries on Saturday or 
early Sunday, in order to be back in their regular duties on Sunday. As late as the 1970s First 
Baptist was reminding people not to forget to drop off their offering before going to lay flowers 
on Mama’s grave. 

In the 1990’s, decorations still felt obligatory to long-time Boaz people, but often they 
only dropped off an array of artificial flowers on their family’s beautifully landscaped green 
graves sometime during the appropriate weekend. Big dinners on the ground were reduced to 
smallish family reunions with a bucket of take-out chicken. Preaching services were ordinary. 
However, country churches still resorted as traditional to canceling services when neighbor 
churches had decorations. Several of the country cemeteries had become incorporated with 
volunteer boards of directors administering trust funds and annual dues which paid the care- 
taker and beautified the grounds. 


Friends and Neighbors 


When the elder citizens of Boaz were interviewed in preparation for writing this history, 
they were asked why they liked Boaz. “Friendly people,” was the universal answer. According to 
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those most knowledgeable, the Boaz way of life encourages friendliness without nosiness. 

Willouise Jenkins, Boaz banker for fifty years, said: “The people make Boaz go. We know 
everybody, we know whom to call. We understand each other.” 

“We pull together,” said some. Any long-time citizen could recite examples such as these 
representative few cases: 

In April 1893 death took W. J. Young of Social Circle, a settlement due north of Boaz 
(Social Circle has been identified as being on the west side of the Boaz-Albertville Highway 205, 
just north of a pond and just south of Medlock Road. A school in this community served peo- 
ple who lived in between Mount Vernon and Beulah Schools.) The deceased was a member of 
Mount Vernon Church. On April 5, 36 men and boys arrived at his farm with 17 mules and 
horses. By 10:30 in the morning, a 12-acre field had been plowed, corn had been dropped, fer- 
tilizers had been distributed, and all was well covered. The widow would have a corn crop and 
could survive. “This shows how much we appreciate our friend and neighbor,” said the workers 
via the newspaper. 

When Pete and Maurell Thomas had typhoid as children and were expected to die, Mrs. 
D. K. Searcy, wife of the bank president, sat up with them all night. She was their enduring 
friend with sharing and encouragement. 

Chalmus Weathers’ family gave their rural mail carrier, Charlie Murphree, hot bricks 
heated in the fireplace, so he could warm his feet as he continued on his route. The next day, he 
would bring the bricks back to exchange. On down the road, Murphree took time to measure 
a child’s foot so that the parents could mail-order shoes for him. 

G. L. Vaughan told many instances of how the community helped his family in his auto- 
biography, Cotton Renter’s Son. The entire family of nine came down with measles. Only the 
mother was spared. Many neighbors came to help—Ellis and Maggie Young, the Stricklands, 
the Culpeppers, and the Lowerys. They fed livestock, milked cows, cut wood. When the family 
was struck with typhoid, neighbors and Mount Vernon Church members stayed up nights to 
nurse the sick. 

The custom continued in 1937. In February, the entire Friendship community gathered 
to build Smith Dyar’s barn back. A fire had destroyed the building and more than 700 bushels 
of feed, wagon, harness and other farm equipment. When the neighbors came to the rescue, 
more than $90.00 cash was raised. Dozens of farmers promised loads of hay, corn, and fodder. 

Another Boaz mail carrier, Lee Law, was faithful in bringing the comics from his Sunday 
newspaper to little Elon Helms (later Mrs. Foote) on his route through isolated farms in Mount 
Hebron. In exchange, her mother would leave an occasional bundle of corn or a homemade 
sweet in the mailbox for him. 

Basil Camp, an insurance man, went out to collect a payment from a rural woman. He 
found that the cow had just died and the family were distraught. He could see that many chil- 
dren depended on that cow. He returned later with enough contributions to buy a new cow, 
and handed the lady of the house a list of the contributors. 

In 1937 D. L. Peppers near Double Bridges lost his home and household goods in a fire. 
In May more than 40 neighbor men quit their own plowing, hitched up their mules to large 
logs on their places, hauled the logs to a nearby sawmill, sawed the timber into boards, and built 
the Peppers’ house back. Meanwhile, the wives were busy quilting and raising money. They 
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sent stoves, furniture, hams, canned goods, and groceries. 

In 1912 the Liberty community rallied around Thomas Moore, an orphan boy who was 
suffering from tuberculosis. When he died after a long time in the care of the community, he 
was buried by them. 

In the 1920s Pete Thomas, one of eleven children born in a two-room log cabin near the 
train depot, had no coat. He recalled in 1995 how he shivered while working downtown, trying 
to earn some money for his family. Mr. Forney Lowery said, “Pete, ain't you cold? Where’s your 
coat?” Pete shyly said, “I left it at home.” Mr. Lowery reached into his dry goods stock and 
handed him a good fleece-lined overall jacket. 

Shortly before her death, Lola Ross Sanford, wife and mother of two Boaz mayors, 
explained why she liked Boaz: “In Boaz, the love just flows. I feel it all the time. We have won- 
derful friends.” 


Charity Organizations 


Eventually, the kindness of neighbors needed some organization so that the growing 
community could be fairly treated. The first system emerged out of World War I, when battle- 
front needs required local organizations of the Red Cross. Women in the community such as 
Hattie Williamson Gillespie and Mrs. Will Snead organized in Boaz, and in 1919, they related to 
the Marshall County Red Cross chapter headed by Miss Myrtle Morton. The Red Cross that 
year waged a fight against tuberculosis. E. O. Creel, Thomas D. Eubank, and Y. Burke headed 
the Red Cross drive. This may have been the first time that a charitable fund-raising drive was 
made throughout the community. Annual drives continued, and in May 1940, the city council 
made a $25 donation to the town’s Red Cross quota. 

In 1932 the city of Boaz was having to use tax dollars to provide charity care for a Mrs. 
Matthews and child. The city had apparently formed a Community Welfare Association. The 
first directors’ terms would expire in 1935. They were J. E. Thompson, H. G. Bailey, and S. B. 
Wilson. Those to expire in 1936 were Mrs. T. C. Pullen, B. V. Hunt, and Jeff Roberts. Directors 
whose terms were to expire in 1937 were Mrs. R. R. Wells, Mrs. Naomi Snellgrove, and W. G. 
Roden. In November 1932 the council was to elect new directors. 

The Welfare Association gave rise to the Committee on Public Welfare around 1939. It 
apparently organized the first consolidated fund-raising effort to unify the town’s primary civic 
organizations in systematic assistance to needy families. Mrs. J. E. Thompson was chairman, 
and other members of the committee were Mrs. O. B. Hunter, Mrs. C. M. Elrod, Mrs. G. W. Cox, 
and Mrs. O. L. Dickson. They had been assisted by E. F Whitman and G. C. Butler, who had 
donated a large quantity of cornmeal. Mr. Medlock and Coy McPherson of the Rialto Theater 
had sponsored a charity show which netted 97 cans of fruits and vegetables and other contribu- 
tions. 

Contributions totaling $272.89 had come from the Red Cross, Civitans, charity show at 
the Rialto, Boaz Oddfellows, and other sources. “We ask for your cooperation in reporting any 
families in distress,” said the committee. They had assisted almost 40 families at Christmastime 
1939. 

In 1959, when Joe Spears became the first full-time worker for the Chamber of 
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Commerce, he organized the first United Givers Fund. Tom Wheeler, manager of Marshall 
DeKalb Electric Cooperative, was the first president, and Joe Elder, manager of H. D. Lee Co., 
was the first drive chairman. He reported that the first goal of $18,500 was met with 

no trouble. 


Minority Groups in Boaz 
Negro Citizens 


Negroes have been so few in Boaz that they are worthy of note. Negroes had a big part 
in the first labors that hacked a path into the wilderness. Edward Cox and Claibourne Smith 
brought slaves with them to establish their lands in the early 1800s. The strong Black men 
felled the trees that created a ford over Slab Creek and improved the Cox Turnpike road across 
the mountain. 

What happened to those Blacks is not known. Possibly they were granted freedom to 
find a kindred community where they wished. The 1850 census showed several free Negroes 
living on the Cox place in Marshall County and elsewhere in the county. In the 1870 census, 
there were almost no Negroes in the county; none in the area of future Boaz. It was understood 
that those Negroes associated with the Coxes were granted freedom before the Civil War or 
some land after the Civil War and established a colony near Attalla. 

The settlers who flocked to Sand Mountain in the 1880s expected to own and to run 
farms with family labor. A few white families came along as renters who worked for owners of 
big farms. No Blacks homesteaded or came to future Boaz seeking their own land. 

Possibly the first Black person to live in Boaz after it became a named town was the hired 
man of W. Hamp Bynum. He came with Bynum to take care of the farming while Bynum took 
care of his store. Bynum set up shop as a bachelor in Boaz in 1889 and built his home in 1893. 

Dr. and Mrs. William T. Gillespie had Negro servants living at the back of their home on 
South Main Street, and one of their outbuildings came to be used as a school for Negro chil- 
dren, probably in the 1920’s. Their strip of servant houses was called “Blue Goose Alley,” 
because it also bordered the Blue Goose Gin. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. M. E. Mann had a couple of families of Negro servants working at the 
Mann Hotel in 1900. They lived on the hotel premises as cooks and laundresses. 

J. E. Snellgrove had a Negro employee in 1898. The Negro was accused of stealing money 
from Snellgrove. Bailiff Joel Noel captured the accused and restored the money, and the news- 
paper reported the crime in a “what else did you expect?” tone. 

In the 1890’s there may have been an attempt by a few Blacks to establish themselves in 
the area as solid citizens. In 1897 George Copeland of Mountainboro came to Boaz to renew 
his four-year subscription to the Sand Mountain Signal. The editor described him as “an honest 
industrious citizen, a Populist Republican, and very well-to-do with a credit in town if he wants 
it.” By 1900 W. E. Murphree was the only “darky on the Signal’s subscription list.” 

“Uncle Jimmie” Snead (cotton merchant James E. Snead) employed Will Davis, who 
died in October 1938. He had come to Boaz several years earlier bearing letters of reference 
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from prominent Alabama families. He became the focus of interest in town, because of his leg 
injuries received in the Spanish American War. One leg bone had been blown out of place and 
reversed. The leg had become “hard as marble,” but he walked without a bobble. Davis was 
described appreciatively as “a white folks Negro, typical old southern darkey. . . insisted on 
working for the old southern families.” 

The Ed Spradlin family brought Mack Griffin and Bit Bonnet to Boaz, possibly from 
Georgia, probably at the turn of the century. Griffin married Ada Murphree from “Ferry 
Quarters” in Guntersville. She was the niece of John Murphree, a preacher. Griffin worked at 
the Boaz Oil Mill, fired the furnace at downtown businesses. The Griffins became the most 
noted and appreciated Black family in Boaz. 

They were well established in Boaz prior to 1910. Ada Griffin worked in the home of T. 
A. and Lizzie Snellgrove. The Griffins’ children included Alex, born 1909; Sam, L. D., and John 
Adams. Daughters were Annie, Jo, Bernice, Quincy Mae, Ernestine, Inez, and Ada Mae. 

L. D. Griffin became a truck driver. Quincy Mae Griffin began working for the 
Snellgroves at age 14. She was trained as a cook, baby nurse, and general domestic. She also 
worked for Mrs. M. O. Brock, Jeanette Calvert, and others. Quincy Mae married Jay McQuary, 
a preacher from Steel, Alabama. She had a daughter named Mary Magdalene. Mary Magdalene 
had sons named James Robert and Cornelius. 

The Griffins’ daughter Inez, born 1916, was first employed by Mrs. Jimmy Thomas. She 
married Hubert Davis July 31, 1931, with the wedding at Popular Springs Baptist Church. The 
minister was Charlie Hartley, who worked for J. D. Pruett and Deed Blalock’s soft drink bottling 
plant. He also worked for the Boaz Water Board. Inez Griffin Davis worked in the homes of 
the Hunters, Mastins, Whitmans, Elrods, Barkers, Ambersons, and Tates. She also worked at 
Quality Cleaners. She and her husband Hubert Davis were talented dancers. They sometimes 
entertained at Oliver Dooley’s cafe. 

When Boaz began to have labor-intensive industry, Black workingmen were needed by 
the owners. Negroes were probably recruited for their jobs, and mill owners had to provide 
housing for them. Andachurch.  Trilbie Wester in 1995 recalled that “Riley Wells and Dolph 
Beaty owned the Nigger Quarters.” These were five little houses located in the southeast sector 
of town, near the mill, on land of T. A. Snellgrove. A spring flowed nearby, and it acquired the 
name Popular Springs—though some said that was a misprint or mispronunciation for “Poplar 
Springs.” Since the area was low, it was called by some “The Bottoms.” Riley Wells’ personal 
servants were Maggie and Ed Anderson. Wells built a house for them on Mill Avenue. Ed did 
odd jobs and Mag was the housekeeper. (See paragraphs on Popular Springs Baptist Church in 
chapter 12. See also the section on Negro schooling in chapter 10.) 

According to Oswald Geiger, whose father moved to town in 1893 as the town photogra- 
pher, the Negro district was known as “Sleepy Hollow.” Oswald as a boy in the 1912-1920 era 
went with his friends to observe services at the black church there. The Blacks made no com- 
ment, and the boys decided that those church services were no different from the others in 
town. 

Among the Negro men who worked at the Boaz Oil Mill or the Spinning Mill were Wiley 
Simmons, Eskin (Cricket) Embry, Ed Anderson, Dan Hill, George Mitchell, John (Sonnie) 
Embry, Jasper Crotcher, and Jordan (Frogy) Graves. Cricket Embry was the son of 
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Mag Anderson. He later worked as a presser at Boaz Cleaners. Another was Ike Williams, who 
lived in a red house behind the Peppers Mule Barn on Broad Street. 

Other Black residents and other residences for Blacks were scattered about the city. For 
instance, a servant’s house was located on the lot with Hyde’s store on Main Street. A cluster of 
poor quality houses was owned by Blacks in the area that became Mount Vernon Homes. These 
houses were cleared in urban renewal. 

“Hambone” was the nickname of a popular worker named Henry Jordan, husband of 
Verna. He worked for Van Waldrop’s Ford Motor Company in the 1930s, then for the Chevrolet 
dealer. 

Joe Graves drove a truck for Tater Haynes. Graves and his wife Sadie lived in a room in 
the Haynes barn. Mrs. Graves cooked for the Hayneses and the Elrods. 

Industries gave the town enough wealth that the wives of owners could afford household 
servants. The wives of Black laboring men found employment in this way, and other women 
were brought to town as domestic servants. 

Gradually, a few families of Negroes earned a permanent and essential place in Boaz. In 
the mid 1930s it was stated in a newspaper survey that 90 Blacks lived in Boaz and generally 
provided an important service to the town. Some of them gained legendary status. One was 
a very tall man remembered as “Nigger Bit” or “Bett” Bonnet. He was an expert butcher who 
was in demand anytime a hog was to be killed. He drove a Model T Ford. It was said that “Bit” 
traded in moonshine whiskey. When he had goods available for sale, he put a match over his 
ear, so that his patrons in the city could place their orders. 

At some point probably in the 1930s, some Negro men in town played on a baseball 
team. Star players were Roosevelt Milner, the catcher, and Alex Griffin, the shortstop. 

Ella, a Negro woman with no education, worked as a cook for the O. B. Hunters and 
lived in a house behind theirs. Although she was illiterate, she could quote the Bible at length. 
She married Jim Stringer, a man so strong that he could pick up a refrigerator and set it in a 
wagon without help. This couple later moved to Albertville, as did many Negro families. There 
was a larger Black community there, with a church, cemetery, and social organizations. 

Alice Truss, born in Bessemer in 1909, came to Sand Mountain as a housekeeper. She 
went house to house doing laundry. In a 1990s interview at her nursing home residence in 
Gadsden, she recalled that “Main Street wasn’t no street. It was a dirt road.” A friend who 
commuted from Gadsden to do housework in Boaz got Mrs. Truss her job in the 1950s. She 
worked for Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Goss. She lived in a little house beside the railroad track. 
Among her laundry clients were Jessye Barksdale, Lola Sanford, and Lillian Bynum. Mrs. 
Barksdale and husband ran the funeral home; Sanford and Bynum were wives of mayors. 

Mrs. Truss was first married to Dan Turner, a cook at a hotel in Albertville. He could not 
read or write, so she read recipes to him. He later died in Gadsden, still working as a cook. Her 
second husband was Arthur Truss, whom she banished for drinking too much. Care for Mrs. 
Truss became a special project for Girl Scout Troop 72 of Boaz. 

Ada and Mack Griffin’s son Alex became the favorite Black citizen of Boaz. When he 
was about ten years old, his mother dispatched him to the barber shop of Chester and Henry 
Rutledge to learn the trade of shining shoes. Several old Boaz citizens believe that Alex was a 
bootlegger in his early life. Then he became a preacher in 1951. He was ordained in 1954. All 
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the while he shined shoes, with his latest post being the C. V. Johnson Barber shop, beginning in 
the 1970s. After a lifetime of activity in the Boaz Popular Springs Baptist Church, he moved to 
Albertville to be assistant pastor at St. Paul Baptist Church. He retired from the shoeshine stand 
in 1982, amid much affectionate congratulating from Boaz. But he continued his preaching and 
was recognized along with other local clergy. 

The sister of Alex Griffin was Ada Mae Griffin Chapman. Her children grew up in Boaz 
making the long daily trek to Guntersville on a school bus. The Chapmans were given a garage 
apartment at the Mastin home. Then in 1967 her daughter Sue became the first Black student 
in Boaz High School. A successful student, Sue Chapman married Sammy Herron, with a 
home on Doris Street in the Mount Vernon Homes area. In his old age, Alex Griffin came to 
her home for care. He died during hospitalization at Boaz and Albertville Medical Center June 
1, 1995, at age 85. His sister Ada Mae Chapman had died in 1984 at Mount Vernon Homes. 

Perhaps the most widely known Boaz Black citizen was James Founty, best known by his 
stage name Dan Pickett. He married Betty Williams. Their children were Rex and Ruth. He 
lived with the Mosley family in Boaz. He worked at Gillespie Drug Store, and he stoked the 
furnaces downtown. In between, he sometimes pulled a rocking chair to the corner of Main 
and Mill, and played his guitar. Appreciative listeners would fill his tin cup with coins. 

He left Boaz to travel and to make recordings of his blues music. He eventually returned 
to Boaz and told about his travels as a cook on the east coast. In the opinion of some blues 
experts, Founty/Pickett was a “superlative” example of southeastern blues performance. His 
recordings are rare but sought by aficionados of the art form. 

Some of the best restaurant cooking in Boaz was done by Black people. Sims Earl 
Boykins cooked at Dan Columbus’ Victory Cafe. His daughters Mary Kate Havis and Louise 
Avery lived on in the area. Boykins’ daughters mentioned in a 1996 interview that Blacks were 
not permitted to eat at the cafe, but on Thanksgiving Day, they were able to get a meal while 
sitting on milk cartons. 

Elbert Williams cooked at Red’s Cafe, but his main job was managing the Gillespie cot- 
ton farms. 

Mary and Fred Joe Rhines cooked for Mrs. George Cox and others of the Cox family. 

He was a deacon at the Popular Springs Baptist Church. He was the first Black employee of 
Boaz and Albertville Hospital, according to his daughters. Mrs. Rhines’ mother was Emma Lee 
Johnson, who with her daughter Evie worked for the Claude Elrods as domestic servants. 
Among the Rhines children who lived and went to church in Boaz were Jay, James, Joe, and 
Rose Rhines. Rose Mary Rhines, born 1952, was one of the chief leaders of the Popular Springs 
Baptist Church in the 1980s and 1990s. 

The Black citizens of Boaz made a significant contribution to the comfortable way of life 
enjoyed by many of the citizens. In return, they lived on low wages, handouts, and after public 
welfare programs were enacted, on commodities provided by the government. Sue Chapman 
Herron told of growing up without always having milk to drink. She had to miss school in 
order to pick up commodities when they were distributed, and she spoke of the kindness of 
families who slipped them treats. She remembered fondly a Mrs. Bradley who gave every Black 
child in town a small gift at Christmas. 
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Houses were sub-standard and improvised, until Urban Renewal cleared them away as 
slums, and Federal Civil Rights guaranteed access of Blacks to the public housing developments 
such as Mount Vernon Homes. 

Blacks who were originally welcomed in Boaz were needed for their labors in home or 
industry. They suffered some outright abuse and learned to avoid eye contact with White peo- 
ple. On the other hand, those looking back from a safer environment of the 1990s unfailing 
expressed appreciation for the charity they received. 

Blacks who were not needed for specific jobs in Boaz were not welcomed. Boaz has had 
its Ku Klux Klan. Older citizens remember the occasional parade through town with men sup- 
posedly disguised in white robes. All the citizens knew who was who, however, because of the 
shoes. Most men wore the same pair of shoes all the time, so there was no doubt who was 
under the robe. In 1927 a “Klan Hall” existed somewhere in town. The Klan conducted a late- 
summer revival which was widely attended. 

The role of the Klan was intimidation. They whipped Negroes and also Whites for mis- 
behavior such as wife-beating or thefts which were blamed on them. Whites as well as Blacks 
feared the Ku Klux. When Pauline Moore Mayo was a child, the family was driving their wagon 
to church at Beulah when they encountered the Klan on the road in daytime. The horses were 
spooked and ran, and the little girl was thrown from the wagon. 

Much violent anti-Negro rhetoric was printed in the Boaz newspapers in the first twenty 
years of the century. Race was a hot issue, even though Whites in Boaz had little reason to be 
concerned. Word got out, however, that Boaz was not a place that Negroes should seek to live. 
Even some of those who worked in Boaz preferred to live in Gadsden or Albertville. However, a 
core of Black citizens who had lived in Boaz over several generations had become deeply rooted 
in the town, among them Sue Chapman Herron, a supervisor at H. D. Lee Co., and her family. 

In 1990 the Black population of Boaz according to census records was 56, or .8 percent of 
the total. No Blacks were counted in Sardis City, Mountainboro, or Douglas. 


Hispanic Citizens 


The 1990 U. S. Census found 25 persons of Hispanic origin in Boaz, out of 289 in all of 
Marshall County. Judging from appearances and common conversation, the numbers escalated 
drastically in each following year. The Census Bureau projected a 35.3 percent increase county- 
wide in Hispanics by 1994, but no separate count was reported for Boaz. Many census experts 
said that the numbers were underestimated. 

By 1997 stores in Boaz were erecting signs in both Spanish and English. Schools were 
studying how to serve children who arrived speaking insufficient English. Grocery stores start- 
ed stocking some ingredients for Mexican and Central American cuisine, and one store on high- 
way 205 north of Boaz was exclusively a Hispanic market. 

The bulk of Hispanic immigrants seemed to live in Albertville, but many of them worked 
in Boaz at the Gold Kist poultry processing plant. The poultry industry seemed to be the main 
attraction for permanent Hispanic residents. The poultry plants needed the labor which it was 
unable to hire from the previous population group. James Nelson, retired Baptist missions 
executive and native of the Mount Vernon community, retired back to the Boaz area in 1996. 
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With a background in Spanish language, he and his wife Annis Dodd Nelson began to help 
organize a Bible study group. He estimated that at least 300 persons of Hispanic descent 
worked in Boaz in 1997. Additionally, Spanish-speaking migrant farm workers continued to 
pass through the area. 

The upward trend of Hispanic workers may have begun in the 1960s, when migrant 
laborers were brought to Marshall and DeKalb Counties to harvest crops. On August 29, 1963, 
a group of Hispanics were pictured harvesting sorghum cane for the Cobb Syrup Mill. Of 
eleven people pictured, almost half were little children. Those identified in the picture were 
Estargio Ramon, Haracio Ramon, Casimero Ramon, Relia Ramon, Elfida Ramon, Casimire 
Ramon, Ramona Ramon, Mike Gonzales, Hermen Gonzales, Jose H. Ramon, and Gilberto 
Ramon. 

Churches mobilized to extend some ministries to the temporary Spanish-speaking resi- 
dents, but nothing substantial was launched in Boaz. Two attempts at starting Baptist churches 
for Hispanics in the immediate Boaz vicinity did not succeed, nor did a ministry of the 
Assembly of God in Boaz. A later ministry sponsored by Chapel Hill Baptist Church in 
Albertville did take root in February 1996. Snead State College began offering evening courses 
in Spanish language in the 1970s. 

James Nelson estimated that fewer than half of the new Hispanic workers considered 
Sand Mountain as a temporary situation. Such persons either wasted their earnings or sent the 
bulk of them to dependent families in foreign countries. The remaining half, however, were 
intending to be permanent residents who were upwardly mobile, ambitious, entrepreneurial 
good citizens. 

The Hispanic migration has been too recent to be considered “history” yet, but it is mak- 
ing an impact on the Boaz heritage. Some long-time citizens lamented the culture clashes that 
cropped up as an unwelcome assault on the way of life. But young leaders like Mayor Bruce 
Sanford and merchant Bobby Weathers said in 1996, “They’re trying to better themselves like 
our forefathers did, and they will make a good contribution to our way of life.” 


Other Ethnic Groups in Boaz 


American Indians were the first non-Anglo ethnic group encountered by the early Boaz 
residents. By 1990, 30 Native Americans were counted in the U. S. Census as residents of Boaz. 
Additionally, 17 Asians and 6 of other races than Indian, Black, or Hispanic were counted. (See 
chapter 1,“Before Boaz.”) 


Well-Filled Baskets 


The centerpiece of social occasions in early Boaz was the “well-filled basket.” Organizers 
of singings, religious conventions, decoration days, family reunions, and July 4 celebrations 
always invited people to bring well-filled baskets. In other words, bring plenty of food for your 
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own family and to share. 

Even in the 1990s many country churches still had sheds and long tables for “dinner on 
the grounds” which came out of “well-filled baskets.” However, most churches by 1980 had 
built comfortable air-conditioned fellowship halls with efficient kitchens where meals could be 
shared. 

Boaz people liked their food. What they had to eat depended on what they could grow, 
what they could preserve, and what they could afford to buy or find in stores. If modern read- 
ers can believe that many homes near the Boaz countryside had no electricity to run refrigera- 
tors and no indoor running water until 1939 and into the 1940s, then it is possible to imagine 
the work of a housewife in growing, killing, canning, drying, and cooking adequate food at the 
right time and place. Hardware sellers knew that once a house had electric plugs, the family 
would buy a refrigerator at the first opportunity. The next appliance would be an electric iron, 
then an electric stove. And then, if funds could be stretched, a wringer washing machine. Many 
women who got their first electric stove after Mastin’s store opened in 1941, had to check back 
with the Mastins for directions on how to cook. The biggest complaint was that the biscuits 
wouldn’t brown on top as fast as the women expected. 

In pioneer times, the main staple of the diet was cornmeal, which was made into bread, 
pones, hoe-cake, mush, and cush. An essential feature of each community was a mill where 
supplies of dried corn could be ground periodically. A young child’s duty was to take shelled 
corn to mill. 

A refinement came when the farmers could also grow wheat and the community could 
support a flour mill. Unfortunately, wheat was not easily cultivated in the early days around 
Boaz. When a farmer did it successfully, flour biscuits were added to the diet, especially on 
Sundays and at breakfasts. 

As settlers traveled from Georgia to Sand Mountain, they brought their staple food sup- 
plies with them, knowing that they might have trouble buying more. The family cook would 
mix up biscuits or corn bread en route, then look for a cabin where she might request a few 
minutes at the stove or fireplace to bake her bread. In the 1870s, it was reported that there 
were only two places on Sand Mountain where a housewife could purchase soda for her baking. 
One of those stores was in Marshall, on the east side of future Boaz. 

In the 1890s, citizens cooperated occasionally to bring a train car full of flour barrels to 
town, the bulk purchasing helping to reduce the price. Once flour was available, Boaz diners 
felt that they were suffering hard times if they had to eat corn bread for breakfast instead of bis- 
cuits. 

Most cooks in early Boaz did not make risen bread or loaf bread. It was too time-con- 
suming and required too much skill and too good a stove. And where would the yeast come 
from? Of course, no such luxury as pre-packaged bread or yeast could be bought in the few 
stores. Yeast bread seemed to have been popularized by the yankee home economics teachers in 
Rebecca McCleskey Home of Snead Seminary. By the time it was in operation, Boaz had gro- 
cery stores to sell the ingredients. Around 1920, Walter Wilson opened a bakery in Boaz making 
Kremey Krust Bread, but it did not long survive. 
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As late as the 1940s, many families still had no access to commercially prepared sliced 
loaf bread. There was no bakery in Boaz until the 1940s. Children on the school bus envied 
those who had real sandwiches with cold cuts from the grocery store. But the city children with 
such fare were often glad to trade for a big biscuit stuffed with ham or sausage. 

Elton Noel remembered how the city boys envied the lunches of country boys: ham bis- 
cuit, fried fruit pie, teacakes, and a fruit jar of home-canned peaches. Probably the menu had 
been packed in a syrup bucket or basket. He was willing to trade a lunch like that for sand- 
wiches of sliced bread and cold cuts from the grocery store. 

The chief partner to bread in the Boaz diet was cured pork. Watson Smith, whose family 
had been one of the earliest to settle in the vicinity of future Boaz, described the careful treat- 
ment of the butchered hog. He explained that neighbors would work together to share in a hog 
or to slaughter several in the same process. First, one night of freezing weather was required, so 
that the meat would not be likely to spoil in processing. Equipment was set up, including a 
truss for hanging the hog and big vats for boiling water where the hog was scalded. 

“All the hog was saved and used, even the tail,” said Smith. The large intestines were 
washed and stuffed with sausage. Sausage was hung on a pole in the smoke house. Women’s 
work was to clean the small intestines to make “chittlings.” The intestines were soaked in salt 
water for three days, with the water changed daily. 

Then came the process of salting and smoking the meat which was not immediately 
cooked. Every farm and city house had its own smoke house for that purpose. 

Each wife in Boaz area, city or countryside, had a chicken house to raise eggs and meat. 
In a prosperous family, Mother would start her day killing and frying a chicken for breakfast. In 
other families, a chicken could be consumed only on Sundays, or on major occasions. A bird 
always had to be at the ready in case of sickness requiring chicken soup. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, chickens could be bought anytime in downtown stores, since most merchants accepted the 
birds as barter for other purchases. 

Beef was rarely eaten. Cattle were prized for the milk they produced. If a prosperous 
family raised a beef to be eaten, it was shared or sold among the neighborhood. 

Not until 1901 was there a butcher selling fresh meat regularly in town. A. E. Archer and 
John Monroe Brown were the butchers, and Brown got the nickname “Beef.” Roden’s Grocery 
put in a meat market around 1913. Professional butcher shops were welcome in maintaining 
traditional cuisine. In 1927 S. D. Denson at Boaz Meat Market ground 3457 pounds of sausage 
in two days. Country people preferred paying him a cent per pound to make the sausage than 
to do it themselves. The newspaper bragged in November that the smell of spare ribs was in the 
air, and “there are no poor folks in this section of Sand Mountain.” 

In the warm season, plenty of beautiful vegetables were available just outside an industri- 
ous family’s door—green beans, tomatoes, greens, and “roasting ears,” or green corn, were the 
favorites. Peas and potatoes sweet and white were dried for wintertime use. Every berry, peach, 
or apple that was not made into a pie on the spot was canned or dried for wintertime. The 
Rebecca McCleskey Home at Snead Seminary raised much of its food on school farms and the 
female students canned it for off-season consumption. The big dormitory was built with a 
pantry capable of storing 3,500 giant cans or jars of food. But how far could that stretch, when 
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there were 200 mouths to feed three meals a day? 

The McCleskey Home brought Boaz its first presentation of formal meals with highly 
refined menus. On December 10, 1912, a banquet was presented at the Home, apparently in 
honor of some important denominational occasion. A handwritten menu tied with dark blue 
ribbon was saved by Orlena Harper McCleskey, whose husband was chairman of the Snead 
Board of Trustees. The foods described represent a blend of commonplace local specialities and 
refined presentation: 


Mock Bisque Soup, Croutons 
Fried Chicken, Cranberry Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes, Gravy 

Pea Timbales 

Hot Biscuit, Jelly 

Escalloped Corn 

Celery 

Bread, Butter Balls 

Waldorf Salad, Saltines 
Olives 

Peaches, Whipped Cream 
Cake, Fruit, Mints 

Coffee 


A formal program followed the elaborate meal served by students. The program was 
called the “Postprandial,” or after-meal formalities. Mrs. Anna Elder brought greetings, as the 
hostess of the grand occasion. Rev. J. L. Brasher spoke for the Snead Seminary, although he was 
no longer the president. R. R. McCleskey spoke on “Dividends” as chairman of the trustees. 
Several Methodist ministers brought apparent toasts or tributes to the Host and Hostess, to 
Alabama Ministers, and to Our Bishops. Bishop Thirkield gave the “finale.” 

On more ordinary occasions, Boaz showed its appetite for watermelons. Every farm 
family with sufficient extra land planted a patch. Theft of watermelons was common. The 
newspaper annually conducted an informal contest to see who could produce the first water- 
melon of the season. The melon mania reached its height in the Sardis area on the farm of 
Hershall Norris, originator of the big Norris Melon, which could grow to weights of 50 to 75 
pounds. He grew the melons for sale in Gadsden, but he honored many Boaz friends with an 
invitation to a watermelon slicing. His only rule was: save the seeds! 

For anything fancier than plain farm cooking, the home cook had a struggle to secure all 
the ingredients at the right time. Not until 1902 did Duffey’s grocery store on Main Street 
promise to have “everything good to eat” available for sale. In the matter of cooking fat, for 
instance, the housewife had few options. At the right season, she might have fresh lard from the 
hog slaughter. If the cow was cooperating, she might have churned some butter, but probably 
never enough without making a purchase from a neighbor. Every speck of grease was saved 
from cooking bacon or other meats. For in-between times, some people resorted to cooking 
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with cotton oil, of which there was plenty. But the taste was unacceptable to many people. 
Much of the animal fat supply had to be devoted to making soap at home, so the typical family 
diet was anything but high fat. 

Ice cream was greatly prized. It was first introduced in the area by church women’s soci- 
eties at fund-raising bazaars. G. L. Vaughan, son of transient renters in the Mount Vernon area, 
wandered into town about 1903 and saw people lining up for ice cream at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was not permitted to get close enough to see it well, and he certainly 
had no money to buy. But his family did borrow an ice cream freezer from the Milner family, 
and the boys laboriously walked home from town carrying a block of ice. They had no recipe 
but did their best to concoct one. After hours of cranking, the milk had not frozen. They ran to 
Mrs. Milner’s for more instructions, but when they returned the ice was melted. 

At Watson Smith’s home in the Needmore community, ice cream was made every 
Saturday night during summer. Big gatherings of young people came to enjoy lemon, vanilla, 
and other flavors. By the turn of the century, many families had ice cream freezers. The only 
problem was getting ice. Before 1907 occasional train cars of ice rumbled into town from the 
north. But in that year, Robert McCleskey put an ice house into operation. Not until the 1920s 
was there a regular supply of ice in town. To support the Smiths’ Saturday night ice cream, the 
family had 100 pounds of ice delivered each week. The ice was packed in sawdust to slow the 
melting. The cost was 15 cents. 

The downtown drug stores put in soda fountains featuring ice cream. Many town elders 
of the 1990s remember getting their first ice cream cone in Boaz, and perhaps dropping it into 
the dirt road. 

Eating out in a restaurant was an experience many people came to Boaz to enjoy for the 
first time in their lives. At age 93, Watson Smith remembered his first hot dog, bought from 
Red Wilson’s stand downtown. For most ordinary farmers, a restaurant meal was too expen- 
sive. The standard fare as they waited in line to get cotton ginned was cheese and crackers 
bought from a general store. 

Bottled soft drinks had a big appeal, and Boaz was home to several bottling plants. The 
first was Chero Cola, which went into operation in the 1920’s. Nehi bottled grape and orange 
drinks in town for more than 25 years. Drug stores were selling Coca-Cola at their fountains 
much earlier. 

The churches and parsonages in Boaz were built to a significant extent with the earnings 
of their cooks. Whenever money was needed, ladies aid societies of each church set up tempo- 
rary restaurants to sell meals. Oyster suppers were the big attraction in the first decade of this 
century. Strawberry suppers were popular. In the 1920s Baptist women sold chicken suppers in 
a warehouse on Main Street. 

Despite the lack of ingredients, old Boaz cooks produced memorable meals with ample 
basics and plenty of treats. Willie Norris Noel kept her pie safe filled with fruit pies, fried pies, 
and teacakes, all made with real butter. The town recipe book produced in 1976 included lus- 
cious recipes of the pioneer women: buttermilk teacakes, butter rolls, coconut cake, butter- 
scotch pie, raisin cake, mince pie... and possum. 

Georgia Brown Roberts, staunch Baptist, gave her recipe for “Likker Pudding,” which 
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contained a generous splash of rum along with the sweet potatoes. As a postscript she said, 
“Now don’t judge me because of this title because I’m even allergic to coffee, can drink nothing 
stronger than prune juice.” The recipe, she said, belonged to her mother, Semantha Ellen Brown 
of Whitesville. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, hostesses for women’s club meetings in town strove to serve “a 
plate” that amazed and appealed. Cream cheese sandwiches, devil’s food cake, “cream,” nuts, 
grape juice, chicken salad sandwiches, Jello, and fruit salad were favorite offerings. 

Thus the Boaz cooks well-filled their plank kitchen tables and their picnic baskets for 
community festivities. And one family even filled its trunks with food to be hauled to a family 
reunion. A look at the old photograph albums of Boaz families indicates that the pioneers were 
not over-eaters, but not many starved either. 


Children 


Boaz had a plentiful supply of children. Zerah Sparks, an 1850s settler, had twenty. Not 
all of them came to Boaz, but those who came did not follow their father’s example. Dr. J. T. 
Dodd, one of the earliest doctors and the first drug store operator in Boaz, had seventeen of 
them. Many farming pioneers wanted lots of children, but the masses of tiny graves in local 
cemeteries show that many were lost. 

In the first three decades of this century, large crops of children continued in style, but 
city-dwellers seemed to have fewer. G. M. E. Mann had only four. Three McCleskeys brothers 
and sister had a total of only seven children. William Bartlett was one of eleven children but 
had only five. 

In preparation for this writing, dozens of long-time Boaz citizens were interviewed about 
growing up in the Boaz area. Numerous ones described their childhood like this: “We did not 
play. We worked.” Desser Brock Cahela, born 1903 said her main memory of childhood was 
“Work!” 

Life on the farm, especially in pioneer times, required everybody’s work. Watson Smith 
and hundreds of small farm boys learned to hoe before they learned to read. James Martin 
Young sent all his children to the fields. Irene Smith Sanders chopped cotton, stripped syrup 
cane, and brought in firewood. Elton Noel, born 1915, was taught to run a two-horse cultivator 
when he was age 9. That was life. 

F. A. Dodd, living in his grandfather’s pioneer house on West Mill Avenue (occupied by 
Keith Dodd in 1998), would often wake up with a dusting of snow on the pile of quilts that cov- 
ered him. It was a stern reminder that a child had better keep the wood box filled, so that father 
or older brother could rekindle the previous night’s embers, and so that mother could warm the 
wood-burning stove to prepare breakfast. 

During the day, Dodd’s mother, Mary Lucy Bishop Dodd, could look through cracks in 
the floor and direct children where to crawl to hunt eggs laid by free-running chickens. Ina 
well-run household like the Dodds’ every child had his designated duties. 

Pauline Mayo Moore brought in firewood, washed dishes, chopped cotton, and brought 
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water in from the creek. Ifa girl had enough brothers, she might be dismissed from work in 
the fields, except for hauling drinking water out to the workers. 

Clint Traylor and Leonard Holcomb living in DeKalb County soon graduated from 
sweeping the yard with brush brooms to working in the fields. Stripping fodder from sorghum 
cane and corn stalks was painful, and sometimes they put socks on their hands for protection. 
Traylor trapped rabbits for food, but learned early that if the rabbit was not fat, to turn it loose 
until a later time. They assisted their mothers with washing in open cauldrons in the yard, and 
they helped run lye water through fat and ashes to make soap. 

And every child picked cotton in the fall. Until about 1960 schools dismissed during cot- 
ton picking season, because children simply were not permitted to leave the fields. City children 
got paying jobs picking cotton, and some earned tuition money in this way. 

Odis Moore had to walk a half-mile to the mailbox each day, but was rewarded by getting 
to scan the Birmingham newspaper as he walked home. 

Oswald Geiger, born 1902 to the town photographer, drove cows down Main Street every 
day to their 15-acre farm and pasture outside of town, and then rounded them up in the 
evening. 

But children will be children, so there was some play. Willie Hyde Long said, “We 
worked. We played. We minded.” Another Hyde descendant said, “We made fun from what 
we had.” Watson Smith said that children in his family had no toys but marbles and a red 
wagon. Most households had parlor games such as dominoes and checkers. Some families, like 
the Smiths, played bridge. Others considered card games as sinful. 

Many boys carried “flips,” or slingshots. These were not just toys, but weapons for bag- 
ging small game that the family could eat. Boys used their flips to clear snakes out of their 
farmlands. Most girls had dolls of some form. Mary Jane Brock Sitten made her daughters a 
corn cob doll at Christmas. Some mothers took time to sew doll clothes, or to teach their girls 
to sew for dolls. Girls cut up catalogs to make paper dolls. 

For Lydia Davis, one of nineteen children in Whitesville, dirt was the main plaything, but 
it was fun. Many girls created playhouses in wooded areas by piling pine straw to mark the 
rooms. Natural stones or logs served as play furniture. 

B.A. Dodd, born 1914, made balls for his play. He and many other Boaz area children 
raveled string from socks, wrapped it around a piece of rubber, and covered it with black tape. 
He and friends liked to ride saplings. That involved bending over young trees, grabbing the top 
of the trunk, and flying through the air as the tree straightened. 

Some children enjoyed the privileges of well-to-do parents. Versie Collier built a tennis 
court for his daughters. At the Pruett house a croquet court attracted children and adults. 

T. A. Snellgrove provided a flying jenny, swings, and other play equipment. Duress Moon had a 
cart pulled by a goat. Many children had opportunities to ride a horse, mule, or pony. Fred 
Dyar and his brothers each had a bull trained to pull a cart. For children close to town, with 
access to cash, happy afternoons at the Rialto Theater (after 1924) gave them a window on the 
world. 

Every boy went swimming as often as possible, in the nude. Johnnie Nelson claimed he 
never knew it was possible to swim with clothes on until he went away to military service. The 
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favorite swimming holes were in Slab Creek. North of Boaz, where the railroad crossed the 
creek near Highway 205, the railroad had dammed the creek to make a reservoir for filling 
steam locomotives. Although the water was infested with leeches, boys dived in. On another 
part of the creek which flowed through the Cobb farm was the beloved Cobb’s Wash Hole. It 
was a great advance when in 1934 a real swimming pool was provided through federal govern- 
ment funding. 

Some boys got into mild mischief prowling the town at night. One bunch crawled up on 
the roof of city hall to shoot firecrackers. “Uncle” Tom Camp, the one-armed policeman who 
patrolled the town at night, left them alone until 10 o’clock, then said,“Boys, I know you're up 
there. It’s nearly ten. Go home.” On another occasion, when the boys did not cooperate, 
Luther Williamson, the policeman, removed the ladder they had climbed to the perch. Parental 
vigilance and hard work during the day kept children out of trouble. 

Despite the devoted effort of many Boaz area adults to provide schoolhouses and teach- 
ers for their children, until the 1950s most children did not complete high school. In earlier 
years, most did not complete grammar school. Bad roads, wet weather, cold buildings, crowd- 
ed classrooms, lack of books, and untrained teachers kept many children from wanting to 
attend school. Oscar Gamble had to walk 3.5 miles to Mount Vernon School each day, so his 
parents bought Dr. Noel’s place in town on West Mill (site of Marshall-DeKalb Electric 
Cooperative) in 1925, so that he and eight siblings could easily go to Snead Seminary. Even 
after school bus routes were run through the countryside, many children had to walk great dis- 
tances through muddy trails in order to reach the pick-up point. In 1912 it was said that Boaz 
was experiencing a housing shortage, in spite of 50 new houses being built, because people were 
moving to town so their children could attend school at Snead. 

Many children, like Johnnie Nelson, desperately wanted to attend school, but were 
required to stay home to care for younger children or to help support the family. Diligent stu- 
dents like Nelson and many other boys managed to complete high school at age 20 or more. 
Many like Woodrow Wells were forced by circumstances to drop out of school, take over the 
family farm, and learn from life while they earned their fortunes. 

Great fun it was to reach teenage years, when the youths were permitted to attend par- 
ties, such as Mr. Turk’s candy-pullings in Mount Vernon in the 1890s, and ice-cream parties at 
Sarah Sitten Canterbury’s home. Then there were weddings to anticipate, often around age 16, 
as in the case of F. A. Dodd, future Baptist minister. 

When Boaz area families began to get automobiles in the second decade of the century, it 
was often the young teenagers who drove them. Lowery P. Gillespie was just a boy when he 
drove Dr. W. T. Gillespie’s first car home from Birmingham—dirt road all the way. In those 
days a motor trip from Birmingham to Boaz was clocked at taking nearly ten hours, covering a 
bit more than 86 miles, making a speed of about 13 miles per hour at certain points. Oscar 
Gamble was only 12 when his father got a Model T Ford in 1925, but he had to be the driver. 
His father couldn’t pay attention to the road, because his eyes would wander over the crops. 
Inez Holderfield Herring taught herself how to drive so she could get to Hershall Norris’s farm 
in Sardis. There she could earn money picking strawberries. When she had a flat tire, she sim- 
ply jacked up the car and fixed the flat. Opal Baker Bryant started driving at age 10, about 
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1930. Her father had arthritis, so he left the driving to her. 

Boaz senior folks of the 1990s remember being happy children in old Boaz. They had 
fears, it is true. The nightly prayer “If I should die before I wake” was quite applicable to their 
brushes with youthful death. They had dangerous sicknesses, such as typhoid, smallpox, pneu- 
monia, and influenza. They got bit by rabid dogs (Odis Moore). They knew the fright of a 
doctor’s visit to the home to dispense foul-tasting medicine and sit by the bedside all night, as 
W. T. Gillespie did to save the life of Chalmus Weathers in Sardis. They knew the horror of 
being crushed in farm machinery and frantic drives to the doctor in Boaz (Jesse Martin Miller). 
They knew the sting of Dr. D. A. Morton’s needle as he drove his horse and buggy from house 
to house to give inoculations against typhoid (Joseph E. Martin). They knew the pain of sores 
that finally were cured only by the herb poultice of an old Indian woman (Charlie Copeland). 
They had broken displaced bones that were set and splinted by parents without medical help. 
They had tonsillectomies at the doctor’s office and lay painfully in the back of a wagon on the 
journey home (Johnnie Nelson). 

The boys expected to get into fisticuffs with their occasional playmates. Sometimes 
things were rough—like the fight that broke out between young Whitman and Mims outside a 
party in Mount Vernon. One boy’s stomach was cut open, and his intestines began spilling out 
as he ran. He grabbed an armful and hid in the woods. People followed him with lanterns to 
the brush pile where he collapsed, while someone ran to get Dr. Earl Noel from downtown. 

F. A. Dodd’s father held the lantern while Dr. Noel stuck the bowels back in and began sewing. 
“Doc, shouldn’t you clean him up? There’s pine straw in there,” Ernest Dodd said. Dr. Noel 
said,“It don’t make no difference. He won't live anyway.” But he did live, into the 1980s. 

Troubles, yes. But the children of Boaz lived in a world where nobody locked a door. 
They could walk three miles to town, run the family errands, and return home with pride and 
satisfaction (G. L. Vaughan). They perhaps had no money, but they had a lot of love (Pete 
Thomas). 

There were exceptions. Sometimes poverty, moonshine whiskey, and everlasting debt 
soured the parents. Children like the Vaughans, cotton renters at the turn of the century, got 
whipped too often. They had to get away from abusive fathers and neglectful mothers. But 
memories of community kindness and church inspiration enabled them to live successfully in 
the world. (A poignant story is told by G. L. Vaughan in The Cotton Renter’s Son. Vaughan 
became a preacher and two brothers were well-known church musicians.) 

Considering the severity of life for a Boaz child, it is no wonder that children welcomed 
every opportunity to attend revivals, singing schools, Sunday School, Baptist Young People’s 
Union or Epworth League of the Methodists. Flossie Wells Moore said that the main point of 
singings was the courtings. 

Iris Dodd Steed grew up hearing the cries of children in church. There was no nursery 
for them, so they did all the things that babies normally did while crawling at their mothers’ feet 
on a quilt during church. Louise Young Felder and Gertrude Young Ross loved to walk to Red 
Apple Church for Sunday School. They attended the card class. If they recited their assigned 
Bible memory verse properly, they could receive a card printed brightly with an illustration of a 
Bible story. As they walked to church, they clutched their little white handkerchiefs with a 
penny tied in the corner. At the time to give an offering, their teacher would untie each girl’s 
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handkerchief for her. 

A big treat for a countryside child was to come to Boaz. The town was the centerpiece of 
their flashiest dreams. Boaz meant the world. For many, that experience did not happen until 
age 6 or 8. For some, it happened only once a year, in the fall, when the cotton crop had paid 
in, and winter shoes were to be bought. For some, the trip came more rarely. Perhaps the 
father traced the child’s feet on a piece of paper and bought the shoes without the child being 
fitted in person. 

A never-to-be-forgotten thrill was for a child to see its first train. When the first train 
arrived in Boaz in 1892, G. M. E. Mann and Sam Stewart took the first ride, while wagon loads 
of families watched. One standard story about the early train went this way: A farmer brought 
a wagon full of children to see the train. When it began puffing in, the farmer held the mules 
and yelled, “Let’s get out of here. If that thing comes in sideways it'll kill everybody in Boaz.” 
Children who worked the fields along the railroad track never tired of waving to the train crew 
and passengers. And stories have been told about tender-hearted train engineers who dropped 
off shoes and other necessities for their regular wavers. 

When Grover Cleveland Helms brought his children to town in the wagon, he parked the 
vehicle and mules at the livery stable. Then the children wandered through town until time for 
a lunch of crackers and peppermint candy which their father had bought. For some children, a 
first drink of cola from a drug store brought chills and thrills (Lola Ross Sanford). 

All farm families who possibly could loaded their wagons and Tin Lizzies to come into 
town for fall trade days. Many times there would be a Turkey Trot, which in the 1930s was an 
almost annual custom attracting thousands. Oscar Gamble, born 1913, caught a turkey one 
year. But that was not nearly as exciting for him as playing on the Snead ball teams, with hun- 
dreds of ardent fans cheering him on. 

The trip to Boaz meant excitement: street lights, ice cream, hot dogs, a drink of water at 
the town well, maybe a movie. Not everybody got to experience these highlights in childhood. 
Nina Hill Chafin, who lived in Horton, never saw a movie until she was about to be married. 
For those who did not have the price of movie admission, perhaps there would be a big baseball 
game at the diamond on E. FE. Whitman’s warehouse lot. Joe Alewine, Lon McCleskey, Tater 
Haynes, and other local star athletes thrilled the crowd in competition between Boaz and 
Bethsaida or Sardis or farther away. The crowd also put on a show, with women in their finest 
clothes, carrying gold-handled parasols and wearing high-button shoes. And for the younger 
children: endless romping with newly discovered playmates, playing hide-and-seek among the 
cotton bales that lined every street in the fall, climbing in the trees that were white as snow with 
cotton lint blown out of passing wagons. 

A child, of course, would be barefoot for much of the year. Each boy would wear a hat, 
one made of straw in warm months. Girls would have a sunbonnet or a brim hat. A child had 
to be careful while dodging through the tall legs of crowds. It was humiliating to catch a sluice 
of tobacco juice down your best white tucked dress as you inched through. A child had to fend 
for herself, and push the overalled knife-swappers out of her way (the Hammonds girls). 

Living in the big city of Boaz brought some real advantages to children. In 1923 the 
Boaz City Council made it a law that children between ages of 8 and 16 be required to attend 
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school. According to the new city code passed in that year, it was unlawful to compel a child to 
work on Sunday. But it was also unlawful to shoot, hunt, game, play cards, play dominoes, or 
race on Sunday. 

For a blessed child of old Boaz, the high point of existence was to sit in the back of a 
wagon on Main Street, watching the world go by. 


Women 


The national debate starting in 1963 about women in the workplace, women’s economic 
rights, and women’s equality must have turned pioneer Boaz women over in their graves. The 
role of women in the Boaz way of life was of undisputed importance and equality. 

Boaz women earned livelihoods. Always. Farm women in the countryside never sat 
down—except to sew or shell beans. Farm women made money. The family’s main cash was 
earned primarily by the menfolks who grew the big cash field crops. That money came in only 
once or twice a year, if there was a good harvest. Day-to-day purchases were dependent upon 
the spending money or barter goods earned by the women. Women bartered with goods they 
created close to the house: the poultry yard, the cow whose milk was churned to butter, the 
berries picked in the wild, the dresses or fancywork sewn by lamplight. 

In 1893 the Sand Mountain Signal reported that at nearly every crossroads, someone had 
set up a general store that operated on barter. In fact, until the 1920s, almost every store on 
Main Street of Boaz would accept payment in goods as well as cash or credit. Farm women 
brought in their butter and eggs and took away milled flour, “sody,” thread, needles, yard goods, 
and maybe an occasional sack of sugar. 

Since women could use the field mules and wagon to come to town only rarely, the bar- 
tering women were met at their own houses by a rolling store. Peddler Vaughn used his surrey 
to sell thread, piece goods, salt, pepper, and sugar to women in the Mount Vernon area, in 
exchange for eggs and chicken. Some peddlers had a barrel slung on the side of their wagon to 
collect rotted cheese, soured milk and ruined fats. These were then sold to a fat dealer who 
would make soap. J. H. Wood organized one of the biggest battalions of rolling stores. He 
took eggs, butter, and live chickens (roosters, puppies—whatever!) in exchange for “everything 
from bubble gum to baloney, Bruton Snuff to Day’s Work Chewing Tobacco,” according to Pete 
Thomas who assisted driver Oliver Steifel. The home delivery was a big help to the women, but 
it was even more profitable to the peddler, who shipped his barter by the carload to major mar- 
kets. 

The newspaper editor lamented on June 30, 1893, “The good women don’t get much 
more than half what they should for their barter. We pay them all we can to save ourselves and 
often lose money. The Merchants within 10 miles of Albertville should hold a meeting and 
employ a good man to go to Birmingham [to get a better return for the items offered for 
barter].” 

Ultimately, this idea would be proven wise and workable in about 1899. That is when J. 
W. and son Angus Collier got into the barter poultry business on Main Street. Ang Collier 
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saved the lives of many a poor farm family, when he took their fattened hen, their eggs, their 
animal hides, or their rendered hog fat in exchange for some essential. Collier was called “the 
woman’s friend.” Train cars backed up to his warehouse, which could be smelled from blocks 
away. He ordered special poultry coop train cars that went to Birmingham and beyond. So 
many Collier trains rode the tracks with the chickens of Boaz housewives, that the train route 
was known as the “Chicken Train.” Before the cars pulled out, needy children like Pete Thomas 
would rake out fallen eggs from the coops. 

Some women sold directly to regular customers. Pauline Pritchard Weathers, mother of 
Chalmus Weathers, churned butter and kept it in a cooler using spring water. Her husband 
delivered it to homes in Boaz each week. 

Nancy Stonicher had one of the first sewing machines in the Boaz area. She sewed dress- 
es for her neighbors in the Beulah and Sardis area. Often she came home to find that a client 
had left a dress pattern all cut out and neatly tied up in a flour sack. She would make the dress 
and wait for somebody to come claim and pay for it. She taught her daughter Janie to sew for 
the public by age 14. She carded cotton or wool, spun thread, and wove cloth for woolen or lin- 
sey-woolsey outerwear. 

Women in the city also worked for money—often in the family businesses—Cora Della 
Lasseter Gillespie (Mrs. J. P.) and Jessye Gillespie Barksdale (Mrs. Bill) in the undertaking 
office; Janie Stonicher Beaty (Mrs. Dolph) in the Beaty Mill, running it by herself after he died; 
Flossie Wells Moore (Mrs. Luther) in the dry-cleaning shop; Flora Wohl Salkend sharing dry 
goods store duties with husband Abe; Naomi Gillespie Snellgrove in the drygoods store; Zadie 
Wells Amberson in the clothing store; Annie Smith Moon running the Chero Cola and 
Digestive Cola bottling plant while her husband Harvey Dean Moon drove the delivery truck. 
Marjorie Denson Gilbreath Cherry made automotive history when she took over the extensive 
Sand Mountain Auto Auction after her husband died. Edith Cooper took over the family oil 
company while her husband was away at war, ran it while he was mayor, and made it prosper 
even more after he died. 

Some women had their own stores: Dollie Barrett Johnson’s millinery store in 1901; Ida 
Snellgrove’s hat shop (she was the wife of Jim Snellgrove); Ruth Perry’s Style Shop of 1929, sell- 
ing dresses; Nerine Brock and Arlye Trammel’s two dress shops in modern times. 

Alberta Noel, daughter of old Dr. W. L. Noel, became one of the first registered women 
pharmacists in the state, boldly running her drug store and doing physical battle if necessary 
with uppity men. She had a reputation for toughness, if not downright meanness. Ada 
Williamson, daughter of town pioneer Elijah Williamson, refused to marry and devoted herself 
to business. After years running the town’s central telephone switchboard which connected 
numerous little private phone lines into the countryside, she bought her own store, the Boaz 
Jewelry Store. She owned a string of downtown business buildings. She had a large personal 
library and loaned books to the town’s children. She had a reputation for sweetness and gen- 
erosity. 

The first steam iron in Boaz was purchased in the 1930s by Mrs. Dora Wilson. She hap- 
pened to see it in the store window of Jeff Roberts. She learned that a salesman had left it for a 
test. Since Mrs. Wilson made a living sewing at home, she paid $5.00 for the iron. During that 
year, she altered 700 pants for one firm and 400 for another firm. She kept the iron. 
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For some women, a role in the family business might be incidental, but important. For 
instance, Andrew Payne Thompson built and operated the first electrical plant and water works 
for Boaz, beginning 1911. But when the big flywheel of the generator got stuck, he was too 
lightweight to restart it. His wife, Annie Pearl, a jolly fat woman weighing about 300 pounds, 
would hop into the wheel to kick it off (but unfortunately, she died quite young). Many 
women hired out to clerk in the stores of town. Women also showed up as originating stock- 
holders in all the early banks. 

The equality of women in Boaz was so self-evident that nobody thought to argue it. But 
deference was shown to men in most public matters. In the 1890s, as the first Boaz Baby Boom 
took place, the local newspaper considered each birth to be big news. Congratulations were 
always offered to the father, never to the mother. 

Women of course had no right to vote, and insofar as is known, there was never an 
organized outcry in Boaz for the vote for women. The Sand Mountain Record confidently 
claimed on February 2, 1911: 


There are no suffragettes in Boaz. Our married sisters are busy training their boys to become 
intelligent voters and hence they have no time to study this question as it applies to them- 
selves. The unmarried women here have too much good sense to vote and would not do it if 
they had the opportunity. 


But when a national constitutional amendment granted women the right to vote, Nearly 
500 women of the Red Apple voting district (which included Boaz) showed up to register to 
vote on one day in October 1920. They were preparing to vote in a national presidential elec- 
tion. The newspaper editor estimated that a majority of the new voters would be voting 
Republican. He further said, “All seemingly manifested an eagerness to register and a sense of 
responsibility in assuming the new role in citizenship.” 

In April 1922 Mrs. L. M. Stewart, wife of the City Cafe owner, was said by the newspaper 
editor to have “the honor of being the first lady in Boaz to cast a ballot.” Perhaps he meant she 
was the first to vote on a local issue. The vote was taken to see if the city electric and water sys- 
tem would be sold or leased to an outside firm. 

Not until 1932 was there any hint of a woman exercising a public leadership role related 
to legal civic procedures. At that time Mrs. B. V. Hunt was named as one of three election 
inspectors for the Boaz city election. Mrs. Dolph G. Beaty and Mrs. Harle G. Bailey were 
named as clerks for the election. 

Boaz was a place where a widow with children could make a decent living. Martha 
Caroline Snellgrove engineered a pioneering move for her grown sons from Georgia to Boaz. 
Mary Elizabeth Beall Barrett arrived in the dead of winter 1895-1896, newly widowed with 
many children. Girls drove the wagon while boys drove the cattle on foot. She homesteaded a 
farm and later bought a home on Mann Avenue. Ethel Bales ran the florist business to feed her 
children. 

School teaching was a time-honored profession for women, although men always got the 
public school principal jobs until very recent times. Anna D. Elder set the example for women 
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in school administration. Harriet Fink set the standard for quality primary schools. Maude 
Pruett, Ernestine Whitman, Demile Chitwood, Janie Stonicher Beaty—the list of teachers mar- 
ried and single could fill a chapter. Their personal triumphs as professionals make many good 
stories. One example is Lattie Goss Stamps. Born near Douglas, she moved with her family to 
Birmingham. But in 1938 at age 20, she finished college and returned to Boaz as a fourth grade 
teacher in the public school. At mid-term two additional teachers were hired. Neither had a 
college degree, so they took the elementary classes and Miss Goss moved to the high school. 
She shared quarters upstairs at the home of Prof. and Mrs. Luther Corley. Three or four other 
teachers were there at the same time. They cooked breakfast on a hot plate and percolator. At 
night they ate at Sam Rigsby’s or Dan Columbus’s cafe. 

As long as Boaz was a textile mill town, women had the steadiest wages in town. Bessie 
McCormick of the Union Community began her textile mill career in 1925 and kept at it until 
the mill closed in 1959. It was a steadier income than she had secured as a farm worker. Prior 
to 1925, she had farmed mostly by herself, while her husband was employed off the farm. She 
bought a $13.00 plow and plowed the farm by herself. She made a vegetable garden, planted an 
acre of corn, a half-acre of sorghum cane, a patch of potatoes, and a patch of peanuts. She 
made enough to feed the family and to sell. Her husband helped only in getting the cane to 
mill. He pulled the cane wagon with a tractor, while she rode on top of the cane. She had to 
make car payments with the sale of sorghum. 

Rilla Wood Thomas was the first woman to learn to wind yarn at the Skyline Mills rug 
factory. Lola B. Ross (who would be the wife of Mayor B. B. Sanford), got a job in the 1930s at 
Claude Elrod’s mill making 10 cents an hour. She felt proud to have a little income. She took 
her first pay to Abe Salkend’s store and bought a cameo locket, one of her first pieces of jewelry. 

The big opportunity for women as wage-earners came in 1951, when the H. D. Lee plant 
opened in the old spinning mill. Opal Bryant had grown up in the Asbury community, but she 
went away to find work at a Lee plant in Kansas City. Her boss Paul Glasgow mentioned that H. 
D. Lee wanted to expand. She said, “You ought to go south. You ought to build on Sand 
Mountain. There are lots of women in Boaz who would love to have a job.” 

He took her seriously. And after the businessmen of Boaz had engaged in much deal- 
making, he told Mrs. Bryant, “You're moving back to Alabama. You can be the supervisor at our 
plant in Boaz.” 

Both Glasgow and Mrs. Bryant worked to open the factory, though the set-up took a 
year. The first local employee hired was Beatrice Robinson, who was the office secretary. Opal 
Bryant learned to operate each machine and got ready to train others. The starting job for most 
people was in sewing piece work. True to her expectation, Boaz farm women lined up eagerly 
to get their first wage-earning jobs in 1952. “It was hard work. It wasn’t like home sewing,” 
Mts. Bryant said in 1995. “The women would cry. I would try to comfort and encourage 
them. They learned.” 

Women did so well in mill work that they controlled most of the discretionary money in 
town. When Wagner Electric opened in 1974, it was seen as an industry needed to give men an 
opportunity for wages. Some people felt the need to balance the wage distribution between 
women and men. 
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Women worked also in professions. In 1962 Noel Realty employed the first woman 
licensed real estate dealer in Marshall County. She was Marie Blair. Ella Stanfield Murphree 
(Mrs. Homer) became the first woman bank officer, when she was elected vice president of 
Sand Mountain Bank in 1962. Sue Fuller Horsley (Mrs. H. L. Jr.) In 1962 became the first 
woman to chair the Marshall County Board of Registrars. 

In the 1950s, while one stream of women flocked to the mills and H. D. Lee plant, anoth- 
er stream of women created a new phenomenon in the Boaz Heritage. That was the woman 
with no personal income and much discretionary time. Very few wives of the professional men 
in town worked—except for the occasional short stint in business emergencies. The new leisure 
class of women contributed much to the town. They augmented the schools, ran charitable 
drives, welcomed newcomers, grew flowers that beautified the streets and the churches. They 
led the Scouts, served on civic boards, and dabbled in the arts. These were not stay-at-home 
women. They were constantly out for club meetings, bridge parties, golf, and intensive church 
work. 

This was the era of the country club. This was a time when a woman of high status put 
on her hat and white gloves to go out of the house, even in hottest summertime. It was a time 
when no effort was spared to set an elegant table for a bridge party, or to organize a dance for 
the Lion’s Club. According to Margery Maddox Wheeler (Mrs. Tom) and Betty Mastin (Mrs. 
Frank Jr.) this was a satisfying way of life for the women and for their families, a way of life 
whose disappearance in the 1980s was lamented by many. 

From earliest times, women had found ways to enjoy each other’s company while helping 
the community. In 1893 Mrs. McLeod (probably Mrs. William Alexander McLeod) of Mount 
Vernon gave a quilting party for her neighbors. “There were three quilts up and 24 ladies and 
18 children present. Mrs. McLeod takes the lead in cake,” reported the Sand Mountain Signal of 
May 5. A few weeks later, Pastor R. W. Roe of Mount Vernon published a letter of thanks to the 
sisters of Mount Vernon Church for the nice suit of clothing and a beautiful crazy quilt with 
their names on it. 

In 1894-1895 Roe received quilts also from the women of Beulah Church and First 
Baptist Church. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, many of the town’s socializing and volunteering church and club 
women had also worked substantially in the family businesses. Jessye Barksdale and Vertie 
McBrayer had their regular club meetings and their regular office duties. They got it all done by 
having hired help for certain chores and by functioning as an extended family unit with their 
parents. The three households exchanged meals, babysitting, maintenance, and church duties. 

Church was the main social outlet for most women, even though participating increased 
their workload. To create the party atmosphere that accompanied singings, revivals, and meet- 
ings of the Baptist association or Methodist conference, women had to do extra sewing, cook- 
ing, cleaning, and scrubbing of children. No wonder they let off steam when they got to 
church. They spread out quilts on the church floor for the children, then sat back to experience 
something bigger than their troubles. 

Women might not have official privileges in church business in the first quarter of the 
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century, but they certainly knew how to get the floor to express themselves. Revivals and prayer 
meetings were extended for hours by the songs, testimonies, and prayers of women. Myrtle 
Dunn went to a Primitive Baptist Church as a child. She knew to expect very long services on 
Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday. Several men preached, but one particular woman 
always participated in the orations in the form of shouting and testifying. Myrtle and Walter 
Dunn heard one woman shout, “There’s more people go to hell in a Ford than any other way!” 
Another woman shouted back, “Hallelujah! If a Ford takes you it'll bring you back!” 

A 1903 account of a meeting at the Methodist Episcopal Church (St. Paul) said, “Sister 
Hayes stepped forward, gave a talk, conducted an altar service, and the old time power was felt. 
Two were led into the fulness of Jesus’ love.” 

When women and men started getting converted, it would usually be a woman’s voice 
first heard to shout or weep. Then for an hour or so, everybody would “get happy” with loud 
shouts, groans, jumps, dance steps, sobs, or hugs. Irene Smith Sanders remembered that the 
ladies whose hair had been pinned back into tight little balls got so exercised that their hair-dos 
would fall. Then children crawled on the floor to retrieve the ladies’ hairpins. 

Elton Noel never forgot an old grandmother at a revival at Happy Hill Baptist Church. 
She was bent over praying loudly with her head between her knees. Her bonnet shielded her 
face on either side, so she did not realize that a dog had sauntered in the back door of the 
church, until it stuck its nose under her bonnet brim, right into her face. The old lady never 
missed a beat of her shouting and praying as she grabbed the dog by its feet and slung it out the 
open window. 

Lou Hendrix Sitton, born in the years after the Civil War, did not go to a movie until she 
was a mother. She sat down in the Rialto Theater and fidgeted. Finally, she said,“I can’t sit in 
this seat.” Then the family investigated and found that nobody had explained that she must fold 
down the spring-loaded chair bottom. 

The Boaz Heritage owes much to the women of town who sustained life and love. A let- 
ter written and signed by “Mrs. John H. Snead” to her sister in law Orlena McCleskey gives 
much insight into a woman’s life in 1908. Mrs. Snead was one of the wealthiest women in town 
at the time. Mrs. McCleskey was having an extended stay in the hospital in Birmingham, per- 
haps having lost a baby. Josie Snead’s penmanship and spelling showed that she had gotten 
very little schooling. 

She was caring for her elderly father. She picked seed beans from Orlena’s garden. She 
visited a newborn baby, she reported all the deaths, she knew who was going to school and who 
wasn't. Her husband had come in with two sacks of wild grapes. She gave away a lot, but 
canned some in syrup and made a gallon of grape juice. She attended church all day on Sunday, 
enjoying a holiness meeting at St. Paul on Sunday evening after Bro. Murphree preached a fine 
sermon on sanctification and consecration in the morning. On Saturday evening, she went rid- 
ing and saw Miss Fink and three other ladies out riding too. She took a look at Mrs. Elder’s new 
two-seated surrey and spoke to her out-of-town visitors. She kept her family fed and rejoiced 
that the rain had settled the dust. 

Cora Della Lasseter Gillespie’s diary in 1929 revealed an amazing range of activities. Not 
only was she doing the standard household chores. She also kept chicken houses cleaned out 
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and poultry properly cultivated. She raised flowers, tomatoes, beans, and other table food. She 
canned preserves and vegetables. She traded eggs for butter, or bought butter from her neigh- 
bors. She worked almost daily in the undertaking business. She hired workmen to keep the 
house and gardens in repair. She hooked rugs. She cooked cakes and meals for friends who 
were sick or bereaved. She frequently babysat her grandchildren. She had company. She went 
to the Baptist Church constantly and sang in the choir. She went to missionary meetings. She 
sewed and remodeled dresses. She enjoyed an occasional trip to Gadsden or beyond for shop- 
ping and fine restaurant meals. She kept inventories of her household finery, her investments, 
her considerable collection of fine jewelry. And she wrote her daily diary. 

Pioneer women had their little comforts—or vices in some people’s eyes. The Stonicher 
girls dipped snuff and carried a spit can with them. Pipe-smoking was left mostly to the old 
ladies, and as far as anyone will admit, the habit disappeared when the Georgia pioneers died 
away. Willie Norris Noel would sometimes cut off a little piece of chewing tobacco with the 
small knife she always carried. She also kept a little pipe on the mantle and smoked it when 
nobody was looking. This noted pioneer, wife of Joel Noel, had made the wagon trip to Boaz 
from Georgia. She could shoot accurately with the gun aimed backward over her shoulder. 

In the 1940s, cigarette smoking had become popular among some of the town’s women’s 
clubs, though a proper lady never smoked on the streets. The women of Boaz were generally 
considered 100 percent united against sale of alcoholic beverages. Yet many households had a 
bottle of liquor on hand for medicinal purposes, and some women felt it wise to take a nip 
before bedtime. 

Many women took pleasure and refuge in their flower gardens. The most notable gar - 
dener in town for many years was Mrs. J. D. Pruett. Her enormous rose garden provided cut 
flowers for St. Paul Church every Sunday during blooming season, and she also decorated many 
weddings and special occasions. The quilts of grandmothers and great-grandmothers treasured 
today in Boaz show how women have combined their thrift and practical needs for warmth 
with their recreational and artistic desires. 

Marjorie Gilbreath Cherry said her achievements as a big player in the auto sales indus- 
try were not so unusual in Boaz. “Women in Boaz have always been involved in business,” she 
explained. Certainly the town’s early steps into automobile detailing and resale depended heavi- 
ly upon the labors of women. Men drove the cars from Chicago and points north, and women 
met them with polishing rags and upholstery needles in hand. 

While earning money, Boaz women still made their homes places of comfort. The early 
homemaking supplies were primitive: corn shuck brooms, iron kettles weighing 15 to 20 
pounds, patched tinware (after a tinsmith set up shop in Boaz in the 1890s), homemade lye 
soap, wooden bowls, wood-stave buckets, and gourd dippers. With these tools they did con- 
stant battle with bedbugs, head lice, mysterious diseases, and lots of plain dirt which was the 
essence of their existence. (DDT was not available until the 1940s for insect control. Window 
screens were unknown until 1916, when Lon Williams Hardware began to advertise these as a 
means of protecting the health of the family .) 

After Boaz got a city electrical generating plant into operation in 1912, many women 
apparently rushed to buy electric irons. The city council voted to add a charge of 25 cents per 
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month to the electric bill of a household that owned an iron. Soon electric housekeeping appli- 
ances were so numerous that houses were equipped with electric meters, so that charges could 
equal electricity actually used. 

The coming of electricity in 1912 also meant that people in the center of town could get 
indoor running water and plumbing. As soon as the water system was working, the city coun- 
cil voted to build “a closet” for women downtown, meaning that women coming to town to 
shop would have their first public rest room with flushing toilet. 

The site of a woman’s domestic reign was usually the kitchen. Willie Noel could fill a 
table with pies and cakes and teacakes that made the grandchildren drool. Her grandson Elton 
Noel said “She could take the least and make the most out of life.’ She could take the available 
syrup and peanuts and make candy. She painstakingly molded gingerbread people for the 
grandchildren. 

Willie Norris Noel had a philosophy worth passing into the Boaz Heritage: “Do what you 
can today. Leave the rest to tomorrow. It will be there if you are. If youre not here, it won't 
make a bit of difference. Always go to bed with a clear conscience.” 


Weddings 


Weddings, whether elaborate or simple, were always memorable occasions. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Rigsby were married in 1913 while sitting in their buggy in a downpour of rain. 
Justice of the peace Howell O. Sparks performed the ceremony while standing on his porch. 

In 1902 a memorable double wedding took place somewhere in the middle of a dirt road 
in the Sardis or Mount Zion area. Mr. and Mrs. Denny Broadwell and Mr. and Mrs. James 
Turner were the couples (Mr. Broadwell and Mrs. Turner being siblings). One couple stood on 
the Etowah County side of the road, and the other stood in the DeKalb County side. The Rev. 
J. J. Clayton did the honors. 

Weddings usually took place at home, although a church wedding was reported for T. A. 
and Lizzie Snellgrove in 1895. Not until the 1920s were church weddings the usual thing, and 
then only in the city churches. 

The following account illustrates some of the wedding customs in early Boaz. The story 
is summarized from a newspaper clipping preserved in the papers of Orlena Harper McCleskey. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Morton were married in 1910 at the home of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ulysses Grant Woodham in Douglas. The Rev. Wallace Murphree of Boaz officiated. 
When her engagement was announced, the bride-to-be and her parents went to Boaz in their 
two-horse wagon to pick out cloth for making her wedding dress. The trip took a whole day. 
The bride had her heart set on white satin, but there was none to be found in town, so she set- 
tled for white lawn. 

They found a dressmaker who fashioned the full skirt of rows and rows of handmade 
tucks and ruffles with lace insertion. The bodice was fitted and featured a square neck with leg- 
o-mutton sleeves. 

After the wedding ceremony on the porch of the bride’s home, her parents fed dinner to 
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the guests. Then the couple got in their buggy for their honeymoon trip of four or five miles 
through the countryside. All the young people also got in their buggies and accompanied them 
on the trip which lasted until dark. 

On the next day, the groom’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. James I. Morton, entertained with an 
“enfare” at their home in Douglas. A neighbor brought a chocolate cake. This was the first 
chocolate cake served in the area and everybody wanted a taste. 

In 1960 the couple celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary. One lady at the golden 
celebration was still lamenting that she missed getting a taste of the chocolate cake, for it was 
devoured by others served before her turn. 


Senior Citizens 


On the north end of Main Street Mall in Boaz stands the Boaz Senior Center. Here 
approximately 280 elderly citizens of the Boaz area receive recreation and practical assistance. 
From the site, meals go out to more than 40 homebound persons per day. The success of this 
program indicates some services rendered to a growing gray-haired population in Boaz. In 
1990, 24.2 percent of the city population was over age 60. 

The Boaz Housing Authority was instrumental in obtaining funds for several projects 
benefitting senior citizens of Boaz. One was a nutrition program which provided food for sen- 
iors who could not prepare their own. That program led to the need for a building. In 1969 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development made a grant of $185,000 to build a 
neighborhood center serving senior citizens. This building was a neighborhood center in the 
Summerville Homes development. Many seniors were accommodated in housing develop- 
ments which adjusted rent payments to income. In 1978 a HUD grant to the Boaz Housing 
Authority led to building of a high-rise apartment building for the elderly. It was called Manor 
House. It was the first high-rise building on Sand Mountain. The high rise design was chosen 
because Housing Authority executive L. D. Akridge thought it would provide the most comfort- 
able living for elderly residents. 

These programs reshaped the quality of life for elderly persons in Boaz, many of whom 
had low incomes. Many aspects of the program originated with Boaz Mayor Billy Dyar and 
Senior Center Director Robbie Nicholson, who applied for federal, state, county, and city funds. 

The daily activity programs for seniors began at the Summerville Homes building and 
continued for 12 years. Since about 1978, programs have operated in the Mall building owned 
by the City of Boaz. It was built with excess materials from the Urban Renewal effort and was 
initially occupied by the Chamber of Commerce. That office moved out in approximately one 
year and Billy Dyar suggested that the seniors move in. Robbie Nicholson strives to make the 
program a “home away from home” that improves the quality of life of the elderly. Total annual 
budget for the Senior Center in 1997 was $117,950.00. 

Funding for some programs that continue in the Boaz Senior Center building comes via 
TARCOG, the Top of Alabama Regional Council of Governments. The feeding program dis- 
tributes food prepared in Huntsville. The staff of the Senior Center delivers approximately 20 
meals a day, and local churches deliver another 20 meals, all to people over age 60 who are 
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homebound. Additionally, another 40 to 50 meals are served each day at the Senior Center. 

The center offers transportation to shop, to see the doctor, or to do errands within the 
Boaz city limits. In 1998 Thursdays are the biggest day of the week, when 90 seniors come for 
lunch and singing. Some seniors come for recreational activities every week day, but twice-a- 
week visits are typical. According to director Robbie Nicholson, the objective is to keep people 
living independently and happily, out of nursing homes and out of depression. 

Quilting is a favorite activity of the center, under direction of Viola Peppers, the assistant 
manager. The Veterans of Foreign Wars assist by hosting Christmas and July 4 dinners. The 
VFW equipped the building with a photocopier and a piano. 

The Manor House was opened in 1979 by “The Elderly Corporation of Boaz,” a special 
subsidiary of the Boaz Housing Authority. The Elderly Corp was headed by H. Ned Bender, 
with board members Milton L. Craig, Woodrow Wells, Hoyle Hulgan, and Horace E. Kilpatrick. 
The city Housing Authority at the time was chaired by Selton A. Waldrep, with Benny Falkner, 
Herbert Ross, Milton L. Craig, and H. Ned Bender. L. D. Akridge was executive director. 
Akridge gave the development its name. 

The building was the first “high rise” on Sand Mountain. L. D. Akridge believed that the 
building design would be most helpful to older people who were limiting their physical activity. 
In 1998 it housed 135 residents. Rents are adjustable according to income. 


“Father’s Home 60 Years Ago” 


by J. E. Bynum 


(Reprinted in Boaz Leader December 23, 1915; originally printed in Blount County Journal. The 
Leader said in printing this account of life in the 1850s,“Uncle Jasper as he is almost universally 
known, has many friends in this section.”) 


... Now we are in the field, us boys and the mules getting hungry, one of the boys looks out 
and says “Look out I see the smoke coming out of the kitchen chimney, that looks like dinner,” then 
mother steps to the door and blows the old horn and the dogs howl and say come on we are hungry, 
and our mules would neigh and here we go, feed our stock, go into the house, throw our old hats 
down, wet our hands and wipe the dirt off on the towel. We are all now seated at the table, father 
returns thanks and what a great time we all have eating dinner... . 

Now we are all back in the field at work, plowing, pruning, cutting briers, burning brush .. . 
and mother and the girls are carding, spinning, weaving, and making soap. 

We are now in sight of home and can see and hear the fowls.—the roosters are crowing and 
fighting, the hens laying and cackling, the geese squalling, the ducks say say day and drakes say 
preacher and the guineas say pot rack, pot rack and the martins build in the gourds and the old red 
head wood knocker bird sounds his hammer on the old dead tree and the turkeys strut and gobble. 

Look yonder boys, do you see that hawk in the old dead tree, yes, don’t I wish I had my gun. 
Listen, the dogs are running something down in the swamp. 

It’s now growing late in the evening,, the sun is going over the western hills. Boys we better 
go home, I hear the stock coming—listen at Buck’s big bell coming over the hill— 
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Now we are at home. I hear the cow, sheep, and goat bell—all coming in and it is getting 
cold, let’s get ready to feed the stock, all here now, cows, calves, oxen, sheep, lambs, billy goats, nan- 
nie goats, kids, razor back sows and pigs all hungry—such a noise, bellowing, bawling, bleating, 
squealing, grunting, horning, butting, running, jumping, flying, and the four bells all ringing, now 
all fed but the goats—they never get out of humor go with their tails up all day and night. 

Now the cattle have gone up on the south side of the hill to lay down on the pine straw and 
the hogs have a bed they had made up there with pine straw. Oh how they pile up in that bed, 40 
or 50 to the bed. They sleep from nose to tail and from tail to nose and the one on the outside of the 
bed gets cold and crawls up on the top of the pile and slips down between two and they squeal and 
keep squealing all night— 

Now it is getting dark and as we go to the house we hear the hooting owls and sometimes we 
could hear the wild cats fighting and the wolves howling and as we boys slipped into the house, I 
didn’t like to be behind the other boys. 

Now we are all in the house and we boys again wet our hands and again wipe the dirt off on 
the towel. All at supper, having a big time eating, talking, and laughing. Supper is over and our big 
time is on for the next two hours. 

Father, mother, big sister and brother get to the big room. Father takes his seat in the big 
arm chair and when he speaks it means something. Mother is darning socks and big sister is trying 
to write a letter to her sweetheart with a goose quill pen and polk berry ink by a pine knot light, 
and big brother is reading. He reads a while stops and crosses his legs and spits high, rubs his fin- 
gers over his upper lip to see if his mustache is sprouting. The other eight children are in the kitchen 
having the biggest time in the world, popping pop corn, eating chestnuts, goobers, reading, spelling, 
playing “pretty bird in my cup,” “blind fold. “ 

It is now late, some of the children are getting sleepy. Oh what a change comes over us— 
now we all lay all things worldly aside, the “iron tongue of time” that rests on the mantle counts 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and we all go into the big room and form a half circle around the fire side and 
all join father in that good old hymn: 


The day is past and gone, the evening shades appear. 

Oh, may we all remember well, the night of death draws near. 
We lay our garments by, upon our beds to rest; 

So death will soon disrobe us all of what is here possessed. 


Then we kneel down with father and mother and father offers prayer in his earnest, sincere 
way. Thus closed the day’s work of a happy family that once lived in this community. 


Whatever Boaz starts, the people get behind it and make it go. 
Oft-repeated saying 
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Well-Filled Baskets: Easter 
Sunday, 1909, Uncle Charlie 
Smith’s home. Ladies of the 
Smith and Moon families 
spread a table as long as the 
house was wide for a family 
reunion. They brought their 
food in trunks, baskets, and 
dishpans, which are set aside 
on the scraped brown yard. 
They made new dresses for 
the babies, starched and 
ironed the Sunday blouses 
and shirts, and gave every- 
body a bath. It was an effort [gieiie 
worth stopping to photograph. A 
In the row of men, 10th from 


host. In the row of women 
6th from left is Annie Smith Moon, mother of Trilbie Moon Wester, who saved the picture though she had not 
been born when it was made. The 6th lady from the left is Ommie Knight Smith. 


In more contemporary times, Westside Baptist 
Church showed how to have “dinner on the 
grounds” in air-conditioned comfort. No wonder 
churches have built fellowship halls! Left to right 
are Atha Lee Gray, Maudell Springfield, Juanita 
McCord, Portia Ballentine (only the head is visible), 
Glenda Miller, Ramona Carmen. The three serving 
: ; themselves are Gretchen Springfield, Dawn Miller, 
oh vee Near Doubs Exigdes oh ladays Chris Daniel. The child barely visible on the right is 
ighway 168, where he settled around 
4900. Matthew Nelson. 


Hog-killing time: Chaney Birdsong, father of 
town policeman George B. Birdson and 
grandfather of Joe C. Birdsong, kills a hog. 
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Willie Norris Noel’s family spread a 
table outside for the birthday of this 
1878 wagon train pioneer. The party 
site is the Sardis farm of her son 
Brazilla D. “Foot” Noel. The barn 
dates from around 1900. 


Tom Thumb Weddings used to be a 
favorite stunt put together by adoring 
parents for entertainments or fund- 
raising events. This one features 
Edward and James Daniel, sons of 
gospel singer John Daniel and Vida 
Daniel; Julia Phipleys, and Mary Wells 
Moore (later Maze). 


The peddler is Thomas Walter Burgett, 
with his mule Ole Bert. Burgett is selling 
Rawleigh’s Products: Medicines, 
Extracts, and Polishes: “Over 100 items, 
the largest line sold from wagons.” 
Burgett’s family settled in the Douglas 
area. 
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The ladies of Boaz have always loved 
to have parties for brides, such as 
Mary Wells Moore when she was to 
marry Glenn Maze. Left to right are 
Eloise Roberts, Myrtle Williamson, 
Flossie Moore (mother of the bride), 
Mary Wells Moore, Mary Fortenberry 
Maze (mother of the groom), DeMile 
Chitwood, Mona Gillespie, Jessye 
Barksdale, and Minnie Brock. 


The Annual 
Hershall Norris 
Seed Melon 
Slicing: This 
may be the 
one in1925, | 
when the Boaz 
Leader report- 
ed that C. C. 
Geiger had 
attended and 
made photos. 
In 1927 the 
Leader 
announced 
that Hershall 
Norris was 
inviting around | _ 
100 friends to | 
his watermelon} 
slicing party at 
the farm in 
Sardis commu- 
nity. Norris 
was famous 
for growing enormous watermelons weighing 50 to 75 pounds each. His guests were required to save the 
seeds for next year’s planting. He originally acquired the seeds when Watson Smith took him to get them from 
Sam Demonnie and a Mr. Archer. Then Norris over several years replanted seeds from the biggest melons. 
Norris is said to have patented the melon. 

This picture shows not only the famous melons, but also some of the leading citizens of Boaz. 
Seated, left to right: Ward (?), Congressman Joe Starnes, Billy Norris (boy), Spradlin (?), Mary 
Will Creel, E.O. Creel. Standing, left of truck: G.M.E. Mann, Pleas Barton. Standing, right of truck: Will Creel 
and possibly E.E. Cox of Mount Hebron. On Truck: John Rigsby, Tate Whitman, E.F. Whitman, Hershall Norris. 
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Dooley’s Cafe, a Boaz institution from 1924 until the 1950s, featured the first booths in Boaz. Those with faces 
showing (left to right) are Wilma Turk, Betty Joyce Elrod, Ray Sauls, Aldrege May, Loyce Mabrey, Katheryn 
Maddoz, Billy Sitten, Edwin Bledsoe, Betty Mitchell, Charles Bales, Keith Dodd, Charles Miller. 


“The Working,” a Cus- 
tomary kindness to 
neighbors in distress, 
took place on the 
Jane Moore farm in 
1917 or 1918. The 
farm was on what is 
now College Avenue, 
four miles into the 
country. Jane Moore 
was a widow whose 
family was hit by 
typhoid fever. 
Children of the family 
were Cicero, Clifford, 
Charlie, Oscar, 
Winnie, Lizzie, and 
Ora. They got 
behind on chopping wie 54476 
cotton, and neighbors f= ~~~ 
came to help. : ; =. 

The line of Se ae a eS mk ; : 
women from the left are Mrs. Jane Moore, Winnie Moore Davis, Lizzie Moore Kelly, Ora Moore Brock, Nellie 
Higgins. Two of the boys to the right on the ground (3rd and 5th from the right) are Emery “Sharp” Moore and 
Henry “Baldy” Moore, twin sons of Cicero and Celia Moore. Among others in the scene are Wilburn Milam, Van 
Higgins, Oceola Dodd, Cleo Dodd, Myrtle Elder, Gladys Elder, Otis Elder, John Brock, Victory Higgins Brock, 
Ben Brock, Oscar Brock, and Dennis Wright. Many if not all of these people were members of Mount Vernon 
Baptist Church. 
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Singing School led by Lee Higgins at Mount Vernon Baptist Church. Date is unknown, apparently in the late 
1920s. Higgins was a member of the church, son of a prominent cotton farmer, and he went on to be a writer 
and the field representative for the Stamps-Baxter Music and Printing Company. 


Friendship Baptist Church sponsored “The Eureka School of Music,” taught by W.O. Cooper, director. The date 
appears to be around 1900. The picture includes familiar elements of the singing school: male teacher, music 
stand, baton, pump organ, erasable music form, song books, fans, bare feet, unpainted plank church building, 


and singers of all ages. 
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The Daniel Quartet, Boaz, Alabama, featured Carl Rains, Troy Daniel, Wallace Fowler, Albert Wiliams, and John 
Daniel in the mid-1930s. Soon the John Daniel Quartet was a Nashville Grand Ole Opry fixture. 


ara 


The Sand Mountain Quartet in 1945-1950 were Odis Moore, Hubert Johnson, Alton Jolley, Gene Starnes, and 
John Free. They earned their matching suits by representing the sponsor of their regular radio show over WJBY 
in Gadsden. 
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Edmond T. and Mary Edmondson Belcher started making pots in Rock 
Mills, Randolph County, in the 1850s. They moved to the Big Wills 
Valley, then to Sand Mountain in the 1880s. They built kilns and dug 
their clay at their home. Edmond was born 1817 in Virginia and died 
1897 in DeKalb County. 
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The Gary Waldrep Band members 
who played during the Boaz 
Centennial were Susan Waldrep 
and Rusty Rowan (standing) and 
Gary Waldrep, seated with his 
banjo. 


Gwen Maroney, Trel Maroney, Anna 
Maroney, and Lucille Maroney display 
pottery made in the Belcher’s Chapel 
community near Boaz by their ances- 
tors. Other examples of their pottery 
are in the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Mary Belcher, daughter of Edmond 
T. And Mary Edmondson Belcher, 
married Archibald McPherson. His 
family also were potters, and the 
couple continued the trade in the 
Belcher’s Chapel area. She was 
born 1838 in South Carolina and 
died 1909. 


A view into the service department of Van 
Waldrop Motor Company 1931-1933 shows a 
Black employee known only as “Hambone” 
Second from the right is Bill Amos. 


Ada Griffin was mother and grandmother of most of the per- 
manent Black settlers in Boaz. She is pictured with her sec- 
ond husband, “Papa Jerry” Reed. Her first husband was 
Mack Griffin. 
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Quincy Mae Griffin was a daughter of Ada and Mack Griffin. 
She is holding Erstine “Cricket” Embrey. Left is Alberta 
Dailey and right is Georgia Dailey Miles. 


Left to right are Alex Griffin, popular shoeshine man 
in Boaz barber shops and deacon at Popular 
Springs Baptist Church, with wife Mary Griffin, their 
daughter Betty and granddaughter Nancy, with their 
son-in-law James Founty. This is the only known 
photograph of James Founty, who recorded blues 
music under the name Dan Pickett. 


Cherokee Indian ancestors of Boaz resident Robert N. 
Morrison and daughter Martha (left to right): Robert's 
grandfather Edward Wright; his mother Ella Mae Hawkins 
Wright, who was a full Cherokee; and Martha Morrison. 
Earlier Cherokee ancestors were deported to Indian territory, 
but Ella Mae Hawkins Wright and her White husband 
returned to the Boaz area in the 1880s. 
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A Boaz Centennial parade of the Wagon Train 
re-enactment took place in June 1997. Local 
Native Americans were invited to march in the 
parade. Among those participating were 
Robert Morrison and his daughter Martha E. 
Morrison, members of the Cherokee Tribe of 
North East Alabama. 
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The Gobel family, of Native American 
ancestry, came to the Boaz area in the 
1880s from Georgia. They were (front row 
left to right): Lee Goble, Louis Goble, 
Benjamin Goble, Starlynn Goble (the elder 
man), and his wife. Second row left to 
right are Martha Law Goble, Harley Goble, 
Jim Goble, Burt Goble, Vinnie Goble Barns, 
Nancy Goble Gillan, and Colquitt Goble 
(information provided by the family). 


Probable graves of Zerah and Luranna 
Sparks (1860s and 1903) and other Sparks 
relatives, Boaz Cemetery beside First 
Baptist Church. Photo taken 1996. 
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Shady Grove Missionary Baptist 
Church, south of Boaz, shows contem- 
porary treatment of old graves and the 
results of Decoraton Day. Photo taken 
1998. 


Hillcrest Cemetery, the city-owned 
cemetery of Boaz, 1998. The cemetery 
dates from about 1904-1906. Its beauti- 
fication was the result of effort by Boaz 
Garden Club and Modern Study Club. 


_ wie 


Gillespie- 
Barksdale 
Funeral Home 
located on the 
north side of 
East Mann 
Avenue, as it 
looked in the 
late 1950s. 
The hearses 
doubled as 
ambulances. 
The house was 
originally built 
by Wesley and 
Allie Sparks, 
son of town 
founder Billy 
Sparks. Itwas L : aces ; ess = ec ae 
a spacious house with a one-story porch. Allie Sparks ran an “eating establishment” there in the early part of 
the century. Next it was the home of Miss Ada Williamson, then the owner of Boaz Jewelry Store. When the 
Barksdales moved the funeral business from Main Street in the late 1930s they added the two-story columns 
and side porticoes. They lived upstairs and ran funerals from the main floor. After Mrs. Barksdale sold her 
business in 1963, she had the old house removed and a simple modern brick house put in its place. In 1998 the 
site was 514 East Mann Avenue and the house was owned by Maurene Milner and Deidra Hill. 
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A 1930s cartoon in the Birmingham News remarked on the humorous arrangements of the professions of three 
Gillespie brothers. And indeed, all of their establishments were in close proximity on South Main Street. 


The funeral of undertaker Bill Barksdale was said to have the most lavish display of flowers in the history of the 


town. This is only part of the flowers that poured into First Baptist Church. It was said that every florist in 
Gadsden and on Sand Mountain was completely sold out. 
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Ladies at the Neighborhood 
Center for senior citizens in the 
Mall (old North Main Street) 
made the Boaz Centennial flags 
in July-August 1995. Those 
working are Doris Warpool, 
Bonnie Hunt, Robbie Nicholson 
(originator and director of the 
center), Ozella Kilpatrick, and 
Viola Peppers (assistant director). 
Quilting is one of the regular 
activities at the center. 


The Manor House which provides 
housing for approximately 135 
senior citizens from around Boaz. 
It was the first high-rise building 
on Sand Mountain, was built in 
1978 under auspices of Boaz 
Housing Authority. Bonds were 
sold to finance it. Rent for resi- 
dents is adjusted according to 
ability to pay. The name was 
chosen by the Housing Authority. 
It was completely rented by the 
time it opened. “Somebody has 
to provide housing for these peo- 
ple,” said L. D. Akridge, the origi- 
nator. 


THE Boaz Way OF LIFE 


Staff of the Senior Center in 
North Main Street Mall in 1997: 
Gertrude Nunn, Robbie 
Nicholson, J. C. Birdsong, and 
Viola Peppers. 
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The A.J. Showalter-T. B. Mosley singing school in 1909 was a “Normal School” for training master teachers, but 
students at lower levels could also participate. A. J. Showalter was the major publisher of Sacred Harp and 
gospel music. Mosley was his assistant, living in Boaz and running the Showalter music depository. Notice the 
Snead buildings which are no longer standing. The old administration building (lower part made of brick dug 
close to the site) is to the left and Rebecca McCleskey Hall is to the right. A.J. Showalter is standing on second 


row, sixth from the left. Mosley is standing beside him, seventh from the left. (Snead State Community College 
Museum) 
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Chapter 8 
BUILDERS OF BOAZ 


Entreat me not to leave thee 
nor to return from following after thee. 
Ruth 1:16 


The Sparks Family 


Before there was Boaz, there was Sparkstown. The area took its name from a large family 
of Sparkses who came from Butts County, Georgia, to profit from fresh land. 

The patriarch of the family was Zerah Sparks, born around 1784, probably in Virginia. 
With his first wife, whose name has not been discovered, he sired ten children. At least six of 
these made their way to the Boaz area as homesteaders. 

In about 1834 Zerah married again, this time to Luranna Rufair Watts Horn in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. According to family tradition and research, she was likely part 
Cherokee Indian, a descendant of Chief Forktail Watts. (Her mother was thought by family 
researchers to be Nancy Watts Horn of North Carolina, a granddaughter of Forktail Watts of 
North Carolina.) With Luranna, Zerah Sparks had ten more children as they moved from 
South Carolina, to North Carolina, and then to Butts County, Georgia in 1844, and then to an 
untamed new world that would become Boaz.. 

By the time of Zerah’s second marriage, some of the older sons had their own families 
and were looking for land. Between 1844 and 1850 sons Marion Sparks and James Sparks 
made their way to Marshall County and homesteaded lands (one land entry was by Marion in 
1853). Perhaps they returned to fetch their families to the new holdings. In 1853 father Zerah, 
son Marion, and son John arrived in DeKalb County. Possibly wife Luranna had kinfolks there 
around Watts Creek. Zerah’s son James Thomas Sparks married there in 1853 and James 
Robert “Bob” (or Red) Sparks, adopted son of Marion Sparks, married there in 1855. 

The family continued its movements toward better land. James Thomas Sparks arrived 
near the present site of Boaz in 1855 and obtained more land in the area in 1856. Marion 
Sparks homesteaded nearby in 1855. “Bob” Sparks inherited the land of Marion, who had 
adopted him. 

By 1857 Zerah and Luranna and children moved up to Sand Mountain and settled at a 
spot in or near today’s Boaz. He was elderly and did not homestead land. Probably he was 
dependent on his son Russell, with whom Luranna lived after Zerah died. At the time of the 
1860 census, Zerah was age 80 and Lorena (Luranna) was 48. At home with them were Joshua, 
22; Nancy, 20; Amon, 18; Merady (Meredith), 16; Zachariah, 15; Moses, 11; Elizabeth J., 9, and 
Zara: (Zerah Jr.), 7. 
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Living nearby was Russell, the 23-year-old son of Zerah and Luranna. And near to him 
was James R. Sparks, his grandson, and family. In the neighborhood was James R.’s blacksmith 
shop, but no store for purchases. 

The Civil War hit the family with great devastation. Nine of Zerah’s sons and two 
grandsons served in the Confederate army, and one son, John T. Sparks, served the Union. 
Three sons lost their lives. Zerah was forced to apply to the Marshall County authorities for 
charitable aid. He died in the late 1860s. Luranna died in 1903. 

Both were buried in a cemetery on family property in “Sparkstown.” Family tradition 
says that the burying ground originated with the Indians and was continued as a burial site by 
the early Sparkses. A cedar tree was planted at Zerah’s grave. The cemetery remains in excel- 
lent condition today, next to the First Baptist Church of Boaz. Other Sparks relatives buried 
there included their son Amon, who died of measles while serving as a Confederate soldier; son 
Joshua, who died of war wounds, and son Francis Marion Sparks and wife, who died after 
1870. 

Probably about the time of Zerah’s death, his son William M. (or Billy) Sparks, a 
Confederate veteran who had been born December 28, 1818, visited Sparkstown from Butts 
County. He obtained a base in the area and returned to Georgia to organize his family. In 
1867 his oldest daughter, Sarah (or Sallie), (born 1846) was married to John Williamson and by 
1870 had settled in Williamson County, Texas. Around 1873 her father went to Texas to take 
her and her children home to Butts County, and she divorced Williamson. 

By 1870, an extended tribe of Sparks kinfolk were living in the region that became Boaz. 
They included the following Sparks heads of households: James L., James T., James R., Russell, 
Moses, Marion, and Meridy (Meredith), and Emaline. 

In 1877 or 1878, Billy brought some of his family to Sparkstown via the Jackson Trail to 
prepare for moving more of the tribe to the settlement. His grandson Willie Williamson left his 
knife on a rock at their campsite on the Coosa River’s Horseshoe Bend. They returned home 
by a different route. 

Months later, in November 1878 Sparks packed his whole brood of children and grand- 
children and neighbors, and he led them to Alabama to be with the extended family. Young 
Willie found his knife undisturbed on the rock at the Coosa, where he had left it. (The story of 
the Sparks wagon train is told in chapter 2.) 

At the time of Billy Sparks’ permanent settlement in Marshall County, he was 60 years 
old, having been born December 28, 1818, in South Carolina. He had married Elizabeth W. 
Evans on December 10, 1844, in Butts County, where his parents had settled. He had worked 
as a farmer in proximity to some of his family. He was almost too old to engineer such a major 
resettlement, but he must have been strongly motivated to give his adult children and his grow- 
ing flock of grandchildren one last push toward success. 

After the Sparks wagon train arrived November 11, 1878, Billy and some of the family 
occupied a big log house which had been Bob Sparks’ home. There were wide cracks in the 
walls and winter snows soon were blowing through. His daughter and son-in-law, Martha 
(Mat) and Sam Stewart, lived in a tent, as did some of the other new arrivals. Four days later, 
according to family tradition and to records of Marshall County, Billy bought 500 acres of land 
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from his nephew Bob for $960. Family tradition says he paid with silver dollars which he had 
brought from Georgia ina churn. The land encompassed what became downtown Boaz. 

In the next few days, he bought 80 more acres from the Gibbs family (Billy’s sister Nancy 
was married to Richard Franklin Gibbs and they moved to Texas for a few years). In the fall of 
1879, probably using profits from his first Boaz crop, he bought 80 more acres from Daniel 
Dodson Watts and wife Francis, whose daughter Nancy married Billy’s brother Meredith 
(“Med”) in about 1865 and whose son Eli married Billy’s sister Zeriah Margaret Sparks in 1869. 

In 1880, 1886, 1887, and two other times for which the date was not recorded, Billy 
Sparks homesteaded land amounting to 448 acres. So he owned in all approximately 1,000 
acres of future city, the equivalent of approximately 1.3 square miles. 

He held the vast panorama of land only briefly before he started turning it into a city 
which he must have envisioned in proximity to the coming railroad and the existing wagon 
trails. He sold land to the following families, most of whom became the social building blocks 
of Boaz: Mann, Snead, McCleskey, Aldredge, Geiger, Snellgrove, Brice, Beaver, Garrett, Miller, 
Hibbs, Martin, Morton, Bartlett, Stewart, Doggett, Wells, Haynes, and Ervin. In September 1890 
Billy hired J. F. Jack, a civil engineer from Attalla, to lay off his property into lots, most of them 
50- by 125 feet. Billy’s son Wesley had his property divided into lots 105- by 240 feet. 

On October 31, 1890 a crudely drawn plat was filed with the county to show the first ten 
lots which Billy had awarded on Main Road between Mill Street and what became Mann 
Avenue. In an informal way, he had staked out those and other lots on his acreage . He offered 
to sell or give to anyone who would help create a shopping area. One family tradition says he 
gave an acre to anyone who bought an acre. Land records indicate some sales at $1.00 for one 
acre. He may have given a cabin to serve as a village schoolhouse. He tended the cemetery. He 
set aside the land next to it to be a Baptist church, for he was a Baptist and wanted his children 
to be. 

Billy’s log house, formerly Bob’s, faced what became the main road through the settle- 
ment (later the site of Mastin’s store on Main Street). Billy’s well served the community, and 
he placed several big water troughs nearby to serve the animals which roamed unfenced and 
unfettered. 

Everybody went to work building a new family village. Even little Lizzie Williamson, 
Billy’s four-year-old granddaughter, had a chore, which was helping to guide Billy’s blind wife. 
Work was interrupted, according to oft-repeated family accounts, when Mat Stewart gave birth 
to the first baby of the new community in April. She was Annie Stewart, later Mrs. Tom Pullen. 

Each log cabin that went up housed a branch of Billy’s family and anchored a tract which 
later became a main thoroughfare of the town. For instance, his son William Wesley Sparks 
and wife Allie went off through the woods to homestead their own land and to build a log 
house on what became East Mann Avenue. By 1887 they had added a framed section to the 
house. Later it bloomed into a sprawling white house where Allie Sparks served meals to the 
public, and then it was a funeral home. 

Billy’s brothers and nephews came and went across Sand Mountain and on west. Billy’s 
nephew Bob and Billy’s probable brother Leonard (“Leo”) went to Eutaw in Indian Territory. 
Billy’s brother Russell was a blacksmith, but he also became a doctor, probably the first to serve 
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the Red Apple area. In 1880 he was listed in the census as a 47-year-old blacksmith. By the 
time of his accidental death en route home from tending a patient in 1889, he was known as Dr. 
Russell Sparks, a beloved and successful physician. He took his place among his brothers and 
parents at Boaz Cemetery. 

Of all the Sparkses in the Boaz area, Billy achieved the greatest financial success. In the 
census report of 1880 he owned 500 acres of woodland and 200 acres of tilled land. His farm 
was valued at $2,500, much more than the properties of his kinsmen. He reported that he 
applied substantial amounts of fertilizer to his crops in 1879. His primary farm product was 
corn. 

Billy Sparks lived to see his settlement grow from Sparkstown settlement to the village of 
Boaz, with its own post office and stores. He died January 4, 1891 and was buried in the old 
family and Indian cemetery. His wife Elizabeth died June 24, 1893 and was buried beside him. 
They left four children and numerous grandchildren to build the city on the heritage they had 
established. One possible kinswoman or daughter, Martha (?) E., married Lee Norris, of the 
pioneer Norris family. Another of Billy’s daughters, A. Elizabeth Sparks, had died in 1855. 
Billy’s property was divided among the remaining children, his heirs, in 1894. Wesley Sparks 
quickly sold 26 acres west of the Main Street on which some of the town’s finest houses were 
built in the next few years. 

The children and heirs of Billy Sparks who pioneered in Boaz were as follows: 


1. Sarah Elizabeth Mandane Sparks Williamson, known as Sally, who taught the town’s 
first school, founded the Rebeccas, which was the women’s Oddfellows order of Boaz, 
and was said to have tended mail. She had four children, all important to Boaz: 
a. William Franklin Williamson, born 1868, who married Cora Mae Bullard, the 
second boarding student at Snead Seminary. Willie worked in Boaz as a mer- 
chant until he relocated in Cullman in 1911, then he returned to Boaz in 1947. 
b. Harriet “Hattie” Harkness Williamson, born 1870, who married Dr. William 
Thomas Gillespie, one of the long-time town physicians. 
c. Martha A.“Mattie” Williamson, born 1872, who married Dr. W. P. Turk, a 
town doctor whose family probably came on the Sparks wagon train. After a few 
years, including some practicing medicine in Albertville, they moved to Florida. 
d. Elizabeth Mandane Williamson, born 1873, who married T. A. Snellgrove, 
prominent property owner and drug salesman whose central Boaz real estate 
holdings remained largely in tact a century later. 
2. William Wesley Sparks, who married Allie B. Stewart of Georgia. He sold land, was a 
marshall, and ran a boarding house. 
a. Howell Oscar Sparks, who married Lula May Quillian Trussell and became a 
mayor of Boaz. He ran the town’s first real barber shop. 
b. Joseph Curry Sparks. 
c. Lillilous Sparks, born 1882, remained in Boaz and had no children. 
3. Martha A. “Mat” Sparks was married to Sam Stewart in Georgia. He was the brother 
of Allie who married Mat’s brother William Wesley Sparks. They had seven or eight 
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children including Annie Stewart Pullen, whose husband Tom owned one of the biggest 
hardware businesses in Boaz. Annie was the first child born to the wagon train pioneers 
after settling in Boaz. 

4. Francis Marion Sparks was an entrepreneur in Boaz. His first wife Mittice 
Thompson died. His second wife Elnora Thompson died in the birth of twin daughters 
Nena and Nona. They had already had daughters Mertie and Florence. 


The Gillespie Family 


Bob Sparks was already in a land selling mood before his brother Billy arrived with his 
churn of silver dollars. In 1877 Bob sold 194 acres of ground to James Lowery Gillespie and his 
wife Elizabeth Ann Stephenson Gillespie. James had been born in Georgia in 1841. He had 
fought in the Civil War. Ann was a courageous woman who plowed with a cow all night long, 
trying to make a living. A Yankee soldier cornered her in a shed where the bacon was hanging 
and said, “T’'ll be damned if we don’t get us some meat!” Ann grabbed the hatchet from the 
chopping block and said,“T’ll be damned if you do.” The soldiers left her and the bacon 
unharmed. Her story was told in a book True Tales of the South at War by Poe. But when she 
recounted the episode to her staunch Baptist family, she always blushed and said,“I can’t believe 
I said that, but I did.” She was embarrassed that she had used a bad word, but not that she 
would have gladly chopped the man’s hand off. 

The war left the Gillespies with three children and penniless, so they tried life in 
Cleburne County, Alabama, in 1866. When their home burned, they were ready to start life 
anew. James and Elizabeth were 37 years old when they relocated. Her father, James 
Stephenson, also came to Marshall County. 

Coming with the Gillespies to Boaz were nine hungry children, and another was born in 
1879. Their names and ages in 1880 were as follows, and their later marriages are noted also: 


Mary F., 18 married neighbor W. Tom Wells in 1881 (his family arrived north of Boaz at 
the same time the Gillespies did. 

James P., 16 married neighbor Zackie Wells December 25, 1884. After Zackie’s death J. P. 
married Cora Della Lasseter of Bethsaida area September 2, 1892. 

William T., 16 married Harriet Williamson, granddaughter of Billy Sparks February 15, 
1888. 

Elizabeth A., 13—named Augusta married F. N. Archer. She was the first child born in 
Alabama. 

Evey P. (Evie), 11 married Virgil Dickson. 

Larey A., 9—actually named Laura, married G. I. Milner. 

Erastus Pickens., 7 married Nannie Harper. 

Marcus L., 5, married Myrtice Snellgrove. 

Naoma B., 10 months, married Elie C. Snellgrove (her name was later spelled Naomi). 
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James Gillespie soon took his elderly parents into the home. His father, Pickens H. 
Gillespie, was an admirable old man who became well known in the community. He died in 
April 1895 at approximately age 86. One year later, James L. Gillespie suddenly died, age 55. 
His wife Ann lived until 1923 and was considered the oldest woman in Boaz at the time of 
death. She had been living with her daughter, Naomi Snellgrove. Mrs. Gillespie was always a 
Baptist. Her husband, however, had been a member of the Methodist Church South. 

A few years after the family had settled in their new home, 1882, the Gillespies were list- 
ed as living on the road from Crossville to Friendship and they were trying to organize a mail 
route and post office at their place. The effort apparently failed, and the neighborhood did not 
get a post office until Boaz was invented four years later. 

The family staked out other properties in the area, including a farm on Brindlee 
Mountain. 

The Gillespies built their home at what became 812 North Main Street, about one mile 
north of the original town of Boaz. The land when they arrived was mostly uncleared and 
unimproved. James and his teenaged twin sons Jimmie and Willie went to work to make a 
farm. With the trees they cut down, the boys made lumber and learned carpentry. 

Those boys had greater things ahead, however. William Thomas Gillespie was a natural 
teacher, and he coached the younger children. He seems to have taught school briefly in the vil- 
lage of Boaz which soon sprouted just south of their place. 

As the boys reached manhood, they formed a business, Gillespie Brothers, building hous- 
es. They owned a brickyard in 1894. Each of the younger boys got his own buggy before age 
20. Their farming and their carpentry were springboards into bigger ventures. 


Willie—Dr. Gillespie 


William Thomas Gillespie and wife Harriet were charter members of the Baptist Church 
in 1897 and he was the first church clerk. Already he had distinguished himself as a Sunday 
School superintendent in conjunction with the joint Baptist—Northern Methodist Sunday 
School. He gradually became interested in medicine and in 1896 moved his family to 
Chattanooga to attend medical school along with D. A. Morton. He began practicing medicine 
in Boaz around 1898 after he finished school. He worked in McLarty in Blount County for a 
while and was Sunday School superintendent there, but soon returned to Boaz by 1903. 

His children were growing up. His oldest daughter, Eddie, contracted typhoid and died 
in July 1907. The youngest daughter, Flora, also died of typhoid in August. 

In 1909 he was the city health officer, trying to stamp out typhoid. In 1910 Dr. Gillespie 
moved his family into a new fifteen-room house on South Main Street, built on Sparks property 
that had come to his wife. It was intended to be the first hospital in Boaz, with plenty of room 
for his family, his office, and his patients upstairs. To the rear of the house were three small 
houses to be occupied by workers in the hospital. But tragedy hit in April 1913. His daughter 
Maurice and niece Vertie were summoned home from Judson College. The doctor’s leg had 
been amputated and he was in serious condition. The reason for the amputation was not 
passed on to later generations. Although he recovered and had a heroic practice as a doctor, 
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the plan for a hospital had to be discarded. He was not able to run up and down the stairs to 
tend the patients. 

In 1920 the doctor and his family tried working and living in Gadsden for a few months, 
probably trying to find a mode of medical practice that was easier for a man who could not 
walk without strapping on an artificial leg. They quickly resumed life in Boaz. 

Willie and Hattie owned a hotel across Main Street from their house. It was known as 
the St. James or Stewart Hotel and was run by Hattie’s aunt and uncle, Mat and Sam Stewart. 
The doctor also owned farms totaling more than 500 acres and rented them to sharecroppers. 

It was hard for the lame Dr. Gillespie to drive into the countryside. He drove his horse 
and buggy out on calls and was often away from home for days at a time. He had two horses 
which he rotated. If he fell asleep at the reins, the horses knew how to bring him safely home. 
On one occasion, however, a runaway horse and buggy wrecked into him and destroyed his 
buggy. After automobiles were available, his son Lowery went to Birmingham on the train and 
drove back one of the first automobiles owned in Boaz. He was the driver for his father for 
several years. 

Willie and Harriet’s daughter Maurice married Dr. L. I. Cooley, the first resident dentist 
of Boaz. Their daughter Lolus died in 1931, having been injured three years earlier when her 
father accidentally ran over her with his auto. She was married to Francis High and divorced. 
Dr. and Mrs. Gillespie’s daughter Willie Jeanne became Mrs. Bernard Dickson of Atlanta. 

Their son Lowery Pelham Gillespie, after helping his father prepare and dispense his own 
medications for many years, studied pharmacy. He owned Gillespie’s Drug Store in Boaz 
1935-1974. His wife Mona was a classical musician who played piano for First Baptist Church 
for 29 years and then for Julia Street Methodist Church for 10 years. Their son Morgan 
Gillespie joined his father in the family drug store. He served on the Boaz city council, was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, and was president of the Boaz Historical Society. 
Morgan’s wife Helen was active in the Boaz Centennial preparations. 

Thus the Gillespie family’s leadership in Boaz continued the legacy of two pioneering 
families from 1877 and 1878 into 1998. 

Dr. W. T. Gillespie died in 1932 age 68, and the local newspaper referred to him as being 
freed from a pain-wracked body. The floral tributes were said to be among one of the largest 
ever seen in Boaz. His son Lowery sorted through his father’s papers and found past-due bills 
and notes for $50,000. One person paid the widow what he owed. Hattie Williamson Gillespie 
died in 1954. She had organized the first Girl Scouts in Boaz. She was the countywide head of 
the Baptist Woman’s Missionary Union, and she was active in the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


Uncle Jimmie, the undertaker 


The identical twin brother of Dr. Gillespie became the town’s undertaker. James Pleasant 
Gillespie remained on the family farm for some years and worked actively in the carpentry busi- 
ness. He was either a charter member of First Baptist Church, or else joined the church quite 
soon after it organized. He was involved with his brother Pickens in building the Baptist build- 
ing in 1897. 
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Jimmie Gillespie had a close tie with the formation of Boaz, because of his friendship 
with G. M. E. Mann. Gillespie chose a bride from the neighboring Wells family. On December 
24, 1884, he and Zackie Wells were married in a double ceremony shared with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mann. The wedding took place in Albertville. The Manns moved on to Boaz to be the first 
storekeepers, to name the town, and to get the post office that the Gillespies had tried earlier to 
establish. 

Zackie Wells died and Jimmie married a second time. His wife was Cora Della Lasseter, 
one of the beautiful sisters who had moved to the area in 1885 and settled at Bethsaida. They 
married in 1892. They had two daughters and two sons. 

Vertie was born in 1893 at a family farm 2.5 miles west of Boaz. She was educated at 
Central Female College and Judson College and married E. T. McBrayer, a Rexall druggist who 
ran a drug store in Boaz. Jessye Gertrude was born in 1894. Jessye studied at Central Female 
College and Judson College. She married William S. (Bill) Barksdale, who joined her father in 
the undertaking business. Jessye and Vertie became fixtures in Boaz, active and generous bene- 
factors of First Baptist Church and socially involved. J. P. Gillespie Jr. graduated from Boaz 
High School wearing knee pants at age 15 in 1920 and went to Howard College. He became a 
doctor in Gadsden. Another son, J. Erskine Gillespie, lived in Georgia. 

Jimmie Gillespie moved his family into town in 1901 after building a little house. He 
entered the mercantile business with his brother-in-law Elie Snellgrove. One of their product 
lines was coffins. The business was successful, and in 1905 he built a finer home on East Mann 
Avenue. 

In 1906 Jimmie Gillespie, Pickens Gillespie, and Tom Snellgrove bought ranches in 
Uvalde,Texas. Jimmie and Cora took their girls to try life in the west, but after the death of 
their niece Eddie Gillespie who had been with them in Texas, they hurriedly returned to 
Alabama. 

About this time Jimmie went to Nashville to study undertaking. By 1908 he and Elie 
were running a funeral business which was taken over from the Benefields. He continued in 
this business solo, running the only undertaking establishment in Boaz until a competitor came 
in 1938. Jimmie Gillespie continued in the funeral business until he sold out to his son-in-law 
Bill Barksdale in 1944. He continued involvement until his death in 1947 at age 82. His 
daughter Jessye Barksdale kept the Gillespie-Barksdale Funeral Home in business until 1963, 
when she sold it to the Carr Mortuary. During the years, it was located first on Main Street, 
then on East Mann Avenue in the old Wesley Sparks mansion (which was purchased from Ada 
Williamson). 

His son in law, E. T. McBrayer, after being in the family for several years, attended under- 
taking college in Chattanooga and joined the business about 1918. But he went on to become a 
pharmacist. McBrayer sold his drug store on Main Street in 1946 for $10,000.00. The 
McBrayers operated the bus station in Boaz for many years. 

Jimmie Gillespie was moderator of the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association for many 
years, holding office longer than almost any other person. He was an active deacon at First 
Baptist Church of Boaz. He was a staunch prohibitionist and helped organize the campaign for 
restrictions on sale of alcohol in Boaz in 1909. 
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E.: Pickens Gillespie, dairyman 


Pickens Gillespie was a contractor between 1897 or earlier and 1910, keeping his business 
headquartered in downtown Boaz. In 1910 this younger brother of the doctor and undertaker 
branched out from his building business to start a dairy farm. It was at the old family home 
place one mile north of center Boaz, and it was based on the Clear Creek Springs available 
there. Each day he sent a dairy wagon to the city to pick up and deliver milk. The dairy also 
served Albertville. This business was eventually turned over to the Hunt Dairy. 

He and his wife Nannie Harper Gillespie eventually moved to Demopolis, where they 
continued in the dairy business. _ E. P. Gillespie was an early director of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Boaz, as was Dr. W. T. Gillespie. 


Marcus Lowery Gillespie, tombstone maker 


To complete the Gillespie family’s monopoly on life and death in Boaz, Marcus Gillespie 
sold tombstones. As early as 1906 he was in business with the Pruetts in selling marble and 
granite. In 1903 a marble works was opened in Boaz, the first in the county. Marcus soon 
took it over. Large chunks of marble were shipped by train to the city and then cut and carved 
to beautify cemeteries for miles around. Marcus eventually moved his business to Gadsden. 


In 1938, the Birmingham News ran a humorous article about the remarkable Gillespie 
brothers: W. T., J. P., and M. L.: The doctor, the undertaker, the tombstone maker. With the 
addition to W. T’s son Lowery in the drug business, and J. P’s son-in-law Edwin McBrayer in the 
drug business, the family did truly render significant service to Boaz. 


The Snellgrove Family 


“Boaz First Wedding,” claimed the headline in the Sand Mountain Signal of October 23, 
1896. Miss Lizzie Williamson was married to Mr. Thomas A. Snellgrove at the M. E. Church 
South on the previous Sunday, explained the local paper. “It was the first wedding that has ever 
taken place in Boaz since it became a town.... Mr. and Mrs. Snellgrove are two of our most 
popular young people.” 

Since this event happened before Boaz was incorporated in 1897, the modern reader is 
left to wonder what was meant by the reference to Boaz becoming a town. In any event, this 
notable wedding united two of the pioneer families whose significance to Boaz continued into 
its second century. The bride, Elizabeth Mandane Williamson Snellgrove, was the granddaugh- 
ter of Billy Sparks. She was about age 4 when the Sparks Wagon Train rolled into Boaz in 1878. 
From the beginning she worked at building the town, for she was assigned to assist her blind 
grandmother, Elizabeth Evans Sparks. 

Thomas Alexander Snellgrove had arrived in Boaz about 1891. He and his five brothers 
had lived in Villa Rica, Georgia, on the family farm. Their father dropped dead while teaching 
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Sunday School at the Pleasant Grove Baptist Church in Villa Rica in 1889. His older brother 
James Graves set out for Boaz in 1880s to explore. In about 1891, his mother Martha Caroline 
Cochran Snellgrove mobilized the five remaining sons of the family to join Jim in Boaz. With 
her came her personal servant or companion, Miss Emma Brown. 

Martha Caroline Snellgrove bought some acres north of Boaz on the road to Albertville 
(where the Hunt Dairy was later located). The boys farmed here until they set out on their 
own. In later years, she built a house in town on Thomas Avenue. It became the site for the 
Boaz public school, and she moved in with her son Thomas. 

Martha’s six sons all became builders of Boaz. Eli (usually spelled and pronounced Elie) 
became a partner with his brother-in-law J. P. Gillespie in 1906 to operate the town’s undertak- 
ing business. In 1908 they took in another partner, Sam Leeth, to operate the largest general 
merchandise store on Sand Mountain. Then he operated a horse and mule barn. About 1914 
he went into the auto business and began to operate a taxi for salesmen who came into town on 
the train. 

Elie Snellgrove married Naomi Gillespie; known in Boaz as “Miss Nomi.” She worked in 
the family’s businesses and for other downtown merchants. 

Jim Snellgrove went into the grocery business and also became a traveling salesman. 

John Snellgrove owned a livery stable and sold livestock. He died young from the kick of 
a horse. 

Ben Snellgrove owned drug stores in Anniston, Gadsden, and Birmingham. Walter 
Snellgrove moved to Gadsden. 

Thomas Snellgrove initially owned a hardware business in Boaz. Then he was a “drum- 
mer,’ or traveling salesman for a drug company. He left Boaz every Monday on the train and 
returned on the weekend. He acquired land, including Piney Woods Farm near Whitesboro 
(where the family cut its firewood), Brown’s Valley Farm near Guntersville, and a ranch in 
Uvalde, Texas. 

In Boaz he acquired much downtown property including John Snead’s original two-story 
brick store building on Main Street at the intersection of Main and Mill Streets, in the kitchen 
of which was one of the first wells dug in Boaz. After substantial remodeling of the building, 
he leased it to be operated as a hotel (entered from Mill Street) and a store (entered from Main 
Street). When he took over management of the hotel it was known as the Dixie Hotel. 

In 1897 he bought 30 to 35 acres of land southeast of downtown Boaz. Beginning in 
1899 he built for his bride Lizzie an impressive white colonial style house at 515 East Mann 
Avenue. It was surrounded by acres of rolling pasture and numerous outbuildings, one of 
which is thought to be the first concrete block building in the area. ‘Tom and Lizzie Snellgrove 
reared five children in this idyllic setting, providing them their own private playground, tennis 
court, skating rink, and orchard. A hired man and his family lived on the place to farm and 
maintain the buildings. Negro women servants came in for cooking and laundry. __Lizzie’s 
flowers covered a side lot. 

In old age, Tom and Lizzie spent warm-weather months at the house, but in winter they 
moved by ambulance into warmer quarters at the Dixie Hotel. Throughout their lives one or 
more children and grandchildren lived with them. Tom died at the Dixie Hotel in 1948. Lizzie 
died at the family home in 1953. 
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The Snellgrove Estate remained operative for future generations. When Mill Street was 
created to be a main thoroughfare eastward from Boaz, it went through Snellgrove property. 
Tom and Lizzie’s children donated land for the Popular Springs Baptist Church building which 
was erected in the 1960s. The Snellgrove Estate sold land for construction of the early outlet 
malls. 

The third generation of Snellgroves in Boaz continued to build the town. Henry ulti- 
mately moved to Gadsden but kept up business interests in town. Ina Mae married Otis B. 
Hunter, postmaster and mayor of Boaz. Mrs. Hunter was a popular local newspaper columnist 
and town activist. Tomie married Olin Gaines, and she managed the Dixie Hotel. Later she 
worked in the popular Arlye’s Dress Shop. Rubie Jo taught in the Mountain Brook schools near 
Birmingham, but often returned to Boaz. 

Lucile Snellgrove Wright was the most enduring family standard bearer. She taught at 
Boaz High School. She organized the first school library. She led out to organize the first town 
public library. She helped organize the Boaz Historical Society and became the town’s unoffi- 
cial historian. She wrote the first history of First Baptist Church of Boaz, where she was the 
long- time church librarian. In 1983 she compiled the invaluable book Boaz Builds by 
Biographies. She also led in publication of a town recipe book in 1976. 

Mrs. Wright became owner of the family home on East Mann Avenue and continued to 
live there in 1998, at age 95. The Snellgrove Home was listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places and on the Alabama Register. It was the last remaining grand home from the 
early wave of Boaz prosperity. 

The fourth and fifth generation of Snellgroves in Boaz continued to be town builders 
and activists. Mrs. Wright’s daughter, Gail Noel, was chairman of the Boaz Centennial in 1996- 
1997. She had served as a local schoolteacher, Girl Scout leader, historian, library sup porter. 

Gail Wright Noel was married to Don Noel, great-grandson of Joel and Willie Lavonia 
Norris Noel, both of whom came to Boaz about 1878-1880. Thus the Snellgrove and Sparks 
pioneers linked with the Noel and Norris pioneers to unite four of the most influential found- 
ing families of Boaz. Don Noel worked for the city of Boaz as personnel director. He figured 
significantly in development of several Boaz industries for which he worked, including Fire 
Engineers, Tocco, and several business related to the mobile home industry. He was an engi- 
neer at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville. 

The family developed and owned a strip of stores in which their daughter Mandaine 
Noel Miller owned a women’s clothing boutique, and with her husband Dan Miller, operated a 
restaurant, the Centennial Cafe. Donald Noel Jr. lives in Miami working as a composer and 
musician. 

Except for a few early Snellgroves who were Southern Methodists, the family were mem- 
bers of First Baptist Church of Boaz. 


Julia Beard Street 


Julia Ann Street, whose memory is memorialized by a historic Methodist church in Boaz, 
was born in Beard’s Bluff, Marshall County, in 1845. Her parents were Maj. Arthur Campbell 
and Pherriba Jane Moore Beard. She was described as a very small woman with red hair and 
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determined blue eyes. 

During the Civil War, Yankee soldiers came to burn her family home and began by pilfer- 
ing the treasures and chopping the interior of the house to kindling. Julia, age 19, weighing 85 
pounds, gathered her possessions and placed them in her trunk. She sat on the trunk, wonder- 
ing how she would be able to drag it out of the burning house. A soldier ordered her to get up. 
She responded, “Get away from here or I'll slap your jaws!” When he approached her, she sud- 
denly planted her foot in the pit of his stomach and doubled him over in pain. 

A second soldier approached but was warned off by the first. So the two men grasped 
the two handles of the trunk, with Julia still perched atop, and moved it to the yard. When they 
put it down dangerously close to the house, she ordered them to move her to a better location. 

On December 6, 1865, she married Thomas Atkins Street, a native of Warrenton, 
Marshall County. He was an attorney who fought during the Civil War and was imprisoned. 
They married during impossible hardships following the war, for his family home had also been 
burned. As he went to work in the law, their fortunes turned. T. A. Street was elected judge of 
Marshall County Probate Court in 1874, serving in Guntersville until his retirement in 1898. 
He had been elected as a Democrat, but in 1892 he began to campaign for the People’s Party. 
He became owner of two successful farms, one of which he purchased from his father-in-law at 
Beard’s Bluff, where the family lived at his death. 

Julia had nine children, of whom two died in childhood. She educated them at home 
with academic classes six days a week and Bible study on Sunday. She conducted religious serv- 
ices in the home. She taught a strict moral code of hard work and leadership. She set an exam- 
ple of generosity to the community, and she was on call as a helper in medical emergencies, 
since no doctor was nearby. 

In 1900, her daughter Julia Street the second was enlisted to teach at the academy which 
became Snead. 

Julia Street’s well-known husband died in 1904 after a short illness. By 1905 she left 
management of the farms to her son O. D. Street. She took her two unmarried daughters 
Julia and Mary to Boaz to live in conjunction with her daughter, Jane Moore Street Whitman, 
wife of E. RK Whitman. In 1906 she built a small but comfortable Victorian house across a pas- 
ture from her daughter’s home, and she lived there until too aged to continue alone (house still 
standing in 1998). A firm believer in knowledge, she taught her grandchildren their rudimenta- 
ry education before they were old enough to attend school. 

Her daughter Julia married William Evan Snead, prominent businessman in Boaz 
(brother of John H. and Curtis E. Snead Sr.), and they soon moved to Birmingham where he 
was director of the Internal Revenue Service. Her daughter Mary Tate Street died in 1913. 

As a lifelong Methodist, Mrs. Street joined the Whitmans as a staunch member of the 
Boaz Methodist Church South, which was in the next block from her home. She had a voice in 
designing and made contributions toward building a new house of worship in 1917. Her son 
Oliver Day Street had become county probate judge. Another son, T. A. Street Jr., had become 
a distinguished jurist who served on the Supreme Court of the Philippines and drafted the law 
of the land. Another son, Edwin Campbell Street, became a lawyer in Texas. 

When approaching her nineties Julia Street moved in with the Whitmans and rented her 
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house. She paid $30 a month for expenses to the Whitmans, helping the family through diffi- 
cult finances of the Great Depression. She enjoyed doing fancy needlework and pieced quilts as 
gifts to her family and friends. She died in 1935 and was buried in Boaz Hillcrest Cemetery 
along with other family members. The Methodist Church South was named as a memorial to 
her in 1943. 


Rebecca McCleskey 


For many years the finest building in Boaz and the scene of the best cultural activities 
was McCleskey Hall at Snead Seminary. The building was built as a women’s residence hall with 
substantial contributions provided by the McCleskey and Snead families. It was then named in 
honor of the McCleskey-Snead matriarch, Rebecca Ann Allison McCleskey, recently deceased. 

Mrs. McCleskey was born in Georgia October 1, 1827. In 1851 she married John 
Everhart McCleskey of Hall County, Georgia, who had been born in 1835. They were married 
48 years. 

The McCleskeys emigrated to Etowah County, Alabama when John was a boy. They lived 
in Howelton. Rebecca and John had been married 40 years when they pioneered again—to 
the young town of Boaz, arriving in 1891. They came to join their children, Joseph David 
McCleskey and Robert Ray McCleskey, who had arrived earlier and set up a store on Main 
Street. Their daughter Josie had married John H. Snead and also come early to Boaz to set up 
business. Another Boaz daughter was Mrs. John T. Moseley. 

Rebecca bore nine children, and eight of them lived to maturity. She survived on the 
farm alone with her children when her husband was away during the Civil War for four years. 
Her husband walked 250 miles from Kentucky to Sand Mountain for a furlough. When he 
approached the house, his children did not recognize him, but Rebecca ran to him crying. 

She was a devout member of the Methodist Episcopal Church from the early days when 
it was loyal to the national (northern) Methodist denominational group, even after many 
Southerners separated over the slavery issue. She and John set a very pious atmosphere in the 
home. She ground coffee for Sunday on Saturday, in order not to work unnecessarily on 
Sunday. He built one Methodist church building with his own hands. Her sister was the sec- 
ond wife of the Rev. J. J. Brasher, father of the man who became president of Snead Seminary 
in 1906. 

Rebecca died in Boaz December 7, 1899. She was called “a sainted mother of Alabama 
Methodism.” 


John H. Snead 


Snead College is named for this man who was its earliest benefactor. John Henderson 
Snead was a very loyal member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. When its conference decid- 
ed to establish a school in Boaz, he was naturally all for it. 

At the time he was one of the little village’s most successful businessmen. He was born 
in Murphree’s Valley in 1852. He was the son of Logan Snead and Dicy Ann Beeson Snead, 
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who established farms and services so extensive on the Etowah-Blount-Marshall County lines 
that a town grew up with the name Snead. 

Logan and Dicy Snead by 1870 had eight children. Their three sons all had enormous 
economic impact on Boaz. The eldest was John H.; next was Curtis O.; and the much-younger 
baby boy was William Evan. Also their daughters had a role in the city. Nannie married Dr. 
Peter M. Baker, physician and a subsequent mayor of Boaz, and she was a founder of the bank. 

From early childhood John did hard farm labor. He managed to buy his own farm and 
to invest in owning other land as well. In 1871 he married Josephine McCleskey of Red Bud in 
Etowah County. She was also born 1852, but in Georgia. In 1881 he had saved $500 to invest 
in other pursuits. He bought a stock of goods and set up a store in Snead village, Blount 
County. He was a success from the beginning. 

He and Josie moved to Boaz about 1891. Two of her brothers, J.D. and Robert R. 
McCleskey, were already in the mercantile business. He quickly built a store and cotton ware- 
house. It was there that people met when they organized the church which became known as 
St. Paul United Methodist Church. In the same era, he was one of the backers of the first plank 
schoolhouse built in town. 

By 1893 John Snead had built his own home and five rental houses. He owned the big 
building on Main Street for his store, and he had a second building to rent. He owned 11 busi- 
ness lots and 9 acres of suburban lots which he expected to grow more valuable as Boaz grew. 
He believed in the future of Boaz. The Guntersville newspaper referred to him as a “self-made 
man,” one of the most successful in Marshall County. At the time he owned 1,640 acres of land 
and was reporting annual sales in his store of $35,000. J.D. McCleskey was working with him. 

In 1895 Snead got into the cattle business, buying and selling. He conducted a cattle 
drive to market in Birmingham. He continued to build and rent little houses in Boaz. 

It was boom time in Boaz, with much demand for construction of new stores and 
homes. John Snead met that demand by opening his own brick yard on one of his properties. 
Clay dug on the site was used. 

He was well prepared when the call came for help with the “Boaz Academy” which mis- 
sionaries of the Northern Methodist church planned to set up. He accepted a position on the 
Board of Trustees. He contributed one of his rental houses as a lodging for the first teachers, 
E. B. L. Elder and Anna Elder. When they were ready to build a regular schoolhouse, he “sold 
land,” and he started making the bricks in his own brickyard. 

In 1903 he finished a brick two-story store on the northeast corner of Main and Mill, 
replacing one that had burned. He went east to buy a high-quality line of goods for his “mam- 
moth store.” 

In 1904 he donated three acres of land on which the Rebecca McCleskey Home could be 
built. Rebecca was his mother-in-law who died in 1899, just as the Boaz Academy was getting 
under way. Snead made contributions to this venture. During the early years he was letting the 
college accumulate debt to him. In 1906 the school was reorganized with a higher academic 
status. He forgave all debts the school owed him. Trustees then named the school John H. 
Snead Seminary in appreciation. His property continued to surround the campus and his 
sheep grazed there. As late as 1919 he was continuing to rescue the school in financial crises 
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and to make property available for new buildings. 

Although not highly educated, Snead was highly successful. He remained very active in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, contributing generously to its building programs throughout 
his life. 

The John Sneads had no children of their own, but J. D. McCleskey let his sister Josie 
Snead raise one of his children, Robert Leon “Lon” McCleskey. The Sneads considered him 
their child and in their old age they lived with him. Lon was one of the first baseball stars in 
Boaz. He continued the family business success in Boaz and in Gadsden. John Snead died in 
Boaz June 14, 1920. Lon began immediately to plan a house for Aunt Josie, a big red brick 
house on College Street where she could live with the family for the rest of her life. The build- 
ing got underway in 1922. In 1924 he relocated to Gadsden where business opportunities were 
more promising, and he did not complete all the rooms of the house. In a large, gala auction 
he sold off his Boaz holdings in a few years and the J.D. Pruetts bought the house. 


John Lakin Brasher 


A colorful preacher gained a national reputation, made a mark in religious history, and 
left his stamp in the character of Boaz. He was John Lakin Brasher, who came to Boaz in 1905 
to be pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North), later known as St. Paul. In 1906 he 
assumed the presidency of John H. Snead Seminary, serving until 1911, and he gave up the local 
pastorate in 1907. Although later travels took him far from Boaz, he retained the love and fas- 
cination of Boaz people, and his family remained connected to the town. He returned to Boaz 
for a second term as pastor of St. Paul in 1927-1929. 

Brasher should be remembered as a builder of Boaz because of his role in shaping the 
general piety of the town. And he represents the kind of citizen who gave Boaz a cultural char- 
acter quite different from the typical Alabama town. 

Brasher was the son of John Jackson Brasher, a Methodist preacher who established a 
substantial homestead in Etowah County, off the edge of Sand Mountain, on Clear Creek. His 
place became known as Brasher Springs. A big log cabin built as an inn for travelers grew into a 
beautiful home (located today on Gallant Road). Many wagonloads of pioneers moving from 
Georgia to Sand Mountain stopped there for directions, water, and rest. 

As the Civil War approached, the Brasher family and their kin were staunch sympathizers 
with the United States. J. J. Brasher participated in the Alabama Secession Convention and voted 
against seceding from the Union. During the Civil War he fought for the Union. Though 
ostracized and persecuted in the community after the Civil War, J. J. Brasher and other north- 
oriented Methodists reorganized the Methodist Episcopal Conference of Alabama in 1867. 
Brasher was at various times assigned to preach to early settlers in the Boaz area. His son John 
was born at the family place July 20, 1868, at a time when the family was in danger because of 
their pro-Union stance. 

The son followed the father’s ministerial calling. He was self-educated with help from 
his father, as there were no schools convenient to his home. After working as a day laborer in 
Gadsden, he sought education at the church-related Grant School of Theology in Chattanooga, 
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graduating as valedictorian in 1899. He later received honorary degrees from John Fletcher 
College and Taylor University. In 1890 he married Minnie Eunice Moore of Gallant. 

John Brasher was licensed to preach at age 20, 1889. His first pastoral appointments 
were in Wedowee, then in Edwardsville. He was ordained an elder in 1895. He was pastor of 
the M.E. Church (North) in Birmingham, called Simpson Memorial, 1899-1902. There he and 
his wife Minnie were profoundly influenced by ministers of the Salvation Army and others 
involved in the Holiness Movement. Next stop was Boaz. 

Already Brasher was interested in Boaz because of the school his denomination had 
established there, and he had visited the school from Birmingham to lead a revival for students. 
He knew from his own childhood experience the need for education in the area. He was a 
trustee of the school for many years. 

Brasher’s distinction in philosophy was his conviction that a Christian believer must 
experience sanctification (or holiness) subsequently to the time of conversion. Also known as 
“filling of the Holy Spirit,” this doctrine required intense personal piety and devotion to the 
personal lordship of Jesus Christ. Brasher was a noted leader in this movement which charac- 
terized a wing of the Methodist Churches for many years. 

His distinction in demeanor was his great power as an orator and evangelist. His style 
of preaching was old-fashioned, colorful, commanding, spell-binding, entertaining, and con- 
verting. Crowds came to hear him in Boaz and throughout the continent. He perfected his 
preaching by attending court to hear lawyers plead cases; also by attending rural political rallies; 
and also by studying the masters of Methodist evangelism. He took time from his duties in 
Boaz to work as an orator in favor of abolishing the sale of beverage alcohol. A south Alabama 
newspaper reported that hundreds jammed the Methodist church there for a prohibition rally 
where he spoke. The crowd could not restrain their noisy cheering after his “beautifully 
phrased” statements. “He held his audience spellbound. . . is an evangelist of power and influ- 
ence all over the country.” 

J. L. Brasher was a big believer in education, but not for academics alone. He thought 
that study should lead to conversion and to sanctification. His purpose in being intensely 
involved in schools of the M. E. Church was to save souls. In 1907, soon after he became presi- 
dent of Snead, 145 people associated with the school were converted or sanctified. Brasher’s 
preaching helped to make Boaz more noted for its straight-and-narrow morality than some 
neighboring places. His era in Boaz was one of the mourner’s bench, the revival, the prohibi- 
tion campaign, the recognition of the gifts of women, equal respect for northerner and south- 
erner, opposition to the Ku Klux Klan, the intense prayer meeting. Although frivolous music, 
dances, and drinking might happen out in the countryside, as long as Brasher lived in Boaz, the 
town was at prayer. 

A Boaz woman was quoted as saying “she never did know what his text was going to be, 
but she always knew what he was going to preach about.” The topic was holiness. 

But there was room for recreation. The Brashers built a croquet court behind the 
church. Their children grew up enjoying Boaz, though they lived in a Northern Methodist 
ghetto with little contact with Southern Methodists and Baptists. Through marriages they 
claimed kin to many influential people in Boaz, among them the wife of Mayor John Brown 
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and the wife of Conrad Boatman, president of Snead when it attained junior college status. 

Even while he was working in Boaz, Brasher was on the national holiness evangelistic cir- 
cuit. In 1909 he was famed for his management of camp meetings in Waco, Texas, where five to 
eight thousand people gathered to hear him and others preach each summer. 

After leaving Boaz, Brasher traveled as a full time evangelist, especially in Canada and in 
the west north central states. In 1917 he assumed the presidency of Central Holiness University 
(later John Fletcher College), a church institution in Oskaloosa, Iowa. He served there until 
1926, but retained a role in the Snead College trustees. His wife continued to live for a time in 
an apartment near Snead campus in Boaz, while Brasher did his evangelistic travels. 

Full-time revival preaching was his calling until he was officially retired in 1942, but he 
continued long after that. He developed his home place in Brasher Springs as a camp meeting 
grounds, and many from Boaz attended revivals there. A spring-fed lake, a big tabernacle for 
preaching, a big shelter for meals, and several cabins for bunks were provided for family and 
friends who assembled for preaching each summer. Annual Brasher camp meetings continued 
as lateas 1997. The Encyclopedia of World Methodism in 1974 identified the Brasher Springs 
Campground as one of the last vestiges of the holiness movement. 

“God gave me souls,” said Brasher at age 93. He estimated that more than 20,000 people 
had “found pardon and heart purity in the revivals in which I have assisted.” _ His statistics 
were probably accurate, because he maintained lists such as his notebook of 1905,“People Saved 
or Sanctified in Boaz, Alabama.” He said his accomplishments had come “because I sought 
and found the fulness of the blessing and the abiding Holy Spirit.” 

J. L. Brasher served as secretary and historian for the Alabama Methodist Conference for 
approximately 36 years. He wrote several books including Reckoning with the Eternals, The 
Holy Spirit, The Glorious Church, Moods of the Spirit, and Thoughts on the Letter to the Romans. 
He was listed in Who’s Who in America. He is the subject of a serious book, The Sanctified 
South: John Lakin Brasher and the Holiness Movement, written in 1996 by his grandson, Dr. J. 
Lawrence Brasher. An enormous archive of Brasher’s papers, including much information 
about Snead College and Boaz, has been established at Duke University. 

Brasher lived to be 102 years old. On his centennial birthday he preached for an hour in 
the open air at Brasher Springs. He died January 25, 1971. His advice to ministers was “Be 
filled with the Spirit.” His advice to young people was “Yield fully to God. Turn complete con- 
trol over to Him and let Him have the reins.” 


Anna Amelia Davis Elder and Eliezer Ball Lee Elder 


When Boaz was a frontier village, a lady missionary from the midwest came, stayed, and 
transformed the culture. Her name was Mrs. Anna D. Elder. Together with her husband 
Eliezer (or Eleazer) Ball Lee Elder, she established and sustained the school that became Snead 
College. For more than 30 years she patiently taught the people not only academics, but also 
refinements, religion, and respect for women and Yankees. 

She came to Boaz at age 44, having already spent a lifetime in devoted Christian service. 
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But she had just begun her greatest work. Anna Elder was born in Gallia County, Ohio, the 
baby of six children. Her family were engaged in shipping and agriculture. In 1877, she was 
graduated from Northwestern University, where she met her future husband. He was a teacher, 
artist, and poet preparing to be a preacher. She graduated first and went to McGregor, Iowa as a 
teacher. 

E. B. L. Elder was born in Illinois on December 4, 1848. Apparently he was originally a 
schoolteacher, but at age 32 he had two transforming experiences. He became a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, affiliating with the Rock River Conference in Illinois. And he 
married Anna Amelia Davis, July 7, 1880. He earned the Bachelor of Divinity (1877) and 
Master of Arts (1882) degrees from Northwestern. 

Together they took to the road as traveling missionary teachers. The Rev. Elder served 
pastorates in Wisconsin, Montana, and Kansas. In Wisconsin he became seriously ill and 
remained in poor health for the rest of his life. For eleven years they were at Kansas Wesleyan 
University, where he taught art and served the Northwest Kansas Conference of the M. E. 
Church. Eventually he and Mrs. Elder felt God’s call to the needy south, where they hoped his 
health would improve. They came in 1895 to Alabama, serving first in New Decatur, pastoring 
the New Salem M. E. Church. Shortly they transferred to Kinsey in Houston County, 
Alabama. Anna Elder was a great orator. During her early months in Alabama, she caught the 
attention of the Alabama Methodist Episcopal Conference. She traveled among the churches of 
the state organizing chapters of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, whose founder 
Frances E. Willard she had known in college. In 1898 she thrilled the crowd with a temperance 
lecture to the Alabama Conference meeting, and in that same meeting the question of a confer- 
ence-supported school was debated. 

When the Methodist Episcopal Conference agreed to sponsor a school in Boaz, the 
Elders, with their backgrounds as teachers, were sent in 1899 to start it. Lee Elder was appoint- 
ed the pastor of the M. E. Church (later known as St. Paul) and teacher of upper grades in the 
school known first as Boaz Academy. Anna was to teach younger grades. They moved to Boaz 
in June 1899 with sons Earl, age 15 and Carey, age 6. After a few months, Mr. Elder gave up the 
pulpit in favor of full-time school work. 

He was not well, however, and had to give up teaching. However, he helped with school 
business management and gave private art lessons including painting and drawing for 25 cents 
per lesson. He retired to his quarters in the school dormitory in 1914. His lifetime of art 
work went up in smoke when the women’s dormitory of Snead Seminary burned in 1906. 
Under the preaching of J. L. Brasher he had a transforming religious experience about the same 
time. He died in 1928. 

With E. B. L. Elder unwell, the main work of the school fell to Anna Elder, who earned 
the reputation of being the real genius and heart of the school. When the Elders came to Boaz, 
an old village school building was turned over to them by town leaders. It was on a site to the 
west of Main Street, where Snead College later grew. John H. Snead assigned them one of his 
small rental houses, which had only three rooms. There, beginning July 1899, Anna Elder took 
in a few girls as boarders and students. Her eighteen-year-old daughter Myra was enlisted as 
the first additional teacher. 
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In 1901 Myra was married to George Sharitts of Birmingham in an elaborate church 
wedding almost unprecedented in Boaz. Flower girls carried white ribbons from the door of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to the altar and scattered flowers in the church. There were 
two ushers. The paper noted that a “woman and man couple stood with each the bride and 
with the groom.” After the church ceremony the wedding party went to the Elder home where 
the city band played music and Mrs. Elder served cake. 

Anna Elder’s monumental contribution to Boaz was to enlist the contributions of oth- 
ers. She was deputized—actually commanded—by the Methodist Episcopal Bishop Mallalieu 
to travel to the north to raise money for the Boaz Academy. She resisted the order at first, say- 
ing, “I cannot be a religious tramp going from place to place begging money.” But with the 
obvious necessity upon her, and with her husband’s encouragement, and with the help of local 
ladies who hurriedly stitched her a new outfit, she journeyed to Chicago for the 1900 national 
meeting of the Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

She convinced the M. E. women to adopt the Boaz venture as one of their mountain mis- 
sion schools, and she was in effect their missionary to Boaz. What Boaz citizens never knew 
was that Mrs. Elder inspired the northern ladies by speaking to their conferences dressed as a 
poor Sand Mountain farm woman wearing a poke bonnet and no shoes. She proved to be a 
superior fund-raiser and traveled far and wide each summer telling about Boaz and coming 
home with unbelievable amounts of money. Meanwhile Methodist ministers were sending 
their daughters to live with her for lessons in life and elocution. 

By 1902 the national support of Methodist women enabled Mrs. Elder to structure a 
Girls Industrial Home for women students as a separate entity within the Boaz Academy. With 
the funding from the Methodist women to supplement what was contributed locally, Mrs. Elder 
built a large wooden dormitory home for women students in 1903. When it burned in 1906, 
she was undaunted. She took the insurance money and local contributions and gifts from the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society and built again. This time she built a magnificent fireproof 
brick building, the finest Boaz had ever seen, Rebecca McCleskey Hall. 

Annually she traveled north to rekindle the support of the Home Mission Societies. 
And she arranged tours by officials of the Woman’s Home Mission Society who visited Boaz 
personally. J. L. Brasher said of her that her ability and graces exceeded all the VIP women visi- 
tors who came to the school. He wrote that she had the capacity to be governor of a state, 
while her husband was a saintly scholar. 

Ninety girls attended the school on northern scholarships in 1910. Supporters and 
friends not only sent money, but also books and clothing. Mrs. Elder enlisted numerous 
women to come south to join in her mission as teachers. 

Anna Elder’s ministry to girls and young lady students in the “Industrial Home,” 
brought 100 to 175 boarding girls and young women up to age 25 each year under her watchful 
eye. Most of the students came from farms across north Alabama that were not far away as the 
crow flies, but were isolated by lack of roads. Some were troubled or homeless girls sent by the 
M. E. Church from their ministry sites in other states. Meanwhile male students were managed 
in a more-or-less separate school. But Mrs. Elder was usually also responsible for the male 
boarding students’ meals, laundry, health, and happiness. 

Mrs. Elder lived and worked with the female students day and night. She arranged not 
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only for their academic work, but also taught them table manners, how to sew, how to do laun- 
dry, how to make pastry and risen bread, how to organize concerts and readings, how to play 
sports, how to preserve foods, how to make a public speech, how to be hostess at dinner table or 
formal tea. For many girls, living with Mrs. Elder was their first and only opportunity to learn 
to set a proper table, to make charming conversation, to practice the best personal hygiene. She 
gave elocution lessons and taught rules of debate. She nursed them, counseled them, prayed 
with them, marched them to church, disciplined them, got them jobs, and married them off. 

By 1910 she was so highly regarded that students greeted her remarks in assemblies with 
repeated cheers. Outside observers were somewhat amazed that this woman could “utter state- 
ments in a clear and distinct voice that seemed to imbue her hearers with her spirit.” 

It was that very gift of speaking that kept the money flowing to Boaz. So heavy was her 
fund-raising travel schedule that she had to give up the classroom. On her trip in 1910, she 
traveled the north for 76 days, spoke 77 times, journeyed 3,000 miles. 

But her work directly in Boaz was also vital and lasting. An orchard she had planted was 
feeding the students, the luscious peaches “from trees planted by Mrs. Elder’s own hand, thus 
making the peaches doubly precious.” Very early in her administration she had bought two 
farms totaling approximately 120 acres. Though people were hired to manage the dairy and the 
planting, they answered to her or to Mr. Elder. The “McCleskey Home Farms” gave students a 
chance to earn their way, and the farm produce fed the dormitory residents. So essential was 
Mrs. Elder to the farm management, that when she retired the farms had to be sold. 

She retired as matron of the girls’ school in 1923, but she and her husband did not con- 
sider leaving the mission field which had become their home. In summers, she continued her 
deputation work among the Woman’s Home Mission Societies in the north and midwest. 
During school terms after Mr. Elder’s death, she continued to teach in the John H. Snead 
Seminary until 1931. 

What Mrs. Elder preached to the Methodist women on a national scale, she modeled in 
Boaz. She organized a women’s society and a Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in the 
Boaz M. E. Church (St. Paul), helped them raise money for missions and for their school, 
stamped out saloons on the outskirts of town, did serious battle with moonshiners, cam- 
paigned for national prohibition, and encouraged women to exercise leadership in the church. 
In 1910, when she left town to attend the national WCTU convention in New York, she was 
described as a “member in high standing” of the organization. 

Because she arrived in Boaz in the pioneer days, Anna Elder was able to obtain a land 
grant for the school. At her retirement, the school gave some of the land to her. She built two 
houses on Elder Street for her family. One two-storey wood house burned to the ground, and 
the next door house of stone and wood also suffered from the fire. The family ultimately 
returned the land to the college. 

Although she had often been described as wiry and energetic, she spent the last year or 
so of her life blind and fighting pain from rheumatism. Her legendary labors for education in 
Boaz made the town leaders insist that she participate in groundbreaking for the Boaz High 
School built in the 1935, shortly before her death. So, the woman who brought solid education 
to Boaz lived to see a good school provided from public funds. 

After a broken hip in 1935, Mrs. Elder was confined to bed. Her pastor said she spent 
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the time before her death praying fervently for the outcomes of her life’s labor. 

The Elders had three children: Myra Elder Sharitts (born in Wisconsin in 1881) , Earl 
B. Elder (born in Kansas in 1884), and Carey D. Elder (born in Kansas in 1893), Carey being 
the beloved cheerleader for Snead College. 

The Methodist Episcopal people of Boaz called her “Sister Elder.” Ministers and bishops 
were awed by her administrative powers, her genuine Christianity, and her generosity—and her 
ability to raise funds from women of the north. Shopkeepers in town kept school accounts in 
her name and appreciated the fact that she was a paying customer. 

When Anna Elder died December 11, 1936, the town rallied to give her a magnificent 
funeral at St. Paul Church. Not only did her own pastor conduct services, but also the Baptist 
pastor. She had women pall bearers: Mesdames W. A. Murphree, J. E. Thompson, J. D. Pruett, 
Joe King, Amberson, and Campbell. Also there were male pall bearers and numerous honorary 
pall bearers. She was buried beside her husband in Hillcrest Cemetery. 


William Hampton Bynum 


Hamp (or Ham) Bynum built the second store in Boaz. He arrived in 1889 as an adven- 
turous young man. He was used to pioneering. His parents’ families had pioneered in Blount 
County. He was born at Hood’s Cross Roads November 7, 1861. His father was killed in 1863 
during the Civil War, and he was reared by his grandfather, Hampton Waid. Young Hamp 
attended local schools and through self-guided study became a well informed young man. 

He tried his hand at farming and business in Bristow Cove. Selling sorghum syrup in 
Attalla was one of his first ventures. He went bankrupt and his syrup was confiscated by the 
sheriff. Probably with the help of his older brother, a mill owner, he got the syrup back. He 
hauled it to the settlement that had just been named Boaz and decided to try to help make a 
town. 

He built a wooden shop on the corner of Main Street and what became Mill Avenue. 
Like the Mann family who had already built a store, he lived in the rear of his place. He was a 
bachelor and cooked for himself in the store. The coffee and food he cooked for himself, he 
could sell to customers. Coffee became a particular specialty. His roasting coffee beans could 
be smelled a mile away. He blended the beans for Bynum’s Coffee himself according to his own 
recipe and everybody in the vicinity liked it. 

In 1893, he felt successful enough in business to take a wife. He married Susan Bradford 
from Bristow Cove. He had prepared for her a new house on his land just to the south of 
town. It was surrounded by cornfields. In the next year they became charter members of the 
Baptist Church in Boaz, and Hamp was the first deacon, the building committee chairman, and 
general shepherd of the church for the rest of his life. The Baptist Church building would soon 
stand across the trail from their home on Main Street. In 1910 the Bynums built a fine colonial 
home on their property. 

Bynum’s store was essential to early Boaz. It truly was a general store. He had a chair 
which served for barbering or for pulling teeth. He could do either. He served food. He dis- 
pensed medications. He set up a postal desk when he served as postmaster in 1893-1897. 

In 1900 he moved his store building to a vacant lot across Mill Avenue, and he made it a 
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two-story brick building. The bricks were dug on the east side of Boaz. The store had a freight 
elevator. It was located on the southwest corner of the main intersection, where it was a cross- 
roads landmark as long as he operated it. He had the help of his oldest son, Mayor Denson 
Bynum, until the old man’s death in 1949. 

Like every other store in Boaz, Bynum’s operated on credit. But Bynum offered the easi- 
est credit in town. One customer said, “Uncle Ham, I need credit.” Bynum replied, “Why? You 
won't pay me anyway.” But he let the man take the goods he wanted. 

A woman came in asking to buy shoes for her children on credit. Bynum knew he would 
probably never be paid, but he cheerfully fitted the children. Later he told his family, “Those 
children can’t help it that their dad is an S.O.B.” 

A Christian woman brought in money her husband had won in a poker game. “Is it 
wrong to buy my children shoes with this?” she asked the Baptist deacon. “Yes,” he replied. He 
gave her the shoes on credit instead of taking the poker money. 

Eventually Mr. Bynum stopped keeping careful accounts. Late in life he told his chil- 
dren,“ Maybe some people owed me and didn’t pay. Maybe some couldn’t.”. He made a good 
living, but his son said he would have been a millionaire if people had paid. Through the years 
Hamp Bynum had enough to purchase extensive farmlands. 

Bynum’s Liniment was a special staple item he sold. He bought it from a patent medicine 
company and put his own label on it. The liniment was good for curing any disease of horse or 
man. Through the years, his store became cluttered with years of piled-in stock. He seldom 
changed or improved the layout. It seemed dark and mysterious, yet comforting. Almost any 
kind of goods might be found there among the rubble. 

And most of the town’s leading characters could be found there too. A Warm Morning 
stove with ashes perpetually spilling out over the floor welcomed anybody wanting to stand 
around, chew tobacco, spit into the ashes, and swap news. Bynum himself did not spit or chew 
tobacco, but he entertained the whole countryside at his stove. 

The spitters liked to argue politics, of course. The majority of merchants in town were 
Republicans. Bynum knew of only one other Democrat besides himself. Straightforward in 
politics as in every other department of life, he once told a close friend who was running for 
office, “I will sign a note for you to borrow money, but I won't vote for you.” 

Down the road two blocks away at the Bynum homeplace, Susan tended three cows and 
lots of sheep in a fenced pasture which bordered the business district. She sold milk and butter 
from her back door. A corn crib was piled full. In a barn out back, their son William Nola 
(Dick) Bynum painted signs for the businesses in town. Dick’s wife May operated a beauty 
shop. Hamp and Susan’s daughter Esteen taught school. Other children were Paul Hampton 
Bynum, Ira C. (Bill) Bynum, Gertrude (Mrs. Carl Porter), Bernice (Mrs. C. E. Kline). The fam- 
ily loved to gather at the old home place, especially at holidays. 

Father Bynum brought workers into town to help in his store or on his farms. Susan 
Bynum boarded them at the house. One of the workers was a Negro man who came with 
Hamp when he first moved to Boaz. He lived in a house out back, and his descendants still 
lived in Boaz a century later. 

Hamp Bynum was an even-tempered gentleman, but fearless. Once he was challenged to 
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a duel and got ready. His challenger did not show up. The children were taught, “Good boys 
don't fight.” 

He was tall, and he had a beautiful complexion. His iron-gray hair was neatly combed. 
People considered him to be very sweet. He was also honest. Everybody knew that. When the 
federal postal auditors came to check his post office books after three years, the government 
owed Bynum $4.00. 

Hampton Bynum was chairman of the school trustees who built a new public high 
school for Boaz in 1903. He served as a trustee for 15 years. He believed in public schools and 
public service. Of all the earliest storekeepers in Boaz, he and John Snead were the only ones 
who did not take a turn being mayor of Boaz. Both of those men were more interested in serv- 
ing the schools. Hampton’s son Denson, however, did become mayor. 

Hamp Bynum read his Bible every night of his life. He prayed about Boaz. He worked 
hard. When he was 88 years old, he was cutting hay with a sling blade on his homeplace. The 
next day he died. 


T. B. Mosley 


In a community where music was the main art form and recreation, and where singings 
were the main social events, Thomas Benjamin Mosley was perhaps the most influential early 
musician. Many church and convention singers in Boaz and across the nation traced their skills 
to his teaching. 

T. B. Mosley’s popularity in Boaz made him move to the town sometime after 1900. He 
had been born August 2, 1872, near Rockmart, Georgia. In 1900 he married his childhood 
sweetheart Elizabeth Partain, and they had two daughters. He began teaching singing schools 
in Georgia at age 16. His first “Normal Music School,” for the training of teachers and 
advanced singers, took place in Boaz in August 1896. The school was held at Mount Vernon 
Baptist Church on invitation of Van Higgins and Osa Dodd. Boaz newspaper accounts said 
“He gave perfect satisfaction.” 

He was invited back, working with J. Henry Showalter, for the Normal Music School of 
January 1897 in Boaz. Again in 1900 he helped with a 20-day Normal Music Institute offered 
at the Boaz Methodist Episcopal Church. In that year, Showalter Publishing decided to move 
their regional music depository to Boaz. Mosley soon moved in to work with it. In 1907 the 
Boaz newspaper praised Mosley as “the finest instructor in music in this part of the state.” He 
played the organ standing up and conducted at the same time. 

Anthony Johnson Showalter, owner and publisher of the influential A. J. Showalter music 
company in Dalton, Georgia, was also enlisted to teach in Boaz. In 1909 he and Mosley con- 
ducted a major school of several weeks at the Snead Seminary in Boaz, attracting perhaps fifty 
boarding students to Boaz. It was intended to be the biggest music school ever held in 
Alabama up to that time. In that year T. B. Mosley qualified for Showalter’s highest diploma. 

Around 1912 Mosley moved from Boaz to Albertville at the invitation of T. B. McNaron, 
and he set up a permanent office for music teaching and publishing. For thirty years was 
Showalter’s associate editor. In 1925, after Showalter’s death, Mosley succeeded him as editor- 
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in-chief. 

Mosley’s students were innumerable, but some who achieved unusual popularity in the 
Boaz area were Gurley Denham, Charlie Hearn, U. G. Carr, Homer Hill, Albert Collier, V. O. 
Fossett, Jesse Cochran, Rufus Stewart, Red Rains, C. A. Barfield, and Melvin Edison(Eidson 2). 

Eugene H. Whitt of Boaz got his start under Mosley and attended a Normal School of 
Music taught by G. W. Malone in Boaz in 1922. He began to publish and did not stop until 
more than 250 songs were in circulation. 

J. R.“Pap” Baxter, co-founder of the Stamps-Baxter Music and Publishing Company, was 
trained in Mosley’s Boaz school and also at a 1908 school he conducted at Beulah Church. He 
became Mosley’s assistant until he founded his own publishing business. 

W. Lee Higgins, born in Boaz 1898, and influenced by Mosley, went on to work for the 
Showalter Company, and then became manager for the Chattanooga office of Stamps-Baxter. 
He published many songs and was president of the National Singing Convention several times. 

John and Troy Daniel, whose quartet made an enormous success singing for the Grand 
Ole Opry, learned from Mosley. 

Jay Leonard Freeman, born about 1903, was a Mosley graduate. He began teaching 
singing schools in the mid-1920s and published more than 500 songs. The Freeman family 
issued a recording. 

In 1927 the beloved musician was killed in an automobile accident in Birmingham, leav- 
ing many friends singing sad songs in Boaz. A memorial singing was held in Albertville for 
two days, with a crowd said to be the largest ever assembled in Albertville. The presidents of 
four music publishing companies attended. 

An archival collection of gospel music memorabilia featuring Mosley and his disciples is 
preserved at Snead College Museum. 

An article published November 12, 1955 in the Boaz Leader said, “Mosley put the get up 
and go and know how in this field of endeavor, and worship into the hearts and minds of the 
people. Many of his songs will never die.” 


John Daniel 


A singer from Sardis was inducted after his death into the Gospel Music Hall of Fame, 
but people around Boaz already knew that John Daniel was a great. Born September 2, 1906, 
into the singing pioneer Daniel family of Beulah and Sardis areas, he began singing with his 
parents, Tyra and Addie Daniel, and his sisters and brothers. In 1925 he married Vida Lou 
Miller of Boaz. He decided to make a living in music and he organized the John Daniel 
Quartet. In 1937-1938 he was choir director at First Baptist Church of Boaz. 

In 1939 the famous “boys” held a much-publicized concert at Beulah Church. The quar- 
tet participants at that time were Carl Rains, John and Troy Daniel, Wally Fowler, and Albert 
Williams (pianist). Williams set up a studio to teach piano in Boaz in 1939. The popular 
Gospel quartet made the rounds of all the churches and singing conventions in Boaz, until their 
fame snatched them away to Nashville in 1939. The quartet toured 38 states and appeared on 
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150 radio stations. 

The quartet began singing on the Grand Ole Opry over WSM in Nashville and recorded 
for Columbia. They also sang regularly for WSB of Atlanta. John Daniel moved to Nashville 
in 1942. He set up his own company to publish quartet music. A later pianist was discovered 
by Daniel at Mount Zion Baptist Church in Aroney, was taken by Daniel to work in Nashville at 
age 15. He was Jimmy Wofford, who later returned to his home base in Boaz as a musician and 
auctioneer. 

Over the years John Daniel employed 53 different men in his quartets, including Jim 
Waites, Wally Fowler, Jack Hess, Bill Lyles, and Tommy Fairchild. 

In Nashville, he was a member of First Baptist Church. John Daniel died in 1961 in 
Nashville. He was buried October 5 at Beulah Cemetery. He was survived by his sons James 
and Edward Daniel of Nashville. At that time, his brother Troy Daniel, also widely known as a 
quartet singer, was living in Nashville. His brother Luther lived on Boaz Route 3. One of his 
favorite songs, published in the John Daniel Quartet Song Book No. 8, was a song he sang and 
copyrighted in 1951, “Just a Rose Will Do.” 


Walt Cagle 


December 18, 1935, was declared the first official Walt Cagle Day in Boaz. The local 
newspaper said 5,000 people gathered in front of Roden’s Store and Lackey and Kuykendall 
Warehouse to see the big fat man who brought fame and excitement to Boaz. 

Walter Cagle was a farmer from Mountainboro who was said to weigh 565 pounds. His 
weight kept him close to home, but once a year he did his shopping in Boaz. Cagle was said to 
be a good farmer, but around World War I he had a strange sleeping sickness for a week. When 
he awoke, he started getting fatter and fatter. Standing at 6 feet, 2 inches, the bigger he 
became, the less work he could do. When he came to town, people gathered around to gawk 
and to hear his quips. 

Cagle began to attract attention in the mid-1920s. Legends grew about him. It was said 
he could forecast weather and he was characterized as a “rural philosopher.” 

Cagle was strictly a local character until he was “discovered” in the early 1930s by Charles 
Shuford, the associate editor of the Sand Mountain Sun newspaper, published in Boaz. 
Shuford’s colorful writings about Cagle turned the big fellow into a real celebrity and helped 
him earn a living from contributions from business promoters and curious citizens. And Cagle 
in turn promoted Boaz. Things began to get formal in 1935 when the Sun promoted Walt 
Cagle Day as a trade day in Boaz. 

The 1935 photos of Walt Cagle Day were snapped by a reporter from Chattanooga, car- 
ried on the Associated Press wire service, and reproduced around the country. By 1937 Walt 
Cagle Day was heralded as the official beginning of winter in Boaz. Walt Cagle was supposed to 
be able to sense the coming season, and he made his annual trip to town to buy new overalls 
(size 74) and winter supplies. His underwear, however, had to be home-made by his wife. A 
full suit of flannels required 14 yards of cloth. He slept on a bed reinforced by bricks. 
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His collars were size 18 and he ate a dozen eggs for breakfast. 

To welcome him and the crowds to Boaz, a turkey trot, an amateur talent show, a beauty 
contest, a cotton picking contest, and a Miss Boaz contest were sponsored. In 1937, Nerine 
Brock (later Mrs. Claude Elrod) won the Miss Boaz contest. Kathleen Boozer and Rachel 
Currier stood in one leg of Cagle’s new overalls and got their picture in the Birmingham news- 
paper. Lee Overalls provided Walt Cagle with special overalls to fit his waist which now meas- 
ured 76 inches. The big pants were displayed in Boaz stores for weeks at a time. (He was 
buried in pants with an 80-inch waist.) Cagle earned his overalls by making personal appear- 
ances around the state at stores selling Lee Overalls. 

A generation of Boaz citizens long remembered seeing Cagle’s cart or truck lumber into 
town, his wife driving and Cagle sitting on a special chair in the back. It was rumored that 
Cagle’s obesity kept him from physical work, so he sat and observed wild animals. If he 
observed squirrels laying up a large supply of hickory nuts, he predicted a hard winter. 

With publicity stirred up by Charles Shuford’s clever writing, Cagle got an invitation to 
New York to appear on network radio. Transportation was difficult. Cagle supposedly 
demanded a round-trip ticket in advance, afraid he would be stuck forever in New York. Some 
said he had to ride in the baggage car, because he couldn’t fit through the door of the coach car. 
It was reported that he could sit only in a reinforced specially-made chair 45 inches wide. He 
demanded a new bulldog to replace his dog that was hit by the car of a curiosity-seeker. 

Shuford got the idea of lining up businesses and the private donors to build a model 
farm for Cagle. As a celebrity, Cagle could have then supported his family by giving product 
endorsements. Cagle gained so much notoriety that Albertville tried to cash in, arranging its 
own Walt Cagle Day. Boaz backers got jealous, Cagle gave Shuford some back-talk, and the 
Sand Mountain Sun abruptly stopped its promotion of Cagle. 

In July 1938 Walt Cagle died of a heart attack at age 47. His funeral was at New Hope 
Baptist Church, with Charles Martin, pastor of Boaz First Baptist Church, as the minister. He 
was buried at Thrasher’s Chapel. The Boaz Leader, rival newspaper to the disgruntled Sun, 
reported the details. His coffin was 7 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 31 inches high (reports said the 
ordinary coffin was only 13 inches high). An Associated Press obituary said that the coffin was 
specially manufactured in Birmingham. A modern hearse could not transport it. 

Cagle was survived by his mother, wife, son Claude of Boaz, and daughter Mrs. J. J. 
Roberson of Attalla. And by Walt Cagle stories repeated generation to generation. 


Harriet Fink and Clara Dobson 


“The Little Women” is what the grown-up children of Boaz called two influential tea ch- 
ers. Then the town newspaper announced the sad news: “One of the oldest and most beloved 
citizens of Boaz passed away at her home on College Street July 27, 1955.” She was Miss 
Harriet Fink, who established the city’s first kindergarten and standard primary school. She 
had lived almost 50 of her 92 years in Boaz. 

Miss Fink was born in the midwest during the Civil War, October 29, 1862. Her father 
was a Union soldier killed in action before her birth. She had a sister named Clara L., born 
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October 20, 1861. Their family was affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

After some experience in teaching, Clara married W.J. Dobson. After he died, she 
returned to the classroom and was elected county school superintendent for three years. When 
her adopted son finished school and moved to Chicago, she wrote short stories for a year, then 
was appointed national field secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church. In 1913-1915, she was chairman of the Mothers Jewels orphanage in York, Nebraska, 
owned by the WHMS. 

Harriet graduated from the church-related Simpson College in Ohio and became a 
schoolteacher. In about 1905 a Mrs. Perchment made a gift of $75 to woman’s missionary work, 
enabling Harriet to serve as a missionary. She was teaching in Des Moines, Iowa, when she 
attended a 1906 conference of the Woman’s Home Mission Society. She heard Anna Elder tell 
about the need for education in Boaz, Alabama. 

Harriet Fink was touched and felt led to help in this missionary effort in the south. Ina 
conversation with Mrs. Elder, she volunteered to teach in Boaz for one year, with no expectation 
of pay. But before she could board the train bound for Boaz, she heard tragic news that Mrs. 
Elder’s new school building had burned to the ground. At first she was disappointed, afraid that 
her services in Boaz would not be needed. But she received an appeal from Mrs. Elder to hurry 
to Boaz to help during the crisis. 

She arrived in November 1906. The students were scattered around the town boarding 
in private homes and make-shift dormitories. She pitched in to head the primary division and 
faced 90 students crammed to the walls on opening day. She used her own funds to buy school 
supplies, a broom, and a dustpan for her classroom. She divided the primaries by grade and 
began to teach grades 1-2 herself. Mrs. Elder taught middle grades and Mr. Elder taught older 
students. For some years later she was the intermediate teacher. Miss Fink used her connec- 
tions to her home to raise more money for the primary classes. 

Miss Fink’s one year adventure in Boaz never ended. Except for vacations and for a 1910 
retreat to Nebraska for ill health, she had become a Boaz person. She convinced her sister to 
join her in 1915. Miss Fink and Mrs. Dobson had the very best school for young children in 
north Alabama. Their classes were first taught in the old building of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Church Street. Not all Boaz citizens welcomed them warmly. People whispered 
behind their backs about those “furren women” with Yankee accents and refined ways. Some 
refused to allow their children to attend their school, preferring village schools run by less-qual- 
ified local teachers who taught out of the familiar Blue-Back Speller. 

Miss Fink had a way of winning over her critics, hiking out into the countryside to visit 
parents, accepting their invitations to stay for supper or spend the night, demonstrating her 
schoolbooks and telling Bible stories on her flannel board. One of her biggest tasks was to 
train the parents around Boaz to comply with school schedules, to enrol their children on open- 
ing day and to bring them each day at the proper hour. 

Miss Fink’s school included the first kindergarten-level classes in the area. Beginning as 
early as 1912 she employed and trained young teachers from the community to teach with her. 
Colleagues from the north came to help, and usually left after a few years. Miss Fink and Mrs. 
Dobson were considered missionaries of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church (North) and were supported by that group. 

In 1913 a friend of Mrs. Elder and Miss Fink died, leaving a bequest to build a separate 
primary school building. It was to be named the Nottingham School, as stipulated by the 
donor in New York. Miss Fink designed the building in the Scandinavian cottage style with 
which she was familiar in the northwest. It stood on College Street. Two classrooms were on 
the first floor. The full daylight basement was a playground for rainy days. Living quarters 
were on the second floor. An ample playground was outside. The school operated under aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in connection with the Rebecca McCleskey 
Home. 

In later years, Mrs. Dobson taught English to upper grade students for Snead Seminary. 

Miss Fink in 1923 bought the Milford Dooley home on College Street as a retirement 
place for herself and her sister. Later she bought a house on the east side of town, close to the 
new elementary school. It was divided into apartments and the sisters occupied one of them. 
In 1924 the Nottingham School students were transferred to the Boaz Elementary School which 
was newly built, but the city rented the Nottingham building for a while. Miss Fink taught 
under city management for a year or so. Her health was failing and she was not able to contin- 
ue her strenuous work. And, it seemed that the city was now able and willing to provide proper 
primary education for its children. 

Miss Fink and Mrs. Dobson added charm to the town social scene. By the 1940s they 
were affectionately known as “The Little Women.” They gave tea parties for women friends, 
shared original poems and games, sent Christmas cards, and were ever-present at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church functions. Miss Fink contributed and designed the stained glass windows in 
the St. Paul Church which was built next to the Nottingham School building.. The Nottingham 
building was transferred by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society to the church to be its edu- 
cation building. Clara L. Dobson died November 30, 1953. 

Countless men and women who led Boaz into the 1990s got their early schooling at the 
knees of Miss Fink and Mrs. Dobson, two “furren” women who lived out their days in the affec- 
tions of their adopted homeland. 


The Little Women 


Here they come walking straightly down the street 
Two little women so dainty and sweet. 

Oh - They’re so charming, this dear little pair, 

In spirit still young, tho’ white is their hair. 
Always they’re smiling as each one they greet 

In that soft, soft voice we think is so sweet. 

They are the darlings of our little town 

Each of them a queen with a golden crown. 


Why, you are asking, do we love them so? 
List’ to my story and you soon will know. 
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We are remembering they came to this town 
Not to seek riches, nor ease, nor renown. 

No, they were thinking of us when they came 
To this little town before it won fame. 

One to be teaching in that gentle way, 

Eager little tots who are men today. 

The other leading, as few others could 

The elderly folk of the neighborhood. 


Now they are sharing in our lives today; 

Our town is their town, for they came to stay. 
Tho’ in its building they had a great share 

Youd never hear it from this modest pair. 

So I’ve been telling you, stranger in town. 

These little sisters have well earned their crowns. 


Esther Spradlin Purdue 


William H. Fielder 


When Snead Seminary welcomed a new president in 1914, he came speaking with a 
British accent, and he brought a new level of culture to town. The new president was William 
Fielder, born in Northian, England October 13, 1852. He arrived hale and hearty at age 62 and 
worked to age 79. 

He was converted in 1862, began his preaching career in Rye, and preached his way to 
Canada. In 1876 he visited the American Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia and stayed in 
the country thereafter in connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church. He entered the pas- 
torate in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, having been ordained in 1879. There he became a 
Methodist Episcopal Church promoter for prohibition. In South Dakota he wrote the state pro- 
hibition law passed in 1889. He was the first president of the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League. 
He was one of the founders and the president of the Ministers’ Casualty Union insurance 
organization. He received the D.D. degree from Dakota Wesleyan College, of which he was a 
founder, in 1900. U.S. President Benjamin Harrison offered him the position of consul in 
England but he replied, “I am an ambassador only for God.” 

He lectured across the country until he became a fund raiser for Fort Worth University 
in Texas and served as president there 1905-1911. When it merged with Oklahoma Methodist 
University, he served in Oklahoma as vice president and acting president 1911-1914. From that 
position he came to John H. Snead Seminary as president in 1914, through guidance from the 
national Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Among friends it was pri- 
vately said that Snead was his missionary hobby. 

Fielder brought a wife who was a talented musician and three children who were trained 
in the arts. They gave music lessons in their home to town children. Under their influence 
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Boaz began to enjoy a Lyceum Series of concerts and cultural performances with out-of-town 
artists. Plays and concerts featuring local talent were regularly staged at Snead auditorium. 

Fielder brought significant amounts of money to Boaz for construction of new Snead 
buildings—a dormitory, the first gymnasium, the first athletic field, and the administration 
building which remained in use in 1998. Mrs. Fielder’s violin students gained skill enough to 
enrich the music of every church in town. 

He was a dapper and charming figure with a large physique and massive white mous- 
tache. He helped to organize Boaz Civitans. Whenever the town needed a public spokesman— 
such as to protest a railroad decision to curtail service to Boaz, William Fielder was selected to 
represent the city in negotiations. 

He tried to resign twice after he passed age 75 but the trustees refused to let him. He 
remained in Boaz at the helm of Snead until his health failed in 1931. He retired on a small 
pension and lived in Birmingham under doctor’s care. He died October 30, 1936, at age 84 and 
was buried in Birmingham at Elmwood Cemetery. 


Dr. Henry Lafayette Horsley Sr. 


Popular legend assigns to Dr. Henry L. Horsley the distinction of being the first million- 
aire in Boaz. Along with an successful medical practice, the doctor did a big lending and 
investment business that made him rich. He bought many parcels of land in Boaz and was 
commended in a newspaper article for improving his buildings in a way that improved the 
community. It was estimated that he owned one-half the buildings in downtown Boaz. He 
could usually be counted on to contribute to civic betterment projects, but he was in no sense 
considered a great philanthropist. 

Dr. Horsely was born August 26, 1875, in Tallapoosa County. His parents were LeRoy 
Moses Horsley and Elizabeth Matilda Davis Horsley, who moved to the Mount Hebron area 
when Horsley was age 7. He attended Mount Hebron School. He taught school briefly before 
going away to school. He worked as railway station agent while a student. 

He graduated in 1904 from the Medical Department of the University of Nashville, 
which was soon merged into the University of Tennessee College of Medicine. He studied much 
later at Mayo Clinic and New York Clinic (1929). He was perhaps more up-to-date than his 
contemporaries in Boaz in medical work. He maintained good x-ray equipment and a small 
laboratory. 

When he began his medical practice he worked in Douglas for three years before moving 
to Boaz around 1909. He divided his church attendance and contributions among Primitive 
Baptists, Southern Baptists, and Methodists throughout the Boaz area. 

He married Juletta Honea. They had one son, H. L. Horsley Jr. Though Horsley Jr. 
served on the Boaz City Council, he did not inherit his father’s business sense. 

The doctor’s office was on South Main Street. He first had an impressive house on 
Summerville Road. Later he built a beautiful house on the east side of South Main Street on a 
large tract of land (house occupied by the Owen family in 1990s). But he spent little on him- 
self and his wife. He did not rush to get the latest conveniences, and his clothing was some- 
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what shabby. He liked cats, and he enjoyed clocking trains at the station in Attalla. He con- 
cocted his own cosmetics and kept his skin looking youthful. 

When citizens were so deep into financial trouble that they could not borrow from a 
bank, they went to Horsley. He charged high interest rates and kept close records. He did not 
mind foreclosing on mortgages, but he respected hard work. His blunt and familiar greeting 
to people he met on the street was “Are you making any money?” He became owner of the 
Horsley Hotel and several downtown buildings in Albertville. 

Dr. Horsley was honored by the University of Tennessee in 1954 as one of 27 alumni 
physicians who had rendered notable service to their communities. 

In the 1950s he contributed $1,000 to the city’s project to place new street lighting on 
Main Street in Boaz. 

He died August 31, 1957. Funeral services were conducted at First Baptist Church of 
Boaz with the Methodist minister Robert Murphree and the Primitive Baptist minister Haden 
Copeland officiating. He was buried at New Hope Primitive Baptist Church cemetery. His 
properties consisting of 12 brick buildings and the hotel in Albertville, plus his home place in 
Boaz, were auctioned in December 1958. The properties sold for a reported quarter million 
dollars, the largest such sale ever in the area until that time. Frank Amberson bought the resi- 
dence. 


Harle Grady Bailey 


Students of southern civil rights history inevitably discover the name of Col. H. G. 

Bailey, prosecutor throughout what became known as the Scottsboro Boys case. He lived and 
practiced law in Boaz from 1916 until his death in 1968 

Bailey was born in McDonough, Georgia, April 27, 1888. He studied in public schools of 
Atlanta and Loganville, Georgia. He received the B.S. degree from the University of Georgia in 
1909 and a law degree from Mercer University in 1910. 

He was a bank examiner in Decatur, Georgia 1910-1912. He married Floy Alma Smith of 
Loganville, Georgia, in 1912 and became principal of Loganville High School. In 1914 he began 
practicing law there. In 1915 the family moved to Albertville, then settled in Boaz in 1916. He 
set up offices in the Sparks Building and began advertising that he had money to lend to farm- 
ers. “Come to my office and bring deeds,” he advertised, promising cheaper rates and longer 
payback schedules. He was agent for the Federal Farm Loan Association which organized a 
branch in Boaz under his direction in 1916. 

While the young attorney was establishing his practice, Mrs. Bailey taught kindergarten 
in school of Miss Fink and Mrs. Dobson, which then operated in the old building of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Church Street. She later retired from teaching and volunteered 
as president of the First Baptist WMU, as a founder of the Tuesday Bridge Club, and as an artist. 

Bailey was soon appointed county solicitor for Marshall County, serving nine years. He 
was elected circuit solicitor of the ninth Judicial Circuit in 1926. He covered Marshall, Jackson, 
Cherokee, and DeKalb Counties. He was re-elected to the post in 1930, 1934, 1938, and 1942, 
giving him a total of 29 years as a prosecutor. 
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For forty years he taught the Baraca Sunday School class for men at First Baptist Church 
of Boaz. He was a long-time deacon, being made emeritus deacon in 1968. 

Col. Bailey helped to organize the Marshall County Bar Association and served as its first 
secretary-treasurer in 1920. He was later its president. He was president of the Boaz Civitan 
Club, was a Mason, and was a Knight of Pythias and a Democrat. As an avid outdoorsman, he 
was active in wildlife and conservation organizations. 

Bailey was tall, slender, soft-spoken, and gentle, always trying to avoid hurting people. 
He rode the train to county seat courts on his circuit. When it was time for the return train to 
Boaz to chug into town, court dismissed so he could catch it. He returned home almost every 
evening and kept his family isolated from turmoil associated with his cases. He occasionally 
discussed the Scottsboro case with colleagues in later years, indicating that he was firmly con- 
vinced of the guilt of the accused. 

The Baileys had three children. Their home was at 106 College Street. Col. Bailey died 
in 1968. Mrs. Bailey died in 1973. Their daughter Sara Frances Bailey Strawn continued to 
live in Boaz with her family. 


Town Characters 


A senior citizen of Boaz in 1998 said that he liked the town, because it was safe place for 
a child or an old person to wander freely. The town’s century has been dappled with a few 
helpless or hapless characters who enjoyed the protection of the whole town. Everybody knew 
them, made room for them, and remembered them for years. 

One was Early Lester, loveable retarded man from a good Bethsaida family of six beauti- 
ful daughters and six handsome sons. Each day he walked or hitched a ride into town, always 
fanning himself vigorously with a piece of cardboard. 

In 1938 the local newspaper editor wrote: “Introducing Mr. Early Lester, eats the best 
meals in Boaz, he wears better clothes than your editor, he goes into the Rialto without a ticket, 
and into any bank in Boaz and cashes a check and he hasn’t a cent in a one of them.” On 
another day the editor called him a “prominent Boaz man of no business connections.” 

In an era when nobody in Boaz locked a door, Lester roamed in and out of houses and 
stores. He looked for pianos and invited himself to play. Once he heard a tune, he could play it. 
He was known to station himself at the Rialto Theater’s lobby piano and attract a crowd with 
his playing. Early could not read, but he would open any book and pretend to read music. 

Early liked to preach, even though he had a speech impediment. He attended whatever 
church was open. He liked to “get the Holy Spirit” and sing, shout, pray, and weep as he saw 
other people doing. He carried a few pages torn from a Bible in his shirt pocket. He spent his 
days walking the streets of town and was likely at any time to pull out his pages and preach stut- 
teringly to passers-by. It was customary to throw some coins into his hat as he preached. 

Early had no use for paper money. He liked coins. When he wanted to buy snuff or have 
lunch at the Rigsby Cafe, he offered a penny, or whatever coins he thought adequate. 
Storekeepers and restaurant workers took the pay they were offered and served Early without 
counting the cost. Families along his walking route often invited him to join them for dinner. 
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When Early’s shoes wore out in 1938, he collected pennies along Main Street until he 
thought he had enough for a new pair at John Hyde’s store. He requested a contribution from 
Mrs. Abe Salkend at her store. She pointed to her old comfortable working shoes and teased 
Early saying, “I need a new pair myself.” 

Later he returned to Salkend’s wearing his new tan shoes from Hyde’s. He tried to give 
Mrs. Salkend his collection of pennies. A traveling salesman happened to be in the store. Early 
called the puzzled man’s attention to Mrs. Salkend’s old shoes and said, “She need shoes. Penny, 
please.” 

A favorite pastime was to walk south of Boaz to the “overhead bridge” at the railroad 
tracks under highway 205. He played in the sand there, and caught rides back to town. Once 
he was beaten and robbed along the way, and the citizens were irate. The newspaper editor 
called the perpetrator “the meanest man in the world.” On another outing, Early Lester 
stepped into the path of a pickup truck and was killed instantly. The truck driver was dis- 
traught with grief and regret. 

The people who knew Early Lester never tired of telling the tales about him, and they 
never forgot how a town loved a helpless little man. 

Another oft-quoted character was Emmett Moore. He had many practical skills but 
lacked the social graces. He said what was on his mind, and the result often brought a laugh. 
Emmett’s quips were repeated for generations in Boaz. Examples: 

Someone had a road accident in which the car was demolished, but the passengers sur- 
vived. A survivor said, “The Lord was with us.” Emmett said,“I bet He don’t ride with you no 
more.” 

Emmett had a job working on a construction project at First Baptist Church. He began 
cussing in the church. One of the other men cautioned him not to cuss. “Why that’s the 
preacher over there,” he told Emmett. Emmett politely apologized. “I’m sorry I was cussing in 
front of you. I didn’t know you was the damned preacher.” 

George Hamilton was a local man who lived in a dream world. He thought he was a sol- 
dier. Perhaps he had been in the first World War and was left mentally unbalanced, but some 
thought his trouble originated with a mining injury. In either case, he liked to be called 
“Captain,” and he marched around town with a shovel on his shoulder, looking for German 
enemies. He was a patriot who camped out in an old portable building which he painted red, 
white, and blue. 

“Captain’s” behavior was amusing and harmless—except once he burned down a barn 
and told the owner he was smoking out two German enemies hiding inside. Then one day he 
rolled someone’s truck off a bluff, and explained that it had been shelled. After that he had to 
be removed from town. But story-swappers liked to spin yarns about Captain Hamilton. 


Oliver Dooley 


Dooley’s Cafe was an institution in Boaz in 1924-1946. It was the hangout for young 
people from all over Sand Mountain. The food was good but the counsel of the cafe owner was 
what brought the kids back. Oliver Dooley was one of seven children born three miles west of 
Boaz to Leonadus Polk Dooley. Six sons were notably tall men. Oliver graduated from Snead 
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Seminary in 1915. He attended the University of Alabama and spent some time in the Army, 
where he learned to cook. He had a warm and winsome personality, as did his brothers. 

Dooley operated several hot dog stands and small cafes before achieving Boaz immortali- 
ty with Oliver Dooley’s Cafe. He was assisted in the cafe by members of his family. Bernise 
Dooley, his older brother, operated a Dooley’s Cafe in Attalla for many years. Fred Dooley, a 
younger brother, helped in the Boaz cafe and ran the farm which provided the cafe with its veg- 
etables. Milford Dooley was another favorite with the town’s youth, for he operated the city 
park and summer recreation program for years, and he was a great tennis player. The oldest 
brother, William, was a lawyer in Boaz and Gadsden. 

Kids came to Dooley’s to eat hot dogs, hamburgers, cokes, chili, and sandwiches. Adults 
came for plate lunches of snap beans, potatoes, corn, corn bread, beef roast, butter beans, and 
other farm produce. 

Dooley’s was just about the only place in town where young people could dance to the 
music of a juke box. It was one of the main places for couples to date. These suspicious activi- 
ties made the trustees of Snead College rule it off-limits for students who boarded at the col- 
lege—even though the Dooley boys were prominent Snead alumni. Right away, 25 students 
violated the rule and got in trouble, but Dooley’s celebrated the status by advertising that the 
offending students were in an elite club. 

Regular patrons insisted that Oliver Dooley put up with no foolishness in his cafe. His 
father had been one of the leading opponents of beverage alcohol sale and consumption in any 
form, and Oliver apparently was faithful to the tradition. In fact, he kept kids out of trouble 
with his kind listening ear, his generosity in contributing to their projects, and his knowledge of 
who was who in Boaz. Older patrons appreciated him also, pouring out their troubles while 
taking in the good food. Like most businesses in Boaz, Oliver Dooley’s Cafe did a lot of busi- 
ness on credit. Dooley kept his accounts on a board hung on the wall. “Write it on the wall, 
Oliver,” said those who couldn’t pay. 

After World War II, Oliver Dooley sold out and invested his money in an apartment 
house next to Snead College. 


Claude Marion Elrod 


In the middle of the first century of Boaz, the dominant figure in town was Claude M. 
Elrod. As many of his contemporaries were later to state, “He owned Boaz.” Born in 1902 in 
DeKalb County, he grew up on a tenant farm in Boaz. He graduated from the old Boaz High 
School in 1920, with a good record as basketball player. He attended Atlanta Business College. 
By working in the post office he earned funds to continue education at Florence State Teacher’s 
College in Alabama. Briefly he operated a hot dog stand. When qualified, he taught a one- 
room school at Cox Chapel and then at Whitesboro School both in Etowah County. In Spruce 
Pine, Alabama, he was principal of a seven-teacher school. In that Franklin County village he 
met and married Lila Scharnagle in 1924. She was a member of the Church of Christ and 
became a leader of that denomination’s congregation in Boaz. 

In 1925 the Elrods moved to Boaz and he entered the business world. E. F Whitman 
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employed him as bookkeeper for his Boaz Gin and also his ice and coal businesses. Whitman 
soon added a cotton mill named for his daughter Ernestine. In 1928 Claude Elrod advanced to 
management of the mill. In the same year Elrod bought an interest in a chain of cotton gins at 
Albertville, Martin, Hustleville, High Point, Horton, and Douglas. His partners included M. O. 
Brock and G. C. Butler. 

In 1929 the Ernestine Mill was purchased by Hugh Comer and renamed Boaz Mill and 
Gin Company. As Elrod’s fortunes grew, he purchased half interest in the mill from Comer in 
1936, and the name was changed to Boaz Mills. Elrod became sole owner in 1948. It was the 
town’s biggest industrial center, supplying yarns to the carpet, upholstery, and drapery indus- 
tries. In 1958 Elrod purchased a mill in Guntersville and installed the first woolen mill in the 
state. Late in the 1950s, Elrod had 500 employees in his mills on Sand Mountain. When he 
sold out in 1959, it was reportedly the biggest business transaction ever made in Marshall 
County. He retained a vice-presidency in the company and a seat on the board of directors. 
Elrod bought a textile mill in Coleridge, North Carolina. 

Meanwhile, he had embarked on a successful career in banking. He was a director of the 
Bank of Boaz in 1933-34 and in seven months acquired controlling interest. He renamed it 
Sand Mountain Bank. He operated it until 1936, but when he enlarged the Boaz Cotton Mill, 
he sold out his bank stock and gave the presidency to Thomas Jackson. (The bank was later 
SouthTrust. ) 

Elrod’s efforts for the community-at-large were significant. His influence helped organ- 
ize Marshall DeKalb Electric Cooperative in 1942 and he served as president until his death. He 
was responsible for basing it in Boaz. He was an organizer of the Boaz Industrial Board. 

In the mid-1940s, Elrod formed a partnership with E. W. Buffington to acquire several 
commercial buildings in Boaz. They owned mills in Huntsville, Georgia, and New Jersey. In 
1977 they bought out Boaz Enterprises, which owned the Holiday Inn of Boaz. 

In 1959 Elrod branched into the truck manufacturing business as chairman of the board 
of directors and president of Southern Coach and Body Company of Evergreen. In 1962 he 
diversified into the insurance business as president and chief executive officer of Pioneer Home 
Owners Life Insurance Company, which merged with American Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas. In the merger, he became vice-president and director. In 1964 he organized Allied Life 
Insurance Company of Birmingham, which took over Vulcan Life Insurance Company (later 
Statesman Life). 

Elrod was president of the Alabama Textile Manufacturers’ Association and was active in 
several industry-related groups. He was an early president of Boaz Civitans, and he was organ- 
izer and president of the Boaz Chamber of Commerce. He was a member of numerous social 
and civic clubs in Birmingham and Gadsden. He was chairman of the advisory board of 
Snead College for more than 40 years, and he was a major contributor. The Claude M. Elrod 
Science Building was named in his honor. 

He was a deacon of First Baptist Church of Boaz. He was a major benefactor of the 
Alabama Baptist Children’s Home, in spite of having unsuccessfully trying to locate one of its 
branches in Boaz. The Children’s Home building in Decatur was named for him. 

Elrod was described in the 1940s as being 5 feet, 10 inches tall. He was a conservative 
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dresser except for the occasional loud tie. 

Claude Elrod had no children except one who died in infancy. In 1980 Claude Elrod 
married Nerine Brock Stephens, a Boaz businesswoman who was daughter of M. O. Brock, one 
of his former business partners. He died in 1983. Mrs. Elrod continued his philanthropy, con- 
tributing a grand piano and also giving $50,000 for a pipe organ for First Baptist Church. She 
also made significant contributions to Snead College. 

Claude Elrod’s personal motto was “You can if you think you can.” 
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PHYSICIANS 


HISTORIC 
(Dates indicate their years of practice directly in Boaz, insofar as can be determined) 


J. Russell Sparks (c. 1880-1889, Red Apple) 
Frank A. Liddell (c. 1886) 
____ Wood (shown on 1890 plat of town lots) 
Dosier (shown on 1890 plat of town lots) 
James Thomas Dodd (c. 1892-as late as 1905) 
Liddell and Dodd ran a drug store 
W. T. Lusk (c. 1892) 
J. W. Boyd (1896-2) 
David A. Morton (1894-1936) 
William Lafayette Noel (1892-1916) 
William Thomas Gillespie (1898, 1903-1932) 
Peter M. Baker (c. 1900-1906) 
George W. Baker (1902-?) 
William Earl Noel (1901-1965) 
T. O. Hearn (1905-1907) 
John Kemper Johnson (c. 1905-1936) 
Henry Lafayette Horsley Sr. (1909-1957) 
W. P. Turk (1909-2 brief tenure) 
Gordon E. Silvey (c. 1910) 
Beaman S. Cooley (1912-?) 
Isaac Lee Dowdy (1928-1940) 
Lee Weathington (1932-1960, county health officer 1935-1960) 
E. B. (W. P. ?) Campbell (1924-?) 
A. S. Whitehead 1912-1943 (physiotherapist; was a veterinarian at beginning) 
C. William Taylor (naturopathy 1938-?) 
Marston Hunt (1934-1976) 
J. G. Elrod (1936-1939) 
Martle Foy Parker (1937-1938) 
Hampton Ephraim Barker (1938-1982) 
Joseph Edward Lindsey (in Douglas 1918-1939; in Boaz 1939-1943) 
James Edward Bobo (1940- moved main office to Gadsden) 
Joe William Denson (1948-1952; relocated to Gadsden) 
Luther Franklin Corley Jr. (1953-1998) 
Claude C. Erwin (1955-1990s) 
John R. Hanford (1956- ) 
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Charles M. Mann (1956- ) 

Francis N. Calvert (1958- ) 

Andrew Grout Finlay Jr. (1970- ) 
Maury Bert Bray III (1978- ) 

John E. Songer (1988- ) 

Kendra, Joseph (1990- ) 

Muhammad Hisham El-Bahesh (1994- ) 
Martin, Thomas R. Jr. (1997-) 

Ufford, Raymond (1998-) 


STAFF PHYSICIANS 
Boaz-Albertville Hospital 1956-1984 
(Listed only in first year of appearance in records of the hospital) 


1956 

L. E Corley 
C. C. Erwin 
B. N. Lavender 
M. B. Bray 

H. E. Barker 
M. T. Hunt 
A. L. Isbell 

J. W. Boggess 
R. C. Speir Jr. 
W. J. Alves 

H. G. Martin 
E. W. Vinning 


1957 

W. V. Crawford 
J. K. Clemons 
H. L. Rogers 


1958 

F.N. Calvert 

N. E. Christopher 
K. G. Christian 


1960 

J. D. Bonds 

A. L. Tucker 

Mary E. M. Traynor 
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1963 

E. L. Taylor (radiology) 
C. E Veazey 

W. E. Collins 


1964 
L. B. Glover (radiology) 


1966 
W. H. Cooper (radiology) 


1967 
C. E. Bennett (pediatrics) 
R. R. Roper 


1970 
A. G. Finlay 


197] 
E W. Lawless 


1974 
R. L. Tourney 


1975 
A. L. Luther 


1976 

W. C. Gibbs 

H. J. Gowathy 
L. I. Jones 

G. P. Walker III 


1977 
Cees 

J. M. Belyeu 
W. L. Sullivan 


1978 
M. W. Peters 
A. A. Ratcliffe 
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J. S. Troxell 
M. B. Bray III 


1980 

W. I. Capps Jr. 
Zenaida V. Pua 
Quirino L. Pua 
M. A. Wells 


1981 
D. F. Slappey 


1982 
T. J. Alford 


1983 

D. W. Clink 

J. N. Roberts 
1984 

P. J. Gerardi 


OTHER PHYSICIANS 


(Dates in Boaz not available) 


Roman Alder 

William H. Beekley 
Jack Bentley 

Donn Brascho 
William Buckley 
Gregory E. Carter 
James Clement 

R. Jonathan Henderson 
William H. Halama II 
W. Dale Hardy 

G. Bruce Head 

Joseph Kendra 

Troy FE. Kilpatrick 
Barbara Kopyta 
Donald C. Martin Jr. 
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Thomas R. Martin 
Bryan W. McGwier 
Thuy Ngo 

Luzirminda K. Peredo 
Ivester A. Pope 

J. Russell Robinson 
Peter M. Szeto 
Summers W. Taylor II 
Melvin D. Thornbury Jr. 
Lewis Walker 

Joseph F. White 
Raymond C. Ufford 


OPTOMETRISTS 


G. T. W. Shelfer (traveling optometrist, 1907) 

____ Rapport (traveling optometrist 1911) 

J. T. Fagan (occasional optometrist c. 1911) 

C. L. Sizemore, registered optometrist (1921; 1936, a second time in town-) 
J. L. Knight 

Robert Alton Halfacre (1953-) 

Mark A. Davis 


CHIROPRACTORS 


Jasper L. Wheeler (1929-1959) 
Will Ellis (1950-1979) 

Herbert Murphy (1959-1991) 
Aaron J. Roberson (1991-) 
Eric Galloway (1997-) 
Fontaine, Jean H. 

Hudgins, Diana J. 

Smith, Jon Alan 


DENTISTS 


J. A. Freeman (itinerant from Walnut Grove, 1894) 
Eulan O. Freeman (1894-1910-?) 
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____ Gunn and Perry Gunn (1897-2) 

____ Murphree (occasionally c. 1899) 

W. S. Brown (1901-2) 

L. F. Erwin (1906-1907) 

E. O. Green (c. 1905 according to a statewide directory which 
might have derived this name from a misprint) 

A. E. Powers (c. 1905-) 

Lunus Inman Cooley (1915-1965) 

J. B. Pullen (?¢ 1929-2) 

William L. Cooley (1945-1987) 

Jefferson Frederick Dyar (1950-1990) 

J. Randolph Hawkins (1994- 

Michael T. Barker 

Michael Edward Williamson (1985- 

Michael L. Maddox (1990- 

Larry Baker 


LAWYERS 


John Dulan (1850s-) 

William Martin (1850s-) 

H. A. Dickinson (1895-2) 

J. T. Thompson (1906- 

W. C. McMahan (1905-2) 
O.D. Street (dates uncertain) 
H. G. Bailey. (1916-1968) 
John W. Brown (1914-1956) 
Joseph P. Brown (1917-1927) 
William G. Dooley (1920-1929) 
Ebb B. Black (1933-1963) 
Philip L. “Phil” Green (1965-) 
David Evans 

Richard Fricks 

Dale Fuller 

Shannon Mitchell 

Frank L. Packard 

Danny Smith 

Betty Strother 
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VETERINARIANS 


A. S. Whitehead (1912-19292; later began treating people) 
T. S. Washburn (____-1929 or later) 
B. W. Hatcher (1923-2) 

M. R. Ferguson (___-1927) 

W. D. Payne (pre-1944) 

E. S. Cox (1944-?) 

B. O. Langley 

C. FE. Partridge (1950s 

R. Mike Creel 

Darry Lee Martin (1980-) 

Roger A. Adams 


CIVITAN MAN/CITIZEN OF THE YEAR 
(as awarded by the Boaz Civitan Club) 


1958 Virgil McCain Sr. 
1959 R. P. Steed 

1960 L. E Corley Sr. 

1961 George Everett Cox 
1962 Claude Elrod 

1963 Tom Wheeler 

1964 George W. Cox 

1965 Macon Roberts 

1966 Chalmus Weathers 
1967 Eugene Buffington 
1968 Ellis Emanuel Moody 
1969 Joe Martin 

1970 Ollin Hayes 

1971 Frank Mastin Jr. 

1972 L.D. Akridge 

1973 Clarence Dreadin 
1974 Truman Glassco 

1975 Shellie Reagan 

1976 Sherrell Howard or Sherrill Camp 
1977 Charles R. Copeland 
1978 Lloyd (Luke) Worthy 
1979 Bill Amberson 

1980 Kenneth Whitmire 
1981 Finley Lackey 
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1982 Glenn Maze 
1983 Bob W. Hunt 
1984 Bobby Weathers 
1985 William Osborn 
1986 Buddy Adams 
1987 Bruce Sanford 
1988 Bill Aaron 

1989 ‘Truitt Sanders 
1990 Sherrill Howard 
1991 Jesse Morton 
1992 Keith Dodd 
1993 Hoyle Hayes 
1994 Steve Thrasher 
1995 Marion Jackson 
1996 Bill Amberson 
1997 Wendell Darnell 


CIVITAN OF THE YEAR 


(as awarded by Boaz Community Civitan Club) 


Belle Shirley 
Ruth Walker 

H. J. “Red” Hitt 
Glenn Brothers 
Barney Brown 
Bill Whitt 

Bill Robinson 
Charles W. Smith 
Milton Harris 
John Finke 
Gerald Martin 
Jack Stone 
Philllip T. Smith 
Ron Garmon 
Charles Brock 
Harold Roberts 
Ed Roberts 
Autry Bailey 
Glenn Hammett 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MAN/WOMAN/CITIZEN 
OF THE YEAR 


1977 Marston Hunt, Gladys Amos (posthumous) 
1978 H.K.“Peck” Scott, Marjorie Stephens 
1979 C.K. Gant, Marion Owens 

1980 Claude M. Elrod, Edith Cooper 

1981 Chalmus L. Weathers, Flossie Wells Moore 
1982 George W. Cox, Lucile Wright 

1983 Henry Hitt, Ruth Mastin 

1984 Shellie C. Reagan, Betty Jo Mastin 

1985 Truitt Sanders, Doris Stone 

1986 W.H. Osborn, Nerine Elrod 

1987 Truman Glassco, Bobbie Glassco 

1989 C.E. Hedgepeth, Zadie Amberson 

1990 Glenn Maze, Mary Wells Maze 

1991 Ollin Hayes 

1992 Chalmus L. Weathers 

1993 Macon Roberts 

1994 Hugh Kincaid 

1995 Marion Jackson 

1996 W.M. “Abbie” Abercrombie 

1997 L. F Corley Jr. 


“The people here are born friends, not acquired friends. 
Some of them were my friends before I was born.” 
Nell Hyde Orr, 1996 
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Children of Lizzie Williamson and T.A. Snellgrove as adults: 
Henry Snellgrove, Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter, Tomie 
Snellgrove Gaines, Lucile Snellgrove Wright, Rubie Jo 
Snellgrove. 


Thomas Alexander Snellgrove, a leading 
owner of Boaz ina leading family. 


A living pioneer, and historian of Boaz, Lucile Snellgrove Marcus and Myrtice Snellgrove Gillespie, in 
Wright, age 95 in 1998. She is pictured in front of portraits wedding garb. Theirs may have been the 
of her grandmothers, Sallie Sparks Williamson and Martha first wedding in the building of the Methodist 
Caroline Cochran Snelligrove. Church South (Julia Street). 
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Willie Thomas 
Gillespie and twin 
brother James 
Pleasant Gillespie, 
as young men 
when they were 
farmers and 
builders. Willie 
also taught school. 


Dr. William Thomas Gillespie and 
twin brother Undertaker James 
Pleasant Gillespie in middle age, 
after they were established as men 
of professional prominence and 
prosperity. 


Julia Ann Street; her son Oliver Day Street (later probate 
judge of Marshall County and an avid historian on whose 
work much of chapter 1 of this book is based); her husband 
Thomas Atkins Street (probate judge who helped draft and 
registered the incorporation of Boaz), and her daughter 
Jane Moore Street (later Mrs. E. F. Whitman, who moved to 
Boaz as a bride when the population was about 21). This 
picture was made in the 1870s, maybe a dozen years 
before there was a Boaz. But all came to be buried in 
Hillcrest Cemetery at Boaz. 
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John Henderson Snead, a childless man who shared his 
wealth so that Boaz became a center of education for chil- 
dren. Snead College was named for him. 


John Lakin Brasher, president of Snead 
Seminary 1906-1911 and a pastor of the St. 
Paul Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Dr. John Lakin Brasher, pictured at approxi- 
mately age 100, was greatly admired in Boaz 
for his decisive preaching on sanctification 
and holy living. 
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Anna Davis Elder and 
Eliezer Ball Lee Elder, 
the founding teachers 
of Snead Seminary, 
which became Snead 
State Community 
College. (The Special 
Collection Libraries of the 
University of Alabama.) 


Col. Harle G. Bailey, federal prosecutor. 


Dr. William Fielder, British-born president 
of Snead, responsible for building adminis- 
tration building and its large auditorium, the 
library, and the gymnasium--all “firsts” in 
Boaz. 
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William Osborne (left), president of Snead State Junior 
College, and Claude M. Elrod (right), chairman of the col- 
lege advisory board, make a presentation to Roe Ella 
Buffington, widow of Eugene Buffinton whose portrait 
hangs behind. Buffington was president of Sand Mountain 
Bank and was probably the largest landowner in the county 
in the 1960s. Picture was made in 1979. 


Nerine Brock (later 
Mrs. Herman Stephens 
and then Mrs. Claude 
Elrod) with Walt Cagle 
around 1935. The H. 
D. Lee Company made 
his overalls by special 
order. 


Walt Cagle. He and Boaz made 
each other famous in the popular 
press. 
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Claude Marion Elrod at his desk at Boaz 
Mill, the first building block in a financial 
empire that made him the wealthiest busi- 
nessman in the county. His influence led to 
formation of Marshall-DeKalb Electric 
Cooperative and placed its headquarters in 
Boaz. 
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The family of John 
W. and Rebecca 
Johnson Lester, 
including the 
beloved town char- 
acter Early Lester. 
The family settled 
around the turn of 
the century in the 
Bethsaida communi-f 
ty, moving from Clay E 
County via train. 
John Lester was a 
farmer. Family 
members are (left to 
right):Front row: 
Annie Lester Bruce, 
Mary Julia Lester 
Ingram, Rebecca 
Johnson Lester, 
John W. Lester, 
Lavonia Lester 
Bruce, Era Lester 
Eubanks.Second 
row: Jimmy Lester, Billy Lester, Effie Lester LeCroy, Vera Lester Seay, Early Lester, Dewey Lester. 
Back row: Billy Lester, Robert Lester. 


Emmett Moore, a funny 
man in Boaz of the 1930s. 


Dr. William Earl Noel and wife Barton Kennamer Noel. Mrs. Noel 
was from the Kennamer’s Cove area of Marshall County, and two 
of her brothers were federal judges. 
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Dr. Henry Lafayette Dr. Hampton Ephraim Dr. Marston Hunt. Dr. James Edward Bobo. 
Horsley Sr., first millionaire Barker. His family was 
in Boaz. named the Family of the 

Year by the Methodist 

Church. 


\ 
Dr. Luther Franklin Dr. Francis N. Calvert. Dr. Joe Denson. 
Corley Jr. 


Ebb B. Black. 


Dr. Lunus Inman Cooley in 1941. 
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Marshall County Medical Society and wives at Christmas party in approximately 1954. Beginning at the left and 
continuing clockwise around the table: Dr. and Mrs. Ellis Porch, Arab; Dr. and Mrs. Crawford, Arab; Dr. and Mrs. 
Marston Hunt, Boaz; Dr. and Mrs. Luther Corley, Boaz; Dr. and Mrs. Walter Alves, Guntersville; Dr. and Mrs. Lee 
Weathington, County Health Officer, Boaz; Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Finley, Guntersville, Dr. Ed Vinning, Guntersville; 
(continuing on right side of table from the rear) Dr. and Mrs. Ross Speir, Guntersville; Dr. and Mrs. Harry Martin, 
Albertville; Dr.and Mrs. Neil Lavender, Albertville; Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Erwin, Albertville; Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Barker, 
Boaz; Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Christian, Albertville; Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Isbell, Albertville. 
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Physicians, dentists, attorneys, and other professionals in Boaz were invited to gather for a Centennial picture 
in 1997. Those who assembled on the steps of First Baptist Church were, from left: 

Front row: Shannon Mitchell, attorney; David Evans, judge; Dale Fuller, attorney. 

Row 2: Michael E. Williamson, DMD; Michael Maddox, DMD. 

Row 3: Alex Pope, MD; Donald Slappey, MD. 

Row 4: William Beekley, MD; Andrew G. Finlay, MD. 

Row 5: Thomas R. Martin, MD; Frank N. Calvert, MD; L. F. Corley Jr., MD. 

Row 6: Mike Creel, DVM; Roger Adams, DVM; Darry L. Martin DVM; Robert Halfacre, OD. 
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Community leaders 
apparently in the 1940s 
(left to right): Tom 
Cooper, Edith Cooper, 
U. G. “Tater” Haynes, 
Lila Elrod, Claude M. 
Elrod, and Ada Haynes. 


Sam Henry Leeth came 
to Boaz as a merchant 
and worked into being 
the town’s informal 
money lender. He was 
actually given a desk in 
two banks where he bro- 
kered loans. He was 
known as the “poor 
man’s friend,” because 
he would lend money 
personally when the 
banks would not. Many 
farmers who lived from 
one crop to the next 
depended on his credit. 
Born in 1871 in Sand 
Valley at the foot of 
Leeth’s Gap, he made 
his way to New York and 
graduated from a busi- 
ness college in 
Poughkeepsie. He had 
a store in Mountainboro 
before coming to Boaz 
1908. Late in life he 
married Ida Mae Sims of Albertville. There were no children, but his nephew Mayor Guy Leeth and a 
great-nephew Stanley Astin, were close to him. His bookkeeping was mostly in his head or on scraps of 
paper piled on his desks. Some people felt that he was a selfish man out for himself. Others felt that he 
was generous and had saved their lives. This photo was made in January 1958. The woman is his sister 
Addie Mae Leeth, never married. He was buried in Kyuka Cemetery. 
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“Stocklaw” Johnson and wife Dora did not live in Boaz, 
but were much discussed in Boaz. After a stock law was 
passed, requiring animal owners to keep their stock 
pinned up, some of his goats wandered onto the railroad 
track and were killed. He brought suit against the rail- 
road for the loss. The railroad attorney said, “Can’t you 
read the sign that says keep off the tracks?” Johnson 
answered “Yep, but the goats couldn't!” Nobody 
remembers the real outcome of the case, but Johnson 
got the nickname “Stocklaw” and nobody could remem- 
ber his real name. Melvin Shields of Boaz ran into 

the Johnsons on the street one day and paid them a 
quarter for permission to take this photo. The days of 
free-grazing animals were long gone. 


Andrew Payne Thompson brought significant opportunities 
to the people of Boaz. He was born in 1884. He was a 
Southern Methodist evangelist with a special gift for things 
electrical, musical, and military. He arrived in Boaz in 
1911 to supervise the buildng of the town’s electrical gen- 
erating plant and water works. He had a circuit of 
Methodist churches. He established an auto dealership in 
1915 to sell Nash cars, Fords, and then Chevrolets, doing 
all the repair work himself. In 1922 he ordered the first 
radio in Marshall County. He got out of the auto business 
and into radios and electrical consulting. He set up his 
radio in churches and on the streets of Boaz to entertain 
people and to attract them to his preaching. He set up the 
first public address systems in town. He was accom- 
plished in playing piano, organ, harp, and trumpet. He 
organized city bands in Boaz and finally was able to 
establish in Boaz the drum corps for the 167th Infantry, 
2nd Battalion, 31st Division of the National Guard. Town 
boys enlisted in the Guard and Thompson quickly trained 
them to play musical instruments. This gave a source of 
cash income to many town boys. The detachment 
became a headquarters company that again gave many 
advantages to Boaz men. The unit was mobilized in 
November 1940 and the elderly Sgt. Thompson went on 
active duty. He was discharged due to poor health and 
died in 1946. 
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William Hampton Bynum and family are pictured about 1940 at the family home on South Main Street, which 
Hamp Bynum built in 1910. Seated (left to right) are Bob Porter, Denson Bynum (a mayor of Boaz), Susan 
Bradford Bynum, William Hampton Bynum, Gertrude Bynum Porter, Dent Porter. Standing are Esteen Bynum, 
Dick Bynum, Lillian Bynum, Mary Bynum and Bill Bynum, Bernice Bynum, Carl Porter, Maurie and Paul Bynum. 


“The Little Women,” Miss Harriet Fink and Mrs. Clara Dobson. 
Miss Fink was the founder of the Nottingham School, the primary 
division of the Rebecca McCleskey Home for Girls, part of John 
H. Snead Seminary. The school closed after Boaz Elementary 
School opened in 1924. The ladies were indeed little, no taller 
than 5 feet. 


Thomas B. Mosley, as he led a 
singing school in 1909. Snead 
State Community College Museum 
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May the Lord deal kindly with you 
as you have dealt with the dead and with me. 
Ruth 1:8 


Ed E. Whitman, 1897 


The first mayor, and also one of the town’s leading business- 
men, Edward Fenno Whitman, came to town on February 5, 
1891. Train tracks had just been laid to Boaz, and he was hired 
as the first agent for the Boaz Depot of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway and also as agent for 
Southern Express Co. 

He was born in Guntersville December 28, 1866. He was 
grandson of Montgomery Gilbreath, once probate judge of the 
county. He attended the University of Alabama. In 1888 he 
had married Jane Moore Street (known as Jennie), daughter of 
the Marshall County probate judge. Just prior to their move to 
Boaz, their first child had died. They arrived in a surrey fol- 
lowed by two wagon loads of belongings, driven from beyond 
Guntetsville: They rented a primitive, bug-infested four-room house from G. M. E. Mann. 

Soon after arrival Mrs. Whitman, apparently with his support but not his membership, 
helped to organize the Methodist Church South, which was later named for her mother Julia 
Street. In partnership with his father, Whitman rented a store from G. M. E. Mann to conduct a 
mercantile business (facing old Main Street in the vicinity of Scott Plaza). Whitman and Co. 
got its start around 1891. Whitman built a warehouse facing Mann Avenue for brokerage of 
cotton. The business burned in April 1894, taking $10,000 worth of cotton with it, and forcing 
Whitman into bankruptcy with Mann as trustee. 

In 1896 Whitman revived old efforts to incorporate the city of Boaz. With no money to 
pay a lawyer $25 to draft the charter, he spent two days in Guntersville with his father-in-law, 
Probate Judge T. A. Street, and with his brother-in-law, attorney Oliver Day Street. With their 
help the town was finally incorporated and became a more favorable environment for business. 
He was elected mayor in 1897. 

In 1902 Whitman and Robert R. McCleskey formed a partnership to build what is said to 
be the first cotton gin in Boaz (and may have actually been the second). They owned the first 
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round-bale cotton press in the county, but it was not a success. The partners also built the sec- 
ond cotton seed oil press in the county. Also they built a fertilizer plant in the southeast part of 
town. In 1918 they sold the oil mill. After it burned, Whitman repurchased the property and 
with partners Wilson and Miller operated the Boaz Gin Co. Also in 1925, they built the town’s 
ice plant. Again in 1925, they installed a cotton spinning mill called Ernestine Cotton Mill. 
They operated the gin and mill until 1928 when Whitman sold out. The mill caused him to lose 
much of his wealth. In his later years his main work was buying, grading, and selling cotton. 

He served in many civic positions including city and county boards of education and the 
first county Board of Equalization. 

For many years he chaired the stewards of Julia Street Memorial United Methodist 
Church. He was a Mason and a Knight of Pythias. He was an inveterate cigar smoker, a teeto- 
taler, and jokester. He was about 5 feet, 9 inches tall and grew rather portly. He was not physi- 
cally active but like many men in town was handy with a whittling knife. He always had a 
checker board set up in his office and during slack seasons, working men would enter his office 
through the open windows to play. He retired in 1940. 

In early days in Boaz, the Whitman family built a four-room house on Thomas Avenue 
and added to it steadily. Before electric lights, it was lighted by carbide gaslights, the carbide 
plant being in a shed attached to the smokehouse. It was heated by a log and coal fireplaces. 
The kitchen and bathroom were late additions on the back of the house, and the bathroom was 
too cold to be used in winter. The house was torn down in 1923 to make way for a large tan 
brick house which remains a town landmark in the 1990s. Whitman owned numerous acres 
of the northeast side of Boaz. He had a workman on the place, known to the children as Uncle 
John Rigsby, who tended the gardens, cut wood, tended the horses, and farmed the large lots 
surrounding the house. Whitman ordered seeds from Japan in order to grow the first soybeans 
in the area. 

A barn housed several pigs, one or two cows, mule, and horse. Uncle John tended the 
livestock except for the cows. Whitman alone milked the cows, collecting up to eight gallons of 
milk and cream daily. 

In 1942 they sold the house to Dr. Marston Hunt and moved into the house of 
Whitman’s deceased mother-in-law on Brown Street. 

The Whitmans had 13 children. Two died in early childhood and another died at age 16. 
His daughter Ernestine taught in Boaz schools for many years and was the last family member 
in Boaz. Whitman died March 28, 1953. Mrs. Whitman died January 1952. Both were buried 
at Hillcrest Cemetery. 
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G. M. E. Mann, 1898, 1902 


George M. Emory Mann was born in Conyers, 
Georgia May 12, 1862. In 1883 his father Moses and six 
children (Johnnie, Dora, Mattie, Carrie, Mollie, and 
Emory) joined the family of W. Henry and Ellen McCord 
(including Alice) in moving to Sand Mountain. They set- 
tled in Albertville, which consisted of a store and a half- 
dozen houses. On Christmas Day 1884 Emory Mann 
married Alice McCord, sharing a double wedding with J. 
P. Gillespie and Zackie Wells. The Manns struck out to 
help form a new town close to where the Gillespies had 
settled. 

7 In a village known as Sparkstown, Billy Sparks prom- 
George M. Emory Mann, 1989, 1902, and ised to give the young man one acre of land if he would 

Alce Matots Malet build a store on it. After a few more people had lots, the 
street was platted and Mann had the biggest lot by far. By September 1885 Emory and Alice 
had built a three- room house on their lot. It was the first plank building in the village, all pre- 
vious structures being of logs. They ran the town’s first store in the front room and lived in 
the back two rooms. 

A year later, Emory circulated a petition to get a post office for the village and its popula- 
tion of 21. The family came up with the name Boaz, and on April 23, 1887, G.M.E. Mann was 
the first postmaster, appearing first in the postal register of 1888. He was also the first justice of 
the peace. He acquired more land in the village. 

In 1891 Emory and Alice helped to constitute the Methodist Church South, and he pro- 
vided land for the first building. When the railroad tracks reached Boaz, the Manns built a 12- 
room hotel on Main Street, facing the railroad tracks. The hotel opened in 1892. It was a suc- 
cess, and in 1895 Emory Mann was seen riding in a new red-wheeled buggy. He continued to 
operate a grocery store and Mrs. Mann sold ladies millinery goods. 

In 1898 he was a logical choice to be the second mayor, due to his seniority as a town 
leader and also to his strong connections with business in Albertville and Guntersville. In 1902 
he was again elected mayor for one year. 

The family, which grew to include four children, lived on the second floor of the hotel. 
Business boomed and eight rooms were added to the hotel at New Year’s 1904. Eventually a 
vine-enclosed garden in the back offered a pleasant place for guests to lounge and to hold par- 
ties. A poultry yard housed squab, chickens, and other animals destined for the hotel’s menu. 
Some of the town’s best businessmen lived permanently at the hotel, while other patrons were 
salesmen who jumped off and on trains which stopped a few steps away. A few servants lived 
on the property to work as cooks and porter. 

The Mann’s son Clyde became editor of the local newspaper by age 21. His daughter 
Bertha was a later postmaster and a teacher. 

After several brushes with fire, a major fire in 1916 caused the Mann Hotel to be closed. 


\ 
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The Manns sold the hotel site to S. H. Leeth and Will Snead, but they took the usable lumber to 
build a new home on a perpendicular street which came to be named Emory Avenue, moving to 
itin April 1917. The next street was also named for them: Mann Avenue. The house was occu- 
pied by Bobby and Kathy Weathers in the 1990s, and soot from the fire could still be wiped 
from timbers in the attic. 

Mann had a role in every progressive effort of Boaz including serving as mayor in 1898 
and 1902. He may have served again in 1900. 


D. A. Morton, 1899, 1912-1916, 1918-1920 


Dr. David Albert Morton was one of the most dynamic and 
active citizens of Boaz history. He served a year as mayor 
in 1899. (He may have served also in 1900.) Then on three 
other occasions when terms were two years long, the city 
called him back into office—1912-1914; 1914-1916; and 
1918-1920. He lost the race for mayor in 1908 to Will Bartlett 
by only 10 votes. When he was pressed into service as mayor 
in 1912, it was partially on the strength of his heroic leader- 
ship in containing the 1910 smallpox epidemic at Snead 
Seminary. During that episode and in many other civic 
health crises, he showed his ability to command people wisely 
and to keep their respect. When he ran in 1918 he beat another doctor, A. S. Whitehead, by 
only 7 votes. 

Dr. Morton was born December 4, 1859, on a farm 12 miles from Boaz, where most citi- 
zens were Mortons, McCleskeys, and other Methodists. The McCleskeys had their own post 
office. Dave Morton’s parents were James Morton and Martha Jane McCleskey Morton. Dave 
Morton went to school in the Morton’s Chapel Methodist Episcopal Church in Walnut Grove. 
He went to Andrews Institute, a DeKalb school run by the church until 1883. Then studied for 
a medical degree at Grant University, related to the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Chattanooga. In 1894 he moved from Attalla to Boaz, although he had lived in the town as 
early as 1891. Apparently he had gone away to learn some medicine. He married Nannie T. 
Wilson who was born in 1859, and they had six children (all but one died before their father 
did). He built a beautiful house in Boaz on South Main Street. Nannie died in 1903. In 
January 1904 he arrived at the girls’ home at Snead Seminary for a romantic wedding to a 23- 
year-old resident, Miss Malinda Smith. She was 21 years younger than he, the same age as his 
oldest child. 

In 1895 he was in medical practice in Boaz with Dr. W. L. Noel, but he sold out to return 
to Chattanooga in that year where he had been working on his M.D. degree. He graduated in 
1896. At the time he already had six children. In 1896 he was back in Boaz to help organize 
the Boaz Masonic Lodge. He was the first Worshipful Master, serving until 1905 and again in 
1909, 1919, 1913, and 1924. He gave up his medical practice in order to serve as Grand Master 
for Odd Fellows of Alabama, and he served as Grand Representative traveling the state to pro- 
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mote the organization. At his death he was chairman of the board of the Alabama Odd Fellows 
orphanage at Cullman. 

He was a Republican, like his father before him. In 1911 he was a justice of the peace. 
He was active in the county and state medical associations. He kept up to date in his medical 
practice, installing an x-ray machine in 1923 which was described as the first of its kind in the 
region, equal to any hospital in the state. 

Like most other Mortons and McCleskeys, he was a Methodist, closely tied to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North) from his first days. He was one of the co-superintendents 
of the 1891 interdenominational Sunday School in Boaz. He served the M.E. Church (St. Paul) 
for 43 years as Sunday School superintendent. He was an ardent Prohibitionist. 

In his times, Dr. Morton had the reputation of being the most charitable and self-giving 
of the town’s doctors, in contrast to some who counted the likelihood of being paid before they 
inconvenienced themselves. The city honored him by naming its first recreation area Morton 
Park. It was a lot on Main Street, next to the Masonic Hall and Post Office, where people could 
gather, pitch horseshoes, and even play a game of baseball. 

At his death August 12, 1936, Professor L. E. Corley called Morton the morally cleanest 
man he ever knew. Businessman Sam Leeth said he would make doctor calls in places other 
doctors would not go. The Baptist pastor from Albertville commended Morton for being a 
strong Prohibitionist, a man of deep convictions. “Such a man controls things,” he said. 

Morton’s funeral at St. Paul Church had all the trappings of a royal occasion. Throngs 
of Masons and Odd Fellows from throughout the state converged on Boaz and met at the 
Masonic Hall. They marched in a group to the church and to the cemetery. At Hillcrest 
Cemetery, one of the most prominent gravestones bears only the inscription “Dr. Morton” and 
the Masonic emblem. 


John S. Roberson, 1901 


} John Simeon Roberson Sr. served as mayor in 1901. He was 
# born in South Carolina April 16, 1849. He moved to Hart 
County, Georgia and married Sarah Jane Carnes in 1866. Five 

| children who grew to adulthood moved with them to Sand 

1 Mountain in around 1884. They settled in Reedbrake, the area 

| now called Douglas, where friends from Georgia had previously 
located. 

Roberson sold his farm near Douglas and moved to Boaz in 
the town’s earliest days. Their home was located where the Boaz 
§ High School of the 1930s was later built. He was in the mer- 
cantile business prior to 1898 with his partner T. S. Washburn 

In 1857 he and his wife had become Baptists and were bap- 
= tized at the same time. He had been Sunday School superin- 
tendent of the Reed Creek Baptist Church in Georgia before 
moving to Alabama. He was an early member, possibly a charter 


John S. Roberson, 1901, and 
Sarah Jane Carnes Roberson. 
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member, of First Baptist Church of Boaz. He served as Sunday School superintendent 1900- 
1904 and was a deacon. 

Sarah Jane Roberson died in 1920 and J. S. Roberson died in 1922. Both were buried at 
Hillcrest Cemetery. 


W. W. Harper, 1903 


William Wallace Harper was a 63-year-old “man of culture and 
unblemished character” when he became mayor. He was born in 
Georgia January 17, 1840. He served as a private in the Confederate 
army, Company H of the 27th Georgia Regiment. He married Nancy 
| Farguson in 1869. She died in the birth of her third child in 1875. 
Her mother, Julia Farguson, moved in with the family to tend the chil- 
= dren. He worked as a postmaster in Peeksville, Georgia, and as a 
=4 schoolteacher. 

In 1883 Harper moved the family to Sand Mountain. He bought a 
fF) 120-acre farm between Albertville and Guntersville, probably at the 
village known as Solitude. He ran a school in Solitude which had 50 
pupils in 1896, having doubtless begun the Solitude school much ear- 
lier. In 1893 he was chairman of a county teacher’s institute held in 
Boaz. He was president of the county teacher’s institute in 1895. In 
1899 he was one of three long-time first grade teachers in Marshall 
County to apply for a life certificate as newly provided by law, and he 
William Wallace Harper, —_ was the only one to pass the test. In all he taught school 40 years. 
1903, holding grandson : : ; 
Claude Taylor Harper. When his eldest child, Florence Orlena Harper was age 17, in 1888, 
she had finished the eighth grade and began teaching at Brasher’s 
Chapel, close to Albertville. Some of her students were bigger and older than she, and her 
father had to come to her aid three days a week. 

In 1899 and probably earlier, Harper was a member of the county Board of Examiners, 
forerunner of the school board. Orlena Harper married businessman R. R. McCleskey of Boaz 
in 1892. Harper’s daughter Nancy Wallace Harper soon married Pickens Gillespie of Boaz. His 
son Claud Harper became railway agent for Boaz, and in 1899 he married Allie Bearden, and he 
made a home in Boaz. 

So around 1902 Harper himself moved from Solitude to Boaz. Having been a staunch 
Methodist all his life, the grandson of a minister, he immediately united with the Methodist 
Church South. Boaz citizens evidently were charmed by his gentility, education, and family, for 
they soon elected him mayor. He served one year. In January 1911, age 71, he was named edi- 
tor of the Sand Mountain Record, the Boaz newspaper, where his literary ability shone. He died 
March 7, 1922. 
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Dr. Peter M. Baker, 1904, 1905(?) 


Dr. P. M. Baker barely passed through Boaz, but during his short stay he served the year 
1904 and possibly also in 1905 as mayor. Peter Baker must have been well known to some citi- 
zens, for he had practiced medicine in Snead, High Mound, and Red Apple and was known as “a 
busy country doctor.” More likely, he was put into office on the strength of his family connec- 
tions. 

Dr. Baker was born July 7, 1866, in Alabama. He was the son of H. W. Baker, a farmer, 
and A. J. Baker, a housewife. In 1880 there were eight children listed in this Blount County 
household, including “P. M.,” age 13, and “G. W.,” age 7. In his childhood Peter lived in the set- 
tlement which came to be known as Snead because of the dominance of the Snead family. He 
may have been related to the “Captain Baker” who taught school at Martling and several villages 
in the area in the 1890s. 

Peter Baker possibly attended Atlanta Medical College, as did young Dr. George W. Baker 
of Snead. George had taught in 1895 at Union Grove, then graduated from Atlanta in 1902 
and came to Boaz as a doctor, probably in connection with his brother. 

Peter Baker married a neighbor girl, Nannie Snead of Snead, born October 15, 1872. 
She was a daughter of Logan Snead and sister to John H. and Curtis E. Snead, two of the most 
successful pioneers in Boaz (also to the younger brother William Evan Snead, banker in Boaz). 
She was described as an “accomplished” young woman. In 1893 Peter and Nannie were living 
in High Mound, not far from Boaz, and the doctor was said to be carrying on a lively practice. 
They buried a four-year-old little daughter in 1896. 

As of the 1900 census Petter (sic) and Nannie Baker were living in Boaz and had one 
child, Zula, born 1895. They rented a house next door to J. D. McCleskey, who followed him as 
mayor. They built their own house in 1901. 

In 1902 Peter was the Marshall County health officer and spent much time traveling 
throughout the county. Along the way the busy country doctor contracted tuberculosis. His 
work as a physician was too difficult, and he went into the hardware business as a partner in 
Snead and Baker Hardware. Despite his “delicate health,” nobody ever caught him without a 
smile. 

Members of his family began moving west, to Texas and to Indian Territory. It was 
thought that the western climate would be good for him. By 1906 his family were in Indian 
Territory, but he did not improve. They tried Arizona, then Southern California, and finally 
death caught him in Walter, Oklahoma on May 12, 1909. 

Dr. Baker’s body was brought back to Boaz by train. Though he was a member of the 
Methodist Church South, his funeral was held in the larger Baptist Church, with the Methodist 
minister presiding. The Sand Mountain Record reported his death with an unusually large 
headline announcing “Dr. Baker Is Dead!” The paper reported, “The corpse was followed to the 
grave by a train of vehicles three quarters of a mile long.” He was buried in “West Boaz 
Cemetery,” now known as Hillcrest, being one of the earliest burials there. “To know him was 
to love him,” they said at his funeral. His grave marker bearing a Masonic emblem says, “He 
was beloved by God and man.” 
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Nannie Snead Baker re-settled in Boaz and was one of the original investors forming the 
Sand Mountain Bank. She was one of the larger landowners in Etowah County, probably by 
inheritance. Her home of many years was on Emory Street (the home was occupied by 
Margaret and Chalmers Weathers in the 1990s). She characterized herself in a biographical 
sketch as “the dutiful wife of a busy country doctor.” Well known in town as “Aunt Nan,” she 
was a member of the Church of Christ in later years. She lived in Boaz Nursing Home at her 
death May 29, 1974, at age 102. 


J. D. McCleskey, 1905(?), 1906 


Joseph David McCleskey, a beloved character known as “Uncle Dave,” was born 
September 27, 1962 in Howelton. He married Fannie E. Vansandt of Jacksonville in 1881 and 
they reared six children, living for a time in Aurora. In Boaz, he was in the mercantile business 
with his brother Robert R. McCleskey (also a Boaz mayor) and with their father John Everhart 
McCleskey. He then went to work as a manager for their brother-in-law John H. Snead, 
another merchant of prominence. 

David McCleskey built a house in Boaz in 1894. He enlarged it with several more rooms 
in 1908. Uncle Dave was widely known in the countryside for his leadership of fa-so-la and 
Sacred Harp singing. He was a member of the Northern Methodist Church (St. Paul). 

The McCleskeys allowed John and Josie Snead to rear one of their children, Robert Leon 
(Lon) McCleskey, who was highly successful in business in Boaz and in Gadsden, as was their 
son Wanless McCleskey. Five children who survived them lived in Gadsden. 

Uncle Dave was postmaster of Boaz 1897-1912. In 1906 (and possibly 1905) he served 
as mayor. In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. McCleskey moved to Gadsden, but when they died, within 
three hours of each other on March 31, 1946, their funerals were conducted at St. Paul 
Methodist Church in Boaz. They had been married 66 years. They were buried in Hillcrest 
Cemetery. 


H. O. Sparks, 1907 


| In 1907, the grandson of Boaz founder Billy Sparks was elect- 
| ed mayor. Howell Oscar Sparks was the son of William Wesley 
Sparks Jr. and Allie Stewart Sparks. He was born June 12, 
1875, in Georgia. That would have made him four years old 
when the Sparks wagon train arrived to start Boaz. He was 
said to have been educated in schools “in or at Boaz.” He grew 
+) 1 up to marry Lula May Quillian Trussell on May 1, 1898, in 

.| Marshall County. She too had come from Georgia. 

From the time Boaz was incorporated, he was a civic leader, 
serving as city clerk and several times as an alderman. He was 
3 a member of the Methodist Church South. His infant daugh- 
ter may have been the first baby baptized in that church. 
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Sparks was involved in various businesses in Boaz. He built the two-story building later 
known as the Brice Building about 1909. He operated the City Barber Shop on one-half the 
first floor, probably the first formal barbering establishment in town. The shop offered shaves, 
hair cuts, massages, shoeshines, tooth-pulling, and probably baths. Later he did dry-cleaning at 
the shop. In 1910 he ran unsuccessfully for the Legislature on his reputation for honesty and 
integrity. He was described as a tireless and relentless worker whose success in life was due to 
his own efforts. 

H. O. Sparks served as a justice of the peace and he was postmaster from 1913 to 1922. 
During his term as mayor Boaz expanded its city limits because he went house to house getting 
signatures on a petition. When the vote was taken it was 43-2 in favor of expansion. Next he 
led the town to vote to have a water system installed. He issued a warning that people staking 
their cows in town must keep the animals off the public sidewalks. 

He died September 17, 1943, and his wife lived until 1963. 


William H. Bartlett, 1908-1912 


This well-to-do businessman was the first mayor elected 
under new rules which set the term of office at two years. He easi- 
| ly won a reelection. He served 1908-1912 and turned the settle- 
| ment into a city. 

Like many early businessmen in Boaz, he moved up to Sand 
Mountain gradually. He was born to George Washington Bartlett 
and Martha Rebecca Hubbard Bartlett on August 1, 1864. They 
had come to the area from Georgia in 1856. The family lived in 
Etowah County near Aurora in Bristow Cove, where they farmed 
hundreds of acres. Will got his schooling in Aurora. The father 
journeyed across Sand Mountain during the Civil War and 
observed that the land looked more favorable for farming. He 
began sending his sons to the mountain to clear land in various 
| locations. 

Will wound up with a store in Red Apple and a farm in 
Whitesville. In 1881 Will had a post office. His brother Noah H. Bartlett located at 
Needmore, also known as Bartlett, where he operated a store and grist mill. He later moved to 
Boaz to work in Will’s store. Olah H. Bartlett located at Carlisle, owned a store, grist mill, cot- 
ton gin, and famous artesian well, and he gave the land and well for Carlisle School. 

Will Bartlett married Susie Fowler of Aurora in 1884, and they had five children. 
Seeing the possibilities in Boaz, he moved to the village in 1885 and opened the second store in 
town (some accounts have said it was the third store) with an investment of $64. He was the 
first merchant to sell to the farmers “on time.” He was the second Boaz postmaster 1891-1893. 
He built a house at 205 Walnut Street (still standing), and he bought more than half the land 
which was in the Boaz city limits. His main commercial building, the two-story brick Bartlett 
Building, stands today on West Mill Street and is occupied by Weathers Furniture. He gave 
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three lots for construction of the Northern Methodist Church (St. Paul). He gave land for the 
1892 railway depot. 

Although he amassed considerable wealth, Bartlett had hard times. In 1892 his store 
burned and he had to start over. In 1894 his father was killed in a fight with a relative at his old 
farm in Bristow Cove. Will Bartlett suddenly was overcome by debts. Farmers who owed him 
money could not pay up, and he could not pay the debts for which he was responsible. In 
November 1894 the sheriff took possession of the stock in Bartlett’s store. Early in 1895 he 
retreated to his farm near Whitesville. 

But in time he recovered. The newspaper referred to him as “that genial hustler from 
Whitesville “in 1896. He returned to Boaz and became a leading cotton buyer and merchant. 
He was justice of the peace 1896-1900. He organized a company to operate the newspaper, the 
Sand Mountain Record. A Republican, in 1900 he was elected to the state Legislature from 
Marshall County. He participated in the state constitutional convention. His most memorable 
Legislative achievement was to gain passage of the bill which made Marshall a “dry” or 
Prohibitionist county, a status which stands in Boaz to this day. Bartlett was a Mason and a 
member of Odd Fellows. 

When he ran for mayor, Will Bartlett was elected by a sweeping majority. He cleared 
city debts, he put in an electric lighting system for the central city. He initiated road paving and 
got a water system. He led in passage of the city business license law. Despite his great popu- 
larity, the drive to achieve this progress earned him some political enemies, so he lost his sec- 
ond bid for reelection. 

In 1920 he was struck by creeping paralysis. He sought medical help in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, but returned home without relief. A special train brought a faith healer from Florida 
to minister to him, and the entire city closed for a day of prayer. But he died December 9, 1920. 
He left five children and his wife. The estate he left was considerable: 640 acres in Boaz, 420 in 
“the Cove” and on the brow of the mountain, 220 at Whitesville, plus shares and ownership of 
several businesses. 

A remote kinsman by marriage, living in 1995, spoke appreciatively of “Uncle Will,” as 
one of “those old patriarchs who wanted to do something for the human family.” 


Robert R. McCleskey, 1916-1918 


Robert Ray McCleskey was the last of the very early Boaz pio- 
neers to be elected mayor. He was born July 9, 1866, in Walnut 
Grove, Etowah County. He got the ordinary country school educa- 
tion and did years of manual labor on the extensive family farm- 
lands. His parents were John Everhart McCleskey and Rebecca 
Allison McCleskey, and his brother was J. D. McCleskey, who was 
Boaz mayor in 1906. 

He married Nannie Smith, who gave birth to Joseph (Joe) 
Ray McCleskey in 1888. She soon died. 

At age 18 he began clerking at a store in Howelton. In his 
fourth and final year of employment there he was given full charge 
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of the business. He and J. D. moved first to Snead, Alabama, to set up their mercantile busi- 
ness, McCleskey Bros. When the railroad was about to arrive in Boaz, they saw the possibilities 
and quickly moved in, arriving in 1889 among the very earliest merchants. The brothers took 
their father, John Everhart McCleskey, into the partnership. On December 7, 1892, he married 
Orlena Harper, born 1871, the Boaz teacher of music and grade-school whose father was later 
mayor in 1904. She reared Joe, then age 4, but the only child she bore died in infancy, and she 
was hospitalized in Birmingham for a time. R. R. McCleskey and Orlena were ardent members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North). He was a steward and she was prominently 
involved in all activities into the late 1950s. 

Robert, or “Bob,” usually identified himself as a furniture merchant. In 1903 he and E. F. 
Whitman organized and built the Boaz Cotton Oil Mill. He became active in the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. With Whitman usually as his partner, he got into the fertil- 
izer business and began operating a cotton gin on the site which later became Boaz Mills. 

Bob and Orlena were instrumental in support of Snead Seminary in its early days. They 
gave generously toward the building of McCleskey Hall, a girls’ residence hall which was named 
for Robert’s mother, Rebecca. Bob served as trustee chairman for Snead and took on the 
school’s debts personally. 

The McCleskeys had Negro servants and therefore an interest in the welfare of the few 
Negro citizens. Around 1905 they helped establish the Popular Springs Baptist Church, and 
later Mrs. McCleskey attempted to organize a school, both for Blacks in Boaz. 

In 1904 R. R., Orlena, and son Joe journeyed to Los Angeles, California. Bob was a dele- 
gate to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. En route home, they 
stopped at the St. Louis World’s Fair. Upon return they set up residence in a house that had 
been in use as a temporary boarding home for Snead students. In 1907 he ordered a train car 
of solid ice to be shipped into Boaz and set up the first ice house. Citizens were thrilled with 
the ice. Later in the summer the McCleskeys visited the Jamestown Exposition along with the 
E. EF Whitmans, and he attended the national meeting of cottonseed oil men. 

On return in August 1907, he issued the contract for an ice factory in Boaz, the first in 
Marshall County. The newspaper noted,“Mr. McCleskey is one of our most enterprising citi- 
zens and believes in making everything at home that can possibly be made.” 

McCleskey was a member of the Oddfellows lodge and he was a Republican. He was a 
county commissioner responsible for fixing roads in the area. 

Son Joe was married in 1904. He went to Auburn in 1907, one of the rare Boaz children 
of that era to go away to college. In the same year Robert and Orlena purchased the home of S. 
B. Hunter for $2,200. It was described as one of the prettiest pieces of property in town. 

When Joe and wife Ruth returned from Auburn, he worked as bookkeeper at the oil 
mill, but then ventured to Gadsden where some McCleskey kin were finding business profitable. 

Bob McCleskey owned what might have been the first automobile in Boaz, a touring car. 
At his sudden death at age 52, his wife was left $50 a month to run the car (in addition to other 
provisions for her support). 

In 1918, in the middle of his term as mayor, Bob and Orlena had to move to Gadsden. 
His business there, where Joe was in management, the Gadsden Milling Company, burned in 
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December 1917 without being fully insured. Joe took a position with the Federal Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, and R. R. McCleskey had to take care of the business he left 
behind in Gadsden. 

After Bob’s sudden death from pneumonia in 1919, his widow Orlena returned to Boaz 
to live until old age took her to live in the care of relatives in Florida, where she died in 1964. 
She was buried at Hillcrest Cemetery. Joe and Ruth moved to Boaz in 1921, but he ultimately 
returned to Gadsden to be president of a bank which became First National Bank of Gadsden. 


Jas. E. Snead, 1918 


This picturesque businessman stepped up from 

the city council On May 27, 1918, to serve out 
Robert R. McCleskey’s unexpired term as mayor. 
His name was James E. Snead, but he always signed 
his name “Jas.,” and some who dared to call him by 
his first name said “Jass.” Usually he was respect- 
fully known as “Uncle Jimmie,’ and indeed he was 
kin to many citizens through the Snead and 
McCleskey connections. He was a first cousin to 
John H., Curtis E., and William E. Snead. His wife, 
Emma Hyde, was from Altoona, but her family 
were in the drygoods business in Boaz. 


Jas. E. Snead, 1918, in the cotton : 2 : ; 
classing room at Snead had a bigger impact on the town’s busi- 


Farmers and Merchants Cooperative Warehouse, —_ ness than on its politics. He was born near Aurora 


of which he was president. 


August 9, 1859, and moved to Boaz in 1907. He 
became chairman of the board of Sand Mountain Bank and also the Farmer’s Warehouse and 
Gin Cooperative, the two institutions most vital to the area economy after the Great Depression. 
He also owned much land about town. He was a successful farmer and home gardener, noted 
for his special varieties of table produce. 

In 1916 friends were pressuring him to run for mayor. He issued a 
statement typical of the bluntness for which he was long remembered. 
After saying that he would insist that taxes be paid and that all arrests 


‘a be promptly reported, he said: 


es 


Here comes the hitch: I favor the rigid enforcement of all laws regard- 
less of who it is; 

no big I’s or little u’s, but the same treatment to all alike and in the 
same spirit for the same purpose. ... Boaz would have to put on a brand 
new dress if I were your mayor. I tell you now, I have no use for weeds. 
# Clean up day would be every day of the year... I know about six men 
# who would like to be your mayor. I do not for I look upon the job as a 
hard and unpleasant position to fill. . . . 


Jas. E. Snead, 1918, and 
Emma Hyde Snead. 
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In the end, he was elected alderman, and as president pro tem of the council he filled the 
mayor’s term when Bob McCleskey left town. In 1937 he made this memorable comment on 
upcoming elections: 


I am going to vote dry again this coming election this fall, and drink wet. I don’t believe in 
every Tom-Dick and Harry buying whiskey and drinking it. 


He was against government meddling in the cotton business and warned the local newspaper 
editor that he was printing “too much of this County Agent junk to suit me.” 

The Sneads lived on Walnut Street in an ample frame house (the site was later taken for 
the Claude Elrod science building on Snead College campus). It was built in 1909 before 
Walnut Street was actually built. Cattle and hogs were kept in a pasture on the lot. They fussed 
at children of the neighborhood if they made too much noise or trampled their flowers. But, 
when a fatherless boy named Belton Hunt wanted to go hunting, Jas. Snead gave him a hunting 
gun with everything he needed, including ammunition. He told the boy “I hope you a merry 
Christmas.” 

After they were old, Jas. and Emma Snead gave one festive party each year. It was in 
honor of one of their birthdays Usually it was a barbeque dinner held at a cafe like the Victory 
Cafe in the 1940s, and 40 to 70 or so “close friends” would be invited. One of the town’s leading 
citizens, such as Harle G. Bailey, noted attorney, would preside. 

When they were too old to continue living at home, they checked themselves into the 
hospital in Gadsden and remained there several years until they passed away. They were mem- 
bers of the St. Paul Methodist Church. When Jas. Snead died his funeral was held at St. Paul, 
but pastors of the town’s three big churches took part. He died in November 1, 1948, at age 89. 
He was survived by Emma and their one child, who lived out of town, but Emma died January 
1 following him. 


John Wesley Brown, 1920-1926 


“Lawyer Brown” was elected three times for two-year 
terms as mayor, serving 1920-1926. He was born March 30, 
1883, in Cleburne County and received early schooling in 
Cherokee County and at Mount Hebron School near Boaz. 
His father, Hiram Joseph Brown, was pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Boaz in 1899, and he was at times pre- 
siding elder for the Methodist Episcopal Church in the terri- 
tory that included Boaz. He was one of the first trustees of 
Snead College and he had moved to town no later than 1905, 
probably earlier. 

Young John Wesley Brown, oldest child of the family, 
was in Boaz in 1903 to attend John H. Snead Seminary. He 
graduated in 1907, the only male in the first regular high 
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school graduating class. He worked with the construction crew erecting McCleskey Hall at 
$1.25 per day for his labors. At that time he expected to become a minister. He taught School 
at Beulah for four years (and possibly also at Blessing School), then went to Cumberland School 
of Law, then located in Tennessee. He completed his law degree in 1912. 

The family presence in town encouraged John Brown to settle in Boaz in 1914, together 
with his wife Minnie Potter, a kinswoman of J. H. Brasher, president of Snead Seminary. 

Brown served as Boaz city attorney under the administrations of Jas. Snead and J. M. 
Thompson. He lived on North Main Street with his wife and four daughters. He had numer- 
ous grandchildren, one of whom was Philip Green, who moved to Boaz in 1965 as a lawyer, 
inherited his grandfather’s papers, and followed his footsteps as Boaz city attorney. 

The honorary title “Colonel” was usually accorded Brown, who stood 6 feet, 2 inches tall, 
weighed more than 200 pounds, and had a spellbinding manner of speech. Brown became cir- 
cuit solicitor for two terms and was proud that he never had a conviction reversed. He was 
chairman of the trustees of St. Paul Methodist Church. He died January 23, 1968. As mayor, he 
led in overhauling the electric and water systems, led in having extensive concrete sidewalks 
laid. He was most remembered for leadership in building the Boaz Elementary School on 
Sparks Avenue, which still stands today (though abandoned) with his name on the cornerstone. 

His younger brother, Joseph P. Brown, was also an attorney in Boaz, served on the city 
council, and served as city attorney. 


Walter W. Creel, 1926-1930 and 1934-1936 


Walter William Creel was born near Bowden, Georgia, April 
10, 1882. He moved with his parents, William Hampton and 
Amelia Chappell Creel to a farm five miles west of Boaz when 
he was eight years old. He got schooling through the eighth 
7 grade and developed an intense interest in reading. 

He married Bonnie Hazel of Boaz in 1900. They had five 
children. Walt Creel was both a farmer and a businessman. He 
owned four active farms, and he owned Creel Mercantile Store 
in Boaz. He was a member of St. Paul Methodist Church. He 
was a Republican, a Mason, and a member of Woodmen of the 
World. 

Walt Creel served three terms of two years each as mayor of 
1 Boaz. He died August 19, 1956, after a long illness and hospi- 
| talization at Vanderbilt University Hospital in Nashville. His 
1 wife died in 1965. They were buried in Hillcrest. 
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O. B. Hunter, 1930-1932 


Otis Burr Hunter was born June 13, 1886, in Guntersville, the 
son of Shirley B. and Bulah M. Hunter. His father was a dry 
goods merchant. He went to Guntersville schools. He went to 
work as a railroad agent and lived as station agent in several 
railroad stops, including Boaz where he served from 1907 until 
1935. 

On February 4, 1920, he married Ina Mae Snellgrove, a grad- 
uate of the University of Alabama, in a ceremony in their new 
home on Lakefront Drive in Boaz. Later they moved to North 
Main Street, and finally to South Main Street. He was a 
Presbyterian, the son of a minister, but he joined the First 
Baptist Church of Boaz and became a teacher and treasurer. 

O. B. became postmaster of Boaz July 16, 1935, and contin- 
ued until his death. He was a Shriner, a Mason, and a mayor, 
serving 1930-1932. During World War I he served in the 
Army in Texas. 

The Hunters had one son, O. B. Hunter Jr. 

O. B. Hunter was not only a station master, but also a railroad buff, collecting stories, 
pictures, and memorabilia about trains. He died without warning of a heart attack November 
13, 1939. He was buried at Hillcrest Cemetery. 

Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter graduated from Boaz High School, attended Shorter College, 
and graduated from the University of Alabama. She was known for her regular column in the 
Boaz Leader and for her other writings. 


J. M. Thompson, 1932-1934 


John Malon Thompson was born in Cherokee County 
November 28, 1874, to Edward Mead Thompson and Mary 
Elizabeth Stafford Thompson. He attended school at Etowah 
County High School, graduating in 1896. He attended Gaylesville 
College and went to Massey Business College in Montgomery. He 
taught school until 1905, mostly in one-teacher all-grade schools in 
the communities outside Boaz. In 1905 he was appointed postmas- 
ter for Mountainboro. 

When Sam Leeth moved from Mountainboro to go into the 
mercantile business in Boaz with Eli Snellgrove and J. P. Gillespie, 

aj Thompson went along as the bookkeeper. About 1908 he became a 
partner in that mereantile business which had become Thompson, Whitt, and Leeth. 
Thompson and Whitt became one of the largest mercantile companies in the region. 
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During the 1920s he was president of the Southeastern Merchants Association, head- 
quartered in Atlanta. With the Depression beginning to hurt business, he sold out in approxi- 
mately 1930. Although he lost much of his gains in bank failure, he was able to live on the 
remainder and was thus free to serve as mayor. He had served five terms as alderman, begin- 
ning 1910. In 1936 he became city clerk and served several years. 

After ten years of correspondence, he married Ethel Elizabeth Witherspoon of 
Gaylesville, Alabama. They had three daughters. One of them, Margaret Thompson (later Mrs. 
Burton Troup) served as Boaz city clerk. Another daughter who continued to live in Boaz was 
Mrs. Roy Carnes. 

He was a member of Julia Street United Methodist Church and served on the board of 
stewards. He was proud that during his term a brick school building was added to the city. He 
died in 1956. 


Denson Bynum, 1936-1944 


The son of one of the earliest Boaz store owners became 
mayor in 1936. The term of office was changed from two 
| years to four years. He was elected twice and served a total of 
eight years, the longest consecutive term until that time. 
Riley Denson Bynum was a native of Boaz, being born to 
William Hampton Bynum and Susan Bradford Bynum in 
1894, in the house across from First Baptist Church which 
his parents had completed the previous year. He was a very 
bright student and graduated from the old Boaz High School 
in 1913. He volunteered for naval service during World War 
I. He married Lillian Ellenburg, a local woman, in 1928. 
=== Denson Bynum joined his father in working at his general 
mercantile store until 1945. He exhibited his father’s mild-mannered temperament. 

In 1936 he made his first run for public office and won the mayor’s job. When he 
became mayor, the town was deeply bogged in debts accumulated during the Great Depression. 
Bondholders were threatening. By 1944 all debts were cleared and wooden bridges in the 
streets were replaced by cement culverts. He made decisions that led to formation of the 
Marshall-DeKalb Electric Cooperative. He made the first call over dial telephones in Boaz, call- 
ing long distance to his brother Paul Bynum in Atlanta. 

During his term of leadership, some citizens were pressing to install slot machines in 
town. The mayor was a devoted member of First Baptist Church. No way would he allow 
games of chance in town. 

Following his service as mayor, he went to work as an inspector for Republic Steel in 
Gadsden. He retired in 1959. 

Denson Bynum was a member of First Baptist Church, the Masonic lodge, American 
Legion, and sons of Confederate Veterans. He died in 1959. His wife was an active community 
volunteer and club woman. 
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Guy Leeth, 1944-1948 


Guy Isaac Leeth was born September 17, 1900, at 
Mountainboro. His father Robert Kyle Leeth was a 
merchant who died of typhoid in 1904. His mother 
Elsie Burns Leeth was a schoolteacher who was soon 
remarried to James Willie Mathis. 

Guy Leeth attended village schools near Boaz, 
| including Midway, Plainview, and Sardis Elementary 

| Schools. Then he attended the John H. Snead Seminary 
| in Boaz. In 1922 he married Nola B. Stonicher, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wesley Stonicher and Lula Lawson 
=@ Stonicher. They had four children. 
After his schooling, he went to work with the 
1 Bank of Boaz. Then he worked for his Uncle Sam 
—@j Leeth, who had mercantile business in Boaz and also in 
a Atlanta. Guy Leeth worked for a time in Atlanta, first 
= for Sam Leeth and then for Standard Grocery 
Company. 

In 1931 he returned to Boaz to work for the 
Independent Merchant’s Association. In 1933 he went 
to work for the T. J. Mathis Company, a wholesale candy 
distributor located in Boaz which supplied grocery 
stores in a wide area. He worked with Puckett 
Wholesale Company as a salesman from 1950 until his 
death June 25, 1963. 

Leeth served on the city council 1940-1944 and 
then became mayor. Many civic improvements to 
sewage, traffic lights, paving, and signage were enacted. 

Guy Leeth was a deacon and Sunday School 
v4 superintendent at First Baptist Church. He was a 
ga Civitan, an Oddfellow, a Mason. He remained close to 
his Uncle Sam Leeth, who had no children. His hobby 
was fishing, especially at Lake Guntersville. He was 
very quiet, speaking only when spoken to. He lived at 
220 South Church Street, next door to B. B. Sanford and 
family. The home site is now occupied by the Manor 
House. 


Guy Leeth at his office. 
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Tom E. Cooper, 1948-1952 


Thomas Eli Cooper was born in Dallas, Georgia, on 
May 6,1906. His parents died when he was small, and 
he was reared by an elderly grandmother. After high 
school graduation, he moved to Gadsden, where he 
graduated from Letcher Business College. He worked at 
various jobs until he got a job in construction of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber plant. He worked there for 
five years and met his future wife, Edith Leach, who 
worked at Goodyear as a secretary. 

A friend in Gadsden was Lon Williams, who owned a 
Woco Pep oil distributorship and gas station in Boaz. 
Williams sold Cooper half interest in the business, so 
Cooper moved to Boaz in 1933. In 1934 he married 
Edith Leach and brought her to town also. They joined 
the Westside Methodist Church, which became St. Paul 
4 United Methodist Church. Cooper became a steward 


and Sunday School superintendent. 

In World War II Cooper was one of the first two married men to leave Boaz for service in 
the Army. He was then 37 years old and weighed 116 pounds. He served for two years in 
England, being discharged in September 1945 as a staff sergeant. Meanwhile, Edith Cooper 
kept the business going. Their daughter Nancy Kaye was born in 1946, and Edith dropped out 
of the business for a while. 

As a veteran Tom Cooper was a popular man in town. He was active in Civitan Club, the 
VFW post, and the Boaz Country Club. He was an avid sports 
promoter, especially of Little League baseball. 

He was elected mayor in 1948. During that time the city’s 
first low-rent housing project was built, and it was named 
Cooper Courts for the mayor. A new fire truck was bought and 
parking meters were installed. The Coopers footed the bill for 
much entertainment that helped bring the H. D. Lee Company to 
Boaz. Mrs. Cooper later recalled, “There’s a lot of heartache to 
being mayor.” 

In 1956 Tom Cooper had a severe heart attack and he began 
to turn the business over to Mrs. Cooper. After his death from a 
second heart attack in 1970, she became president of Cooper Oil 
Company. Cooper Oil became a Pure Oil affiliate, then Union 
and Citgo distributorship. The company ran approximately 30 
gasoline stations at a time. Mrs. Cooper retired from active 
Edith Leach Cooper, wife of Mayor duties with the company around 1976, but continued ownership 


Gaoper ge aoeh partnerin — Jeaving the work to their daughter Nancy Cooper Smith. 
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Edith Cooper was born in Talladega and graduated from Gadsden High and Letcher 
Business College. She has been a steward of St. Paul church and was first president of the Boaz 
Garden Club. She was active in Girl Scouts and many clubs and civic organizations. She was 
Woman of the Year of Boaz in 1980. 


C. E. Fiquett, 1952-1956 


In 1952 one of the town’s undertakers was elected 
mayor. Charles Ernest Fiquett Sr. was born November 
1, 1885 (or possibly 1887), in Equality, Alabama. He was 
the youngest of eight children born to Charles M. 
Fiquett and Fannie McKissack Fiquett. He attended 
public schools of Elmore County and graduated from 
the Gupton-Jones College of Mortuary Science in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

On March 31, 1919, he married Nettie Thomas, who 
had been a very popular schoolteacher in Boaz. They 
had a daughter Sarah, who married a Methodist minis- 
ter in an elaborate wedding which was a major event on 
the Boaz social scene. Their son Charles E. Fiquett Jr. 
became a Methodist minister who served in the area. 
In Boaz the Fiquett family were members of St. Paul 
United Methodist Church. 

Charles Fiquett worked at his profession in Plant City, 

Charles Ernest Fiquett Sr., 1952-1956, Florida, in Columbus, Georgia, and in Guntersville. In 
ane) Mette Themis Piquer, 1937 he moved to Crossville, and in 1938 he arrived in 

Boaz. He opened a new funeral business in Boaz, the Drinkard Funeral Home (briefly known 
as they arrived in Boaz as the Brock-Emmett Funeral Home). It was the first time Boaz had a 
second undertaker, and the town was not used to competition in that field. A house was built 
to accommodate both the business and the family. It was located on Bartlett Street in an area 
that was later cleared by urban renewal. Fiquett bought the business from Drinkard in 1949 
and ran it as Fiquett’s Brown Service Funeral Home until he sold it to Wayne Gore and retired 
from undertaking in 1954. 

In 1948 Fiquett ran for mayor of Boaz but was narrowly defeated. He won the post in 
1952. During his term a new city utilities building was erected which also housed the city 
offices for several years. He laid groundwork for a city planning board and worked with devel- 
opment of the National Guard Armory and the Boaz-Albertville Hospital. Street paving was a 
major issue. City limits were expanded. A Water Board was created. 

It was a very stressful four years for Fiquett. A vocal group of critics including the news- 
paper management gave stiff opposition to several city programs. One criticism was rooted in 
the fact that the city was strictly enforcing regulations and collection of fines almost doubled. 
Two city policemen were fired. 
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Amid the controversy Mayor Fiquett, Alderman W. L. Barton, and Police Chief Houston 
King were arrested on warrants sworn by the fired policemen. Fiquett and Barton were 
accused of embezzling city funds. Fiquett immediately made bond and many citizens rallied to 
his side of the feud. The Grand Jury found no evidence for a case, so the issue was dropped by 
March 1955. But Fiquett’s health was damaged by the controversy, and he suffered a heart 
attack in the midst of it. His son returned from college to help run Fiquett’s business until it 
could be sold. As soon as his term as mayor was complete, he moved to a small farm at 
Crossville and tried a new career selling insurance. 

The Fiquetts returned to Boaz in 1960. Mrs. Fiquett died in 1965, and then he died 
February 28, 1966. They were buried at Hillcrest. 

Charles Fiquett was nearly 6 feet tall. Nettie Thomas Fiquett was less than 5 feet tall. Yet 
they were an effective team in business. When he brought his undertaking establishment to 
town, Mrs. Fiquett was the main weapon against the competition. She worked as the “lady 
attendant” at funerals, standing beside the coffin to offer consolation to those grieving. Fiquett 
advertised that the lady attendant would be involved in preparations of all funerals for women 
and children. She was a gifted writer who wrote poetic obituary notices for the newspaper. 

Nettie Thomas Fiquett dropped out of the funeral business and returned to the class- 
room when World War II began. She taught and was principal in the last years that Whitesville 
School operated. Then she taught again in Boaz. 


L. F. Corley Sr., 1956-1960 


When Boaz chose a mayor in 1956, it chose a house- 
hold name beyond reproach, Luther Franklin Corley Sr. 
He was known as “Professor” because he had taught 
school in Boaz for 32 years. Even though newcomers to 
town might not know Professor Corley, still he knew 
them, because he had served as postmaster. 

He was born October 25, 1882, in Burns, Mississippi. 
His parents were Francis and Matilda Jane Corley. Asa 
boy he assisted his father with farm and sawmill chores. 
He attended high school in Raleigh, Sylvania, and Burns, 
then graduated at Meridian from the Beeson Colleges 
which were run in connection with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (North). It was through that contact 
that he was invited to come in 1908 to Boaz, to teach at 
John H. Snead Seminary. 

In 1911 he married Caroline Ethel Stewart of 
Coolville, Ohio, who had come to Snead to visit. He 
went to her hometown for the wedding and they returned to Boaz on the train. She carried an 
umbrella she had embroidered. It seemed that everyone in Boaz gathered at the depot to wel- 
come the popular teacher and his bride. Mrs. Anna Elder sent her horse and buggy to take 
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them to their residence in a campus dormitory, but a bunch of boys pulled the buggy them- 
selves. 

The Corley family affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal Church (North). Professor 
Corley served as chairman of the board of stewards, as Sunday School superintendent, and as 
teacher. He was a steward for 67 years. 

In time the Corleys built an attractive colonial cottage near the Snead campus at 128 
College Street. Mrs. Corley, with her Ohio background, was responsible for introducing basket- 
ball to Snead. When the Snead team played in national championship games in Chicago 1924- 
1925, Dean Corley escorted them in the absence of the coach, who was sick. 

Two of Corley’s sisters came to Snead to teach. Velma Corley came in 1909 and married 
Carey D. Elder. Mary Corley taught ten years at Snead and later taught at Asbury College. 

Luther Corley was a scholarly student who earned Phi Beta Kappa honors. While at 
Boaz, he continued his personal education by journeying to the University of Alabama. He 
graduated with the A.B. degree in 1925 and the master’s degree in 1927. At Snead he taught 
Latin and English. As the school grew he became “Dean Corley,” leading the faculty and stu- 
dents. 

In 1930 he was elected alderman on the town council, serving through 1936. He was a 
charter member of Civitan and served two terms as president. 

When Snead shifted toward being a junior college, which would have left Boaz without a 
school of high school level, Professor Corley worked with civic leaders to establish a Boaz 
school district and Boaz High School. He was principal of the school which opened in 1935 
and he continued for five years, and he was also considered superintendent of education for the 
district. In 1940 he became postmaster at Boaz and continued 15 years. He once called the 
post “one of sacred trust, which designates that all matters are held in the strictest confidence.” 

Corley retired for one year, 1949. Then he ran for mayor on the promise that he would 
give full time and attention to the job—something that no mayor of Boaz had felt the need nor 
had the time to do. His campaign motto was “Good government begins at home.” He was 
elected by a 27-vote margin. He kept his word by setting up an office and being available to the 
citizens. He conducted town business on a “pay as you go” basis. He took special pleasure in 
development of the site and groundbreaking for a new building for Boaz High School. 

At the end of his term he received the Citizen of the Year Award from the Boaz Civitan 
Club. In 1970 an elementary school was named for Corley. He became chairman of the board 
of trustees for Snead College and was so serving at his death. 

He died in June 1965 and was buried at Hillcrest Cemetery. John P. Tyson, president of 
Snead, called Professor Corley “the conscience of Boaz for more than 50 years. You always 
knew how and where he stood. If it was right, he was for it.” 
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Frank H. Amberson, 1960-1964 


In 1960 Boaz reverted to its early practice of choosing 
a retail merchant for mayor. Frank Amberson arrived in 
| Boaz in 1939 to own and manage Amberson Clothing Store 
| on Main Street. In 1950 his health began to fail and in 
1952 his son William Hughes Amberson began to take over 
the business. In 1954 his son Bill Amberson bought out 
1 the business, and Frank Amberson dabbled in other work. 
He operated a 400-acre farm, had a used car business, 
served as a city alderman, and did some financing—and 
finally became mayor. 

He was able to give extensive time to the mayor’s 
office, and in so doing saw the need for a new city hall 
which was built. Under his administration Boaz got a for- 
mal city recreation program and the high school and foot- 
ball field were complete. Three national magazines recog- 
nized him as the top city mayor in Alabama. 

Frank Hughes Amberson was born July 2, 1902, in Spring Garden, Alabama. His parents 
were Dave and Elizabeth Amberson. He married Clara Parker and they had one child. Frank 
attended Berry College in Rome, Georgia. 

Prior to moving to Boaz, the family lived in Rome, where Amberson worked with his 
brother’s business, Rome Manufacturing Company. 

His store building in Boaz was bought from S. H. Leeth. It had previously been the dry- 
goods store of M. L. Mount. Amberson made it a success by stocking better quality merchan- 
dise than had previously been sold in Boaz. He sold work clothes and Sunday clothes for 
babies, children, women, and men. Hats, shoes, and fabrics by the yard were also stocked. He 
sold on credit to farmers who paid their bills annually in October, when they sold their cotton 
crop. One of his lines of merchandise was Lee work clothes. Through his connections with 
that company, he contacted H. D. Lee management about locating a factory in Boaz. 

Amberson was active in starting the Lions Club in Boaz, was a member of Civitan, 
enjoyed golf at the Boaz Country Club, and was active in St. Paul United Methodist Church. 

Frank Amberson died in 1970, but his business continues in the same location, now 
under its third generation of family management, and his great-granddaughter occasionally 
works in the store. 
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B. B. Sanford, 1964-1972 


Boaz has had one father and son combination to occupy the 
mayor's chair in sequence. The father mayor was Brenton B. 
Sanford, born July 27, 1914, near Rodentown in DeKalb 
County. His parents were Raymond Henry Sanford and 
Emma Martha Jean Alewine Sanford. He graduated from 
Huntland, Tennessee, High School. He later attended Snead 
State Junior College and Jacksonville State University. 

On October 5, 1940, he married Lola B. Ross. Their one son, 
Brenton Bruce Samford, was to follow his father’s footsteps as 
mayor. They had six daughters. 

The Senior Mr. Sanford was a career military man who 
became widely known through Army recruitment. Known as 
“Sarge” Sanford, he first served the military in the Army Corps 
| of Engineers in south Pacific during World War I. He was 
| mobilized through the Boaz National Guard unit in 1940. 

3 =) While he was gone, his growing little family lived on Bruce 
Road. Rolicnaas the war, he moved his family to an old house on Church Street, which was 
unpaved. He had to cart in belongings in a wagon because of the bad roads. 

He got a civilian job with Goodyear, but soon re-enlisted and was stationed in Gadsden 
as Army recruiter. Although the family briefly lived in East Gadsden, they returned to Boaz 
and renovated their house. In 1948 he set up a recruiting office in Boaz upstairs in the Noel 
Building. He was soon assigned to Birmingham and the family lived in East Lake. In the mid- 
1950s they returned home again to Boaz. Their next-door neighbor was Guy Leeth, a former 
mayor of Boaz. 

During the Korean war, he again returned to field duty. He kept in touch with Boaz via 
phone calls to his children and by recorded messages they mailed to him. While still in Korea, 
he received appeals from Boaz to come home and run for mayor. Sanford did come home to 
Boaz, but to work as a recruiter with an office in Albertville. In 1963, after more than 22 years 
of service, he retired from the Army and joined the staff of the Boaz Leader as advertising man- 
ager. Already he had become well known through the community. He was a deacon and gener- 
al Sunday School superintendent at First Baptist Church. He was a founder of and president of 
Boaz Jaycees. He was the first chairman of the Board of Public Housing after that board was 
created. He helped to organize a community football team and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
He served two terms as PTA president. 

After two years with the Leader he prepared to devote full time to civic work. He was 
elected mayor in fall 1964. Simultaneously he was appointed superintendent of the water and 
gas boards. With that combination of duties, he was the first mayor to serve full time with 
some compensation. 

While mayor, “Sarge” Sanford started a newspaper called the Home Dispatch, distributed 
free at first. It merged with the older newspaper to form the Boaz Leader-Dispatch. He also 
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published the DeKalb News of Crossville and the Marshall Monitor. His son Bruce Sanford 
joined in the business. 

Mayor B. B. Sanford served until 1972, being the first mayor to serve as long as eight 
years. The city earned beautification awards during this period. The Urban Renewal Program 
was begun and the city purchased property for an Industrial Park. A recreation center was 
built. 

After his son Bruce became mayor, he looked back on his father’s service to the city with 
deeper appreciation than he had felt as an idealistic college student. He recognized that his 
father was a progressive. He cared for the majority of the people who were yet struggling to 
succeed. He sometimes locked horns with the conservative business community who did not 
want change. 

Sanford wanted to be mayor because he wanted to help people. Mrs. Sanford recalled 
him saying, “The people who need help can’t help themselves.” She said that her husband was 
ready and willing to serve his city, just as he had served the country and helped many young 
soldiers get off to a good start in life. In supporting urban renewal and building of low-income 
housing for 80 families, the mayor revealed a tenderness to help the helpless. 

In 1972 he passed the mayor’s chair on to Billy Dyar. An attempt at a spot in statewide 
politics was overtaken by poor health. 

B. B. Sanford died September 23, 1978 with a blood disorder at a military hospital in 
Fort Gordon, Georgia, at age 64. The B. B. Sanford-C. K. Gant Recreation Center is named for 
him and the coach who once directed the center. He did not live to see his son elected mayor, 
but Lola Sanford did. “It makes me feel happy, happy because he is following in his dad’s foot- 
steps,” she said. 


Billy Dyar, 1972-1988 


Billy Best Dyar won four straight elec- 
1 tions as mayor of Boaz, the longest string 
of victories for any Boaz mayor. He 
served a total of 16 years, the longest 
tenure of any mayor. He represented a 
new kind of Boaz—one that was not run 
by the business aristocracy or educated 
elite, but by ordinary people who strug- 
gled for a living. 

Billy Dyar was born in Chattanooga and 
} grew up in the Mount Hebron area. He 
was the sixth child of William Jesse Dyar 
and Fannie McCleskey Dyar. He attend- 
d gt @ ed Douglas schools. 

ia 1942, while just a teenager, he joined the U.S. Navy and saw immediate combat in 
major Pacific Naval battles. His ship, the USS Monsoon 436, was sunk in battle. He remained 
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afloat in the ocean for approximately 72 hours before being rescued 
as one of 15 survivors. With several Naval decorations, he left the 
military for civilian life and refused to discuss his military career. 

He worked in auto sales for several years. In 1947 he and his 
wife lost a little daughter. The Dyars were not listed as Boaz resi- 
dents for several years. At one time he lived in Oklahoma. 

In 1961 Billy and his wife Wilma Lowery Dyar, a native of 
Boaz, lived at Cooper Court. He worked as a maintenance man for 
the City Water Department. Continuing civic employment, he 
went to work as a fireman for the city when a professional fire 
department was organized. In 1964 he became fire chief of Boaz. 
While retaining that position, he also was elected coroner of 
Marshall County. His wife Wilma worked for several businesses in 


‘3 town. 
be | 


From his post as fire chief Dyar campaigned for mayor 


Billy D Wea ; 
heval fairs Be aad War li. beginning in 1971. Then he devoted himself to leading the city. 


His era was one of rapid change and growth for Boaz. He showed 
his skill in recruiting businesses to occupy the Industrial Park. The most memorable develop- 
ment of his era was the transformation of Boaz into an outlet sales center. 


Billy Dyar was from humble circumstances, was a poor speechmaker, left paperwork to 
others, expected no recognition, worked in his shirt sleeves, rarely wore a tie or coat, and shied 
away from the spotlight. He was plain in his dress and manners. He was not a churchman. He 
was a crafty politician willing to do favors for his supporters and to seek revenge on his oppo- 
nents. People loved him or hated him. Clearly the majority of voters liked him greatly. So did 
Alabama Governor George Wallace and other influential political allies. In 1968 Dyar took off 
for California to help sign up supporters to get Wallace on the ballot in his campaign for presi- 
dent. 

Dyar made people feel comfortable and important around him. He knew how to dazzle 
prospective business investors in one-on-one encounters. Gary Lyle, owner of the Boaz Outlet 
Center, was one strong supporter of Billy B. Dyar. He always made sure that visiting business 
contacts got to meet Dyar. Lyle pointed out that when Dyar became mayor, Boaz was fourth in 
sales tax receipts among the Marshall County cities. When he left office, Boaz was number one 
in receipts. 

His political opposition solidified and he was defeated in a hotly contested bid for a fifth 
term. Before he left office, in 1987 Billy Dyar Boulevard was dedicated in his honor, as Fashion 
Outlet Center had its grand opening and the sixth phase of outlet development was launched. 

He was buried January 10, 1995, in Hillcrest Cemetery. He was survived by his wife 
Wilma, a daughter Cindy Gilbreath of Wetumpka; daughter Denise Maples of Boaz; and sons 
Dwayne, David, and Eric of Boaz. 
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Bruce Sanford, 1988-1996 


Brenton Bruce Sanford followed his father’s 
footsteps into the office of mayor. As a boy he fol- 
lowed his father’s military expeditions via interna- 
tional telephone hookups from war zones to Boaz. 
Then he followed his father to Birmingham, where 
he attended Barrett School, then back to the family 
home on South Church Street in Boaz. 

Like most of his childhood friends, he earned 
‘| money as a child picking cotton. The only son ina 
family with six daughters, he graduated from Boaz 
High School. He was active in First Baptist Church 
j and was one of five Boaz boys taken to the first 
national congress of Baptist Royal Ambassadors in 
Fort Worth in 1957. 

Sanford studied newspaper and marketing at 
the University of Alabama and returned to Boaz in 1964 to participate in his father’s early cam- 
paign and service as mayor. 

In 1967 he joined in the new family business, running the Home Dispatch newspaper. He 
wrote stories, shot photos, ran the darkroom, sold ads, and did everything but set type and print 
the paper. His wife Glenda also worked with the paper. When business was tight, he did con- 


He enjoyed the life of a young 
leader in Boaz. Playing tennis with 
Bobby Weathers, he developed leg 
pain. Shortly afterward, while he 
was changing a tire on a Mississippi 
highway, his leg bone snapped. He 
drove himself as far as Bessemer, 
where his wife met him for the rest 
of the journey. 

The tentative diagnosis was can- 
cer, and he went to Mayo Clinic in 
Minnesota. After surgery, he awoke 
delighted to find that he still had 
two legs. The tumor which caused 
his leg to break was not cancerous, 
but it did mean trouble. Returning 
to Boaz, he continued therapy 
while starting a career in real estate. 
Another broken leg meant three 


Bruce Sanford with 
Boaz Girls Scouts in late 1980s. 
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more years of surgery and therapy. 

In 1977 he again established himself as a real estate broker. In 1982 he started his own 
office in Boaz, Sanford Real Estate. Glenda worked with him at first as office manager. 
Keeping up any athletic pursuit that he could, Bruce continued playing tennis. He was active in 
community organizations, devoting much time to Jaycees and Civitan. He was named Civitan 
Man of the Year. He was very active at First Baptist Church. 

He “had an itch to run” for mayor. He knew many citizens were discontented with the 
way the city was being managed. He almost started to campaign in 1984, but delayed waging 
an official race until the election of 1988. He ran and 
beat Billy Dyar, his father’s old political opponent, by a 
two-to-one margin in a runoff. He was sworn in hold- 
ing his father’s old police badge with the inscription 
_| “Mayor of Boaz.” 
| In 1988-1992 the mayor’s office was not supposed to 
| bea full-time job. Bruce Sanford tried to keep his real 
| estate business going. But in reality, being mayor was 
_ | more than full time in its demands. Not only did he 
oe _| deal with bond issues, schools, recreation fields, paving, 
| personnel problems, road paving, water supply, retail 
| sales revenues, and other civic developments. He also 
led Boaz to function as part of the wider civic commu- 

§ nity of North Alabama. He served as president of the 
North Alabama Regional Planning Commission, which 
was headquartered in Huntsville. He worked on the 
executive committee of the Alabama League of 
Municipalities. He was president of the North Alabama 
Mayors Association in 1992 and led in putting together 
the Marshall County Economic Development office in Guntersville. He made it a point to con- 
fer regularly with mayors of sister cities in the area, attended sessions of the Etowah County 
Mayors Association, and often was in Montgomery for state legislative sessions. 

With his awareness of the history and heritage of Boaz, Mayor Sanford led in setting up a 
grand celebration of the town’s centennial in 1996-1998. He sported a dapper beard during his 
term, but as the centennial tapered off and he left office, he shaved off his beard. 

Personal tragedies seemed ever at the heels of Bruce Sanford. One son suffered poor 
health and died in childhood. Another son died in infancy. His wife Glenda died suddenly in 
1998. 


Bruce Sanford loved the small-town closeness of the people of Boaz and treasured his 
growing-up memories. But he believed, “There’s no such thing as the good old days.” His serv- 
ice as mayor was future-oriented. He believed that Boaz could provide an even better life for its 
own citizens, and for thousands of people in the wider community, and he was willing to put 
his own career on hold to help those people find a hap py future in Boaz. 
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Charles Watson Smith, 1996- 


The descendant of one of the earliest pioneer 
families in the Boaz area became mayor during 
the Boaz centennial celebration. Charles W. 
Smith is the great, great grandson of pioneer set- 
tler Claiboune Smith. The mayor was born four 
miles west of downtown Boaz on Niles Road. 
The property on the rim of Turtle Neck Cove 
had been occupied by his family about 1849 and 
some of the tract was homesteaded in 1854. He 
was born January 23, 1932 on that site, in the 
second house built by the family. His parents 
were Tom Watson Smith and Willie Mae Jones 
Smith (his father’s full name was Jesse Frank 
Paul Watson Smith). He continued all his life to 
own a segment of the original family land holdings, and his sister Eliazbeth Rodman and his 
brother Philip Smith also had homes on the homestaed. 

Boaz was always “town” for the Smith family. Charles Smith married Betty Jean 
McCormick, who had grown up in the New Union Community southwest of Boaz. They even- 
tually moved into the city, living at 620 Elder Street. 

Mayor Smith served in the Army for two years. He graduated first from Snead State 
Community College, then in mechanical engineering from the University of Alabama. He 
earned the MBA degree from Jacksonville State University. He worked for NASA at the 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville 1958-1965 developing systems for the Saturn and 
Apollo space programs. Then he worked more than 30 years at Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company in Gadsden until retirement from the plant management team in February 1996. He 
immediately returned to work as a consultant, but he gave up his profession when he was sworn 
in as mayor October 7, 1996. 

“Affected by the Sand Mountain Syndrome,” was Smith’s explanation for why he always 
continued to reside in Boaz, even when working in Huntsville or Gadsden. He enjoyed his 54- 
mile commute to Huntsville in the company of co-workers who, like him, wouldn’t move away 
from Boaz. He liked the family continuity, the relaxed atmosphere, and the helpful but not 
meddlesome neighbors. 

Those neighbors encouraged him to enter public service in the town. He was elected to 
Boaz city council in 1988, and he served as chairman of the Street Department. He was active 
in the county Democratic party. He was first president of the Community Civitan Club of 
Boaz. 

In 1992 he was defeated for council re-election, amid disputes concerning garbage 
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pick- up and school funding. But he was philosophical. “Losing is part of it,” he said. But 
when the retirement option was before him, he got organized to run for mayor. “I felt I owed 
it to the community that gave me a good living,” he said. “I wanted to apply my experience in 
management and government to Boaz.” He was the first mayor to acknowledge, “We’re com- 
peting in an international marketplace.” 

He was active in the North Alabama Mayors Association serving as vice-president in 
1998 and as a member of the legislative committee. He earned the “Certified Elected Official” 
designation in studies conducted by the Alabama League of Municipalities. 

Charles Smith was an influential leader in the overall organization of the First 
Congregational Methodist Church. He arranged for the denomination to build its headquarters 
in Red Apple. He had been a member of the New Union FE. C. M. Church, but in 1998 was a 
member of Brasher’s Chapel F. C. M. Church. 

He was well known in the area as a soloist and quartet singer. Before joining the F. C. 
M. denomination with his wife, he was choir director of a Baptist church. From 1961 on, he 
was a member of the Keytones Quartet. 

He learned that he could not please all the people, but he said,“I will serve all the 
people.” 


“History don’t always go in a straight line.” 
Cecil Noel 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Watson Smith with his 
father Tom Watson Smith in 1996, at the 
mayor-council inauguration ceremonies. 


Boaz City Council 1935: 
Mayor Walter Creel is cen- 
ter front row. Luther 
Corley stands behind him. 
Other council members at 
the time were E. C. 
Amberson, D. V. “Deed” 
Blalock, J. H. Camp, and 
George T. Morton. City 
clerk who may be pictured 
was Oscar Dendy. 
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Boaz City Council 1948: Harle G. Bailey, probably acting as city attorney (left), followed by Chalmus Weathers 
who was elected to fill an unexpired term in June 1947. Next are J.Z. Wells, Lowery P. Gillespie, Shellie 
Reagan, H.D. Chitwood, Mayor Guy Leeth, and Clerk J.A. Harris. 


Boaz City Council 1948-1952 (left to right): C.W. Cofield, Henry Horsley Jr., Dr. Marston Hunt, Mayor Tom 
Cooper, LeRoy Sumners, Homer Camp. 
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Boaz City Council 1988-1992 (left 
to right): Mayor Bruce Sanford, 
Charles W. Smith, Steve Thrasher, 
Jerry Battles, Sam Walls, Ted 
Williams. 


Boaz City Council 1992-1996 
(left to right): Mayor Bruce 
Sanford, David Ellis, Billy 
Faucett, Jerry Battles, Tim 
Walker, Vann Scott. 


Boaz City Council 1996- (left to 
right): Mayor Charles W. Smith, 
Harold Brown, Billy Faucett, George 
Hopper, Jean Head, Johnny Pullen. 


Chapter 10 
BOAZ GOES TO SCHOOL 


... sitting in the house for a little while. . . . 
Ruth 2:7 


“X” was the only signature many early Boaz settlers could write when they signed deeds 
for their precious land. That’s how Susan Bartlett affixed her hand to providing land for the 
first Boaz Academy. Like many other settlers, she wanted her children to have a better chance 
in life, so schools were essential. As substantial landowners and merchants, Susan and Will 
Bartlett could afford to lead out in the school movement, along with the Joel Mortons and John 
H. Sneads, who also sold land to the Academy. But with families depending on every child to 
help clear land and raise the next year’s food crops, schooling was not the highest priority for 
most citizens. 

Still, through persistent and creative effort, Boaz came to be noted as a school town with 
a “College Avenue.” The name of the town’s first paved side street came long before a college 
was a realistic dream—but it was a dream. In fact, the rough little local academy that stood 
there in the woods near College Avenue actually was the road to college, prosperity, and useful- 
ness for thousands of mountain youngsters who chimed their lessons there, years before a col- 
lege bloomed forth. 

A newspaper correspondent from the Friendship district in 1881 called for four schools 
in that voting precinct. “We need fewer schools and larger ones of longer duration. If we do 
not get them we fear the children will grow up in ignorance and die without education,” the 
writer said. 


Pioneer Classes 


According to her descendants, the first school teaching done in the Sparkstown district of 
Boaz was by Sarah Elizabeth (Sallie) Sparks Williamson. She arrived with the Sparks wagon 
train in 1878 with four children ages 4 through 10. If they were to have teaching, she had to do 
it herself, right in the Sparks family log cabin. There on a spot where the Snellgrove Building 
would one day house Mastin’s store on Main Street, the Three R’s rang out as she taught her 
children, her younger siblings, and perhaps a few others who could take time to learn. 

Near the end of the 1880s, someone allocated a log cabin for the purpose of school and 
church meetings. The Benefield family has been credited with contributing this building, but 
Sparks descendants have thought that Billy Sparks gave the first school. This school was located 
on the east side of town where the Boaz Mill was eventually built. For heat, there was a 
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fireplace. For seating, there were split log benches. For light, shutters could be opened over 
open holes. As late as 1936 the building was apparently still in use as part of the Comer Mill (as 
Boaz Mill was then called) for its “Still Vat” room. 

It was apparently to this cabin that Orlena Harper came in 1889 to teach. She was the 
18- year-old daughter of W. W. Harper, a veteran schoolteacher who had settled at Solitude, 
north of Albertville. She had completed eighth grade at her father’s desk, and she already had a 
year’s teaching experience in a dark cabin school at Brasher’s Chapel. Her description of that 
cabin school probably would match the log school of Boaz. She complained about the Brasher’s 
schoolhouse there until her father was able to obtain one glass window to admit light. The win- 
dow was such a curiosity that settlers would drive by in their wagons just to see it. 

The building was dimly lighted by a few inferior oil lamps. She conducted many classes 
out of doors. Many of her students were boys older than she, so her father had to drop by to 
administer discipline three times a week. All students shared a gourd dipper in order to drink 
water from an old cedar bucket. Orlena was able to obtain a metal dipper, and she encouraged 
each child to bring a cup or can from home for drinking. 

Harper was on the board of education for the county. He probably made arrangements 
for his daughter to teach in Boaz. Presumably the log cabin school of Boaz was somewhat 
more comfortable than Orlena’s previous post. Little is known about the 1889 school, except 
that terms lasted between six weeks and three months. Orlena complained that truancy was a 
problem in all schools of the era, because of demands on children to do farm work, because of 
the dangers in getting to school, and because schooling was simply not deemed essential. 

Orlena had enjoyed some educational advantages. She could play the melodeon, a sort 
of small organ. She had learned from a local teacher who came to stay in her home for a week 
while giving lessons. Orlena became the first music teacher of Boaz, as she gave her pupils 
what amounted to piano lessons. In 1890 another teacher was helping in Boaz, by name of 
Buren Hall, who was remembered by some pioneers as running the first “public school” in 
Boaz. 

A school may have operated briefly in the north of town, where the Gillespie family had 
settled in 1877, where the Dr Pepper plant stood on Highway 205 in later years. William 
Thomas Gillespie, one of the family’s twin sons, was said to have taught briefly, and his site 
would likely have been on his own family property. Gillespie would later go away to college 
and become a town doctor, married to Sarah Williamson’s daughter. This school and subse- 
quent activities there may have been what was often called “Social Circle.” 

In this era, a teacher accepted a student of any age, from toddler to parent. Not far from 
Boaz at the Peters village, Isaac Leander Columbus Dowdy, an illiterate farmer, made a point of 
driving his children to school in a buggy. Then he lingered as long as his work would permit, 
standing in the rear of the schoolroom to learn to read and to write in beautiful script. By the 
1890s he knew enough to serve as postmaster for Peters, to be the clerk of a Primitive Baptist 
Church, and to practice medicine by reading reference books. Among his neighbors he became 
known as “Dr. Dowdy.” The case was not unprecedented on Sand Mountain. Many photos of 
early schools reveal that grown men were among the students. 
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Teachers were not very far ahead of their pupils. Their schooling had been patchy also. 
All a teenager had to do was pass a county or state examination which demonstrated how 
advanced a grade he or she could teach. Usually the teacher was only one or two grades ahead 
of his or her pupils. 

Orlena Harper with her eighth grade equivalency apparently mastered her Boaz students 
effectively. She captured the affections of one of the leading young pro-education merchants in 
town, Robert Ray McCleskey, and they were married in 1892. She retired from teaching, but 
remained one of the staunch supporters of education in Boaz for the next 70 years. 

In August 1893 her father, W. W. Harper, was in Boaz conducting a Teacher’s Institute for 
teachers throughout the county. Boaz rolled out hospitality to all. 


The First Boaz Academy 


Before 1891 the town had begun planning for a new school building. The date of origin 
is unknown. A group of public-minded citizens created an informal company known as Boaz 
Academy to own and operate the school. Mostly the backers were members of the Northern 
Methodist church, particularly John H. Snead, Joel Morton, William Bartlett, and various 
McCleskeys. The building was located in the Northern Methodist quadrant of town, on the 
edge of the woods of John Snead’s property to the west of Main Street, on what would become 
College Avenue. It too was a rough affair, but an improvement. Orlena McCleskey may have 
taught in this building until she prepared for her marriage. W. T. Gillespie may have taught 
here briefly. October 1891-1892, T. L. Doggett was conducting a school session in Boaz more 
lengthy than in the past, and he probably used this building. 

In January 1892 William and wife S.H. (Susan) Bartlett, Joel Morton and wife Louesa, 
sold a lot 315 by 105 feet to the Boaz Academy. J. H. Snead and wife Josephine also sold a lot 
210 by 105 feet to Boaz Academy. The sale was registered December 1992. 

Prof. Doggett was succeeded in spring 1893 by the Rev. J. A. Patterson, a Baptist preacher 
from Cullman County, who was teacher and principal for Boaz School. Patterson continued 
to conduct the school through spring 1894 and participated in organizing the First Baptist 
Church. 

Among Patterson’s students were J. J. McCleskey, Bennie McCleskey, T. J. Cook, Howard 
Creel, M. L. Gillespie, J. W. Thompson, H. O. Sparks, J. M. Gibbs Jr., D. A. Creel, J. A. Collier, 
Stella McCord, Belle Creel, Nannie Harper, and Julia Blalock—all of whom gained considerable 
fame and success in early Boaz history. Cecil L. Noel and J. A. Collier made the news by mak- 
ing 100 percent on their final exams in geography and history. 

During this era, the Boaz school year lasted no more than 6 months. Classes were 
taught in the summer, dismissed for cotton harvest, and reconvened during the coldest months. 
In spring both teacher and pupils had to make a crop. In February 1894 some students had to 
drop out for farm work, but 75 remained in class until April 12. Spelling bees were not only a 
major teaching technique, but they were also a big attraction for all citizens who liked to gather 
on Friday evening to match wits with championship spellers. 
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In 1894 organized sports made a debut in the Boaz school experience. Boaz school had 
a baseball team which played on Saturday morning against Bethsaida School, winning 10 to 6. 

At a public entertainment given by the school in April 1894, Mrs. Will Jones played the 
violin, Scott Haynes and Tom McHan played guitars, and Nannie Harper (sister of Orlena) 
played the organ. Speeches, recitations, and dialogues were delivered. The Rev. Patterson 
announced the possibility that Boaz could become a “public school.” Although he soon moved 
on, he did the necessary work to give Boaz its first real school. A citizens’ committee was 
immediately formed and people made contributions to supplement the public school fund. A 
local school board was organized, with J. H. S. Weir as chairman and R. R. McCleskey as secre- 
tary. 

An addition was made to the Boaz Academy school building in May 1894. In June the 
board took bids from teachers who were interested in operating the school for an eight-months 
term. Pro. W. T. Kemp of Bright Star, who had been teaching in Blount County, was given the 
contract. The town newspaper notified citizens that certain homes in Boaz would accept 
boarders who came to school in the fall. Those persons were J. M. Miller, F M. Sparks, S. D. 
Mims, Mrs. Williamson (who had been the first teacher in town), and J. B. Young. They had 
agreed to charge from $5.00 to $7.00 per month for room and board. 

Parents were urged to send their children to Boaz because there were plenty of churches 
and Sabbath schools, clever people, fresh air, no saloons, no immoral attractions. It was conve- 
niently located on the railroad. The school purpose was to prepare boys and girls for enter- 
ing college, to prepare them for the practical business of life, and to prepare them for citizen- 
ship. 


The First Boaz High School 


On December 14, 1894, Boaz was deemed by the State Legislature to a school district 
entitled to a share of county funds. The school was now called not the academy, but the Boaz 
High School. Other than the State Agricultural School in Albertville, this may have been the 
first public high school in the area. All grades were taught depending on what the students 
were prepared to attempt. Students had to pay tuition and fees, but they were relatively cheap. 
School started in July. Enrolment reached 150 in fall 1894, and Miss Eddie Moseley of Walnut 
Grove was brought to town as the assistant teacher. 

W. T. Kemp made himself popular with the town by being converted in the August 
revival conducted jointly by the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Baptist Church (14 new 
converts joined the Methodists and 1 joined the Baptists). 

By summer 1895 Kemp had moved on, and Prof. Allen E. Dorman became the new 
principal of Boaz High School. He brought his bicycle and rode to the outlying communities 
to recruit students. Dorman was the son of a popular country Baptist preacher who now lived 
in Boaz. Eddie Moseley continued as a teacher, and W. J. Young of Blount County also taught 
with her briefly. In fall 1895 Fannie Copeland of Birmingham came to Boaz to start teaching 
several months of music classes in connection with the school. 

Dorman stated that in the previous year, no public funds had actually been received, but 
some were beginning to come in. Ina flurry of citizen concern, a public meeting was held to 
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explain to everybody how the public money would be used. People who had paid tuition 
apparently expected a refund. In May 1896 the school year concluded with festive entertain- 
ments. The school now had a choir and knew how to present tableaux. The trustees invited 
Dorman and the ever-popular Miss Moseley to continue the school for ten months. 

The music teacher for 1896 was Maybel Jolly. (Interesting that a school which had only two 
academic teachers for more than 150 students would give such priority to hiring a music 
teacher.) In January 1897 Prof. Dorman married. As soon as the school term ended in May, he 
took his family back to their home place in Blount County. 

The trustees next selected B. Frank Moody, who continued with the school summer 1897 
through May 1899. Soon after he arrived, with enrolment up to 118, classes were left temporar- 
ily in charge of Prof. Robert Fulton while Moody went to Nashville to get married. Miss Eddie 
Moseley continued as the primary teacher in Boaz High School. But Miss Moseley gave up 
and went home to Walnut Grove in September 1897, because all the children were kept home to 
help gather crops. 


Boaz Academy As a Methodist School 


The education scene changed in 1899, when the stockholders in the school building 
turned the school over to the management and ownership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
E. B. L. Elder and Anna Davis Elder operated the school as Boaz Academy (and later as Snead 
Seminary). They immediately joined in the county teacher institutes and performed as if they 
were ordinary public school teachers—and probably that is exactly what their agreement want- 
ed them to be. But as the Methodist-backed nature of the school became clearer, citizens 
noticed that in fact, Boaz had no public school for the next four years. (See chapter 11.) 


The Second Boaz High School 


In 1901 clamor began for the town again to have public school. Some citizens were not 
satisfied to send their children to a school run by straight-laced people with strange accents and 
suspicious motives. A movement began to build a new public school building for the town. It 
was projected to be a brick structure of 60 by 80 feet. But in the end, it was a two-story frame 
building of generous size. 

A school board was organized, consisting of E. FE Whitman, G. M. E. Mann, and W. H. 
Bynum, all of whom had children needing to attend school, and none of whom was a Northern 
Methodist. 

Not until November 16, 1903, was the Boaz High School declared to be founded (again!). 
The principal was the Rev. J. T. Terry, the same man who had last year served as principal of 
the Boaz Academy by appointment of the Methodist Conference. He had had a falling-out with 
his church and was pushing preparations for the public school. Miss Treacy Garrett, who had 
taught at Mount Vernon, and Mrs. J. T. Terry came as the assistant teachers. Interestingly, the 
old school building which was being used by the Methodist school, coincidentally burned one 
month after the public school opened. The blaze was thought to be the work of an incendiary. 
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The new public school building stood on a 2.5 acre lot purchased from Bright Williams. 
In 1924 a brick elementary school was built on the same site. The 1903 building had a main 
entrance facing south and another entrance facing east. Each led to a stairway to the second 
floor auditorium and two classrooms. On the ground floor four classrooms were separated by 
a hallway. Cost of the building was estimated at $2,500. In December “the ladies of our town” 
bought a $60 bell for the school. As it was installed, 140 pupils were enrolled. 

In 1904 the school trustees were G. M. E. Mann, Thomas Wells, and C. E. Snead. John 
Terry continued as principal. For 1905 Prof. B. F. Moody (who had served the old school) of 
Albertville was enlisted for service continuing until 1908. In 1905 the music teacher was Miss 
Maggie Snead (later Mrs. G. W. Creel). Moody’s assistants in 1906 were Mae McCord (sister of 
Mrs. Mann) and Treacy Garrett, and later Edna Hudler. In 1906 Lizzie Brown of Tennessee 
arrived to teach music. Ice cream socials helped to raise money toward the purchase of a piano, 
and improvements were made on the still-incomplete building. | Moody’s assistant teachers in 
1907 were Mae McCord, Miss Pointer, and Miss Della Ship (the elocution teacher). 


Nottingham School 


While the Boaz public school was serving a clientele of approximately 80 students, the 
newly reorganized Northern Methodist School, which was known from 1906 as John H. Snead 
Seminary, was also gaining numbers. In 1906 Miss Harriet Fink arrived to operate the primary 
school of Snead Seminary. That department became the Nottingham School on the other side 
of downtown. It operated as a separate church-supported kindergarten-primary school in 
1914-1924. It was an alternate to the Boaz public high school and served hundreds of children 
whose parents could afford it. (See chapter 11.) 


Public School Struggles On 


In 1908 the public school got a new principal, Prof. J. R. Kimbrough of Kellyton, 
Alabama. In 1909 enrolment increased to 100 and the faculty grew to include Prof. T. O. 
Kimbrough of Talladega, Miss Ada Davis, Miss Florence Neighbors, and Miss Annie South (the 
primary teacher). Kimbrough was a preacher connected with the Methodist Church, South. 
Misses Davis and South boarded with the James P. Gillespie family. 

An appeal was made to citizens to complete the school building. Approximately $1,000 
was raised. Rooms were ceiled and doors fitted. Painting was done inside and out. The audito- 
rium stage was raised and seats were installed for a total of 400. Every room had a coal stove 
and every window had weights and shades. The well in the school yard was tiled so the water 
supply would be healthful. 

Prof. Kimbrough added a new dimension to the curriculum—courses to prepare stu- 
dents to take the state qualifying exam for teachers. In spring 1909, two former pupils failed 
and four qualified to teach first grade. He was the first principal to graduate a high school class 
from this school—in 1910. The school exhibition at graduation was a city-wide attraction, an 
idea borrowed from the Snead Seminary, demonstrating primary work through “algebar” (as 
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the local newspaper spelled it), geometry, trigonometry, and Latin. Local citizens fantasized 
that the high school would soon become a college. 

In 1910 Walter B. Speer arrived for a year as principal, coming from the industrial school 
at Healing Springs. Mae McCord and L. E. Creel were the assistants. Annie South headed the 
primary department and Roxie B. Speer taught music. In spring of that year, the census 
revealed that Boaz had more than 1,000 citizens, enough to qualify as a school district under 
management of the mayor and town council. The school board was reorganized in compliance 
with state law. Members were E. P. Gillespie, E. M. Looney, G. M. E. Mann, W. H. Bynum, and 
R.E. Aldridge. In August the school building was struck by lightning, splintering the belfry, 
tearing up roof shingles, and breaking windows. Damage was estimated as high as $300. There 
was no insurance for lightning. 

A business course was added to the curriculum. The school enrolled 25 boarding stu- 
dents. The emphasis was on math and science. During the year, a janitor was hired. The 
school operated on $900 in public funds, $402 in fees, and some rental income. The school 
term lasted eight months. 

While the Speers were in town, Mrs. Speer exercised her influence by teaching the Baraca 
Class at First Baptist Church. But after one year, they took a new position in Daphne. 

In 1911-1912 W. H. Broughton was principal and added French to the curriculum. He 
was succeeded in 1912 by the Rev. Eugene Birge Moore, who was simultaneously called as pastor 
of the Baptist Church. He also preached at Mount Hebron Baptist Church one Sunday a 
month. W. H. Bynum was both chairman of the school board and the leading deacon at the 
Baptist Church. The teachers included Mr. and Mrs. Joe C. McAuley (she taught the Baraca 
Class for the Baptists) and Mrs. P. F. Maples as primary teacher. The school proposed to contin- 
ue Miss Aerial Stephenson as music teacher. The noticeable Baptist strength of the school 
seemed to indicate that the public school intended to give a denominational contrast to the 
Snead Seminary, which was exclusively operated by Northern Methodists. 

J. C. McAuley assumed the position of principal in 1914. At some point, E. O. Creel of 
Boaz may have headed the school. In 1917 he was elected superintendent of education for 
Marshall County and served for about ten years. In 1917 the city school had 175 pupils and 6 
teachers, while the Snead Seminary had more than 300 pupils and 10 teachers. George M. 
Bowman came from North Carolina to the principalship in August 1917. In 1918-1919 S. H. 
Chandler was principal, and E. F. Whitman chairman of the board of trustees. U.G. Woodham 
had the schoolbook depository in Boaz. The next principal may have been Springer. 

In 1920 the Boaz High School graduation produced an outstanding class: Grady Hagin 
Putman, Esteen Bynum (daughter of the school board member and merchant), J. P. Gillespie Jr. 
(son of the undertaker; who went on to become a doctor), Gladys Lee Mount (merchant’s 
daughter), “Claudie” Merian [sic] Elrod (who went on to college and later was the main indus- 
trialist of Boaz), Idell Coates, Tomie Snellgrove, Lillian Lucile Snellgrove (both Snellgroves went 
on to college), and Connie Mae Riddle. 

In 1922, S. O. McPherson became principal. Miss Ollie Bain was assistant, and teachers 
included recent graduate Esteen Bynum. 
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Boaz Public School (Elementary) 


In 1923 a School Improvement Association was organized in support of Boaz Public 
School. Among the leaders were Mrs. T. C. Pullen, Mrs. W. C. Wells, Mrs. Anna Stewart, and 
Miss Ollie Bain. In May they announced that they had arranged for insurance on the building 
and bought teaching equipment. They started the ball rolling for a new building, which was 
obviously badly needed. The upstairs could no longer be used, and the downstairs had cracks 
in the floor so wide that children could drop corn through to the roosters and chickens clucking 
underneath. 

On June 23 citizens voted whether to place a special tax on Boaz School District 83 to 
support a new building. (Rate was to be 30 cents per $100 of taxable property.) Mayor John W. 
Brown announced that he would seek a special legislative act setting up a Boaz School District 
controlled exclusively by the city, with a board of education elected by the citizens. The legisla- 
ture did create the Boaz School District September 4, 1923. The school was thus listed in the 
Alabama State Department of Education Directory for 1924-1925, when J. L. Clay was listed as 
“superintendent” of Boaz schools and E. F. Whitman as president. 

All these preparations proved wise when in May 1924, two weeks after the close of 
school, the first Boaz High School building conveniently and mysteriously caught fire and 
burned to the ground. It was a spectacular fire remembered vividly by children when they had 
become octogenarians. The fire was said to be visible in Albertville. Old wooden shingles flew 
in flames through the town and touched off roof fires in many homes in a two-mile radius. 
Families gave up all interest in saving the schoolhouse and instead fought the sparks landing on 
their houses. 

The fire saved the town the expense of demolishing the old school. Things were in 
order to proceed immediately with construction of the first brick school building, located on 
Sparks Avenue. The school was prepared to function only as a primary school, the upper grades 
being left to Snead Seminary. Or, Boaz students desiring public high school could be trans- 
ported to Albertville. 

On October 29, 1924, the Parent Teacher Association of Boaz Public School was organ- 
ized. Mrs. J. A. Earley was unanimously elected as the first president. Mrs. L. D. Stewart, pri- 
mary teacher of the school, was elected secretary-treasurer. Myrtle Brown was corresponding 
secretary. Mrs. Earley was reelected for a second term, amid much fund-rasing flurry to equip 
the new school building. Apparently a school library was first attempted at this time. 

The pleasant brick building was a marvel to students. It featured indoor plumbing. 
Indoor flush toilets were unheard-of luxury to most of the students. Electric lighting was also a 
thrill, even though each room had only one or two bare lights hanging from a drop cord. For 
its day, in comparison to the students’ homes, it was a great school. 

In that same year of 1924, Miss Harriet Fink announced that the Nottingham Primary 
School of Snead Seminary would be closing, after ten years of great service to the community. 
Miss Fink was ready to retire, and she saw that the city was able to provide its own adequate 
public school. City officials were at first concerned that they would not be able to absorb 100 
or more students from the Nottingham School. The town council referred the matter to the 
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local school board. The PTA agreed to pay rent to use the Nottingham Building as a branch 
public school, until the new public school building could be enlarged. Miss Fink continued to 
teach in her old building for a year under this arrangement, then she taught in the new public 
school building for a few months. Then she retired. 

In 1927 the Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(nationwide), which owned the Nottingham building, contributed it to the local church congre- 
gation which began using the property for congregational purposes. In 1926 the town bought 
some equipment from Miss Fink’s school to use in the public school. 

In July 1925 Councilman L. I. Cooley made a motion to issue $15,000.00 in public bonds 
to equip the school. This issue required a public vote which gave approval in October. 

A school board was elected to serve as trustees for the new public school through 1928. Jeff 
Roberts, Clifford Thompson, R. M. Miller, J. A. Harris, and D. G. Beaty were selected by the city 
council. 

In August 1925 T. D. Eubanks became principal of the public school. In spring 1926 a 
total of 225 students qualified to be promoted to upper grades. Many students did not qualify 
to promote because they had dropped out “for various reasons” before the end of term. 
Eubanks offered a chance for them to promote by examination. 

In 1928 the education system in Boaz again shifted, for John H. Snead Seminary began 
its transition into junior college status. It was accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Although the junior college status was not fully achieved 
until 1935, the city school was signaled to get ready to provide for a secondary school. 

In 1931-1932 Douglas School (which had a Boaz address) began to function through the 
secondary level, in addition to Guntersville, Arab, and Albertville. Oscar Dendy was the Boaz 
superintendent of education in 1928, when the Ernestine Cotton Mill was starting operations. 
He feared the school could not accommodate the students expected as new mill workers moved 
into town. Additionally, the Mount Vernon School had burned and Boaz was absorbing some 
of its students. 

In 1931-1933, C. M. Williams of Thorsby, with a B.S. from Southern Normal University, 
was principal of the primary school of Boaz, and the school was listed as having six or more 
teachers. They included Esther Perdue, Ernestine Whitman, Alta Doris Camp, Ethel Dobbins, 
Jewel Thompson, Louise Hill, Virginia Waid, and Ernest Wright. The public school auditorium 
got a new curtain and backdrops for the stage, courtesy of the ladies of the PTA. In that year, 
T. D. Cole, listed as living at Route 4 Boaz, became a member of the county Board of Education, 
the first time anyone from close to Boaz had enjoyed such status. 

L. FE. Corley, dean of Snead Seminary since 1908, was serving as an alderman on the city 
council in 1931. The city council followed his lead on several issues related to school expansion. 
First in 1931 came an attempt to make the city school free of control of the county board of 
education. Next Corley led an effort to gain clear title to the land on which a high school would 
be built. When the need to build a high school became more acute, the town found that it 
could not finance a building without government funding. 

The economic crisis paining the area in the early 1930s hit the school hard. The 1932 
school term was cut so short that students could not have passed to the next grade. The town 
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teachers rallied to conduct classes without pay and without fees. To avoid the risk of a similar 
disaster in 1933, many students transferred to Snead College which had not yet phased out its 
junior high-up school courses. But in 1934 the student load was back on the shoulders of the 
city. 

Architectural work for the high school was authorized with a Birmingham architect, 
Charles H. McCauley, in October 1933. In November the city began to apply for federal funds 
amounting to $27,500.00. By April 1934 the process of gaining money led the local trustees to 
deed the Boaz Public School, which was at the time the property of the Town of Boaz, to the 
Marshall County Board of Education. That decision gained for the town $5,000 in state funds. 

Prof. Corley was employed for $100.00 to oversee construction of two or three rooms at 
the public school in summer 1934, for the purpose of expanding the public school to include 
junior high school classes which had been organized in 1933. | Many pupils from Boaz had 
been going to Sardis School for junior high school. In that year, 80 pupils formerly attending 
Niles School, and others on the west side of town, were bused to Boaz School. 

In 1933-1934 Ernest Wright, previously a teacher in Boaz who had only two years of col- 
legiate work, was principal of Boaz Elementary. Mrs. Luther Moore was president of the PTA. 
In that year Sardis got its own high school for the first time, even though its elementary classes 
required fewer than six teachers. Sardis had a Boaz address, and even though it was part of the 
Etowah County school system, it had many interested supporters in Boaz city. 

It was the heart of the Great Depression, and many people were unemployed. Through a 
federal government program, a free school was offered for any person over age 16 who was not 
employed. Classes were offered in the basement of the Methodist Episcopal Church five days a 
week in the afternoons. Nancy L. Johnson taught English and arithmetic. Virda Broadway 
taught home economics. 


The Third Boaz High School 


In 1935 Boaz High School was reincarnated as a public county-sup ported high school. 
Prof. Luther Franklin Corley, who had been dean of Snead Seminary since 1908, was named 
superintendent (of the local board of education), or principal. With a master’s degree and Phi 
Beta Kappa standing from the University of Alabama, he was the most highly educated principal 
to work in Boaz public schools up to that time, and he was the most qualified principal in 
schools sprinkled in three counties around Boaz. His responsibilities, and the structure of the 
school, were understood to encompass grades 1 through high school, although Ernest Wright 
continued as head of the elementary division. Corley would serve as principal for five forma- 
tive years. 

For the year 1935-1936, the high school grades operated out of “The Little Yellow House” 
(formerly the residence of H. O. Sparks ?), an old residence near the school site, and also held 
sessions in the auditorium of the nearby elementary-junior high building. In between the 
house and the school lived John M. “Solomon” Shockley, the school caretaker who served until 
1968. The faculty consisted of T. G. Thom, M.S.; Ela Johnson, M.A. ; M. Bridges Armstrong, 
B.S. ; Ernestine Whitman, B.S.; J. M. Williams, B.S.; Russell Garrett, A.B.; Christine Howell, A. 
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B.; Ernest Wright, B. S.; and Flora Marisiolliot. The elementary division had a dozen teachers. 

The Marshall County Board of Education was the acutal purchaser of lots on which the 
new high school building would grow. The heirs of G. M. E. Mann (wife, Clyde Mann, Nota 
Mann, Bertha Mann, Gladys Dickson, and C. C. Dickson) sold land for “$1.00 and other valu- 
able considerations.” Heirs of Martha Caroline Snellgrove (T. A., Elizabeth, J. G., Ida, W. C., 
Mable, B. L., Hattie, S. C., and Nell Snellgrove) sold land for $800. J. S. Roberson Jr. and wife 
Lizzie sold the homeplace of former mayor J. S. Roberson Sr. for $2,000. G. W. Lackey and wife 
Della sold land for $500 which had formerly belonged to J. C. Duffey. 

At last, on April 16, 1936, ground was broken for Boaz High School. The location was 
near the Methodist Church South, on Thomas Avenue. J. B. Steele was contractor. J. L. Clay, 
still the superintendent of Boaz schools, made the oration of the day. Mrs. Luther (Flossie 
Wells) Moore, president of the PTA, took part. 

Making it a very historic occasion, some of the heroic and cherished early educators of 
town took a turn at the ground-breaking shovel. Among them were Anna D. Elder, founder of 
Snead Seminary (whose grandchildren would graduate from the public high school); Orlena 
McCleskey, teacher of 1889; Harriet Fink and Clara Dobson, the primary teachers at Snead in 
the Nottingham School. 

G. C. Butler of Butler Milling and Machine made two new school buses for the high 
school, in expectation that youths from the countryside would need transportation to school. 

Meanwhile, the high school student body and faculty were busy creating the traditions 
and trappings that went along with a complete high school experience. Prof. Corley called a 
meeting of the students in the front hall of the school. School colors were discussed, and crim- 
son and gray were chosen by the students. They selected the nickname “Pirates” for the school 
teams. In fall 1936 the first issue of the Crimson-Gray, the school paper, was published under 
direction of T. G. Thom. 

Even as construction began, the town was busy lining up additional funds for a gymnasi- 
um. The Works Progress Administration, a New Deal agency which helped with recovery from 
the Great Depression, granted approximately $11,000 for labor and materials for the gym, with 
the city promising to raise money for any overages. This was done through fund-raising efforts 
such as a turkey dinner given by the Boaz Business and Professional Club in December 1937, 
which netted $1,000. 

The new high school, functioning without a building and even before the gym was 
begun, organized a basketball team in expectation. Bill Cooley was on the team. His grand- 
mother, Mrs. W.T. Gillespie, bought uniforms for the whole team. Other team members were 
Troy Bruce, Althar Spurlin, Crowder Dunn, Lucious Garrison, Watson Bruce, Garland 
Thompson, Dick Law, Junior Brown, and Al Emerson. 

Russell Garrett, who had played football for Howard College, prepared in September 
1936 to coach the first football team of Boaz High School. The team of 1936, according to the 
1937 school annual, consisted of Bill Cooley, Junior Cobb, Courtney Shirley, James Bailey, Joe 
Bob Morton, Dick Law, Crowder Dunn, Watson Bruce, Curtis Battles, Bill Roebuck, Al 
Emerson, Joe Miller, Payne Thompson, G. Thompson, Walter Holman, Stanley Rickles, Fred 
Watwood, Martin Evans, Melvin Pruett, Lucious Garrison, Usry Hamric, Sam Butler, Vondell 
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Wilkes, with Coley Chasteen as manager. The team beat Altoona by one point, tied Geraldine, 
and lost 6 other games. 

The team of 1937-1938, reported in the school annual, won only three out of nine 
games. Players were Lamar Collier, Richard Law, James Chavies, J. D. Chappell, Charles Formby, 
Crowder Dunn, J. P. Edwards, William Cooley, Watson Bruce, James Rice, Joe Miller, Garland 
Thompson, Courtney Shirley, Althar Spurlin, Jack Gowens, Benesdene Strawn, W. C. Medlock, 
Johnnie Nelson, Bobby Smith, C. M. Hales, Austin Brock, Robert Wells, and Junior Brown, with 
Frank Tiller as manager. In 1940 the Pirates won their first county football championship. 

In spring 1936 the first graduating class of the new Boaz High School received their 
diplomas. They had become a class perhaps one or two years earlier as students at the Boaz 
Junior High School division of the public school. The class members were Trellis Wright, class 
president; Mary Tate Barrett, vice-president; Amilee Seay, secretary; Martha Elrod, treasurer; 
Eunie Floyd, Ivo Hill, Pluma Hales, and O’Lee Brooks. 

In that same graduation season of 1936, the first junior high school diplomas were 
awarded to such students as Samuel Butler, Earlene Elder, Juanita Lasseter, David Thornton, 
Bertha Lee Wood, Frank Tiller, Willene and Pauline Mayo, Dan Searcy, Macon Roberts, and 
Doris Barton. 

After only eight months of construction time, students entered the unfinished but usable 
building December 14, 1936. In April 1937 the newly organized Boaz High School “B” Club 
sponsored an old-time fiddlers convention at the grammar school, said to be the biggest fid- 
dling convention ever in Boaz. It was to raise money to pay the debt for the first year of school 
athletics in Boaz. 

Not until February 1938 was the high school gymnasium completed as a frame building. 
After athletic contests, the visiting teams and fans flocked to Dooley’s Cafe for celebration. 

Mrs. Elder (Aunt Velma) operated the school lunchroom. Her vegetable soup was a 
favorite dish. The first issue of the school yearbook The Log was produced in 1937, dedicated to 
L. E Corley. 

Although Corley was considered principal of grades 1 through 12, he seems to have had 
an unofficial principal over grades 1-6 who was not recognized by the state educational system. 
Those thought to have assisted Corley in this way were J. K. Hall, 1936-1938; Clark Johnson, 
1938-1941; and Willie B. Decker, 1941-1942. 

State records, however, show that in 1939 D. B. McCullough was principal of the Boaz 
Public School (elementary). School opened with 461 students. Herman Cox was the janitor. 
The year proved to be a financial disaster for the schools. Boaz Elementary School closed its 
term at the end of March 1940 due to lack of funds. Early closings became the norm for sever- 
al years. Schools of course closed in the fall so children could pick cotton, and they resumed 
only until money ran out in the spring. In some years, teachers continued to work without pay 
in order to graduate their students. This was the case with the graduating class of 1941. 
Teachers taught free of charge until graduation April 29. 

In 1940-1943 J. Willis Campbell of Gordo became principal of Boaz High School, grades 
7-12. He held the bachelor’s degree from Auburn and had done graduate work at Peabody. C. 
E. Johnson headed the Elementary School. In 1943-1944 J. A. McGee replaced Johnson in 
grades 1-6; he had no college degree. 
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The principal in 1944-1945 was Ellis Emanuel Moody for grades 7-12, continuing 
through spring 1957. (Moody had previously taught and been business manager at Snead 
College for 10 years but had been in West Virginia. Campbell had recently become head of the 
math department at Snead College. Eventually Moody went to Snead to teach and then to 
become dean in 1957.) Each teacher at the public school at this time had a college degree, and 
Moody had some graduate work. As of this late date, the school offered no elective courses, no 
vocational or trade training, had few extra-curricular activities or sports. And it had no disci- 
pline problems. Principal Moody had no secretary, no bookkeeper, and no telephone. During 
the mid-1940s, Boaz schools qualified for financial aid from the War Food Administration mak- 
ing it possible to serve milk free of charge and to sell a balanced lunch for 15 cents. In 1948 the 
city made a contribution to building a lunchroom for the elementary school. 

Everett York began heading the elementary school in 1949. He had no college degree. 

In 1945 the State Department of Education warned that the high school building was 
adequate only for temporary use. The site could not accommodate adequate recreation facili- 
ties. Major changes were needed. Citizens got busy putting on a new roof and fixing the heat - 
ing system. Three classrooms and a boys’ toilet were hastily built. The early 1950s brought 
some improvements in facilities and a new band room. Boaz High School in 1952 enrolled 450, 
an increase from 340 in 1944. 

Interestingly the State Department of Education evaluated the school bus routes bringing 
students to Boaz in 1945. It was noted that of 8 bus routes, only 1.7 miles were on hard surface. 
A total of 48.5 miles were “rough and bumpy.” All miles were rated as needing refinishing. 
Furthermore, the roads were dangerous with blind curves and numerous bad bridges. 

H. Clinton Weir was elementary principal in 1952, with no college degree. R. P. Steed 
took the post in 1954. He had a master’s degree, and he continued into 1965. In 1954 the ele- 
mentary school was overflowing with 625 students, two classes crammed into the auditorium. 
In summer 1954 twenty-five men gave up their Labor Day holiday to throw up a two-story 
annex to Boaz Elementary School. The public was asked to contribute funds, and Mrs. Bunk 
(Willouise) Jenkins headed a women’s committee to raise funds. The project was complete by 
mid-November. The county had paid $5,000. The local citizens had donated $8,188.66 and 
360 days of free labor. The resulting building was valued at $30,000. Meanwhile, some classes 
met at Julia Street Memorial Methodist Church, which had no heat. Also in 1954 a new lunch- 
room was added. 

In 1955 schools made a break-through by announcing that schools would not dismiss 
students for cotton picking. In a stormy session of the county board of education, it was decid- 
ed that the har vest time came too irregularly to please all the students at one time, so no recess 
would be taken. This decision marked a major advancement from the days when agricultural 
cycles controlled the education process. However, it did not work out. Farmers exerted pres- 
sure and schools recessed as usual in fall 1956. In 1957 and 1958, half-day recesses were grant- 
ed during cotton picking season. 
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The New Boaz High School 


In 1957 Clifton Nash, M.A., became high school principal. Already there had been dis- 
cussion of a proposal by the Civitan Club to enact a 7.5 mil tax for strengthening schools, but 
with no success. In 1957 a full-blown school crowding crisis was announced. Bill Gilbreath, 
president of the Boaz Chamber of Commerce, appointed a committee chaired by Claude Elrod 
to study the situation. B. B. Sanford, a future mayor, was president of the PTA. Prof. L. F. 
Corley, the traditional champion of education in Boaz, was now mayor of the town and moved 
behind the scenes to propose that an all-new high school be built. 

In 1958 the committee consisting of Elrod, Frank Mastin, Macon Roberts, Tom Wheeler, 
Tom Cooper, Trellis Wright, C. W. Cofield unveiled its plan. It involved 300 people working 
house to house in the Boaz school district to solicit contributions. They wanted to buy 30 acres 
for expansion of the schools. The plan did not yield enough money, and in August 1958 citi- 
zens were asked to vote in a 7.5 mil property tax for a school building. The tax was voted down 
by 19 votes. 

Again the committee called for contributions. Money was collected at Roberts and 
Weathers hardware and furniture store. Enough money came in to “tack on” a couple of rooms 
at the high school. The property tax was put to a vote again in fall 1959. The committee got 
out the vote and it was approved 450 to 285. Basically the citizens voted upon themselves dou- 
ble taxation. City Council passed a 1 cent sales tax solely for schools, effective January 1, 1960. 
Bonds were issued against the property tax, but receipts exceeded the bond payment schedule. 

With funding thus assured, 35 acres were bought on North Brown Street for a new high 
school which supporters cheerfully claimed would solve the school crisis for 50 years. George 
E. Cox chaired a school study committee and Macon Roberts was vice-chair. The $750,000 
building got underway in 1960. Principal Nash became director of the Marshall County guid- 
ance program and was succeeded by Fred A. Bishop, B.S. in 1960. In September 1961 the new 
high school was occupied by grades 9-12. 

Fred Bishop remained as high school principal. Official dedication of the new high 
school was November 4, 1962, with Governor-nominee George Wallace as the speaker. L. F. 
Corley Sr., now the ex-mayor, was master of ceremonies and Frank Amberson, current mayor, 
introduced the speaker. Final cost was $826,535.68, according to L. FE. Corley’s handwritten 
notes. 

There was yet much work to do. A football stadium was under construction in summer 
1962 with an all-volunteer committee doing the work. C. L. Weathers was chairman of the 
planning committee with Robert Sauls, Gordon Thomas, Dures Thomas, Oscar Gamble, 
Watson Smith, and Elton Noel. Each man volunteered his time actually doing work or getting it 
contributed. Watson Smith, for instance, as a carpenter, built the field house. 

With all its students properly in school, Boaz could proudly erect new city limit highway 
signs in 1963 proclaiming “Welcome to Boaz, Home of Good Schools.” 

In 1965 Bishop was replaced by former coach W. W. Hammond, M.S., in the high 
school. In 1966 the high school was placed on probation by the State Department of Education, 
due to failure to meet state standards, while Douglas and Sardis High Schools had straightened 
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out similar problems. The city worked out an agreement with the County Board of Education 
whereby the city supplemented the high school principal’s salary. In 1967 the high school had 
a library and two classrooms added. Ollin Hayes, M.S. was promoted from being junior high 
principal to the high school in 1969. By 1970 the high school received accreditation by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools—truly a day for celebrating among the faithful 
supporters of education in Boaz. 

Throughout the transition to the new high school site, athletic programs were boosted by 
a citizens organization known as the Boaz Quarterback Club, which had been founded in 1954. 
Among its many projects after the new stadium was complete was to work with the city to build 
a track at the high school in 1970. In 1975 the Quarterback Club, represented by Harold 
McCormick who was also chairman of the Boaz School Trustees, worked with the city to make 
repairs on stadium seats. 


Boaz Elementary School 


In 1965 Truman Glassco, M.A., replaced Steed in the elementary school, which had been 
expanded with four rooms in 1964. Beginning in 1969, Jesse Euclid Morton was principal of 
Boaz Elementary, grades 1-3. In 1982 he was succeeded by Bill Aaron, who was followed by 
Thomas Michael Little in 1992, followed by Jerry Don Sims in 1993, followed by Joan Sanford 
Noel in 1996. 

A new Boaz Elementary School was built on Collier Street in 1989, and the old 1924 
Boaz Public School on Sparks Avenue was left standing vacant in 1998. 


Boaz Junior High School or Middle School 


When the new high school was occupied in 1961, grades 6-8 remained in the old high 
school, and in 1963 Boaz officially for the first time had a separate junior high school in its own 
building. William Arthur Jarvis was principal for grades 6-8, with approximately 400 students. 
The first junior high teachers were Roger Martin, Jim Geiger, Howard Camp, Jo Turner, Dot 
Brasher, Linda Teal, Gwen Gilbreath, Ernestine Whitman, Kathleen Mackingtosh, Verta Taylor, 
Flo Henderson, Glyndis Painter, and Ovie Cobb. 

At the junior high, Ollin Hayes, M.S., became principal in 1966. He remained in the job 
until 1969. Throughout the 1960s, the city was able to make special allocations to the junior 
high for academic enrichment. Ray Holder succeeded Hayes as principal in 1969 and 
remained until 1974. The first full-time librarian was employed in 1974. In 1971 the junior 
high was accredited and renamed Boaz Middle School. Campus was expanded with tennis 
courts, and a softball field was made available by the city. Kenneth Wilson became the fourth 
principal of Boaz Middle School for the 1974-1975 year. 

Plans were being made to phase out the Middle School as then defined (grades 7-9) by 
sending students to Boaz Elementary and Corley Schools. In March 1977 the Middle School 
burned almost completely on a Saturday night, although records and some equipment were 
saved. The fire was a spectacular event that brought out the fire trucks from Albertville, Sardis, 
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Mountainboro, Arab, Guntersville, Crossville, and Union Rescue Squad. Police assistance came 
from Sardis, Highway Patrol, and county Sheriff. Total loss was more than $1,000,000. 

Temporary classrooms were rigged in the gymnasium. New space under construction 
at Corley School was speeded up. During this period of relocation and adjustment, the grades 
7, 8, and 9 of the old junior high school system were reallocated. High school began with grade 
9, and middle school was considered grades 6 through 8. In 1979 a new Boaz Middle School 
was authorized. In 1993 a new Middle School was built on Newt Parker Drive. 

Jerry Don Sims was principal 1990-1993 and Thomas Michael Little took over in 1993. 
In 1994 the city repurchased the old Boaz Middle School property on Thomas Avenue and 
Darnell Street from Marshall County Board of Education for $27,000. 


Corley School 


A second elementary school to serve the expanding dimensions and population of the 
city. The additional school was dedicated on the west side of town, on Mount Vernon Road 
and King Street, in February 1970. It stood on a 34-acre tract secured by local school trustees 
chaired by Dr. L. F. Corley Jr. The new school was named L. F. Corley Sr. Elementary School in 
memory the man who had symbolized education in Boaz from 1908 until his death in 1965. 
The family of Prof. Corley presented an oil portrait of the namesake to the school. 

Corley School was for grades 4 and 5. In 1969, Truman Glassco was named principal of 
the new school which cost $300,000 provided by the 1-cent sales tax. He was succeeded in 
1986 by James Michael Matthews who served until 1993. John Hayes Beck became principal in 
1993. By 1991 the school had received additions of classroom, library, and gymnasium. 


Taxes 


In 1978 the original 7.5 mil tax and bond issue had expired, but Boaz citizens renewed 
the plan for another 20 years, beginning in 1980. The affirming vote was 303 for and 127 
against the tax. This meant that Boaz had more money than neighbor towns to fortify its edu- 
cation system. And since Boaz property values grew rapidly during that period, funds exceeded 
even what were necessary to repay school bond issues. 


High School Developments 


In 1980 the high school lunchroom was air conditioned. Later in the decade roads 
around the high school were improved, the building was re-roofed, the football stadium was 
renovated and facilities expanded. 

A high season in the history of Boaz High School came in 1979 when the Pirates football 
team had a 10-0 winning season, with 263 points scored to 19. Coach was John Beck. 

Competitive cheerleading was introduced to the school by Dee Ann Ashley. Cheerleaders 
won many championships in the 1990s. (See page 219.) 
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The historic 1935 colors of crimson and gray continued to identify the Boaz High School 
Pirates. In 1992 Bill Aaron succeeded Ollin Hayes as principal of the Boaz High School. Aaron 
was succeeded by Jesse Randall Morton in 1995. He was son of Jesse Euclid Morton, principal 
of Boaz Elementary 1969-1982. 


School System Questions 


Since the earliest days of public education in Boaz, “local trustees” had been an impor- 
tant part of the city schools. Although responsible to and funded by the county school system, 
the local trustees had been responsible for the building, equipment, special needs, and even for 
approving teacher employment in many cases. School trustees were always enthusiastic and 
were able to collect voluntary contributions from citizens when needed. 

With the city’s schools in a superior condition and the local school trustees working effi- 
ciently, some citizens thought that the city should set up its own school system and withdraw 
from cooperation with the county board of education. The idea was apparently supported by 
Boaz Mayor Dyar and interest grew stronger after the county enacted school taxes. Some Boaz 
citizens questioned whether they were getting their fair share of county tax money back. Many 
students from outside Boaz city limits were enrolled in the schools inside Boaz. The matter 
became an issue at city council meetings in 1987 and was occasionally aired throughout the 
1990s, but a vocal group of Boaz citizens blocked any effort that might have been envisioned to 
withdraw from the county system. The discussion reached a climax in 1992 when the city and 
the county issued a resolution that Boaz would not withdraw at least through the duration of 
Series 1991 bonds that were issued to complete the new Middle School and other improvement 
projects. In December 1996 Mayor Charles Smith appointed a committee to study the school 
system possibilities. 

In the 1980s school law was changed. Local trustees were dropped from the picture. 
Still, public support for education in Boaz was sufficient to keep the special education tax 
renewed. 

Boaz usually had a representative on the county Board of Education from the 1940s 
through the 1970s. In 1939-1940, George W. Phillips of Boaz won a place on the county Board 
of Education. Nobody else from Boaz served until H. S. Camp was listed in 1949. Leon Brock 
began serving in 1954 and Tom Wheeler in 1968. In the 1980s citizens began to grumble about 
the lack of representation on the county board. Gary Hales served 1992-1998. 

It took many years of social and economic change in Boaz to make the town adequate 
educationally. As late as the 1950s, truancy was far worse in Boaz schools than at any other in 
the county. With 995 students enrolled in Boaz city, average daily attendance was only 203. 

In 1945, only 9 percent of Boaz pupils in grade 1 made it to grade 12. By 1959, 40 percent of 
first graders made it to graduation. In 1968, 61.9 percent graduated. 
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Boaz as Education Center 


The public attitude toward education had changed drastically toward the positive. 
Schools had improved beyond the wildest imagination of people even in the 1920s. Many rea- 
sons might be cited. Chief among them would be the lingering influence of Snead College and 
its imported educators. They set a higher standard and expectation for schools in Boaz than 
neighboring areas had. Second would be the improvement of roads and spread of motor trans- 
portation. Thus children could be more quickly and safely gotten to school. Third would be 
the shift from a rural planter economy to a more urbanized and industrialized economy. The 
new way of life did not depend upon child labor. With more cash in the economy, the quality 
of homes improved and the quality of school buildings improved. The learning environment 
was not so harsh. Fourth would be the voluntary double taxation that citizens voted upon 
themselves in 1958 and 1978. These gave Boaz a more generous education budget than most 
Alabama towns. 


The Plight of Negro Children 


From her early days as a teacher (1888 in the county; 1889 in Boaz) Orlena Harper 
McCleskey was concerned that Negro children in Marshall County had no opportunity at all for 
schooling. In fact she observed that nobody thought they needed or deserved education. She 
and her husband Robert Ray McCleskey made it their business to take action about the situa- 
tion in Boaz. At least a dozen Negro children lived in the town. 

Around 1912, her church, the Methodist Episcopal Church of Boaz (later known as St. 
Paul) and the African Methodist Episcopal Church arranged for classes. The A.M.E. group pro- 
vided a teacher; the white Methodists provided supplies, food, and clothes. Classes were taught 
in the newly constructed Negro church building to the south of East Mill Street in Boaz. Mrs. 
McCleskey was responsible for naming the Baptist church “Popular Springs.” 

She recalled that the Negro school effort lasted only about three years. Truancy was a 
serious problem which she later traced to the white sponsors’ patronizing attitude which 
offended the Negroes. 

In 1922 the Boaz School Board addressed the issue of Negro education for the first time 
on record. Jeff Roberts reported that the board had considered the need for a school of “col- 
ored children” and had decided that a school building should be provided as soon as a teacher 
could be secured. He estimated that 15 to 20 colored children lived in Boaz. The result of that 
discussion is unclear. However, a small building behind the home of W. T. and Hattie 
Williamson Gillespie was thought by family members to have been used at one time for a Black 
school. It might have been in response to this show of interest. Inez Griffin, a Black citizen 
who was born in Boaz in 1916, remembered being taught by Cora Middlebrooks at the Popular 
Springs Baptist Church. 

Again in 1935, when the town was laboring to build a high school, someone raised the 
question of Negro children’s need for schooling. The town council appointed L. F. Corley, E. C. 
Amberson, and D. V. Blalock to address the problem. After a month’s consideration, the 
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committee asked for more time. Any action on the provision for Negro children was not 
recorded, amid the desperate effort to build a white high school. However, by this time a 
Negro school was functioning among the larger Black community in Albertville. There is some 
memory among older Boaz people that Black children were sent by bus to Albertville for school 
at some time. 

Not until the 1950s did the county provide an adequate school for Negro children, the 
unaccredited Lakeview High School, grades 1-12, in Guntersville. Boaz children could ride the 
bus to that school, but the process kept them away from home from early until late. 

When the 1954 U. S. Supreme Court school desegregation ruling was handed down, the 
Marshall County Board of Education claimed it had “delt [sic] fairly with the Negro and that 
the Supreme Court ruling will only cause trouble.” There were 206 students in the colored 
school in Guntersville and only four qualified Negro voters out of 2,500 colored citizens in the 
county. 

In 1967-1969, Sue Chapman Herron became the first Black student to attend Boaz High 
School. Previously she had made the day-long bus trip to Guntersville. The opportunity came 
because busing of Black students to White schools was court-mandated. Mrs. Herron said in a 
1997 interview that she was treated exceptionally well at Boaz High School, with more respect 
than she had expected. She joined the Youth for Christ club at school and participated in all 
school activities. 


Business Schools 


In October 1920 Boaz Business College began its short existence in Boaz. It used space 
in the Bartlett Building. A. H. Perry was president and Alice Louise Smith was principal. The 
venture was owned and operated by the National Business College Company. In November the 
school relocated to the Wells-Roden building. In December the school advertised that it would 
accept cotton at 20 cents per pound in payment of school fees. Apparently the school could 
not attract paying students, and it vanished. 

In some years of the 1930s a traveling summertime business school was taught in Boaz. 
Students convened over Noel Drug Store and studied for a few weeks. Nerine Brock Elrod was 
one of the young people who picked up business training in this way. 
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Boaz High School Band 


Not until late 1950 did the Boaz High School organize a school band. Maurice Lacey was 
the first band director. On May 19, 1951, the band was ready for public review as it marched in 
an Armed Forces Day parade through town. In 1952 the band got its first uniforms. The band 
grew to 32 members and 5 majorettes by 1953. 


Band Directors 


1950-1956 Maurice Lacey 
1956-1957 Delmos Golden 
1957-1959 Coleman Hawk 
1959-1965 John Whitt 
1965-1967 Gene Love 
1967-1968 Don Medders 
1968-1969 Joseph Alred 
1969-1977 Jim Blair 
1977-1978 Ronald Becton 
1978-1980 Eddie Johnson 
1980-1982 Ward Burt 
1982 Mike McGee 
Frank Kenda 
1995- Regina King 


Drum Majors or Majorettes 


1951-1954 Henry Finley 

(955 Judy Thrasher 

1957 Johnny Gaines 

1958 Wayne MacPherson 

1959-1961 Grady Martin 

1962 Jackie Harris 

1963 Kenny Moor, Margaret Dreadin 

1964 Kenny Moor, Beverly Foxx 

1966 Robert Chandler, Catherine Cox 

1967 Johnny Roe, Jacquie Sauls, Janice Kilpatrick 
Catherine Cox, Miss Majorette of Alabama 

1968-1969 Keith Moore 

1970 Gerald Arrington 

1971 Gerald Arrington, Lea Ann Elder, Margaret Bradberry 

1972 Gerald Arrington, Carol Porter (color guard commander) 

1975 Phil Luther 

1974 Drew Hayes, Carol Porter 

1975 Drew Hayes, Sharon Ray 
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1976-1978 — Jeff Frix 


1979 Debra Cook 

1980 Gary Waldrep 

1981 Gary Waldrep, Shirley McDowell, Debbie Kittle 
1982 D’Lisa Burt, Lori Liverett, Debbie Kittle, Shelly McDowell 
1983 Jonita Duke, Debbie Kittle (feature twirler) 
1984 Jan Milam, Kim Miller 

1985 Kim Miller 

1986 Delmas Hamilton, Anita Floyd 

1987 Angela Dunn 

1988 Jeff Harris, Chris Malone 

1989 — 

1990 Jennifer Smith 

1991 Tara Smith 

1992 Tara Smith 

1993 Aleta Duke 

1994 Stacy Dobbins 

1995 Leah Pack 

1996 April Holcomb 

1997 April Holcomb 

1998 Erin Aldridge 
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Orlena Harper McCleskey taught 


school in Boaz 1889-1893 (7). : : es Ps 
Inside the first real school building erected by the citizens of Boaz. 


The school was built around 1891 or earlier. | The photo shows it 
after it was given to management of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1899 and was called Boaz Academy (forerunner of Snead 
College). The building was burned in 1903. On the front row, in 
front of the stove, are the founding teachers of Boaz Academy/Snead 
College (from the right): E.B.L. Elder, Anna Davis Elder, Myra 
Elder, and two ladies who cannot be identified. Probably one of them 
is Miss Julia Street, the future Mrs. W. E. Snead. 


The Second Boaz High 
School 1903-1924. The 
photo dates from after 
1910, because previous to 
that time the building had a 
belfry. 
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Boaz High School Basketball Team, about 1919. The only player who can be positively identified is Claude M. 
Elrod, standing second from the right. 


Boaz High School graduating class of 1913: Seated (left to right) are Dixie Roper; the Rev. Eugene Birge 
Moore, principal and also pastor of First Baptist Church; and Curtis E. Snead Jr., who would follow his father’s 
footsteps as a major merchant and landowner in Boaz, and then in Gadsden. Standing are Denson Bynum, son 
of the town’s second merchant and himself a future mayor; Mattie May Phillips; Gertrude Bynum; and Annie 


Denson. 
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Boaz High School senior class 
of 1915: (front row from left to 
right): Grace Geiger, Nona 
Sparks, Pearl Miller, Jessie 
Burroughs, Josephine Barrett. 
Standing from left: Erskine 
Gillespie, Hoyt Butler, Ralph 
Fletcher, Dick Bynum, Ludie 
Burroughs. 


Boaz High School graduating class of 1920: (left to right) 
James Pleasant Gillespie Jr., Connie Riddle, Grady 
Putman, Gladys Mount, Tomie Snellgrove, Esteen 
Bynum (partially hidden), Idell Coates, Lucile Snellgrove, 
Grace Putman, Claude Elrod. 


Boaz High School graduating class of 1916: (front 
row from left) Nona Sparks, Ludie Burroughs, Grace 
Geiger, Josephine Barrett. Standing from left are Joe 
McAuley, the principal, and Erskine Gillespie. 
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Boaz School, grades 1-2, 1922. Teacher is Mrs. Lynn Stewart. The class was thought to be meeting at the old 
Methodist Episcopal Church building. The wood is not the same as the public school building in use at the 
time. One student in the picture is on the 2nd row, 8th over—Essie Mae Martin Gray. 
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Boaz Public School, erected 1924. 
John W. Brown, mayor; J. H. Haley, 
clerk. Aldermen: G. W. Creel, C. W. 
Morton, J. M. Thompson, W. G. 
Roden. Building committee: John W. 
Brown, E. F. Whitman, T. G. Pullen, 
J. M. Thompson, W. G. Roden, with 
E. W. Clotfelter, foreman. 


Boaz Elementary School of 1924, 
after trees had grown and Sparks 
Avenue had been paved. 


MORNE ep. 


The present Boaz Elementary 
School built 1989 on Collier Street, 
replacing the 1924 building on 
Sparks Avenue. 
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Boaz Middle School, built 1993, 
on Newt Parker Drive. 


Corley Elementary School, built 
1969 at Mount Vernon Road and 
King Street and named for Prof. L. 
F. Corley, who had served as 
principal and builder of Boaz High 
School in 1935. 


Lee McNair, Jimmie Dan Young, Rat Mathis, Wayne Amason,___—,___, Annie Jo Slaton, Joan Crow, 
Reba __, Jodie Burson, Hulton Dobbins, Lucille Moore, Bobbie Brooks(?), _—_, Curtis Skinner. 
Second row: Genell Parrish, Gerald Head, Bruce Tankersley, Thomas Leveritt, Jack Miller, Donald Noel, 
Gerald Parrish, Billy Wayne Walden. Third row: Shelby Jean McGee, Nell McMahan, Nina Ray Peek, 
_____ Rowan, Meredith Wooten, Jean Painter, Dean Head. Fourth row: O’Neal Peppers, James 
Nicholson, Robert, Ralph ___, Orville Lee Woods, George Roe, Billy Frank Trammell, Hazel __, 
Rudie Wallace. 
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Mrs. DeMile Chitwood’s fourth grade class, Boaz Elementary School, 1946. Front row, left to right: 
Charles Burnett, Virginia Lee Scott, = Claburn, Louise Duvall, Joyce Claburn, Alma Wilson, Helen 
Baker, Yvonne Woods, Patricia Brock, Jerold Hill, William Ennis, James Giles, Randolph Gray. 
Second row: Eleanor Powell, Spencer Moore, Franklin Ausbine Pankey, Mary Langley, Shelby Lee 
Horton, Lowell Eubanks, Charles Kilpatrick, Nena Hamby, Carolyn Downes, Gail Wright. 

Third row: Dan Ballentine, Sarah Roberson, Nelda Huggins, Shirley Hartbarger, Nell Watts, Donald 
Denson, Virginia Hedgepath, Elizabeth McHenry, Molly Hunt, Danylu Johnson. Fourth row: 
Ramona Dodd, Sue Dabbs, Eskar Lee Garner, Edwin. =, _ ~——s—, G. W. Rowan 


Ground-breaking for Boaz High School April 16, 1936. Building faced Thomas Avenue, with Methodist Church, 
South (later known as Julia Street) to the side. J. B. Steele was contractor. J. L. Clay was superintendent of 
Boaz schools. Among those said by the newspaper to be helping break ground were Mrs. Luther (Flossie) 
Moore, president of the PTA; Mrs. Anna D. Elder, Miss Harriet Fink, Mrs. Clara Dobson, and Prof. Luther Corley. 
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Boaz High School soon after it was built. Thomas Avenue was still unpaved. 


The “new” and current Boaz 
High School, occupied 
September 1961 on Brown 
Street. 


Boaz High School in 
1997. 
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The Boaz High School Band was organized late in 1950 with Maurice Lacey as the first director. Its first public 
performance was in the Armed Forces Day parade on May 19, 1951. The band has no uniforms at this time. It 
is marching south on Main Street (later covered by The Mall). Stores visible on the left are Rialto Theatre, 
Amberson’s, Mastin’s Home and Auto Supply. On the right from front to back are Southern Hardware, Dobson’s, 
and Sand Mountain Bank. 


Boaz High School Band poses in its first uniforms in 1951. Front row: Lois Smothers. Second row: Mary Ann 
Alford, Wanda Sumners, Vassie McNair, Jo Anne Geiger, Joyce Yates. Third row: Henry Finley, Billy Mitchell, 
Donald Ray Horton, Edwin Rush. Fourth row: Band director Maurice Lacey, Bennie Faulkner, Ramona Dodd, 
Dorothy Bradley, Kyle Horton, Jimmy Jenkins, Carolyn Downes. Fifth row: Thomas Hall, Nell Carroll, James 
Jolley, Roger Beard, Delmus Brock, Molly Hunt. Sixth row: Bobby Mitchell, Rudie Wallace, Gail Wright, 
Elizabeth McHenry, Ruth Daniel. 
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Boaz High School Band 1978: Front row, left to right: Sonya Formby, Larry Duval, Mark Patton, Donny Foxx, 
Danny Tate, Bill Tech, Rhonda Floyd, Sue McDougal, Susan Floyd, Laurie Holcomb, Connie Estes. Second 
row: Suzanne Bizarth, Donna Garrard, Rebecca Pettit, Lisa Howard, Tracy Snead, Dinah Garrett, Craig Seitz, 
Millie Hayes, Tracey Hayes, Pam Freeman, Mandaine Noel, Brenda Barham, Angie Hall. Third row: Suzanne 
Worthy, Joanne Young, Brenda Morrison, Tana Walls, Sherry Davis, Lisa Poole, Jimmy Holcomb, Carl Owens, 
Anthony Bishop, Dwayne Johnson, Deb Cook, Kim Hulsey, Lisa Johnson. Fourth row: Denise Strange, Becky 
Abercrombie, Tricia Hopper, Sandy Wheeless, Jeff Humphries, Caye Astin, Peggy Snead, Wendy Gary, Robin 
Coby, Lynne Otinger, Patty Duke, Lisa Brand. Sixth row: Donna Owens, Jerri Noel, Jeff Frix, Jon Luther, 
Jeannine Gillespie, Bart Smith, Dan Whitlock, Tony Holcomb, Richard Eller, Gary Waldrep, Annette Morgan. 


= 


Library Staff, Boaz High 
School, 1947: Front row, 
left to right: Dot Mitchell, 
Louise Davis, Lorene 
Campbell, Annie Mae 
Black, Madge Noblitt, 
Nadine Epperson. 
Second row: Betty 
Cantrell, Jane Mitchell, 
Betty Dean Lee, Ella Stitt, 
Paul Mozley, Harold 
Chitwood. 
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Junior III Girls, Boaz High School, 1947: Front row, left to right: Hazel Parker, Ann Cornelius, Mary Gore, Betty 
Cantrell, Jimmie Sue Wills, Juanita Head, Peggey Lackey, Betty Whitt, Jackie Campbell, Emma Clair Hunt, Kitty 
Phillips, Isabell Barker, Mazue Watts, Faye Thomas, Katherine Maddux, Frances Hudson, Kathleen Acker, 
Jimmie Maude Bruce, Voncile Dooley, Doris Patton, Madeline Evans. Third row: Joyce Hall, Wyvone Miller, Dot 
Lee, Mae Dempsey, Maxine Edmondson, Faye Dempsey, Phyllis Ingram, Bobby Jo Miller, Ruby Nell Goss. 
Fourth row: Katie Upton, Imogene Peppers, Irene Epps, Betty Jean White, Mary Edith Butler, Bernice Wright. 


Annual May pageants were an important tradition in old Boaz High School, under direction of Lucile Wright. 
Here in the gymnasium in 1947, a Mexican theme was created. On the back row, left to right: Mary Wells 
Moore, Helen Watts (queen), Neeley Whitt (king), and Harold Chitwood. On front row: Madge Noblitt, Mollie 
Hunt, Danylu Johnson, Marsha Hunt, Don Milner, Gail Wright, Carolyn Downes, Elizabeth McHenry, Nadine 
Epperson, Emma Clair Hunt. 
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The Boaz High School class of 1958 made a senior trip to Washington, DC. Seated front row, 
left to right: Charles King, Ottis Toney, Auby Smith, Waye McPherson, Lee Stamps, Guide, 
Jimmy Young, Thomas Russell, Bily Wayne Scott, Don Jordan, Larry McNair. Kneeling sec- 
ond row: Linda Edmondson, Sarah Greene, Faye Nell Seay, Arnett White. Standing back 
row: Karleen Tillman, Glenda Fay Morrison, Judy Roe, Gwen Gilbreath, Coach Dan Priest, 
Mrs. Glend Priest, Mrs. lone Young, Mrs. Verna Sumners, Mrs. Lattie Stamps, ss Ingram 
(bus driver), Trecy Stanfield, Leta Rush, Gloria Brooks, Adean Hammonds, Jane Stephens. 


Beta Club initiation at Boaz 
High School resulted in 
some comic antics, as in 
1946-1947: Front row, left 
to right: Bobby Moody, 
Paul Mozley, Olga Kline, 
Lorene Campbell, Barbara 
Williamson, Jane Leeth, 
Billye Canterbery. Middle 
row: Annie Mae Black, 
Edwin Bledsoe, Dot 
Mitchell, Madge Noblett, 
Betty Joyce Elrod, Delma 
Wells, Jimmy Hatley. Back 
row: Annie Mae Black, Ted 
Thom, Charles Fiquett, 
Katherine Hayes, Herbert 
Mozley, Emmette Shotts, 
Charles Bales. 
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Library staff, Boaz High School, 1957. Seated: Sarah Head, Lucile Wright (sponsor), Peggy McKinney. 
Standing: Elizabeth Cofield, Mary Ann Pankey, Judith Lacks, Edith McGee, Sandra Castleberry, Sarah Greene, 
Adean Hammonds, Judy Maxwell, Wilda Kilgo, Betty Ingram, Ellen Steed. 


Boaz High cheerleaders in 1948 or 1949: Margaret Martin, Betty Cantrell, Ann Cornelius, Jimmy Sue Wills, 
Martha Blalock. 
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Boaz High cheerleaders, not dated: First row, 
left to right: Linda Ellis, Barbara Stone, Joan 
Goble, Karen Smith. Second row: Barbara 
Toney, Rovine Peppers, Frances Wells. Top: 
Linda Lowery. 


Boaz High cheerleaders won 
a national championship in 
cheerleading in 1996. The 
top competetors were, front 
row, left to right: Jodi 
Martinez, Dina Springfield, 
Tammy Wilson, Kelli Hill. 
Second row: Amanda Alford, 
Beth Brush, Ashley Mosley, 
Salina Ledon, Brandy Burke. 
Third row: Cherye Chapman, 
Rachel Williams, April 
Hanson, Nikki Bell, Amy 
Johnson. 
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Again in 1997 the Boaz cheerleaders were declared national champs. That team were, left to right, front row: 
April Hanson, Amy Johnson, Salina Ledon, Ashley Mosley, Beth Brush, Brandy Burke, Rachel Williams. Second 
row: Haskell Ashley, Cheryl Chapman, Jessica McCreless, Ashley Cole, Brandy Wilson, Kathryn Turner, Amber 
Duvall, Leah Ashley, and Dee Anne Ashley, the coach. 


Football players in 1937 
when the new high school 
first fielded a team, included 
these: Seated, left to right: 
Watson Bruce, J. P. 
Edwards, L.M. Hales, C. M. 
Hales, Doyle Burgett, 
Crowder Dunn, Bill Cooley. 
Second row: Gerald 
Gillespie, Dan Searcy, Lee 
Elder, Bob Smith, Morgan 
Gillespie, Benesdene 
Strawn, Noah Baker. 
Standing on back row: 
Coach Russell Garrett, Mac 
Shirley, Keith Burgett, 
Donald Lester, Robert Hunt, 
Clark Johnson, Courtney Shirley, Apher Spurling, 
Jack Goings, Curtis Battles(?), James Clifton Kelley, 
Ed Lester, Frank Tiller, Luther Corley. The house of 
Miss Harriet Fink is in the background. 
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An early Boaz Pirates team, probably 1938: Front row: Bill Amberson, __ Floyd, Ed Lasseter, Doyle Burgett, 
G. W. Medlock, Bobby Smith, G. W. Woodham, J. P. Edwards, Noel Bishop, L. M. Hales. Second row: Luther 
Corley Jr., manager; Robert Hunt, C. L. Sizemore, Bob Wells, Austin Brock, Benesdene Strawn, Joe Bob 
Morton, Carey D. Elder, Clark Johnson, and Coach Russell Garrett. 


The Boaz pirate basketball team of 1947: 
Front row: Ollin Hayes, Bunk Goodwin, 
Ralph Hale, and Harold Chitwood. 
Standing are Coach Cecil Wright, Neely 
Whitt, Robert Cobb, Taft and Loyce 
Mabrey. 
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The “B” Club of 1947: Left to right, seated: Harold Chitwood, Billy Sitten, Robert Humphries, Frankie Treece, 

Paul Mozley, Keith Dodd, Charles Castleberry, Radford Fowler. Second row: Robert Murphree, Ed Clouse, Billy 
Jack Parker, Charles Cooley. Standing: Coach Cecil Wright, Ray Sauls, Dan Lackey, Karen Thompson, Robert 
Cobb, Bunk Goodwin, Hubert Wods, Olin Hayes, Neely Whitt, Tommy Jo Gillespie, Loyce Mabrey, Ralph Hales. 


The first undefeated Boaz Pirate gridiron team, 1949: Front row, left to right: Charles Castleberry, Harold 
McCormick, Jerry Coe, Bob Wilson. Standing: Bob Murhree, Jimmy Miller, Billie Murdock, Coach W. W. 
Hammonds, Raymond Whitt, Duncan Pardue. 
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Boaz County Champs in 1951. Front row, left to right: LaVern Owens, Bill Morton, Randall Musick, W. C. 
Smith, Max Rogers. Back row: Robert Sauls, John Ed Johnson, Ronald Martin, Ben Thom, Johnny Wallace. 
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Boaz County Champs in 1955. Kneeling: Jimmy Wilkerson, Gerald Head, Ronnie Houston. Standing, left to 
right: Tommie Wilkerson, John Vickers, Jimmy Brindley, Donald Thomas, Donald Noel, Gerald Noel, Jimmy 
Geiger, Roger Martin, James Malone, Jack Miller, Coach Emmett Plunkett. All-County players from this team 
were Donald Noel, Jimmy Geiger, and Roger Martin. 
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1996 STATE BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSH 
BYRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


left to right, kneeling: John Thomas, Andy Turner, Blue Bryant, Lane Camp, Brian Hayes, Kevin Hopper, Sam 
Bearden. Standing: Derrick Underwood, Jeremy Hays, Rammy Morrison, Shane Moore, Adam Langley. 
Coaches are Eric Dyar (head) and Carl Smith (assistant). 


Principals in Boaz schools were photographed as a group during the Boaz Centennial. Seated, left to right are: 
Thomas Michael Little, Boaz Elementary 1992-1993 and Boaz Middle 1993-; Joan Sanford Noel, Boaz 
Elementary 1996-; John Hayes Beck, Corley Elementary 1993-; Jesse Randall Morton, Boaz High School 1995- 

Standing are Bill Aaron, Boaz Elementary 1982-1992 and Boaz High 1992-1995; Ollin Hayes, Boaz Middle 
School 1965-1969 and Boaz High 1969-1992; Truman E. Glassco, Boaz Elementary 1965-1969 and Corley 
Elementary 1969-1987; Jesse Euclid Morton, Boaz Elementary 1969-1982; Arthur Jarvis, Boaz Junior High 
1961-1965; Jerry Don Sims, Boaz Middle 1990-1991 and Boaz Elementary 1991-1993; Ray Holder, Boaz Middle 
1969-1974; and James Michael Matthews, Corley Elementary 1986-1993. 
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Faculty and support staff who have served at Boaz High School or Boaz Middle School were invited to be pho- 
tographed together during the Boaz Centennial celebration, 1997. Those pictured are: 
Standing ground level to the right, left to right: Tommy Plunkett, Mike Little, Bill Aaron, John Beck, 
Randall Morton. 
Standing on bottom step, to the left: Jeff Milwee, Nicki Dixon, Eric Dyar, Brian Mackey, Roy Fulmer, 
Marion Owen, Peggy Stroud. 
Standing on second step, beginning toward the middle: Lucile Wright, Mary Wells Maze, Janie 
Clemons, Miriam Richie, Lori Chumley, Sue Kitchens, Lynda Ray. 
Row 4, straight across: John Lowery,Phil Ray, Tommy Langley, Steve Kaiser, Melanie Kaiser, Jane 
Miller, Judy Darnell, Betty Ross, Debbie Malone, Tonya Littleton, Risa Parrish. 
Row 5: Johnny Pullen, James C. Hendrix, Jeff Sanders, Stanley Mahan, Laura Baird, Tricia Bates, Linda 
Ellis. 
Row 6: Brian Early, Terry Morrow, Randy Nelson, Danny Powell, Sheila Robinson, Pat James. 
Row 7: Glennis Hudgins, Dot Brashear, Myra Green, Susan Frame, Jan Smith, Glenda Wooten, Linda 
Hodgens, Carla Fleming, Lattie Stamps, Yvonne Fulmer, Patricia Stephens, Pam Gilbreath, Adna 
Roden, Eda Rutledge. 
Row 8: Ann Baugh, Jane Foshee, Charnita Scott, Myra Strawn, Lisa Willowby, Cindy Orear, Becky 
Thomas, Nell Wise, Carolyn Rowan, kaye Turner, Stacie Smith, Susie Little. 
Row 9: Betty Cornelius, Marie Lybrand, Cindy Bouldin, Mary Henry, Regina King, Joyce McCurly. 
Row 10: Arthur Walls, Margaret Harris, Pam Umphrey, Bonnie Kenamer. 
Row 11: Betty Williams, Debbie Owen, Lula Bearden, Karen Gardner, Brenda Partridge, Polly Brown, 
Jean McCoy, Eunice Bryant, Doug Richards. 
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The support staff of Corley and Boaz Elementary Schools, past and present, who assembled for a photograph 
during the Boaz Centennial were (left to right) 
Front row: Faynell Musick, Bonnie Harris, Tana Stancil, Linda Dooley. 
Second row: Brandy Downs, Cathy Morton, Katie Bayne, Sara Lowery, Sharon Burke, Ruth Boland, 
Nancy Mahan, Robin Haynie. 
Third row: Jeanette Ledbetter, Johnnie Chambers, Sheila Duvall, Manilla Beck, Phylis Young, Marilyn 
Brothers, Rachel Brown, Kendra Harvey, Susan Wise, Margaret Harris, Marie LyBrand. 
Fourth row: Pam Allison, Margie Faucett, Tommy Aaron, Alton Brand, Joan Floyd, Joan Kilpatrick, Billye 
Thompson, Patsy Childers, Betty Gann, Mary Ann Caldwell, Nancy Bearden, Mary Tillman. 
Fifth row: Dean Plunkett, Carolyn Waldrop, Elizabeth Smothers, L. D. Sanders, Amy Hardin, Kathy 
Elkins, Johnnie Beth Phillips, Melba Birdsong, Betty Teal, Mary Burdett. 
Sixth row: Ruth Ballentine, Reda Mahan, Mary Jane Moore, Nelda Moore, Nila Pearce, Peggy Maroney, 
Verda Burke, Robert Pullen. 
Seventh row: Donald Claburn, Terri Springfield, Helen Perigo, John Whitaker, Tommy Langley. 
Eighth row: Jerry Maroney, Nancy Pack, Linda Hammond, J. C. Birdsong, Janice Williams, Susan 
Traylor, Traude Scheaffer. 
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Faculty members past and present of Boaz Elementary and Corley Elementary Schools were photographed as a 

group in1997 during the Boaz Centennial. Those pictured are, left to right: 
Front row: Jesse Euclid Morton, Bill Aaron, Dale Campbell, Judy Berry, Joan Noel, Mike Matthews, 
John Beck. 
Second row: Truman Glassco, Mary Lou Smith, Teresa Ellis, Carol Langley, Helen Gillespie, Mary 
Lambert, Gertrude Ross, Jean Johnson, Charlotte Jenkins, Karen Hales, Peggy Stroud, Gerald Thomas. 
Third row: Lois Marlowe, Dee Anne Ashley, Mary Ann Jenkins, Stacy Watts, Pam Nelson, Ruth Dobbins, 
Margaret Chapell, Ovie Cobb, Ethel Smith. 
Fourth row: Dianne Patterson, Lucille Maroney, Elaine Young, Tommie Childress, Lisa Springfield, 
Miriam Richey, Becky Walker, Sandy Head, Debra Elder, Carol Evans. 
Fifth row:Gail W. Noel, Dorothy Kingerski, Robin Gregory, Pam Gilbert, Betty Poole, Melissa Morton, 
Cynthia McKinney, Sharon Lessley, Renee Collins, Tara Corker. 
Sixth row: Betty Montgomery, Jenny Copeland, Renea Mosley, Ann Smith, Shannon Cole, Anita Miller, 
Bonita White, Janis Martin, Vivian Brown, Cindy Bonds. 
Seventh row: Karen Greer, Tammy Ross, Laurie Moody, Sheerree Foxx, Karen Thomas, Kara Simmons, 
Cynthia Portwood, Pat Fowler. 
Eighth row: Becky Davis, Bobbie Maltbie, Kyle Horton, Kathy Fordham, Sherlyn Culver, Cathy Alred, 
Linda Currie, Angie Moore. 
Ninth row: Louise Willoughby, Janice Wright, Lila Ruth Hutchins, Drew Noles, Kathy Stewart, Ruth 
Cochran, Karen Head, Georgia Chumley, Nancy Beason. 
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Winning Boaz Pirate Football Team, 1979-1980, with 10 wins and 0 losses, county champs. Coach was John 
Beck. Players were, front row, left to right: Chris Battles, Steve Williams, James Brooks, Shannon Claburn, Tony 
Prado, Alan Beck, Allen Porter, Dennis Males, Glenn Cottles, James Blanton, Tony Bishop. Second row: Ken 
McAbee, Paul Gray, Rodney Jolley, Lyle Watts, Grady Clanton, Chuck Rigsby, Jeff Forsten, Billy Brannon, 
Shannon Sims, Kelly Springfield. Third row: Tim King, Steve Batey, Barry Morris, Greg Pate, Mark Springfield, 
James Clay, Todd Vann, Mike Brown, David Baker, Tim Carroll. Fourth row: Jimmy Heitt, Barry Latham, Marty 
Smallwood, Bobby Ballentine, Steven Carroll, Tim Carroll, Vann Ballentine, Terry Duvall, Marty Leeth, Gerald 
Henson (manager). Fifth row: Bart Brand, David Nicholson, Byron Watts, Tim Rhodes, Rickky Underwood, Tim 
Brannon, Todd Brock, Chuck Williamson, Danny Vinson. Back row: Kurt Vonder Osten, Max Falkner, Glen 
Mitchell, Brian Rohlfs, Loyal Mason, Richard Aronsky, Danny Jordan (manager), Jeff Lafarlett (manager), Mark 
Ledbetter (manager). 
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Chapter 11 
SNEAD COLLEGE: 


THE SHINING STAR OVER BOAZ 


They that be wise shall shine like the brightness of the firmament, 
and those who lead many to righteousness, 
shall be like the stars forever and ever. 
Daniel 12:3 
Text for the first commencement sermon of Snead Seminary, 1900 


Boaz became a bright spot in the minds and on the maps of Alabama because of a school 
named Snead. In 100 years, no other factor has shed as much consistent good on the people. 

At the turn of the century, many crossroads villages on Sand Mountain had a cotton gin 
and general store and postmaster. Boaz had these plus Snead. Snead brought the enlighten- 
ment and prestige that lighted the way for thousands of people to come to Boaz, while other vil- 
lages slipped into the shadows of history. 

Boaz beat at the heart of a big body of North Alabama ignorance and illiteracy. 
Education was wanted and needed, but who could provide it, and how could children safely get 
it? Citizens of Boaz town were doing their best with their little locally owned school during the 
1890’s, but funds and qualified teachers were scarce. The town couldn’t educate its own chil- 
dren, much less the broods of the surrounding countryside. (See chapters 10 and 15.) 

The primary backers of the Boaz school were members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (later known as St. Paul). At the annual meeting of the Alabama Conference of the 
church, they learned that the conference wanted to start a school in the vicinity. The so-called 
“Northern Methodists” looked at the need for schools with a missionary zeal. Their denomina- 
tional home base in the northern states had a tender heart for educational mission work in the 
South. Money could be called down from the north to help. In 1896 the bishop appointed a 
committee to take invitations from towns interested in hosting a new school sponsored by the 
conference. 

More than half the businesses in Boaz were owned by members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Among them were Robert Ray McCleskey and Joseph David McCleskey, 
energetic merchants and cotton bosses, and David A. Morton, a physician. They jumped in to 
bring the new school to their young town. These men had children to educate, so they enlisted 
the help of their senior brother-in-law, John H. Snead, one of the biggest deal makers in town. 
Snead had no children of his own, but he wanted Boaz to prosper. 

John Snead had accidentally acquired the primary ownership of the little local academy 
which had been built west of town on and next to his farms. He and neighbors who were strug- 
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gling to keep the school going agreed to offer the school property to the M. E. Conference. 
Additionally, John Snead guaranteed that he would safeguard the venture, provide the teachers a 
house, and lend it operating money. 

Morton and McCleskey took the Boaz invitation to the Alabama Methodist Conference 
when it met in Anniston December 1, 1898. After a report from the education committee (the 
Rev. J. Timothy Hopper, the Rev. J. G. Johnson, and Morton), the founding of Boaz Seminary 
was authorized. The place seemed right because Boaz was located on the railroad. The local 
backers were well respected, and the need was there. 

The first board of trustees was formed: Hopper, Johnson, S. S. Owen, and J. N. Rampey 
from the Methodist Conference, together with Snead, R. R. McCleskey, Elijah Williamson, 
Joseph Creel, and Hiram J. Brown from Boaz. Hopper was elected trustee chairman. 

Who would be the teachers? The preachers at the conference were captivated by one of 
the brightest participants. She was Anna Davis Elder, wife of the M. E. pastor in Kinsey, 
Alabama, newly transferred to Alabama from the midwest Mrs. Elder had dazzled the crowd 
unexpectedly with a speech on temperance. What a rarity in those times: a woman who had 
ideas and words and the courage to speak her mind in public! Mrs. Elder and husband were 
experienced teachers. And they had felt led by God to come south to fulfill a missionary calling. 
(See chapter 8.) 


Boaz Academy with Methodist Church Teachers 


So the plan was simple. The Methodist conference appointed the Rev. Eleizer Ball Lee 
Elder to become pastor of the M. E. Church in Boaz. In addition to preaching monthly, he 
would take over the Boaz Academy as principal. Mrs. Elder would teach. They would conduct 
the fall semester’s classes, acting as regular county schoolteachers, and the county or citizens 
group would arrange for a teacher in the spring. Everybody understood that the school was to 
be non-denominational and in full cooperation with the county school authorities. 

The Elders moved their belongings to Boaz from south Alabama in mid-June 1899. True 
to his word, John H. Snead provided them one of his rental houses, a three-room frame cottage 
on Church Street near the M. E. Church. Just a block or two down a little trail to the side stood 
the old academy building. It was run down, dirty, smelly, and noisy. The two-room, L-shaped 
building teetered on stone pillars. Pigs and wild things burrowed under the floor, grinding their 
teeth and sending up snorts and smells through cracked floorboards. 

In a few days, a committee of citizens arrived with brooms, mops, and carpentry tools to 
put the place in as good order as possible. The Elders quickly reworked their lesson plans, 
scaling them back to the primitive situation they had encountered. Iron-framed desks fur- 
nished the front of one room, but the back space was filled with old homemade desks. The 
other room had only rough benches and no desks. The jackknives of boys had carved the desks 
until they were almost useless. 

Classes opened on July 17, 1899. Seventy enrolled on opening day. Children dribbled in 
from the city and countryside after they had finished chopping the weeds out of cotton fields. 
The place was soon packed with 130 eager children. The Elders called for their grown daughter 
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Myra to hurry to Boaz to help with the primary grades. They divided the larger classroom 
room to create a place for her primary group. 

At the fall Methodist Episcopal Conference, Lee Elder pleaded for help. Bishop W.F. 
Mallalieu looked around the room until he saw a solution: someone who knew the need and 
could speak persuasively. He pointed a long finger at Anna D. Elder and said, “Sister Elder, I 
command you with authority to go north and present this school to the people to raise $10,000 
to establish a school for this conference.” 

Even after the bishop’s private encouragement, Mrs. Elder refused to be a “religious 
tramp begging for money.” She had work to do in Boaz. One of the pastors sent his daughter 
Daisy Hafley to Boaz to live with the three Elders in their cramped three-room house. He 
wanted Daisy to absorb Mrs. Elder’s example. The second girl to arrive was Cora Bullard. 
More children wanted to come live with the Elders. The number of town students fluctuated as 
mumps, measles, and smallpox took their toll on young people who had seldom been exposed 
to each other. 

The Elders organized the students into two literary societies and Mrs. Elder taught them 
how to make public speeches. At the end of March 1900, the children were expected to hurry 
home to help with spring planting. The Boaz Seminary held its first closing exercises at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. People came from far and wide to see what the new school was 
accomplishing. The students showed off their newly polished presentation skills. John Lakin 
Brasher, the M. E. pastor in Birmingham, came to be the speaker. His text was from the Bible, 
Daniel 12:3. The stars were beginning to twinkle over Boaz. 

Lee Elder traveled out into the district to collect money but came home only with needs. 
His report to his wife was to pace the floor moaning, “My, my, my, my!” His health was too 
weak to go out raising money. So off to Chicago she went in May 1900, to attend the national 
conference of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. She 
arrived without advance preparation and did not get to address the group. But she made a few 
contacts and did obtain some contributions through the mail later. 

Back home in Boaz, Mrs. Elder ingeniously had fourteen folding bunks hung on the 
walls of her living room. She was ready for boarding students. That one room served as living 
room, bedroom, dining room, home economics class, and study hall. 

With faith in the future, Mrs. Elder obtained land grants in the neighborhood. Over the 
next few years she used contributions from the north and family funds to buy two farms 
amounting to 120 acres west of town. The boarding students earned their way by helping to 
plant cotton and corn. Sale of the cotton helped pay off the debt on the land. The corn fed the 
animals that provided milk and meat. Vegetables and fruits were canned at the cottage to feed 
the next term of boarders. 

A Mrs. Williams of Cleveland, Ohio, donated $100 so that the Elders could buy a horse 
for themselves. They named the animal Prince Henry. He worked in the field to help make a 
crop of cotton. Sale of that cotton bought a surrey to help the Elders get around the state in 
their work. 

The second year’s work concluded in 1901. John Callan, a special student who was 
coached privately by Lee Elder, became the first high school graduate. About the same time, 
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the trustees and the town reached a new understanding about the future of the academy. No 
longer would it be a public school with Methodist teachers. From now on, it would definitely 
be a Methodist school. 


Boaz Seminary 


In January 1901, Mrs. Elder took the train to New York City to meet the officers of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The meeting dragged 
on, until it was nearly 11:00 in the evening. At last the president called,“Is Mrs. Elder in the 
room?” Nervous and exhausted, Anna Elder had five minutes to plead her case. She came 
home to Boaz with reason to hope that the Methodist sisters would give substantial backing to 
the Boaz venture. Meanwhile, the Methodist Conference brethren were seeking support of the 
national Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The newly born Boaz Seminary was incorporated and granted tax exemption by the 
state legislature March 1, 1901. The trustees were J. T. Hopper, J. N. Rampey, J. G. Johnstone 
[sic], C. O. Roe, D. A. Morton, J. D. McCleskey, J. H. Snead, and Joseph Creel. (Roe was a mem- 
ber of the Southern Methodist Church and many of the Creel family were Baptists.) In a few 
days the trustees bought 2.3 acres from John and Josie Snead for $250 on the street now called 
College Avenue. This was the land on which the old academy building stood. The Sneads 
reserved ownership of the building, planning to move it to another site. After all, planed lum- 
ber was hard to come by in those days. 

The Elders and John Snead found a man experienced in making bricks. He found the 
necessary ingredients on the Snead farmland nearby. Snead ordered a brick kiln made, and 
construction proceeded on a new school building. It was located off College Avenue on a path 
that became Walnut Street. It was immediately adjacent to the old building (and where the 
administration building would permanently be located). Dr. David Morton was enlisted as the 
construction supervisor. By October 11, the brick work was complete and by December the 
building was ready for occupancy. 

Meanwhile, two new teachers had arrived to work with the Elders. The Rev. and Mrs. J. 
T. Terry came from the Methodist Episcopal college in Athens, Tennessee. The Elders contin- 
ued to teach in the old building and the Terrys worked in the new, until the new building was 
fully usable at Christmas 1901. As Lee Elder’s health declined, John Terry was appointed prin- 
cipal of Boaz Seminary beginning of the 1902-1903 term. His wife and the Elders were teach- 
ers. 

In summer 1902 Mrs. Elder spoke stunningly to the national meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society (WHMS) and she came home with a promise that they would build 
and support an “industrial home” for girls in Boaz. Mrs. Elder in effect became the missionary 
of the WHMS who served as matron in charge of a dormitory for girls attending Boaz 
Seminary. The WHMS promised to provide $8,000 for the building if Anna Elder could raise 
$4,000 on her own. When the school gong rang for fall 1902, Mrs. Elder’s girl boarders and the 
plans she had been testing were formally called the Girls Industrial Home of Boaz. The WHMS 
supported an enlargement of Mrs. Elder’s staff. Rosalind Ryan was assistant matron and 
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Winnafred (or Winifred) Jackson was the music teacher. Mrs. Elder was the elocution teacher. 
Mrs. Elder obtained from John Snead an additional three-room cottage at the corner of Church 
Street and Mill Avenue to house extra girls, and several other houses were filled as well. From 
Mrs. Elder’s house, meals were dispensed, and the girls went into the nearby woods to picnic. 
By 1903, 45 girls were being housed in this way, and they came mostly from north Alabama and 
Georgia villages that had no school or only rudimentary schooling. 

The Industrial Home was a separate operation from the Seminary, separately owned, 
funded, and supervised under Mrs. Elder’s watchful eye. The girl boarding students did the 
housekeeping and cooking, as taught by the women teachers. Their labors kept expenses low, 
but still most of the students required scholarship help provided by women in the northwest. 

Academic studies were taken at Boaz Seminary with the male students and with girls 
who walked to school from family homes in the community. But in the Home, residents had 
bonus classes of a “finishing school” nature. Music, art, and sewing lessons were required. The 
residents supervised each other’s spiritual and moral development. Many of the Industrial 
Home girls were actually young ladies in their twenties who had not previausly had a chance for 
schooling. 

Thanks to the funding from M. E. women, more girls than boys had the opportunity to 
live at school. However, some out-of-town boys found their own lodging and were able to take 
meals prepared by Mrs. Elder’s establishment—but not in the same dining room with girls! 

Boys earned their keep by working on the farms. Mr. Elder bought a cow to provide 
milk for the students. He led her out to graze in early morning while reviewing his day’s les- 
sons. In the evening, he planted the vegetable garden by the light of a lantern. Mrs. Elder 
planted fruit trees. 

Enrolment grew dramatically in the Seminary, as students crowded into the new class- 
room building. As their academic stars were rising, ugly flames lighted the sky. A year after 
the new classroom building was put into service, gunshots near midnight on Saturday 
December 18, 1903 alarmed the town. The old Academy building was in flames. It seemed a 
tragic replay of the fire three years earlier that had destroyed John Snead’s two stores and 
McCleskey’s store and nearly half the town’s business district. 

There were no firefighting system and no water but from distant wells. Students, teach- 
ers, and townspeople could only stand back as the flames swept toward the new building. The 
windows turned purple with heat. The Elders and others fell to their knees praying for a mira- 
cle. Then, it seemed that the breath of God blew the flames southward, away from the new 
building until the old one was gone. Damages were considerable, but the school was saved. 

The fire was certainly deliberately set. Everybody said so, but nobody said who. Why 
would someone endanger the young school, just as it was gaining strength? Several factors were 
at work. Rumors being whispered around the town about the motives of “foreign teachers.” 
The flow of money and personnel from the north aroused not gratitude, but fear and resent- 
ment from old south patriots. It was said that the Elders secretly intended to bring Negro stu- 
dents to study among the whites. And in fact, the school did in early years receive a small 
amount of funding from the Freedman’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
existed for support of Negro education. The Northern Methodist Home Mission societies, 
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however, clearly stated that their mission to Boaz was part of their program for “Whites of the 
Southern Highlands.” 

Another danger to the school arose from people who benefitted from the saloons and 
distilleries that flourished just south of Boaz in Etowah County. Mrs. Elder was a formidable 
enemy to the liquor interests. By 1903 she had many of the town’s leading women organized 
and waving white ribbons in support of laws against manufacture and sale of beverage alcohol. 
Male students and Methodist laymen were pledged never to touch the stuff. 

In 1903 people who were not happy with the Boaz Seminary had organized to build the 
Boaz High School, a public institution with local trustees from the Southern Methodist and 
Baptist sectors of town. The principal of Boaz Seminary, J. T. Terry, had gotten mad at the M. 
E. Church and the school. He gave leadership to organizing the rival school and moved across 
the railroad tracks to be its principal. When the fire broke out, the new school had recently 
opened across town. Intense rivalry was never admitted on the surface, but it was there. 

If for any of these reasons a firebug thought he could run the Elders out of town, he was 
mistaken. The Seminary had a capable new principal, the Rev. W. Perry Weston. He carried 
the impressive title of president of Boaz Seminary. He had been pastor of the M. E. Church in 
Edwardsville and principal of the public school and teacher education school there. The Elders 
and C. W. Bridgeford taught under Weston. Weston scurried around town lining up additional 
housing for male students and school proceeded. 

As soon as school dismissed in spring of 1904, Mrs. Elder began to build a dream house 
for her girl resident students. She had raised enough money to start with H. M. Johnson of 
Gadsden as the builder. J. H. Snead gave three acres of land on College Avenue, north of the 
seminary’s main new building. He also handed over $1,000 in cash, material, and labor. Boys 
and girls went out to clear the woods with hoes and axes. 

By this time, Robert Ray McCleskey was chairing the trustees of the Seminary. It was 
decided to name the girls’ home the Rebecca McCleskey Industrial Home, honoring the memo- 
ry of his mother, who was also the mother of J. H. Snead’s wife Josie. (See chapters 1 and 8 for 
Rebecca McCleskey information.) The cornerstone was laid May 3, 1904. 

L. E. Battles, a graduate of the Seminary, had a saw mill at Bristow Cove. He sawed lum- 
ber and hauled it up the mountain to College Avenue with mule teams. While the hammers 
and saws sounded, Anna Elder chugged away on the train to collect money as fast as the bills 
piled up. Her first stop was Wisconsin, where she had to speak to a ministers conference for 
the first time. She asked for $3,000 and got a considerable amount. On the last day before she 
was to return to Boaz, she prepared to speak at a Methodist camp meeting. As she was stepping 
to the podium, she was handed a letter from Boaz stating that building had stopped until $1,000 
was delivered. Mrs. Elder laid the crisis before her audience. A woman who had never before 
given a cent for home missions gave $1,000. Mrs. Elder went home and paid the bills—except 
that J. H. Snead and R. R. McCleskey personally held a mortgage for $2,000. 

The Rebecca McCleskey Home completed in 1904 was the finest building in Boaz. It 
had its own gas lighting plant and steam heat. Actual cost was approximately $10,000. The 
Elders moved in, and so did 65 girls from 13 counties and four states. A sewing teacher and 
music teacher were added to the staff for the McCleskey Home. 
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By 1905 the school and the home owed accumulated debts of more than $4,000 to John 
H. Snead. Dr. Morton convinced him to forgive the entire debt, and also convinced Bob 
McCleskey to forget the smaller debt owed to him. In May 1906 the trustees voted to rename 
the school the John H. Snead Seminary in appreciation. About that time, finishing touches 
were added to McCleskey Hall. 


John H. Snead Seminary 


The school campus now consisted of a central classroom building, an expansive women’s 
residence hall, and a rambling unfinished house owned by Prof. Weston on a lane called 
“Preacher Street” where men students could find beds. Mrs. Elder made her annual northern 
fund-raising trip in 1906. While speaking in Iowa, she enlisted Miss Harriet Fink to come 
south as primary teacher under sponsorship of the WHMS, but without any promise of pay. 
Things were looking bright for John H. Snead Seminary. But Weston went west, desiring to do 
missionary work in Indian Territory. 

Mrs. Elder and Bob McCleskey enlisted John L. Brasher to become president of the semi- 
nary. He had been serving a year as pastor of the neighboring M. E. Church, and he had been 
closely involved with the school from its first closing exercises. Brasher was warned that he 
might not get paid. The people working for the school were doing it for God, not for money. 
Brasher gave his consent only after a prayerful struggle. 

On October 27, 1906, disaster again struck. On a windy Saturday afternoon, the newly 
completed Rebecca McCleskey Hall went up in flames. Ninety-four girls ran for their lives, sav- 
ing only the clothes on their backs. It was a huge blaze that endangered the whole town. 
Embers blew across two or three blocks to ignite the house John Snead had provided for 
President Brasher. Mrs. Brasher was barely able to save her baby son. Then the sparks 
destroyed the house of Bob and Orlena McCleskey next door. In one afternoon the trustee 
chairman, the president, the Elders, and 94 helpless girls were wiped out of home and posses- 
sions. E. B. L. Elder’s life’s work of art and poetry was ashes. 

Mrs. Elder stood amid the mess and silently wept. Brasher consoled her saying, “Be of 
good cheer, Sister Elder. You will build a bigger and better home.” Citizens rushed to meet the 
crisis. Boys were taken into homes of local families, so that the girls could move into the ram- 
bling Weston house on Preacher Street, which had been purchased from the departed principal. 
Citizens collected essential clothing and food for the girls. On the next morning, Brasher 
preached to the stunned crowd from the Bible passage in Hebrews chapter 1, verse 11: “They 
shall perish, but thou remainest.” 

The tragic news about the burning was telegraphed to the officials of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. Soon the Boaz train depot was piled with barrels of clothing and supplies sent 
from around the country. Girls borrowed wheelbarrows to trundle the shipments to their tem- 
porary houses, which were mostly unheated. President Brasher got a barrel containing suit 
pants so big that his wife Minnie could clothe both her husband and sons by remaking them. 

The WHMS also promised money for a new McCleskey Hall. The first building was 
insured. Work began immediately to rebuild. 
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The winter was very cold, and the girl students had a long walk through snows and rain 
to classes and to church, wearing whatever clothes they had received as charity. At the winter 
revival meetings led by Brasher, 150 persons experienced salvation or sanctification. Brasher 
thought it was one of the greatest years of his life and of the school’s. 

Harriet Fink arrived amid the disaster to take over the primary grades. She and other 
teachers and four students camped out in a tiny house and shared housekeeping. All their 
expenses were paid by an allowance of $6.00 per person per month. Though cramped and 
poor, they were all grateful and happy about the privilege of being at school. 

On Miss Fink’s first day of class, she faced 90 children. She sent back to her Iowa for 
supplies and bought a broom and dustpan with her own money. Like Brasher, she had been 
warned by Mrs. Elder from the beginning not to expect any pay. Still she gladly set up her 
classes at the M. E. Church building. *When she realized that she had to contend with parents 
who would keep children out of school to do farm chores, she started admitting children at ages 
four and five, too young to work on the farm, hoping to mold their minds before she lost her 
opportunity. 

In 1907 an Isaiah B. Hudnutt (or W. L. Hudnut) of New York came briefly to serve as 
principal of Snead Seminary, though Brasher continued as president. Brasher led and promoted 
the school, but did not teach as the principal did. The faculty of the McCleskey home and of 
the seminary steadily grew. 

On July 4, 1907, Anna Elder organized a big patriotic celebration for the whole town. 
More than 1,000 persons from the countryside came to see the cornerstone laid for the new 
McCleskey Hall. A local old lady and her crippled son sent “Big Blue,” their ox, and their 
wagon to help. Students hauled stones from the McCleskey Home Farms. A German stone cut- 
ter who lived on Sand Mountain, George Szamanski, built the chimney. 

The new building was much larger than the one that had burned. It was given its own 
engine to pump water and run the dynamo. A sewerage system was built at great cost, and this 
building had the first indoor toilet facilities and electrical power in Boaz. It was all brick and as 
fireproof as could be. Boaz city still had no sewerage system, water system, or electricity, but 
McCleskey Hall did. It was unbelievably luxurious. In the evenings, it beamed its electric rays 
through big windows to all the neighborhood. 

W. A. Scott, a student with a military background, organized the men students into drill 
companies. The women students also formed squads and learned to march. A band was 
formed, a mandolin club played, May Day was celebrated with great pageantry, and the school 
was fortified by a sense of tradition. 

In 1907, after eight hard years, Snead Seminary finally produced its first regular graduat- 
ing class. Seven girls and one boy received diplomas. The make-up of the class reflected the 
superior accommodations provided for girls, and reflected the fact that boys were simply too 
indispensable on farms to be allowed years away at school. The one boy was Joseph Brown, the 
son of a founding trustee. The boy proved to be an influential attorney and mayor of Boaz (see 
chapter 9). 

Under Brasher’s leadership, the religious character of Snead Seminary was formed. The 
school leaders were part of a holiness movement within the M. E. Church. Nothing was more 
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important than for students to be saved and sanctified. In 1908 Brasher raised money to finish 
and enlarge the main seminary classroom and office building. The flat roof was removed so 
that a third floor and impressive mansard roof could be added. A belfry dominated the front. 
He bought some decent classroom furniture, and Lee Elder no longer had to teach standing 
behind an up-turned gas can. 

But most important to Brasher was the main building’s chapel which was remodeled 
with a gallery and a heating system. An enormous mourner’s bench 24 feet long and 2 feet 
wide was the decorative and functional centerpiece of the chapel. At frequent prayer and 
preaching services and annual revivals, Brasher had the students and faculty kneeling at the 
mourner’s bench until their lives were transformed. 

Mrs. Elder and her staff began to lay down rules of behavior that maintained an outward 
display of the holiness students should have within. For girls, that meant very modest dress, no 
makeup and no adornments, no unsupervised contact with males, no walking about campus or 
town without a chaperone. For boys, the rules prohibited tobacco and alcohol. All residences 
were subject to examination at all times, to be certain that the highest morality was being 
observed. J. L. Brasher claimed that the students never even thought about going to a dance. 
Brasher believed that the entire town of Boaz was convicted by his preaching and that never a 
card game or dance blemished its streets as long as he was there. In fact, Snead Seminary truly 
was making an enormous impact on the morality of Boaz. School leaders stamped out legal 
liquor all the way into the next county by 1907, and even in 1998 Boaz was still free of liquor 
selling. The Baptist Church in Brasher’s era also watch-dogged its members strictly about 
drinking, dancing, and debts, and the Baptist women were as ardent about the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union as about their denominational work. Still, Brasher and flock may 
have gotten themselves a bit isolated in an ivory tower, not realizing that many Baptists and 
Southern Methodists would privately admit that they enjoyed a jolly dance or a flask of mail- 
order liquor at Christmas. 

Maybe the intense moral conflict is what kept the torch at Snead Seminary’s heels. In 
1908 the boys dorm was deliberately burned to the ground. School was out in June, and the 
building was unoccupied, but 36 rooms had to be found quickly for boys preparing to arrive for 
the next term. They were stacked into nearby small cottages (John H. Snead owned several in 
the neighborhood). 

The new brick McCleskey Home was usable for girls, and a dining room for the dis- 
persed boys was created in the basement. Furnishings for the beautiful home came in by train. 
Stylish and appropriate mission furniture for the library was furnished by the East Ohio 
Conference of the WHMS. From the Upper Iowa Conference came the first refrigerator. From 
a Mr. and Mrs. Robertson came ten dozen chairs. Formal dedication services were conducted 
in 1909 by Bishop W. E. Anderson. 

A private railroad car brought in dignitaries of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
including Mrs. O. P. McCarty of Cincinnati. She was the head of the Methodist Episcopal 
women’s bureau on mountain missions that provided so generously for Boaz. Her husband was 
a railroad official. Time and again Mrs. McCarty came to the rescue of Anna Elder and of 
Boaz. 
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About this time, the attitude of Boaz citizens seemed to become more hospitable toward 
Snead Seminary. In April the town citizens rallied to pay off all the debts of the school. Yet 
Brasher recognized that even the churches were not overly enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Elder and the women missionaries, however, shined on in their calling to bring 
good to the people of Sand Mountain. In 1908 an ally joined the faculty and devoted his life 
to betterment of Boaz. He was young Luther Franklin Corley, recently graduated from the 
Meridian Male College in Mississippi. That school was run by John Wesley Beeson, a kindred 
spirit of J. L. Brasher in the Methodist Episcopal holiness movement (the Beeson Divinity 
School of Samford University would much later be named in his memory). Corley’s attitude 
toward Christian education fit right into Snead Seminary, with the additional advantage that he 
was very intellectual. He would serve the school for 27 years, earning the title of “Dean.” And 
he would serve public education for 30 more years as principal, postmaster, and mayor. (See 
chapter 9.) 

Through teaching of Corley and Miss Annie Owens, and with the excellent example of 
Harriet Fink’s primary teaching, Snead Seminary was able to begin offering teacher certification 
courses in 1909. Snead turned out more qualified teachers than any other “normal school” in 
the county. For girls expecting to work in the business world, Mrs. Elder began offering classes 
in shorthand and typing. 

Mrs. O. P. McCarty and the WHMS were justly proud of their mission to Boaz, and she 
wrote that “no work of the Society paid a larger dividend on investment than the work among 
the mountaineers.” 

By 1910 Snead Seminary had 20 faculty members and 243 students. They came from a 
dozen states as far away as Nebraska and New York. At least 90 girls had scholarship aid from 
Mrs. Elder’s friends in northern states. Farm families out from Boaz were beginning to move 
into little houses in town, just so their children could attend Snead. The school was undeniably 
a major factor in the community. It was big enough to pose real danger. 

A few students returning to school after Christmas holidays in 1909 arrived sick. One 
young man was exposed to smallpox at the train depot in Decatur, as he returned to school. 
The problem was soon diagnosed by Dr. David Morton as smallpox, one of the most dreaded 
diseases of the era. Dr. Morton immediately put the entire McCleskey Hall under a flag of quar- 
antine. Mrs. Elder telegraphed Mrs. O. P. McCarty to send a special nurse, bed linen, and med- 
ical supplies. These arrived by the fastest possible train. Before the disease had run its course, 
80 to 85 students had contracted smallpox. Vaccinations were given to 100 students. Each bed 
was issued a jar of Vaseline from Ohio as well as other soothing ointments. 

Dr. Brasher daily stood outside the building and took dictation of students who wished 
to have letters written to their parents. Mrs. Elder worked inside tending the sick. She phoned 
Brasher one evening with a request for special prayer, for it appeared that some might die that 
night. His whole household went to their knees. In a while he telephoned back to Mrs. Elder, 
“Be of good cheer. No life will be lost.” It was so, and few scars remained after the ordeal. The 
epidemic was contained within McCleskey Hall, and the town of Boaz was spared any contami- 
nation. 

When the plague was quelled, Dr. Morton ordered the building to be fumigated with 
burning pots of formaldehyde. All the residents left the building for a day. When they 
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returned, they found that one of the smudgepots had broken, burning a hole through the floor. 
But miraculously, this time the fire had burned itself out with minimal damage. 

In 1911 Brasher was gently guided by educators in the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
devote himself to full-time evangelistic travels. Evangelism, not education, was his forte. 
Already he was on the road preaching most of the time, and he doubtless felt pressed to do this 
by the need to support his family. Although his salary from Snead Seminary was theoretically 
to be $800 a year, he actually was paid only about $400 in all those years, including the tuition 
granted his children. Brasher remained close to the school until his death past age 100, his 
family lived in Boaz, and he returned for another stint as pastor of the M. E. Church. 

For the next three years, Snead Seminary was under the management of L. F. Corley as 
academic principal and Anna D. Elder as “mother superior.” The school settled into the affec- 
tions of the community and grew in enrolment. 


The Nottingham School 


In 1913 Miss Florence A. Nottingham of Syracuse, New York left a bequest for building a 
school in Boaz. Her father, Henry Nottingham, notified Miss Harriet Fink that $883 was avail- 
able, provided the building be named for Mrs. Ellen Augusta Nottingham, mother of the 
deceased. Miss Fink proposed that the people of Boaz raise $1,000 for the building and she 
would raise a like amount elsewhere. Boaz responded warmly to Miss Fink’s idea and gave 
more than $2,000. The Methodists in her home state gave $1,000. With the total fund, Miss 
Fink built a primary school building. Lots were given by John H. Snead and by Anna D. Elder 
on College Avenue. The building completed in 1914 had two big classrooms on the first floor, a 
basement playroom, and living quarters on the second floor. In October 1914 the building and 
its playgrounds were dedicated debt free by Bishop Leete. Miss Fink convinced her sister Clara 
Dobson to join her as a teacher. (See chapter 8.) 

The Nottingham Primary School accommodated 60 children at first. Additional teachers 
were enlisted as it grew. The school was owned and nurtured by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society as a branch of the McCleskey Home. It not only brought a new quality of 
education for young children to the region, but it also served as a model school for teacher 
training purposes. 


Snead Seminary Reaches Maturity 


From 1911 until 1914, Dean Corley and Mrs. Elder ran the school successfully, except 
that they were not raising enough money to build new academic buildings. In 1914 anew 
president was enlisted for the seminary. He was Dr. William Fielder, a native of England who 
had headed M. E. universities in Oklahoma and Texas. He was a proven temperance campaign- 
er and fund-raiser. He was 63 years old and should have been contemplating retirement, but 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church had one last major task for the 
stately man with white handlebar moustache. 

Some people warned that Fielder would be in for a shock when he moved to Boaz. One 
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of his denominational friends in Chattanooga who had visited Snead Seminary warned him, 
“You will understand that you are beginning to deal with what might be termed the ‘raw mate- 
rial’ of humanity as possibly you have never as yet touched it. Sand Mountain is considered 
one of the garden spots of the nation. The people all through that section are eminently 
deserving but up to very recent years have been pitiably poor.” 

Soon the Methodist network put out the message,“Help Dr. Fielder house his mountain 
lads.” Fielder went north to raise $20,000. In 1916 the Eliza Pollock Lipe Home was built to 
serve as the residence hall for boys. It faced Mann Avenue to the North and stood between 
Walnut and Thompson Streets. Now Snead Seminary had three sides of a proper campus quad- 
rangle. Up to 100 students could be accommodated in the new dorm. 

Land was bought from Boaz pioneer Joel Morton, and W. W. Norton of New York was a 
major contributor. As construction neared the end, funds ran out. Fielder and trustee chair- 
man Bob McCleskey personally assumed debt for the completion. The dorm contained a 
library, chapel, dining room, and offices. No longer did the boys have to eat in the girls’ dorm 
basement. In their old dining hall in the McCleskey Home basement, the WHMS of Ohio 
beautifully equipped a domestic science laboratory and space to train teachers. 

Next the seminary bought a strip of land from the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in 
Ohio which it had obtained for McCleskey Hall. On it Dr. Fielder had an athletic field pre- 
pared and fenced. It was named Morton Park in honor of David Morton. 

In 1916 the WHMS gave Snead Seminary general administrative oversight of the 
Nottingham School. In 1918 Bob McCleskey suddenly had to move from Boaz to Gadsden to 
manage his businesses there, and by 1919 he was dead. Losing this caretaker who had protected 
the school from before its founding was tough. John H. Snead tried to compensate by 
announcing that he would give $15,000 to $25,000 to the school’s endowment. 

By this time, Fielder was actively raising money for a new administrative building and 
chapel. It was a long process. Meanwhile, Mrs. Carrie Murphy of Ohio become interested in 
the needs of little girls ages 6 to 14 who needed to attend Snead Seminary or Nottingham 
School, but had no place to live. She and a friend obtained a cottage north of the McCleskey 
Home and called it the Eldercot Cottage. They tended 24 little girls there for a year. Some of 
them were orphans or homeless. The WHMS adopted the venture and a second Eldercot 
Cottage was added with Mrs. Grove of Ohio and Miss McClane as housemothers. The Eldercot 
wing of Snead Seminary was dropped when Anna Elder retired, but Mrs. Murphy kept up one 
cottage as a personal project, giving 12 little girls a chance for schooling. 

In 1920 Snead Seminary was well enough established to organize its own alumni associa- 
tion. Carey Elder, son of the founding teachers, was elected president. In that same year, Dr. 
Fielder’s campaign for a new administration building showed some results. Through the 
Methodist Board of Home Missions, Dr. David Forsyth provided funds to get started. It was 
built around the old building, with side wings completed before the old building was demol- 
ished to make room for the central unit. 

Included in the complex was a huge new auditorium opened in 1921 and appropriately 
named Fielder Auditorium. It was to be a focal point of big events for Boaz. In 1922-1923, 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Maxwell of Boston, plus the Methodist Boards of Education and Home 
Missions, paid for completion of the administration building. 
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As soon as it was finished, Fielder went after another building—a gymnasium. In 1922 it 
was begun and in 1924-1925 it was completed at a cost of approximately $31,000. George 
Warren Brown of St. Louis gave 50 shares of stock in his shoe business to help with the fund. 

The new auditorium and the gym revolutionized life in Boaz. And so did William 
Fielder. Instead of keeping Snead Seminary aloof from the town, he set out to win friends in 
the town. He helped organize the town leaders into a Civitan Club and he served as the first 
president. With the new Fielder Auditorium, he launched a Lyceum Series, in which the semi- 
nary brought classical entertainments to town. Musicians, dramatists, and lecturers were fre- 
quently in reach now of the average Boaz citizen. Also the Fielder women taught music in their 
home, and it was not of the fa-so-la or shaped note variety exclusively known in Boaz until this 
time. 

The gym was said to be the first such athletic facility in Alabama north of Birmingham. 
With encouragement of Mrs. Luther Corley, a basketball team was immediately organized to 
play on the maple floor, and it won the 1925-1926 state championship. 

In 1927-1928, male students at last got permission to have a football team. It was grant- 
ed only because Luther Corley was working on his master’s degree at the University of Alabama. 
He watched Johnny Mack Brown make a touchdown for Alabama and decided that the team - 
work would be good training for Snead men. Price Chenault was the coach beginning in 1926. 
The city loved Snead athletics and athletes. The team initially chose the nickname “Yellow 
Jackets,” but popular opinion soon renamed them the “Praying Parsons.” The football team 
quickly gained strength and by 1938 held the state junior college championship. In 1930 Bill 
Battle was coach for the Snead Seminary teams. 

During the 1920s, Boaz had grown accustomed to the rhythm of Snead Seminary life. 
The town’s Rialto Theater cooperated with the school’s strict rules. If the faculty agreed that a 
movie was suitable for students to see, the theater roped off separate sections of seats for girl 
students and boy students. Chaperones marched the girls into the theater and kept them cor- 
doned off from the boys. 

Through a polite and sensitive vocabulary, Fielder and other school promoters tried 
never to let the ears of Boaz hear the vivid descriptions of poverty and isolation which they 
used to gain sympathy and money from donors in the north and west. In town, Fielder was a 
champion of civic pride. Boaz was a proud little town, and feelings flared on one or two occa- 
sions when they learned that Fielder had been trumpeting abroad the 12 percent illiteracy of 
their community, their barefoot overalled appearance, and their farm-dictated schools. Even if 
it was true. 

The school lost its suspicious reputation as a reform school for wayward girls. Instead it 
was known as the place to study, if you could afford it or get a scholarship. Each fall, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society sent in a corps of highly qualified new and former teachers 
from places like New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The town had grown used to their accents 
and their ways. Some liked the town and stayed for a lifetime. Each fall, more families moved 
to town for jobs and homes so their children could attend the best school available in the Sand 
Mountain area. Each fall, students from far and wide arrived to live on campus, and many 
married into the town permanently. Concerts, lectures, entertainments, plays, civic projects, 
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women’s clubs, and all the trappings of a refined city bubbled from the Snead campus and into 
the bloodstream of Boaz. 

As the city and campus continued to adjust to each other, major changes were taking 
place in the McCleskey Home system. Lee Elder’s health had completely failed, and he had 
long since left the school to his wife’s lead. In 1923 she retired to take care of him. Mrs. Ella 
Owens was sent by the WHMS to succeed her as matron of the McCleskey Home until 1927, 
and then Mrs. F. A. Hendricks and husband took over. Mrs. Elder’s retirement brought to an 
end the Eldercot Cottages which were a sort of orphanage for little girls. The McCleskey Home 
Farms which had supplied food for the school and jobs for the students were sold, probably to 
gain revenue for other projects of the school. Miss Fink announced the closing of the 
Nottingham School for 1924, when the new Boaz Public School was expected to open with 
proper provision for all the children of town. 

Anna Davis Elder laid down the journal she had laboriously kept from 1899 until 1923. 
The record had been written. She had brought more than 1,900 girls to Boaz to start seeing the 
world through books and refined culture. They had gone out as missionaries abroad, social 
workers in the United States, teachers all over Alabama, and makers of the better homes around 
Boaz. She had earned all the exaltation and awe the community felt for her. 

After her husband died, she returned to a reduced load of teaching junior high school 
grades for Snead Seminary. She lived to see this responsibility completely assumed by the pub - 
lic school by 1931. She lived to see the school have to buy back part of the McCleskey Home 
Farms in 1933, through a gift from Mrs. Florence Collins of Havana, Illinois. The farm was 
now known as the Stewart Farm of 81 acres, and Snead dubbed it the Sunshine Farm. 

After Anna Elder helped break ground for the Boaz High School building in 1936, she 
laid down her life’s work and was buried in Hillcrest Cemetery. Boaz was an entirely different 
place from the backward little village she had adopted in 1899. 

William Fielder also ended his labors for Boaz and Snead. In 1930 he went north for his 
annual fund-raising trip against doctor’s orders. On return he soon had to be hospitalized in 
Birmingham with heart trouble. During Fielder’s months away from active service, Dean L. F. 
Corley ran the school. It was the beginning of the Great Depression. People were in a bad 
mood, and lack of discipline at the school caused troubles in town. Fielder made it through 
commencement in 1931, but the trustees then had to accept his third attempt at resigning. His 
tenure as president had lasted 16 years. He was 79 when he left Boaz to reside in Birmingham 
near his doctor. Like Mrs. Elder, he died in 1936. 


Snead Junior College and Snead Academy 


Would the founders’ dream for a college ever be realized? Yes, said the Methodist Board 
of Education in 1929. Not realizing that an economic slump was ahead, a research committee 
aided by the University of Chicago surveyed Snead. They reported that more than 400,000 per- 
sons lived within 50 miles of Snead Seminary and there was no college. Snead had the campus, 
the geographic position, the reputation to be a junior college. The Methodist Episcopal General 
Board of Education was willing to endorse and support it in their continuing strategy to pro- 
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vide education in the south. Snead Seminary was enrolling approximately 450 students each 
year and had to turn away numerous applicants. 

Fielder was all for the junior college, but he warned that Boaz support would have to be 
enlisted. His last report in 1931 said that if all the buildings and people of Snead were to disap- 
pear one night, Boaz would look like a deserted village. “Yet the people of Boaz do not proper- 
ly appreciate the school,” he lamented. “It has saved them tens of thousands in high school edu- 
cation and has spent hundreds of thousands in the local economy. A few people have indicated 
their willingness to help with becoming a junior college, but others will have to be enlisted.” 

Joseph D. Pruett, the Dr Pepper bottler, was now the chairman of trustees. In consulta- 
tion with M. E. education authorities, the trustees chose Conway Boatman as the next president 
of Snead Seminary. He was given a mandate to turn the school into a junior college. 

Boatman came from Des Moines, Iowa, but he was returning home when he arrived in 
1931. He had been in the class of 1911 at Snead, married J. L. Brasher’s niece, earned the A.B. 
degree at Asbury College, the M.A. at Columbia, and been a Methodist missionary in 
Jubbulpore, India. He had toured the world and received a D.D. degree from Drew University. 
His specialty was junior college leadership. 

Boatman started his presidency with the essential annual tour to raise money in the west. 
He soon found that the nation was in no condition to fund a new junior college. Yet there were 
advances on campus. The Snead Chimes, student newspaper, got its start. The McCleskey 
Home moved toward consolidation with the seminary as a whole. Boatman pushed on, and 
thus lost the support of the faculty and most importantly Dean L. FE Corley. So intense was the 
internal dispute that the Methodist Board of Education sent in a committee to investigate. They 
found that the Snead trustees had lost confidence in Boatman, feeling that he had insisted on 
the change to junior college status too vigorously. Boatman was cautioned to put on the brakes 
and to win back the support of Corley and the trustees. 

Boatman’s big problem might have been with the Boaz city fathers, whom he did not 
know. The Boaz public had assumed responsibility only for the first six grades of schooling. 
Snead was still teaching grades 7-12. The new president had the idea that the lower grades 
would be phased out as the junior college was phased in, but Boaz in the grips of a financial dis- 
aster could not move fast enough. 

The gap was bridged by Dean Corley, who won a seat with the town council. He gradual- 
ly guided the council to lay groundwork to establish public junior high grades and to build 
facilities for a high school. Until that was in sight, Snead could not launch the junior college 
without wrecking the education of city children. (See chapter 10.) 

At last in 1934, Boaz civic leaders endorsed the idea of Snead becoming a junior college. 
They learned that the Methodist hierarchy and also the regional accreditation officials would 
not approve the change until $200,000 in endowment was in hand. Boatman had the promise 
of half that amount, and Boaz was to help raise the rest. 

Snead engaged the Southern Financial Campaign Bureau of Birmingham to conduct a 
formal fund-raising campaign. After a year’s effort, the results showed strong support for the 
college from Methodist donors outside the state, but only a pittance, about 3 percent of the 
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total, came from citizens of Boaz. Even the local trustees were not giving—and probably they 
couldn't in face of local bank failures that year. The consultant recommended that the board 
of trustees be enlarged. 

The year 1935 was the big turning point in history of the school. Considering the finan- 
cial climate of the region, it was amazing that funds were sufficient for the Snead Seminary to 
take the giant step of re-chartering itself as Snead Junior College in 1935. Founders Day was 
celebrated on campus, with Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer as guest of honor. This marked the beginning 
of Annie Merner Pfeiffer’s very important role in the history of Snead. 

She was a native of Canada, born 1860, who married Henry Pfeiffer of Pennsylvania in 
1882. In St. Louis, Missouri, he entered the wholesale drug business and in 1901 founded 
Pfeiffer Chemical Co. He purchased the William R. Warner Co. of Philadelphia and New York. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer were keenly interested in the philanthropies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. She represented him in service on boards of numerous Methodist colleges. 
Together their contributions to various philanthropies amounted to more than $40 million. 

Her first gift to Snead was approximately $100,000 for the endowment campaign. It was 
by far the largest contribution received at Snead or in the town up to that time. Snead leaders 
invited the town’s businesses to close so that all merchants and others could attend ceremonies 
honoring Mrs. Pfeiffer and enjoy a free lunch. Mrs. Pfeiffer gave money for a president’s home 
to be constructed across from the campus. It was a handsome two-story brick home in 
Georgian style. 

With the funds in hand, Snead purchased new equipment amounting to approximately 
$25,000. Most of it related to building trades, industrial arts, and vocational training imple- 
ments, for the college intended to feature this sort of training in its future curriculum. 

Snead completed transfer of junior high school grades to the public school, and Boaz 
opened the first class of the Boaz High School for 1935. Snead planned to phase out high 
school long range, but in the meantime continued to operate Snead Academy as the high school 
division. Boatman named L. E Corley as principal of the Academy division, and selected 
Sherman Smith as dean of the junior college. Corley was clearly miffed at being passed over 
for the promotion and losing his title in the process. 

Corley quit Snead but was warmly welcomed as superintendent of city public education 
and as first principal for the newly reborn Boaz High School. At about the same time, the 
majority of faculty members resigned from Snead. E. E. Moody joined the staff as instructor 
and became the business manager. 

Whereas the Snead enrolment as a high school in 1929-1930 had been 638, enrolment 
plunged to 204 by 1932-1933, then to 199 in 1935-1936. It was a critical period, but in 1936 the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools accredited the high school division. 
Snead put a school bus on the road to bring in students. The first college annual yearbook was 
published, and Snead became the first junior college in Alabama to have a course of study for 
elementary teachers approved by the state Department of Education. The latter improvement 
met a need in Marshall County, where it was estimated that half of the teachers lacked minimal 
requirement for their posts. 
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In 1938 the college assumed full management and responsibility for the McCleskey 
Home, phasing out the support of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Yet the WHMS sent 
in a final detachment of teachers for that school year. Jeanette Hall, senior in the Academy, 
designed the school seal. 

In December 1938 Conway Boatman resigned to become president of Union College in 
Barbourville, Kentucky. He had led the school through the Great Depression without debt; he 
had accomplished his assignment of bringing it to junior college status. He left $200,000 in 
endowment and plans for a library. 

The general Methodist Board of Education and the local trustees agreed on Dr. Joseph 
Warren Broyles as the next president. Dean Sherman Smith was acting president until Broyles 
arrived June 1, 1939. The new president had been chairman of the department of philosophy 
and social ethics at Hamline University. Born in 1901, he held the first earned Ph.D. degree of 
any Snead president. He had studied at Oxford University in England. He was formally inau- 
gurated in December 1939. 

He found an dwindling enrolment of 165 students and decided to branch out. He 
immediately got invited to preach at the Baptist Church and sent the Snead Choir to the Baptist 
Church to give a concert. The college began offering courses leading to the B.S. degree in agri- 
culture. A gift from the Kresge Foundation made possible the purchase of 60 additional acres 
for the Sunshine Farm in 1941. 

Broyles took the plans drawn for his predecessor by Odis Clay Poundstone, architect in 
Atlanta, and prepared to build a library. He found funds for the building and for some endow- 
ment for its operation from W. W. Norton of Winona Minnesota, who gave $25,000; from Mrs. 
Henry Pfeiffer of New York, from Mrs. George B. Stewart, and from others. Norton had been 
a friend of William Fielder. He had offered a $50 prize in gold to the outstanding student each 
year since 1923. 

The new Norton Library opened in November 1940. It was the first building in Boaz 
exclusively for library purposes. McCleskey Home and Pollock Lipe Hall had held libraries of 
several thousand volumes, but this time the collection was administered by a full-time librarian, 
Miss Annis E. Smith. The plaque on the building announced that it was “Norton Public 
Library.” A children’s reading room and the entire collection were actively advertised to the 
community as being open for their use. When the library was dedicated in April 1941, its cost 
was reported at $40,000.00. It was endowed for $50,000, compliments of Mrs. Pfeiffer. 

In 1940, as scheduled, Snead Academy closed its classes. Records later compiled indicat- 
ed that 1200 students were graduated from Snead Academy. 

In 1941 Snead was accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools for 
the first time as a junior college. 

Basketball and football were the best things about Snead, in the opinions of many Boaz 
citizens who packed the campus for games. In 1938 and in 1939 Coach Red Lawson led the 
Praying Parsons to victory as the state junior college football champs. In four years Lawson’s 
team lost only two games to Alabama teams. 

Although announcement was never made, the understanding around town was that Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s gifts were conditioned on discontinuation of football in 1941. The launch of World 
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War II, and the removal of men students to the war fronts, made football impossible anyway. 
Red Lawson was tapped from among 400 applicants to head athletics at the Air University in 
Montgomery, and later he was the beloved coach at Georgia. 

In 1942 Pfeiffer Hall, a new dormitory for 60 women students, was opened at a cost of 
$100,000. Mrs. Pfeiffer again visited Boaz in her private railroad car. At that time 296 students 
had graduated from the junior college, and 100 of those had gone on to senior college. Fifty 
students in junior college had been in training for Christian ministry or service. 

Dr. Broyles resigned effective July 1, 1942, to be president of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College. He took business manager E. E. Moody with him. 

As he left, Dr. Festus M. Cook arrived as president. A native of Birmingham, Cook held 
the M.A. degree from the University of Alabama. He held an honorary doctorate from Athens 
College and had done graduate study at Colorado State University. He had been principal of 
Fairfield High School in Birmingham but most recently taught economics and sociology at 
Florence State Teacher’s College. 

Enrolment hovered at 160 and could not advance because of wartime conditions. Ninety 
percent of the students came from a 50-mile radius. 

Community-oriented music became a significant outreach of the college. Dr. Frank M. 
Church, gifted composer and conductor, headed the music department. A community choir 
and two children’s choirs functioned in the early 1940s. When Mrs. Pfeiffer came for dedica- 
tion of Pfeiffer Hall in 1943, Church played for her a composition whose notes were the letters 
of her name. The old Lyceum series of classical performers was revived in the mid 1940s, 
bringing artists of note to Boaz. 

The trustee board was enlarged to include non-Methodists and out-of-towners. One of 
them, philanthropist Erskine Ramsay of Birmingham, made a gift to help with renovation of 
such buildings as Pollock Lipe Hall. George W. Cox, a Baptist, was on the board. Trustees 
continued to be elected, however, by the Methodist North Alabama Conference which owned 
the college with the General Board of Education of the Methodist Church. Cook tried to get 
the campus ready for a postwar influx of male students. In 1946 Snead obtained federal gov- 
ernment funding to re-fit McCleskey Hall for 20 families of veterans, to help meet the housing 
shortage. By fall 1946 76 veterans were studying at Snead, and overall enrolment crept upward. 

Flight training was introduced in 1947 with approval of the Veterans Administration. 
Engineering courses were introduced. Still, enrolment could not top 355 prior to 1950. Funds 
were very tight, and in 1952 Snead discontinued all sports. Instead, evening classes were intro- 
duced, hoping to appeal to the workers of the community. Emmett Plunkett, the coach who 
had made Snead basketball the champs of the Southeastern Junior College tournament in 1951, 
found a new coaching job at Boaz High School. Later three men on his championship team 
were named to the Alabama High School Sports Hall of Fame. 

One barrier to attracting students was the old-fashioned code of conduct governing resi- 
dential students. As late as 1947, a woman student was not permitted to ride in an automobile 
with a male unless chaperoned by a teacher. 

Marking the school’s academic aspirations, in 1952 a chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, 
national scholastic honor society for junior colleges, was installed on campus. A business 
department was opened in 1954. 
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Festus Cook resigned in 1954 to become director of public relations for a life insurance 
company in Montgomery. He had been active in Civitan of Boaz and statewide. He was popu- 
lar and the school was appreciated in town, but it was not growing. Only 86 students were 
enrolled in 1954, and debts had grown to $65,000. 

Virgil Bowden McCain took on the headaches as the next president in 1954. He had 
been public relations director at Huntingdon College, a Methodist school in Montgomery. He 
held a M.A. degree from the University of Alabama and had studied at Harvard and in France. 
He had won the support of Methodists statewide when serving as superintendent of the 
Methodist Children’s Home in Selma. 

He quickly tried to diversify the curriculum to fit the demands. Home economics class- 
es were reopened. In September 1954 extension courses were offered at First Methodist Church 
of Gadsden and of Albertville. 

In 1955 his strategy was revealed—to concentrate on non-residential students who com- 
muted by day. With patched-together support, he got four old buses on the roads. Each day 
they ran a scheduled route to bring students from a 60-mile radius anchored by Gadsden, 
Guntersville, Oneonta, and Fort Payne. Enrolment inched up to 255. School spirit was revived 
when McCain announced in October 1955 that the school would resume intercollegiate basket- 
ball. William Jenkins, history professor and dean of students, coached the team until 1956, 
when the popular Emmett Plunkett returned to his old post with the Parsons. In the years until 
his retirement in 1978, Plunkett coached 100 players who went on to sign with senior colleges. 
By 1959 he had won the Dixie Conference Championship for three years, the top Southeastern 
region championship in 1958, and tenth in the national ranking in 1958. 

It took McCain until 1957 to eliminate the debts. He won popularity with students in 
1956 by legalizing dancing on campus (which must have set the founders to spinning in their 
graves at Hillcrest Cemetery). The deteriorating campus was spruced up with war-surplus sup- 
plies. Student work days spread cheap paint around the campus. “Operation Shoestring” was 
his program. 

In 1957 the walls of old McCleskey Hall came tumbling down. In its place arose the first 
new building on campus since 1942, a small student center and cafeteria that was begun in April 
1959 and occupied in 1960. During construction, students ate in a temporary shelter made 
from war-surplus buildings, painted inside with 80 cents worth of white stencil ink. 

As soon as the $80,000 new student center was functioning, and enrolment was nearing 
500, McCain was snatched away to be president of Athens College, Methodist school on the 
other side of the state. 

John P. Tyson was named president effective July 1, 1959. He came from being executive 
secretary of the Kate Duncan Smith DAR School on the other side of Marshall County at Grant. 
He held bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University of Alabama. The Kate Duncan 
Smith campus was larger and more expensive than Snead’s, and Tyson was determined to make 
Snead grow. 

Tyson continued construction of the student center and he proceeded to build Elder 
Hall, a new dormitory which opened in 1963. When it opened to take care of the resident pop- 
ulation (now much reduced from early days), the Eliza Pollock Lipe Dormitory was to 
be leveled. 
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In basketball, Snead continued its streak of fame. The 1960-1961 team was Emmett 
Plunkett’s best, losing only one game and taking the Dixie Conference title. The team played in 
the national play-offs. Billy Rob Ingram and Harold Morris were named as All-America play- 
ers. In 1963 Snead had a winning baseball team, capturing the Dixie Conference baseball cham- 
pionship. The basketball team began being hampered by the old gym, which was five feet short- 
er than intercollegiate regulations. In the middle of the 1968-1969 season, Emmett Plunkett 
had to stop coaching because of health problems, but he remained as athletic director. John 
Kitchens took the coaching job. 

In 1962 the city deeded to Snead five acres valued at $40,000. The land extended the 
northwest corner of campus with the old city football field, lighted tennis courts, and commu- 
nity house, all of which the school kept open to the public as long as needed. 

The big need on the horizon was for a new classroom building especially for science 
courses. Macon Roberts, local merchant, took the helm of a campaign to raise $10,000 locally 
for the new building, whose total cost was estimated at $175,000. L. EF Corley Sr., old reliable 
friend of the school, was now chairman of the trustees. 

The local campaign succeeded, but the building plans were sidelined in 1965 by a nation- 
al controversy on civil rights. Tyson expected that Snead would qualify for federal government 
money for the building. When the government required that the college guarantee compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964, agreeing to admit Negro students, trustees balked. In May 
1965 the trustees unanimously declined to sign compliance agreements and declined to inte- 
grate the school racially. 

It appeared that all hope for a science building was lost, but Claude M. Elrod, a trustee 
who was the town’s biggest industrialist, stepped forward with the necessary funds. Within 
days, cornerstone ceremonies for the Claude M. Elrod Science Building were held. It was stated 
that he had made the second largest contribution in the history of the school. Building cost was 
by then estimated at $300,000. The building was occupied in 1965. 

Tyson continued to explore plans to build a new gymnasium, and he asked the alumni to 
raise money to add a Joe Starnes Memorial Chapel to the student center. The 103-seat chapel 
was completed in 1964. 

The controversy about integration and federal compliance broke the health of L. EF. 
Corley, who died in July. Continued unrest brought down a special committee of Bishop W. 
Kenneth Goodson to study the place of Snead in Methodist higher education. The committee 
convened on campus in October 1966. 

The situation inevitably caused hard feelings. And there were other pressures working 
against the school. Costs had escalated but contributions had not. Northeast Alabama Junior 
College opened in nearby Rainsville and competed for Snead’s commuters. Students com- 
plained that it cost more to attend Snead than to attend the big state universities. Enrolment 
dropped below 200 for the school year 1965-1966. 

In April 1967 John Tyson returned to his old job at Kate Duncan Smith School. Jesse 
Culp, editor of the Sand Mountain Reporter, was named acting president. 

In August 1967 the trustees selected a new chairman, Claude M. Elrod. The trustees 
called for Virgil McCain to return to the post he had successfully held as president 1954-1959. 
He was then president of a college in Nebraska. He was back on the job by August 1967. 
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Snead State Junior College 


The trustees had been busy negotiating a major shift in the destiny of Snead. As of 
October 1, 1967, the school became Snead State Junior College. Governor Lurleen B. Wallace 
signed the takeover bill into law August 31. The North Alabama Conference of the Methodist 
Church gave up ownership. The new president Virgil McCain and the Marshall County legisla- 
tive delegation were given credit for the change. 

The local press blasted the old administration for “apathy, indecision, and administrative 
aimlessness.” Dean E. E. Moody retorted that the change had been in process for 18 months 
under the old administration. 

Snead was a newcomer to the fast-growing junior college system of Alabama, but it took 
its place as the oldest institution in the system and the only one that was fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. It was the only pre-established school to be 
adopted into the junior college system. It had a traditional campus and a heritage quite differ- 
ent from newly created colleges in the junior system. Funds that the Methodist Church had 
been providing were small and student tuition was expected to replace that segment of the 
budget. 

Over the next six years Snead felt its way into a changed culture and academic format. 
Instead of being the character-building liberal arts school for Christian service which the 
Methodists had wanted, it became a community service and vocational school. Instead of try- 
ing to serve the entire Methodist denomination, it limited its focus to the immediate vicinity. 
McCain articulated four areas of concentration for Snead as a state college: (1) whatever the 
community wants; (2) adult education, GED high school equivalency training, and skill devel- 
opment; (3) evening classes; and (4) terminal education instead of preparation for transfer to a 
four-year college. 

Snead had to pass accreditation standards for its new status. In 1968 the Boaz city coun- 
cil voted $2,500 to help the school purchase additional land needed to meet accreditation rules. 
Snead again instituted evening classes. Management seminars for business owners were taught 
in conjunction with the federal Small Business Administration in Arab, Guntersville, and Boaz. 

Campus improvements continued. The old Pollock Lipe Hall was demolished as 
planned to make room for a 300-car parking lot. The age of the student auto had dawned on 
campus. Both the city of Boaz and the college participated in paving the parking area. 

Building of a new gym was of great interest to college and community. At last in August 
1972 the long-discussed building got underway. The cost was projected at $820,000. The state 
provided $770,000, and local entities provided $50,000. The city council participated in the 
contributions. 

The old 1925 gym was replaced by the new in 1973. Not until 1979 was it named the 
Emmett Plunkett-Lurleen B. Wallace Gymnasium. Already the new athletic field was named for 
Emmett Plunkett upon his retirement in 1978. The new gym seated 3,100 spectators. 

In 1974 state funds were approved for remodeling the 1925 gym as a student center and 
book store. 

For the next few years, McCain concentrated less on buildings and more on adjusting the 
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curriculum to bring in students. In August 1972 Snead became the first community college in 
the southeast to sponsor a Retired Senior Volunteer Program. It served the 8,100 persons in the 
county who were older than age 60. Snead began to offer free courses to senior citizens, and a 
12-passenger bus was purchased to transport them. In 1974 a “Sampling College” program gave 
adults a chance to attend without penalty, to develop skills and courage to enroll for extended 
courses. 

The college began the “Tri-operative Plan,” a three-way contract among student, profes- 
sor, and industry employer in which the student could be employed and earn academic credits. 
In the early 1970s Snead was offering classes in skiing, river boat music, and emergency medical 
training. 

In 1974 a popular new music group, the College Street Singers, was organized under 
direction of Rebecca Moore Lancaster. 

In 1975 a veterinary technology program was introduced, the first and only of its kind in 
the state. The Marshall County Child Development Center was set up February 1, 1975, in 
cooperation with the Top of Alabama Regional Council of Governments. Snead managed the 
centers in Boaz and Guntersville. A degree in real estate was begun in the same year. 

The college began operating a shelter workshop for handicapped residents. This explo- 
sion in activities and academic services pumped up enrolment. In 1975 the enrolment count 
was approximately 2,500. There were 800 veterans enrolled. Snead College was listed with 
some U.S. embassies abroad as a school hospitable to international students. 

In the mid 1970s approximately 100 students from abroad settled into dormitories on 
campus. At first, when the foreigners were few, the townspeople were fascinated by them, 
treated them like dignitaries, and went out of their way to make them feel at home. But some 
inter-cultural misunderstandings marred the situation. In 1976 some students claimed that 
Boaz police were refusing to protect them from assaults and thefts. The situation became so 
unpleasant that Snead backed away from international recruitment for a while. 

Virgil McCain kept reminding Boaz that the college was one of its best assets. In 1973 he 
stressed that the school budget exceeded $1.7 million, most of which was spent in the local area. 
That budget was a tremendous growth from the $355,000 budget of 1966-1967, when the 
school entered the state junior college system. In the 1970s, the total number of college 
employees exceeded 142. 

It was time for more new buildings. McCain agitated for several months before funds 
were found for a new library. It was to be more than a traditional library, and would be called a 
Learning Resource Center. The large building was funded by a grant of $450,000 from the 
Appalachian Regional Commission and also a state grant of $400,000 from a bond issue. 
Construction started in late summer 1975. 

The phenomenal progress and growth of Snead College were momentarily interrupted in 
1976 when a college employee accused President Virgil McCain for misuse of government 
grants. Auditors arrived from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and all 
charges were dropped. Two years later, in failing health, McCain resigned as president effective 
July 10, 1978. He consulted with the acting president until the end of the year, when his resig- 
nation was final. 
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As a memorial to McCain’s leadership, the State Board of Education named the new 
library the Virgil B. McCain Jr. Learning Resource Center. Occupied early in 1977, the new 
center introduced several new learning technologies to Snead and to Boaz. 

In July 1978 William H.“Bill” Osborn was appointed acting president of Snead. He start- 
ed duties immediately, and then he was named by the State Board of Education permanently to 
the post in September. Osborn had been working for the State Department of Education as 
director of post-secondary and continuing education. He had previously served as teacher and 
dean of instruction at Northeast Junior College at Rainsville until 1972. That school was one of 
Snead’s closest competitors. Osborn also was dean of instruction and acting president at 
Calhoun Community College. He held the doctorate from Auburn University. 

In November 1978, a farewell dinner was hosted for Virgil McCain by Bill Osborn and by 
Claude Elrod, who chaired the advisory board which replaced the trustee board when the state 
reorganized the junior colleges. Elrod took the occasion to remind Boaz, “Snead is the best 
industry Boaz has today.” He also thanked Dr. and Mrs. McCain for “saving Snead State twice 
and Athens College twice.” 

The art annex of the college cafeteria building was completed in 1979. Previously, classes 
had been conducted in the basement of Norton Library. Osborn announced plans to build an 
all- new music building. Construction got underway in 1979 and the building was occupied in 
1980. In 1992, just prior to his retirement, the music building was named the Glenn Maze 
Music Building. Maze had begun as a music instructor in 1950 and became head of the music 
department. Later he was dean of instruction and dean of students. Music continued to be 
one of the most popular attractions at Snead. A jazz band was playing by 1980, under direction 
of Herman Johnson. 

Under Osborn’s leadership, Snead learned to cooperate with tightening controls and 
competition as state agencies coordinated the junior colleges. He found a way forward in such 
situations as a ruling that junior colleges must close off-campus extension centers. He immedi- 
ately shut down Snead operations in Arab, Blountsville, Oneonta, and West End, when the next 
quarter ended in 1979. But in a few months, in June 1980, centers reopened in Guntersville and 
Oneonta, to serve more than 300 students. 

Lola Tidwell Dees and Tiny Tidwell Strauss, sisters who were Snead Seminary alumnae, 
established an endowed scholarship fund in 1979 with an initial contribution of $30,000. Asa 
result, college officials launched a scholarship fund drive under direction of Joan Osborn, direc- 
tor of Snead’s scholarship programs. The fund grew by more than $500,000. During the 1980s 
many scholarship funds were established. Claude Elrod donated his home to the college in 
1981. Revenue from rent of the house and cash donations by Elrod and his friends funded the 
Claude M. Elrod Endowment Scholarship. His widow, Nerine Brock Elrod, contributed to that 
fund and also made gifts for renovation of the science building, alumni house, administration 
building, cafeteria, gymnasium, and Elrod house. She also donated a $35,000 grand piano to 
the college. 

Hoyt Parker, a 1927 graduate of Snead Seminary, scheduled a meeting with Dr. Osborn 
in 1985, suggesting that he would like to contribute to Snead through a foundation. The college 
established the Snead State Junior College Foundation. Parker donated more than $200,000 
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over several years for maintenance and renovation. His estate of more than $800,000 was 
donated to the college at his death in January 1994. 

Conflicts occurred when Snead desired to expand its technical division starting January 
1980. Alabama Technical College in Gadsden opposed the idea as competitive. The Alabama 
Commission on Higher Education approved the idea of a technical division for Snead in May 
1980, but other agencies turned it down. Osborn expected the costs to be defrayed by local 
industries. His vision was that job training through the technical division would have a positive 
effect on the area economy, which was rapidly shifting toward an industrial base. 

Ultimately Snead made a major leap in the direction of technical job training. In 1983 
the Tennessee Valley Authority built training centers at Snead and at one other state junior col- 
lege. The program emphasized the construction trades. It began in June 1984. Also in 1984 
new agriculture programs were begun with James Parrish as instructor. One specialty was in 
poultry science which served the burgeoning poultry industry on Sand Mountain. 

The veterinary technology program was nationally accredited in 1980 under leadership 
of Dr. R. M. Creel, head of the animal health tech department. The vet program got its own 
building in 1984, at a cost of $250,000.00. Previously the program had operated out of a base- 
ment. The new center included a diagnostic lab which worked as a branch of the Auburn 
University vet school. In 1994 the vet program received the seal of approval from the Alabama 
Veterinary Medical Association and the Alabama Academy of Veterinary Practice. Dr. Glenn 
Sexton was director of the program at this time. 

An engineering technology program began in 1985. Fire science was added in the same 
year. The engineering classes were divided into two tracks, electronics and engineering design. 

Snead started offering Saturday classes in August 1981. 

Snead reinstated women’s sports in June 1979, after a lapse of fifty years. Girls’ basketball 
made its debut at the beginning of the 1979-1980 season. Marty Bryson was the first coach, 
succeeded by Craig Roden. Sports historians reminded fans that in 1926 the girls’ basketball 
team had placed second in the state tournament, playing against four-year colleges. Women’s 
softball was introduced by Coach Roden beginning with the spring 1984 season. Lisa Wilson of 
Boaz was the first player signed. Men’s baseball coach in that same year was Thomas Wesley, a 
graduate of Snead, Stilman, and Alabama A and M, who played professional baseball with the 
Cincinnati Reds. 

In 1987 Shelley Carter, a 6-foot pivot for the Snead women’s team, was named one of the 
top ten junior college players in the nation. She was on the All-American first team consisting 
of both men and women players. She took the Lady Parsons to seventh place in the Junior 
College Women’s National Championship in March 1987. 

The year 1990 was the highlight of Snead sports history. In March the men’s basketball 
team won its first state championship in 29 years. Gil Riddle was the coach. Just 24 hours 
later, with John Kitchens as coach, Snead’s Lady Parsons won the state championship in 
women’s basketball. This was the third state championship for the team and for Coach 
Kitchens. 

In 1981 the Snead Parsonettes had been organized as a dance team. It entertained the 
crowds during Snead basketball half-times. 
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After the McCain Learning Resources Center was opened, the old Norton Library stood 
vacant for a few years. Then Joan Osborn, wife of the president, developed the idea of Norton 
Hall serving as a museum for the school and city. In May 1986 the Snead Archives and 
Museum opened in the space. It included Snead College memorabilia and more. It attracted a 
large collection of Gospel music archives, including the first printing press and typesetting 
equipment for the Stamps-Baxter music company. Another important collection was the 
notable rock, fossil, and geological collection of Preston Watts, an alumnus who became a civil 
engineer at Redstone Arsenal. The archival building was open to the public for tours and for 
research. 

In 1987 Snead hosted the first annual session of the Alabama School of Gospel Music. 
Truman E. Glassco, a local public school principal whose wife Bobbie Glassco was a dean at 
Snead, was president of a group that sponsored the school. The lead director was Tom Powell, 
oldest son of G. T. Speer and wife, founders of the famous Speer Family. His parents, Edwin 
and Rosa Nell Speer Powell, had lived in Boaz. The school was an annual event as late as 1998, 
helping to preserve a local musical tradition that Snead helped to launch by hosting singing 
schools 80 years earlier. 

A new English department building was opened in May 1989. It was named for William 
H. Osborn, the president of Snead. 


Snead State Community College 


The year 1992 brought two significant changes to Snead College. The name and purpose 
were changed. Renamed as Snead State Community College, the school met state qualifications 
for offering technical and occupational courses related to industry needs. The change was 
approved in May 1992. 

At the same time, the Tom Bevill Continuing Education Center opened on campus. 
Congressman Bevill had secured appropriation of $4.5 million through the TVA for building 
the continuing education center. The center was built in two phases. The first phase got start- 
edin January 1990. The building included an auditorium that seated more than 1,300 and 
dining facilities for serving meals prepared by outside caterers to 500 persons. The building 
was an immediate hit in the community. As TVA chairman Marvin Runyon had predicted at 
the 1990 groundbreaking, it was used as an area convention center and trade show site, as well 
as for continuing education purposes. A barrage of cultural and entertainment events kept the 
auditorium booked well in advance. In less than two years Snead College had hosted 140 cul- 
tural events in the center. 

Cooper Industries, parent company of Wagner Brake, a local industry, gave grants of 
$10,000 in each of three years. The money was for adding technical classes such as engineering 
tech, engineering design, computer science tech, air conditioning-refrigeration, and welding. 

The technical division in 1994 added classes in landscape management, pharmacy tech- 
nology, industrial maintenance technology, electrical engineering technology and computer 
assisted drafting. Classes were available day and night. 

Phase two of the Continuing Education Center added a projection room, classrooms, 
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and computer labs to the complex. The center was understandably named for Congressman 
Bevill, because his leadership in governmental circles had secured much support for Snead. 

The next phase of the continuing education center funded through the TVA came to be 
called the Chalmus Weathers Business Building, dedicated in 1993. It was named for an alum- 
nus and community activist who had become executive director of the Boaz Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A few months later, in 1994, Snead was able to purchase the old National Guard Armory 
which had been de-activated. The college paid $125,000 for the building and two acres, and 
several technical classes were moved to the spacious site, after the state advanced $75,000 to out- 
fit the building. 

In 1995 Boatman Hall, the president’s mansion built during the Boatman administra- 
tion, was turned into an alumni center. 

A new baseball diamond was completed in 1993, under leadership of Coach Gerry 
Ledbetter. Previously the team had been forced to use the Boaz High School diamond. Golf 
was reinstated in 1994 after a lapse of just a few months when former coach Luke Worthy 
retired. Bob Duke was the new part-time coach named December 1994, but financial cutbacks 
eliminated the program in 1996. 

By 1995, all sports had to be scaled back at Snead. The basketball coach position became 
half-time. Craig Roden resigned to take a full-time post elsewhere, and Jim Williams, alumnus 
who had coached at Douglas and Boaz High Schools, took the part-time position. John 
Kitchens coached part-time in women’s sports, Gerry Ledbetter coached part-time in men’s 
baseball, and Billy Smothers coached part-time in softball. 

Although Snead had long ago dropped its official religious identification, its sports teams 
retained the name “Parsons.” 

Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, Snead’s cheerleaders competed successfully in the 
Universal Cheerleading Association’s national championships. In 1995 they made Snead the 
first junior college in history to win the national championship. In 1996 they placed third in 
the junior college division. In 1997 they took second place. Libby Otinger Bates was coach. 

In 1993 ballet classes were announced for children and for adults. Private pilot ground 
school was offered again, as in the days soon after World War II. 

William Osborn chose to retire in 1996. He had developed the campus far beyond the 
most optimistic dreams of the founders. Enrolment had stabilized at approximately 1800. 
Osborn articulated a philosophy that as a Community College of the state, Snead should focus 
exclusively on the economic, cultural, and social needs of the community within a defined 
“service area” in which there were no other competitors. 

The State Department of Education tapped the former dean of student services and 
director of counseling to take the presidency. Dr. Johnny W. McAlpine became the ninth per- 
son to be president of Snead. History watchers noted with interest that a Black man was at 
work as president. Despite the racial anxieties of ancient pioneers, Snead was now a school 
that welcomed all racial nationalities including an influx of Hispanic immigrants. 

The lovely Snead campus, shaded by ancient luxuriant pine trees, was still shining the 
light of knowledge over Boaz and beyond. It was one of the town’s best assets. All major civic 
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events happened at the Bevill Center. Some of the best food in town was at the college cafete- 
ria. The Learning Resources Center and Norton Museum served all the citizens. 

From the earliest efforts of Lee and Anna Elder, “the pines” had symbolized the school. 
They and the classic traditional campus surrounding them were the essence of the Snead 
College mystique. The campus of 22 buildings covered 42 acres in the city limits of Boaz, 
making Snead one of the biggest property holders in town. The buildings totaled 22 including 
dorm, cafeteria, gymnasium, student center, and community center. In 1998 the campus was 
recognized as a Historic District by the Alabama Register of Landmarks and Heritage. Four 
buildings were listed: the Administration Building, Norton Library-Museum, Pfeiffer Hall, and 
Boatman Hall. 
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John H. Snead provided this three-room cottage for the Elders upon their arrival in June 1899. 
The little house was located on Church Street near the original Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The photo dates from many years later, after the house had fallen into disrepair. In 1998 Donna 
Williamson lives on the site. 
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By the third year, the Elders had 
secured funding from members of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(national organization), so that they 
could conduct a “Girls’ Industrial 
Home.” Mrs. Elder had fourteen fold- 
ing bunks hung on her living room 
wall. These are the first young ladies 
to arrive to work and to learn. The lit- 
tle boy on the left is Carey Elder, 
youngest child of the teachers. Mrs. 
Elder is second from the right, front 
row. Mr. Elder stands center. Notice 
that many of the students are grown 
women who had not had a chance for 
schooling and wished to prepare for 
schoolteaching. 


In 1907 the faculty had grown. John L. Brasher had become president of Snead Seminary (seated between the 
Elders). Miss Annie Owen (standing left) was Mrs. Elder’s assistant in managing the Rebecca McCleskey Home 
for Girls. Miss Harriet Fink (second from the left, standing) joined the faculty in 1906 as the primary teacher. 
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At first classes were conducted in the Boaz public school building. Then this brick building was constructed 
with mostly volunteer labor and with bricks made on John Snead’s land nearby. One storey was built first in 
1901-1902; then another added. 
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A concise history of Snead Seminary written by Anna Elder’s own hand. She apparently sent along pictures to 
explain the history of the school to donors in the north. 
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A sketch of the 1903 Girls Home housing 94 girls who attended the Boaz Seminary under Mrs. Elders’ superin- 
tendency. It burned in 1906, probably the result of arson. 


These workers built the Rebecca McCleskey Girls’ Home, probably the second one, built in 1906-1907-1908. 
Sam Rigsby is second from the left. One of the group may be John Wesley Brown, graduate of 1907 who 
worked on the building as his first job, and later was mayor of Boaz. 
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This may be the scene on July 4, 1907, when the entire community was invited for festivities and cornerstone- 
laying for the new Rebecca McCleskey Home. The picture came from an old scrapbook with no identification, 
but it and companion pictures match the description of a brick building already underway, throngs of people, 
speech-making, men’s chorus singing, and a hot summer day. In any case, it is interesting to see young ladies 
of that era taking refuge from the sun under umbrellas. 


Rebecca McCleskey Hall was completed by 1908. It was by far the finest building in the region, with its own 
sewerage system, light plant, refrigeration plant, library, beautiful furniture, and accommodations for approxi- 
mately 150 women. It stood until 1957. 
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Military drills for women students (and 
briefly for men students) were a form of 
physical exercise. May Day was an 
occasion for pageantry. The building is 
McCleskey Hall. 
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The main building of John H. 
Snead Seminary after it was 
complete after 1907. In 1906 
the Boaz Seminary was renamed 
in honor of Snead, its most gen- 
erous benefactor until that time. 


In 1908 Luther F. Corley (right) joined the 
faculty and became its head, serving until 
1935. He and Mrs. Elder ran the school 
without a president until William Fielder 
(left) came to the presidency in 1914. 
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Faculty and students of Snead Seminary around 1906. 


Faculty and students after 1907, when the school had its first formal graduation ceremonies and the students 
were entitled to wear caps. Lee Elder stands center, with Harriet Fink on his right and Anna Elder on his left. 
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The faculty in mid-1920s. President Fielder is in the center, with Mrs. Fielder on the left, Professor Corley on 
Mrs. Fielder’s left, Mrs. Elder on Corley’s left. Miss Fink is third from the left. 


A campus view showing the administration building and McCleskey Hall in the background. 
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Professor L. F. Corley on the 
right, standing on the streets of 
town. 


Most dormitory students received scholarship aid. They helped 
earn their way by working in the dorms or on the 120-acre 
McCleskey Home Farms. These are students at cotton picking 
time. (Special Collections Library, University of Alabama) 


An unidentified student works in the McCleskey Home dairy. 
Such work not only reduced school expenses, but also was 
supervised so the student learned the best techniques for home 
and farm management. (Special Collections Library University of Alabama) 
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Unidentified students working with the McCleskey Home 
cannery. The home had a storage pantry for 3,500 
Cans. (Special Collections Library University of Alabama.) 


This is the only known photo remaining from the 1910 smallpox 
epidemic at Snead Seminary. The situation created panic in 
Boaz, but it was expertly managed by Dr. D. A. Morton and 
Mrs. Elder, with help from the Woman’s Home Missionary 


Society leaders in Ohio. No life was lost in school or town. 
(Special Collections Library, University of Alabama) 


Many local families educated their children at Snead 
Seminary, which offered studies from kindergarten 
through high school, becoming a junior college in 1935. 
From 1899 until 1903 there was no other school in 
Boaz. From 1903-1933, only grades 1-7 were offered 
in the public school. This photo shows the Dooley 
brothers, who lived on a farm near the seminary. They 
are Milford, Oliver, William George, and Burnace (or 
Burnise). When they left Snead to go into service dur- 
ing World War I, their average height was 6 feet, 2 inch- 
es, and their average weight was 199 pounds, a fact 
which Snead officials liked to advertise. 
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Snead issued this four-panel picture to show the progress students made. The student is Newman Graham. 
The shot on the left shows the barefoot farm boy on arrival. The second panel shows him in a knicker suit after 
one year. The third panel is after three years. At graduation after five years he is ready for a life of leadership. 


Eunice Mauldin moved to Boaz so that her children could 
attend Snead Seminary. In 1910 the Boaz newspaper bragged 
that the town was experiencing a house- building boom 
because of such families. That year, Eunice and her husband 
Benjamin were advised by the Rev. Wallace Murphree that 
Snead Seminary could meet their requirements for college 
preparatory courses. They left their profitable farm in Cullman 
and bought a farm at the end of Snellgrove Avenue. Four chil- 
dren graduated from Snead, including Floriene Mauldin Thom, 
Hust Mauldin, Jessie Mauldin Dean, and Bobby Mauldin. All 
went on for university degrees. Mrs. Thom was a long-time 
schoolteacher in Boaz. 
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In 1920-1921 a new adminis- 
tration building was built 
around the old one with the 
belfry. When the last wing of 
the new building was begun, 
the old one was torn down. 
The new building included a 
large meeting hall named 
Fielder Auditorium, in honor of 
the school president. 


The next achievement was get- 
ting a gymnasium, begun 1922 
and completed in 1924-1925. It 
was the first regulation athletic 
facility in north Alabama. In 
1925- 1926 the team won the 
state basketball championship. 
The building was substantially 
remodelled as a student center 
after the new Emmett Plunkett- 
Lurleen B. Wallace Gymnasium 
was built in 1973. 


This is one of several houses operated in 
the early 1920s as residences for young 
children who needed a home and/or 
school. These were called Eldercot 


Homes. (Special Collections Library, University of 
Alabama) 
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The Norton Public Library 
opened in 1940. Presidents 
Conway Boatman and Joseph 
Warren Broyles raised money 
from Northern patrons: W. W. 
Norton, Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, and 
Mrs. George B. Stewart. It was 
the first library building in Boaz 
or at Snead, and it was to serve 
the public as well as students. 
After it was replaced by the 
Virgil B. McCain Learning 
Resource Center in 1977, it 
became a museum for Snead, 
local, gospel music, and geo- 
logical history. 


Pfeiffer Hall, a new dormitory for 
women students, opened in1942 
through the generosity of Mrs. Henry 
Pfeiffer. It was named for her husband. 


Snead State Junior College in the 
1970s. 
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Bevill Center, the crown jewel of Snead campus, was begun in 1990. It went into full operation about the same 


time that the school was authorized to become Snead State Community College. The Bevill center was named 


for Congressman Tom Bevill. It is now one of the largest buildings in Boaz and the largest auditorium on Sand 


Mountain. 


Dr. William H. Osborn (left) served as president of Snead State Community College 1978- 
1996, the longest tenure of any president to date. Dr. Johnny W. McAlpine (right) became 


the 9th president of the college. 
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A Boaz Centennial portrait of Snead State Community College administration, faculty and staff was taken in 
October 1997. Some recent retirees were included. Left to right, those pictured are: 

Front row: Herman Johnson, Charlotte Penney, Phyllis Kirk, Byron Leles, Luke Worthy, Pauline 
Arrington, Juanita Brand, Gaines Henderson, Mary Cook, Johnny McAlpine, Linda Leles, Rebecca Lancaster, 
Melinda Brooks, Linda Webb, Katherine Ables Brewer, Johnny Brewer, William H. Osborn, Joan Fields Osborn. 

Second row: Jenny Sims, Jerri Gullion, Nell Morris, Jo Ann Packard, Claudette Thomas, Judy 
Williamson, Regina Sanders, Beth Foshee, Bill Knight, Jeanene Wilder. 

Third row: Jeff Williams, Kent Jones, Christine Perry, Mark Freshwater, Bobbie Glassco, Judy Byess, 
James Lambert, Klelly D’Eath, Cherri Barnard, Martha Holderfield, Sue Kelly, Brent Satterfield, Libby Bates, 
Brenda Duke, Allen Champion, Betty Perry. 

Fourth row: Mark Thomson, Jarrod Landers, Larry Jones, Joyce Smart, Jo Ann Strange, Cherie Colvin, 
George Walker, Cynthia Denham, Barbara kilpatrick, Jessie Tate, Melissa Brown, Kelli Conley, Martha 
Buchanan, Alan Bates, Ronald Bearden, Greg Chapman, Mike Creel, Melissa Rice. 

Fifth row: Hughlen Murphree, James Parrish, John Haney, Vann Scott, Phillip Smith, Church Conley. 
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The Nottingham School was built in 1914. It was the kindergarten and primary division and model school for 
teacher training center associated with Snead Seminary. Miss Harriet Fink (standing on sidewalk) was the 
teacher. Notice more than 50 barefoot children. The building was located on College Avenue where the educa- 
tion building of St. Paul United Methodist Church is now located. It remained in operation until about 1926 and 
then became the education building for the church, when it was built next door in 1927. 


A classroom of Nottingham School September 29, 1916. 
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Christmas parties were a special feature 
for children who attended Nottingham. 
Notice the Christmas decorations and the 
unusual Santa Claus of long ago. 


A kindergarten class of Miss Harriet Fink. Notice how small she is. The only children who have been identified 
are Marlin and Anna Mae Geiger, seated on front row. Their father was the photographer. 
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Clara Fink Dobson (left) and 
Harriet Fink, teachers of the 
Nottingham School. Miss Fink 
came as a missionary to be 
Snead’s primary teacher in 1906 
with no guarantee of pay. She 
lived in Boaz until her death in 
1955. 


An early form of school pictures was preserved from Nottingham School. The date was 1926-1927. Some who 
have been identified are: 

Top row: 2, Thelan Seay. 4, Bynum Wade. 6, Lula Mae Lasseter. 8, Cyril Burnett. 

Second row from top: 1, Fred Hutchinson. 2, Evelyn Stanfield. 3, Charlie Copeland. 4, Bertha Lera 
Dodd. 5, Annie Lou Rains. 6, Elder. 7, Edwin McBrayer. 8, Mae Black. 

Third row from top: 2, Bunk Thompson. 3, Evelyn Mathis. 5, Dorothy Dooley. 6, Annaweis Elder. 7, 
Fred Thompson. 8, Carl Moon. 9, Nell Evans. 

Fourth row: 1, Jimmy Bailey. 2, Marjorie Rigsby. 4, Pauline Miller. 6, Elder. 
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Girls Basketball was instituted at 
Snead probably as soon as there 
was a gymnasium in 1925. Coach 
Jacka is the man. 
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Nottingham Primary School building is to the right 
of St. Paul United Methodist Church, which was 
built next to the school in 1927. The National 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which owned the 
school, gave it and its land to the local congrega- 
tion. 


Another state championship was 
won in 1928. Front row, left to right: 
Jo Norris, Wanless Gilbert, Emmet 
Elder, Holbert Wright, Harle Bailey. 
Back row, left to right: Robert 
Plunkett, Raymond Hales, Wayne 
Hall, Comer Prickett, Ray Beavers, 
and Coach Dick Cavalier. 
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Snead’s second football squad, fielded in 1928, won the state high school championship. Left to right, front row: 
Marlin Geiger, Nathan Thompson, Jones Johnson, Wanless Gilbert, Jake Owen, Joe Norris, Preston Watts, Paul 
Prickett. Back row: Harle Bailey, manager; Holbert Wright, Ralph McClendon, Donald Law, Tom Camp, Earl 
Amberson, Johnnie Bishop, James Campbell, and Coach Dick Cavalier. 


The 1929 Snead football squad have not been identified. The coach may be Bill Battle. Randall Geiger was 
the captain. 
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8SCOLLEGE CHEERLEADING 
“AND DANCE TEAM 
ATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Snead Cheerleaders won several national championships in the 1990s. This is the 1995 national winning team 
in junior college competitions sponsored by the Universal Cheerleaders Associaton. The title was won April 6-9, 
1995 at Walt Disney World in Orlando. Front row, left to right: Alison Eason, Heather Bonds, Staci Horton, 
Jamie Payne, Mandy Holder, Tia Schutt. Back row: Jamie Bozeman, Lance Bruce, Bengy McDowell, Henry 
Sewell, Happy Hooper, Erich Nelson, Bruce Shellenberger. The coach (not pictured) is Libby Bates. 
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BOAZ: CITY OF 
CHURCHES 


“Your God shall be my God.” 
Ruth 1:16 


As if God had sprinkled them like salt across the sands, early settlers became the 
Christian “salt of Sand Mountain.” Though thinly sprinkled by early migrations, each new 
wave of arrivals built country churches among their farms. 

Before Boaz was made a city, it was encircled by churches. In 1858 Friendship Baptist 
Church was planted in southwest Marshall County. In 1865 despite the limitations caused by 
the ending Civil War, Primitive Baptists formed the Liberty Church in DeKalb County, just past 
the southeast corner of Marshall County. 

New settlers dribbled in during the late 1870s, leading to omenan of Clear Creek 
Primitive Baptist Church in 1877. A Shiloh Missionary Baptist Church was known to be func- 
tioning on the southwestern edge of Sand Mountain in 1870, but it later disappeared. A New 
Hope Missionary Baptist Church appeared in 1874, but soon vanished. Wesley Chapel 
Methodist Church (affiliated with the Methodist Church South) was organized in Red Apple 
about the same time, but much later became Baptist. Apparently the population of the 1870s 
was not quite sufficient to sustain healthy and enduring churches. But the tide turned. 

Infused by a great migration from Georgia, missionary Baptists organized the Mount 
Vernon Baptist Church in 1879. In the same year Methodists set out the Forest Home 
Methodist Church. Both Forest Home and Mount Vernon sat immediately to the west of 
where Boaz would later appear. 

The 1880s brought a deluge of farmers to the mountain, and they lost no time in organ- 
izing churches. Smith’s Chapel Methodist Church was started to the west in 1880. The year 
1882 brought a crop of three Baptist churches surrounding the future Boaz. To the west was 
Pleasant Hill #1 Baptist. To the east were Sardis Baptist and Beulah Baptist. Primitive Baptists 
caught up with those missionary Baptists by organizing New Hope Primitive Baptist Church in 
1883. 

The year 1884 saw Oak Grove Missionary Baptist Church arise near Horton, and Oak 
Grove Methodists also apparently organized about the same time. Across the fields to the east 
of future Boaz, Mount Zion Baptist Church was organized in 1884. 

In 1885, a busy year for church-goers, Bethany Baptist Church was begun in Horton, 
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Shiloh Baptist Church reappeared in the Red Apple area, and Shady Grove Baptist Church got 
its start below the Mountainboro area. The next year, when Sardis relocated to Etowah County, 
Bethsaida Baptist Church took over its old place due east of future Boaz. 

In 1888 Mount Hebron Baptist Church began. This bubbling church activity indicated 
that the new settlers were church people, mainly Baptists and Methodists of various stripes. 
Before the great migration wave of the 1890s, the south Sand Mountain landscape was well fla- 
vored with country churches. 

As the Sparkses and other families began establishing the town of Boaz, the new resi- 
dents were not desperate for churches. They were well-rooted in the outlying churches. But 
just so the new city would be complete, three main city churches were established by 1894. In 
years ahead, they would be joined by more congregations and more denominations. But even 
after 100 years, the Big Three churches held tenaciously to their respective quadrants of town: 

The historically Northern Methodist church known as St. Paul held the northwest, where 
Snead College grew up, and where Sneads, Mortons, and McCleskeys built their mansions. 

The historically Southern Methodist church known as Julia Street held the northeast 
quadrant. There the Whitmans and the Methodist side of the Sparks family owned everything. 

The Southern Baptists were handed the turf on the south side of Mill Avenue by Billy 
Sparks, and the Baptist Sparks-Snellgrove-Bynum-Gillespie families clustered around. 

After two generations and many inner-marriages, the residential lines began to mingle. 
Other denominations tussled for a foothold on the new fringes of town, especially Highway 431. 
But the Big Three hovered like eternity over the heart of Boaz. 

The Big Three city churches fairly well controlled the culture and social life of town, 
aided by the country churches. On February 15, 1897, even before the city was incorporated, 
the Alabama state legislature enacted a law to please the churches, and attached a $50 to $500 
fine for violations: 


... it shall be unlawful to manufacture, sell, or barter, give away or otherwise 
dispose of any alcoholic vinuous [sic] or malt liquors or intoxicating beverages within 
three miles of the Methodist Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, Baptist Church of 
Boaz, Alabama, within the county of Marshall. 


In 1911 the local newspaper editor said, “There is in Boaz one preacher to every fifty per- 
sons including children, and one to every ten to fifteen grown persons. The town did not 
import them to keep the citizens in the narrow path, but the preachers needed the advantages 
socially, morally, educationally, and religiously which the town affords.” 

In one analysis, the editor said that there were twelve preachers living in town, with only 
three churches. In another analysis, he said, “There has never been a saloon here and the proba- 
bility of one being located in Boaz is very remote indeed. There are 700 school children 
enrolled in the two schools [Snead and the public school] and none but Christian gentlemen 
and ladies are employed as teachers.” The town boasted five religious societies conducted by 
young people, three women’s home mission societies, and one WCTU. 
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Two Kinds of Methodists 


Methodists, with their efficient method of organizing of circuits, took the lead in Boaz 
city. In fact, historian and probate judge O. D. Street said in 1900 that Methodists dominated all 
of Marshall County, especially the Methodist Church South. However, he said that the 
strongest Methodist Episcopal Church was the one in Boaz. 

It would not appear that a tiny town with perhaps 100 residents could need two 
Methodist churches of equal prominence, but Boaz did. The two congregations pictured in 
miniature the sectional north-south divisions which had occurred in Methodism prior to the 
Civil War and continued for many years after. 

In Boaz the first organizers to show up were from the Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
branch of Methodism headquartered and funded in the northern United States. A hardy fac- 
tion of Alabama “Northern” Methodists had never severed their connections with the original 
Methodist organization when it split over slavery in the 1840s. They tended to be Republicans, 
and they were primarily located in parts of rural north Alabama that had had little contact with 
slavery—such as Blount, Marshall, and Etowah Counties, and now Boaz. 

These Methodists were officially and politely called the “Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
Privately they were called “Northern” Methodists, a term which was almost a cuss word to some, 
to distinguish them from the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The “Southern” Methodists 
were by far the dominant branch of the denomination in most of Alabama, and in other parts 
of the state they were generally more socially prominent. In 1900 Southern Methodists in 
Alabama outnumbered the Northern Methodists by more than ten to one. Yet Boaz was to 
have a thriving church from both the north and the south, with the northern branch the 
stronger. 

There were more differences between the groups than history and politics. Especially in 
Boaz there was a pronounced difference in doctrinal flavor. In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) of Boaz prior to the 1930s, there was a strong emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit, 
a belief in an experience of “sanctification” subsequent to conversion, a demand for deeply 
devout personal holiness, and thirst for a pietistic education. It was this set of beliefs and prac- 
tices, plus money from the northern states, which brought Snead College to Boaz. 

When the two branches of Methodism united nationally in 1939, outsiders thought that 
their two affiliates in Boaz might unite also. Prior to national merger, the two Boaz churches 
engaged in some joint ventures, such as united revival services in June 1937. Wallace Murphree 
of the M.E. Church and George Rice of the M.E. Church South alternated preaching, and the 
services were broadcast via telephone and loudspeaker on Main Street in front of Dickson Drug 
Store (the technology was arranged by A. P. Thompson, amateur radio operator). 

When the Methodist churches became members of the same denominational structure, 
the bishop now responsible for both churches insisted well into the 1940s that they should 
merge, at least to the extent that only one pastor would have to be appointed to serve both con- 
gregations. Debate raged in the local newspapers. Proponents of merger believed that one 
strong church would be better than two that some claimed were weak. Opponents of merger 
pointed out that each church had an imposing brick building and each had rendered enormous 
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service to the community, so why reduce their outreach by merging? 

Various approaches to the possibility of local merger were studied through the years, but 
both churches passed their centennials without evidencing any interest in unifying. Leaders 
privately admitted that old loyalties ran deep. One church steward said in the 1990s, “They may 
say that we’re the same denomination, and on the surface we are. But we know better.” 

In about 1945 the Boaz First Baptist Church membership outstripped the combined 
membership of the two Methodist Churches. When Methodists relinquished ownership of 
Snead College in 1967, they also loosened their grip on the psyche of the town. Since then, 
Boaz has been more of a Baptist town than Methodist. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, 1891 
(St. Paul United Methodist Church) 


A Methodist congregation rooted on the northwest side of Boaz did more than any other 
to shape Boaz in its early years. Representing the northern-affiliated Methodist Episcopal 
denomination, it was made up of the first merchants to strike it rich in Boaz. They were the 
Snead, McCleskey, Morton, and Bartlett families. Those same merchant Methodists secured 
backing of their national denomination to sponsor Snead College. The church nurtured the 
Baptists until they organized. Together the church and the college and the congregation made 
Boaz what it became. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (northern-based branch of Methodists) gave attention 
to Marshall County as soon as the denomination in Alabama recovered from the Civil War and 
reorganized in 1867. A minister was assigned to a circuit in Marshall County area, so that reg- 
ular, though infrequent preaching was heard in rural settlements. James Dobbs and Thomas W. 
White were appointed to preach in Marshall in 1869, James Dobbs in 1870, J. J. Brasher in 1871, 
J. B. Parrott in 1873, J. W. Stewart in 1875, J. J. Brasher again in 1879 (Brasher’s son soon would 
figure prominently into Boaz history). 

In 1880, two ministers were assigned to Marshall: L. Bowen and James Williams. In 
1881-1882 the preacher was Peter Groover, and a separate appointment of J. B. Loveless was 
made to Sand Mountain. In 1883 the two men swapped positions. T. S. Rains came to 
Marshall in 1884, J. A. Johnson in 1889, and C. C. Burson in 1890. Several of these traveling 
evangelists settled in the Boaz region and were well known to the people who would establish a 
city. 

These preachers cultivated several ardent Methodist families in the area that became 
Boaz. Among them were the McCleskeys, Sneads, and Mortons—all with large, influential, 
inter-married families who circled Boaz and then moved in. By the dawn of 1890, their labors 
had resulted in four affiliated churches between Boaz and Attalla. These included Forest Home 
M. E. Church. 

In 1891 the time was ripe to plant a church directly in the rising village now known as 
Boaz. The train was coming! For 1891 C. C. Burson, whose post office as “Balm” somewhere 
in Marshall County (later in Blount), was responsible for the Marshall circuit. Martin 
Armstrong held Walnut Grove, not far from Sand Mountain. Martin Armstrong was a 
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son-in-law of “Uncle” Joel D. Morton, one of the sturdiest and most beloved Boaz pioneers. 
Armstrong was later described as “much loved” in Boaz, and although he went in 1896 to minis- 
ter in Texas, he kept in touch through the family with Boaz. 

After news spread that the Methodist Church South had jumped ahead and gotten 
organized first, it was no trouble at all for Armstrong, as a leading Methodist official, to rally his 
family and other interested parties to John Snead’s general store on Main Street of Boaz. They 
all agreed that they wanted to start their kind of church in town; the only question was where 
and when. 

The founding meeting was reportedly held in the school house, probably the one built 
around 1891 on the northwest side of town on property belonging to people who joined the 
church—the John Sneads, the Will Bartletts, and the Joel Mortons. The date of founding was in 
April 1891. The Rev. Armstrong was named as the first pastor. Another pastor influential in 
the organization was Peter Groover, who had preached in the settlement many times and would 
later be the pastor. 

The 15 charter members were William and Fanny Burden, Willie Genetha Morton 
Duffey (Mrs. FE. W. Duffey), A. M. Hunt (a son-in-law of Joel Morton), Robert R. McCleskey, 
John T. Morton, Joel and Martha Louisa McCleskey Morton, Uriah L. Morton, John H. and 
Josie McCleskey Snead, Lula Burden Spradlin (Mrs. Robert), and Elijah G. and Mary 
Williamson. The next order of business was to erect a church building. A small wood-frame 
church was placed on the northwest corner of what became Church Street and Bartlett Street. 
In 1891 Will Bartlett, a local merchant, gave three lots in the Gibson Addition to Boaz valued at 
$175. To build a house of worship, the trustees of the church on July 13, 1891, obtained 
$250.00 from the Board of Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which was a 
Pennsylvania corporation, to be used in building the “St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
Although this was the formal name of the church, it was never used until many years later. The 
trustees were Joel Morton, W. H. Burden, Robert Ray McCleskey, John H. Snead, and J. T. 
Morton. William Burden donated timber for the building. Several persons helped cut the logs 
and haul them to a mill for sawing. This building was not usable until April 1893, so the con- 
gregation met either in the school building, in their unfinished building, or in the Snead store 
(many town gatherings in those days were held in stores). 

By 1894 a steeple 76 feet high and a comfortable vestibule were being added. In 1895 
the building was papered. The Guntersville paper in 1891 said, “When they get the church 
house completed and a good school, Boaz will be a centre of attraction.” 

Also in 1891, the Methodist congregation and Baptists in town united to conduct a joint 
(or “Union”) Sunday School. Dr. D. A. Morton acted as superintendent for the Methodists, 
while W. T. Gillespie, a Baptist, acted as superintendent on alternate Sundays. Possibly the 
Sunday School had to meet in the school building, until the Methodist house was complete. 
Gillespie was the town schoolteacher and also worked as a carpenter. Dr. Morton, a physician, 
may have influenced Gillespie to enroll in his own alma mater, a Northern Methodist medical 
school in Chattanooga. Both men had long and illustrious careers as Boaz physicians. 

As soon as the Northern Methodists had a building in 1894, it inspired the Baptists to 
organize. Whenever Baptist preachers came to town, they could preach to the Baptists in the 
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Methodist building, if it were not the regular Sunday for Methodist preaching services. The 
Methodists generously allowed the Baptists to hold services in their building until 1897, when 
they put up their own building nearby. 

With its organization, Sunday School, building, and steeple complete, the “First 
Methodist Church of Boaz” (as it was called) hosted the conference of Methodist Episcopal 
churches from all Alabama and parts of Florida and Mississippi. The date was in January 1895. 
Guests included a bishop from New York and dignitaries from the midwest. More than 200 del- 
egates were housed and fed in the town of Boaz, with some help from Albertville. Every citizen 
pitched in to help. Even the Baptist pastor, R. W. Roe, was warmly welcomed to the Methodist 
conference. The welcoming address stated, “What our good citizens lack in wealth, dash, and 
style, they will endeavor to make up in open doors, warm hearts, and a cordial welcome.” For 
the first of many times (including as late as the 1930s) this church was referred to by outsiders 
as the “First Methodist Church.” 

In August 1896 a storm blew the steeple off the church building, but it was repaired 
within a month at an estimated cost of nearly $75. 

Some of the most successful merchants of Boaz were members of this thriving church, 
yet Boaz was obviously a frontier town with an under-educated population. Perhaps the expe- 
riences of attending the 1895 conference in Boaz inspired the Methodist Episcopal hierarchy to 
send missionaries to conduct a school in Boaz starting in 1899. (See chapter 11.) This was 
done as a missionary endeavor by Methodists primarily funded from the north, but the local 
church held the school which came to be called Snead closely in its arms. From 1899 until 1967 
the school and St. Paul Church were inseparable. The strongest church leaders were also offi- 
cials of the school, and most church members lived surrounding the campus. 

Although the school had a profound benefit on the local church and also on the whole 
region, some criticism and suspicion lurked. Fears and doubts were squelched in Boaz, where 
leading merchants like John Snead and Robert McCleskey and also Dr. Morton had given their 
stamp of approval, but they bubbled to the surface in Guntersville. In 1905 articles in the 
Marshall Banner of Guntersville implied that the Northern Methodists were sneaking into Boaz 
to educate Negroes above their station and to erode white supremacy. Northern Methodist 
churches were characterized as few and pitiful in the south. 

By the next issue of the Banner, the editor had to issue a correction and apology that the 
article had caused offense, acknowledging that the Northern Methodist church in Boaz and the 
school there were appreciated. 

In that same year, 1905, an evangelistic dynamo swept into the pastorate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Boaz. J. L. Brasher would leave his imprint not only on the 
school which would soon be known as Snead, but also on the enduring religious climate of the 
town. Brasher was already known in Boaz, as his father had preached throughout the region as 
an elder of the church. Now the younger preacher was gaining national fame as an evangelist 
and revivalist, specializing in sanctification and personal holiness. (Biographical sketch, chap- 
ter 8.) 

He imported an evangelist to conduct a tent meeting in the fall. Great crowds flocked to 
“hear a noted divine call sin by its real name and to dance the holy dance, which is something 
new to the people of Boaz.” 
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Perhaps in connection with this revival, Dr. D. A. Morton and Profs. Weston and Elder 
(the heads of Snead school), launched a campaign to rid the town of intoxication and cigarette 
smoking. Several leading businessmen endorsed the campaign, and fifty school boys signed 
pledges not to drink, smoke, chew, or dip anything detrimental to their health. 

The M.E. Church under Brasher’s influence allowed and even encouraged women to take 
a lead in the faith. Women conducted prayer meetings, prayed aloud in public, and testified 
openly in church. One pioneer member, whose father was a mayor of Boaz, Orlena Harper 
McCleskey, liked nothing better than for women and men to “get happy” and shout at church 
services. Brasher was the kind of dramatic orator who could move the emotions and inspire 
the soul. He conducted “holiness meetings” at the church every Sunday at 3:00 p.m. 

When Brasher moved over to be president of Snead Seminary, he installed a long 
mourner’s bench in the school chapel and stated that his primary goal was to see every teacher 
and student saved and sanctified. He continued to be a strong influence in the church even 
after he was succeeded in the church’s pulpit by Wallace A. Murphree, who became a very close 
friend. Murphree with his family also had a lingering influence on church, school, and town. 
He was to serve as pastor three periods for a total of ten years Murphree’s son Robert also 
served a stint as pastor. Murphree was present constantly in the church as a member of the 
congregation while he served as superintendent and evangelist for the Methodist conference. 

Murphree not only preached in the enthusiastic revivalist tradition. He also sang, and he 
conducted singing schools. He was head of the music department at Snead school. Music and 
exhortation mingled in his sermons. During his first pastorate, in 1910, he held a “holiness 
meeting” in January resulting in fifty conversions and twenty sanctifications. Less than a year 
later, Murphree led music for a revival lasting fifteen days, while guest preachers and J. L. 
Brasher spoke. The result was 123 conversions, certainly notable throughout the region. 

By 1902 a Ladies Home Missionary Society had been organized in the church, apparently 
with encouragement from Mrs. Anna Elder. The church sponsored speeches, missionary teas, 
and fund-raising for missionary efforts. In 1903 their Christmas Market was referred to as an 
annual event. Fancy work, toys, and other Christmas gifts were sold from a warehouse adjoin- 
ing J. H. Snead’s new store, and oysters were served day and night. In 1907 the ladies organized 
a Park Society. Mrs. A. E. Powers was president, with Lexie Mosley and Mrs. F. W. Duffey as 
other officers. Their goal was beautification of the school grounds. 

In 1902 an Epworth League for younger members was mentioned. A formal organiza- 
tion happened in 1903 with S. B. Williams, editor of the Boaz Enterprise, as the president. Dr. D. 
A. Morton, Rosalind Ryan, J. C. Barlar, and Izorah Statham were the officers. In 1904 a Junior 
Epworth League was busy serving ice cream and strawberries at an entertainment set up in J. H. 
Snead’s old warehouse. 

With so much religious fervor going on at the M.E. Church as it was called, a new build- 
ing was required. The old out-grown wooden structure had been demolished in about 1908. It 
took a while to raise money for a new structure, so services were for two years held at the John 
H. Snead Seminary chapel. Work began in earnest in January 1910 with W. Edmonds as archi- 
tect. The building committee consisted of John Stancil, D. A. Morton, J. H. Snead, E. G. 
Williamson, and J. M. Buckalew. Mrs. Robert (Orlena) McCleskey had a big influence on the 
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project. John Snead gave the timber and told W. A. Murphree, “Here is timber for a nice 
church. Now you preach and fill it up.” By 1910, the congregation was having weekly preach- 
ing meetings. 

Still located at the corner of Church and Bartlett Streets, this building faced east. The 
main portion was 50 by 60 feet with Sunday School rooms to the sides, opening into the main 
hall via sliding doors. A cupola extended 5 feet over the northern entrance. The interior floor 
sloped steeply toward a high stage, so that all activities could be easily seen. Two aisles separat- 
ed seating into three units. Interior wood was heavily oiled. The total cost was to be $2,500, 
but it grew to $4,000 plus equipment. Years later, the cornerstone from this building long 
demolished was set into the fellowship hall built in 1959. 

Two special memorial windows and a total of fourteen windows illuminated the building 
and its new pews. Equipment was valued at $1,252. It was the largest church in town. When 
it opened in 1911 a newspaper writer observed that it would be fine indeed when painted. 

To celebrate progress of the building, the Alabama Conference of the church again met 
in Boaz (it had regularly returned to this site so important to their joint ministry, meeting in 
Boaz in 1895, 1900, 1905, 1907, 1910, 1916, 1919, 1922, 1925, 1929, 1931, and 1937). As in pre- 
vious conferences, the whole city assisted in providing housing for 200 delegates. 

In 1913, the church purchased 115 Church Street for the pastor’s residence, quite near 
the church. In 1944, 123 College Avenue became the parsonage. 

Congregational music was very important to this church. For many years “Uncle” Joel 
Morton led the music. He had a wide reputation as a singer and teacher of the Sacred Harp 
variety. Next, J. David McCleskey became the main music man. He founded the tradition of 
an annual singing on the third Sunday in August at the church, and the singings continued for 
many years even after “Uncle Joel’s” death and even his own death. 

Another beloved church musician was Robert Lee Law. Beginning around 1910 he 
directed the church choir and continued for more than 30 years. He was a rural mail carrier for 
Route 3 Boaz from 1908 until 1942. He participated in shaped-note singings in many churches. 

Not until 1942 did the church choir begin to wear robes, but with some opposition from 
members who favored the less formal and more spontaneous approach to worship. From 1945 
until 1958, Edwin Rush, dean at Snead, was music director and his wife Sarah was church 
organist. 

In more recent years, the music director with most years of service was Mrs. Ralph (Ann) 
Porter, 1969-1989. Emily H. Amos Porter was the long-time organist, 1964-1990. In 1950 
chimes were installed in the church as a memorial to W. A. Murphree. They were reactivated 
through a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Buffington in 1976. 

Another influence in the congregation was the Rev. Joseph Owen, who made his home in 
Boaz and was an elder for the denomination. In 1919 he was a lead speaker at the National 
Association for the Promotion of Holiness in Chicago. He was a later pastor of the Boaz church 
but often filled the pulpit during other pastorates. 

The holiness emphasis at the St. Paul Church caused some periods of memorable experi- 
ence. A holiness meeting at the church in 1921 apparently resulted in some episodes of speak- 
ing in tongues. Leaders of the community moved to squelch this practice, which they viewed to 
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be inappropriate, by taking the pages of the Boaz Leader for a Biblical exposition supporting the 
belief that the divine gift of tongues was granted only briefly in history, at the time of 
Pentecost. 

In 1925 discussions heated up nationally concerning the possibility of reuniting the two 
major branches of Methodism. The Methodist Episcopal Church Alabama Conference, again 
meeting in Boaz, voted 41 to 1 in favor of unification. The only negative vote was that of the 
Boaz pastor. 

Boarding students at Snead Seminary were required to attend church at St. Paul unless 
they had permission to be escorted to another church. Growth in number of students over- 
taxed the capacity of the building, and for some services the congregation adjourned to the 
school campus. 

From the 1906 era, the church was enriched by the involvement of leading faculty mem- 
bers at Snead Seminary. Among them were Prof. and Mrs. L. F. Corley, Prof. and Mrs. William 
Fielder, Miss Harriet Fink, and her sister and co-teacher Mrs. Clara Dobson. The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church (the national women’s organiza- 
tion), which considered Miss Fink their missionary to the mountain people of the south, fund- 
ed a building for her work in 1914. It was called the Nottingham Primary School and was built 
on College Avenue, several blocks away from the church. 

In 1927 the Woman’s Home Missionary Society contributed the Nottingham School 
property and building to the local church. This enabled the congregation to build a new sanc- 
tuary adjacent to the Nottingham building, which was then used as educational space for the 
church. 

Friends of Miss Fink believed in later years that she was the primary designer of the new 
church sanctuary, though credit was usually given to the pastor, H.G. Byrd. Building commit- 
tee consisted of Dr. D. A. Morton, Prof. William Fielder, J. D. Pruett, Prof. L. F. Corley, and 
Mayor W. W. Creel. Boman Steele was the general contractor. The former church site was sold 
and for many years was used by the Chambers family as a garden patch. The building was 
completed and in 1927 with $6,000 in debt remaining. The arrival of the Great Depression 
severely stressed the church in its attempts to repay. 

Nevertheless, the new building was full of beauty and symbolism not otherwise seen in 
the Boaz area. The design was described as Italian Gothic. It was two stories tall with a partial 
daylight basement. It was planned for central heating. In the sanctuary were formal open 
beams curving to a point, made of heart pine. Stained glass windows were set into Gothic arch- 
es. The windows bore symbols for God, the Resurrection, and Jesus Christ. The theme scrip- 
ture verse of the windows was “Jesus the Light of the World.” Miss Fink and Mrs. Dobson 
designed and contributed the windows. 

Planners hoped to buy new pews and pulpit furniture to match the picturesque new 
building, but funds were short. The old furniture from the Church Street building was moved 
to the new site. Not until 1948 was the church able to purchase new pews to seat 300, along 
with matching pulpit furniture in light oak color. The old pews were sent to the Methodist 
church in Aurora, where the beloved W. A. Murphree was then the pastor. 

The design of the 1927 sanctuary remains virtually unchanged in the late 1990s. But 
other aspects of the church property changed. Extensive renovations created a fellowship hall. 
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By 1940 debt on the church had grown to $14,326.12. The Rev. Robert Murphree, son of W. A. 
Murphree, came to the pastorate and appealed to the Methodist Church Extension Board in 
Philadelphia. At his request, the national board provided half the funds needed to eliminate the 
debt, and Boaz people gave the rest. In 1942 all mortgages were burned, and Mrs. J. D. Pruett 
gave the church its first organ. 

Beginning in 1948-1949, the church wished to enlarge educational space, but could not 
line up financing. In 1956 an investigation committee for a new education building was 
chaired by Frank T. Mastin Sr., with Eugene Buffington, Byron McPherson, Dr. Virgil McCain, 
and Tom W. Wheeler. This group later became the building committee with addition of Marvin 
Butler. Another committee consisting of George E. Cox, Frank Mastin Sr. and the Rev. Donald 
Mason led a crusade resulting in pledges of $92,000 from members and friends of the church. J. 
C. Morrison became treasurer of the building fund, succeeded by Miss Maude Pruett and then 
by T. R. Claborn. Along the way, in the mid 1950s St. Paul was the first church in town to be 
air- conditioned, thanks to the membership of Frank Mastin, who installed all the early air con- 
ditioners on Sand Mountain. 

Work on the new building began in 1957, when the old Nottingham Primary School 
building, which had been in use as a Sunday School annex, was leveled. Ground breaking for 
the new education space was held July 28, 1957. Only one charter member of the church 
remained alive and present, Mrs. Lula Spradlin, and she did the honors. To economize, the 
church directly purchased all materials and hired labor for the building. Donald Mason and 
Frank Mastin did the supervision. The new building was occupied in 1959 and a historical 
leaflet was compiled by Maude Pruett. 

The new building included a chapel named for J. Edwin Rush, a Sunday School teacher 
until his death in August 1958. Shortly after the building was occupied, additions were made 
for a fellowship hall and offices. The sanctuary was redecorated in the 1960s. A new parson- 
age was purchased at 117 College Avenue in 1962. In 1977 the United Methodist Women 
began raising money for a new organ which was inaugurated in 1977 at a cost of $42,000. In 
1988 an air conditioning unit for the sanctuary and property for a parking lot were funded in 
part from the Jack Oliver Estate, as well as from donations. 

D. A. Morton continued as Sunday School superintendent for 43 years. He was succeed- 
ed by Jim Thompson, Prof. L. F. Corley, and others. Robert Riseling (from Snead College facul- 
ty) served 17 years, 1958-1975. Beginning in the 1930s, Vacation Bible Schools were held dur- 
ing the summer. 

In 1961-1968 a church kindergarten was operated by the church. Originally Mrs. Emory 
Calvert, wife of the pastor at Julia Street Methodist, was to lead the venture, but Pastor Calvert 
was assigned elsewhere. Mrs. Richard Hunter, the St. Paul pastor’s wife, then took the lead. 

In 1962 the church purchased as a parsonage the new home of Col. John W. Brown, a 
church member who had been mayor of Boaz. His father had been presiding elder for this dis- 
trict. 

The church facilities were used by the Sunshine Club for handicapped persons. Maude 
Pruett and Gladys T. Amos established the Joy Club in 1959 for recreation and encouragement 
of senior citizens in the church and community. In 1984 a new ministry group for retired per- 
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sons was begun with the name “Saints.” The church purchased a van in 1986 to facilitate trans- 
portation for the Saints and for youth trips. 

The church was a social center for many Snead students and also community young peo- 
ple. Social evenings and refreshments followed by worship were provided on Sunday evenings 
for hundreds of young people over many years. Especially in the 1920s and 1930s these activi- 
ties were organized as the Epworth League, which merged with the similar group of Julia Street 
Methodist Church. Later this was called Methodist Youth Fellowship or Methodist Student 
Movement. 

When radio first came to Sand Mountain through station WAVU, Gladys T. Amos initiat- 
ed a Children’s Story Hour on Saturday mornings. Church ministers continued this program 
through 1968. Morning worship services then began to be broadcast. 

Daily Vacation Bible School was held each year until 1984, when it was discontinued in 
favor of an evening family Bible study approach, with as many as 250 persons involved each 
year. 

Though the buildings and program of the church have been standard fixtures in Boaz 
since 1891, the name has varied. The name “St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church” which 
appeared on documents in 1891 was never seen in print. Instead the church was simply known 
locally as the M.E. Church or Methodist Episcopal Church. After the Methodist unification of 
1939, the two Methodist churches agreed to distinguish themselves as “Westside” and “Eastside,” 
since they were always located on opposite sides of the downtown area and railway tracks. St. 
Paul was on the west. But by 1943, that usage was deemed uncomfortable, so each church 
picked up its historic identity. Since then, St. Paul has been St. Paul, with the addition of the 
denominational term, United Methodist Church. 

The list of pastors is lengthy and may not be strictly accurate. Presiding elders or super- 
intendents of the Methodist Episcopal districts covering Boaz often made their home and head- 
quarters in Boaz. These ministers were very active in the Boaz congregation and on call for 
funerals and special events. One example of this situation was Hiram J. Brown. He was presid- 
ing elder and lived in Boaz 1905-1913 (and perhaps earlier), and he continued in town after 
retirement until his death in 1913. Another leader who maintained his home base in Boaz even 
when serving elsewhere was W. A. Murphree. Early pastors had to be shared with other congre- 
gations on the circuit, so that the St. Paul members hardly knew who was their official pastor. 
Nevertheless, the Methodist conference had its system for annual appointments to the pulpit, 
and usually the appointments lasted only one or two years. 

Since 1997 the pastor has been Bud Precise, who also has pastoral responsibility for the 
Forest Home United Methodist Church. Membership of St. Paul is 367. 


Pastors of St. Paul United Methodist Church 


1891-1893 Martin Armstrong 


1893 J. M. Bowman 
or William Rains 
1894 H. J. Brown 
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1895 
1896 

or 
1897 
1898 

or 
1899-1902 


T. S. Rains 

J. N. Rampey 

Dr. E G. Thomason 
Peter Groover 

H. E. Poett 

Hiram J. Brown 
Samuel S. Owen(s) 


and/or E. L. B. Elder 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1905-1907 
1907-1911 
1911 
Pl2 

or 
1914-1916 
1916 
1917-1919 
1920? 
1920-1922 
1923 
1924 
1925-1927? 
1926-1929 
1929-1931 
1931-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1939 
1939 
1940-1943 
1943-1945 
1945 
1946-1949 
1949-1951 
1951 
1951-1954 
1954-1956 
1956-1959 
1959-1961 
1961 


J. L. Freeman 

W. P. Weston 

T. S. Rains (J. T.2) 

J. T. Hopper (in one recollection) 
J. L. Brasher 

W. A. Murphree 

J. E Owen 

____ Pierce 

James or John Branscom Miller 
C. B. Littleton 
Edward Arnold Wanless 
W. A. Murphree 

V. G. Herndon 

E. W. Osburn 

Joseph Owen 

James H. Lott 

H. G. Byrd 

J. L. Brasher 

C. V. Bellamy 

John A. King 

John F. Owen 

W. A. Murphree 
Robert Westbrook 
Robert Murphree 

J. Duncan Hunter 

R. Edwin Kimbrough 
C. W. Whitehead, Jr. 
John D. Perkins 

K. L. Rudolph 

C. D. Mays 

W. W. Woodburn 
Donald M. Mason 
j.. Draper, It 

Carl Tolleson 
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1962-1965 Richard Hunter 
1965-1968 Hoyt Logan 
1968-1973 Ralph Porter 
1973-1977 J. Charles Boling 
1977-1980 Herbert L. Williamson 
1980-1982 Marcus O. Long 
1982-1984 James A. Archer 
1984-1988 Stephen A. Screws 
1988-1990 EF. Maynard Fetner 
1990-1992 Jerry A. Croft 
1992-1997. Glenn D. Conner 
1997- Clyde S. “Bud” Precise 


Julia Street Memorial United Methodist Church 


Circuit-riding preachers from the Methodist Episcopal Church South may not have been 
the first to exhort in the Boaz area, but they apparently formed the first church congregation 
within the city. The first Southern Methodist representative known to preach regularly in the 
area was J. T. Black. He was appointed to the Albertville Circuit in 1890, but he or others may 
already have been at work in the neighborhood. At that time there were already two Southern 
Methodist congregations with 315 members on his circuit—probably Wesley’s Chapel (Red 
Apple) and Albertville. Another church usually on the circuit was Nixon Chapel. 

Several leading citizens of Boaz were accustomed to being Southern Methodists, and 
they cooperated with Black to form a church in the little town. According to a 1930s history 
written by pastor George A. Rice, the church was organized in 1880. Perhaps there was a regular 
mission group meeting for occasional preaching at that time. According to some recollections 
of old-timers, the church was formed in 1889, and surely it was a regularized group by that 
time. But the date usually cited as the founding was 1891, shortly before the St. Paul Northern 
Methodists organized in April. Possibly the month of organization was February, because the 
Guntersville newspaper then mentioned that building materials for “the new Methodist church” 
were being collected. Probably both Methodist congregations were motivated to act when 
railroad tracks from Gadsden to Guntersville made it as far as Boaz in 1891. Clearly Boaz was 
going to succeed as a town, and the Methodists expected to own the town. 

No definite list of charter members was preserved. In 1938 the charter members still liv- 
ing were Mrs. Tom C. Pullen, Mrs. William Ward, Mrs. Lula Davis, and Mrs. Seab D. Denson. 
Mrs. T. C. Pullen was Annie Stewart, daughter of Martha Sparks Stewart and Sam A. Stewart 
and granddaughter of Boaz founder Billy Sparks. She was traditionally known as the first child 
born in Boaz after the Sparks wagon train reached the mountain in 1878. She would have been 
11 or 12 years old at the time of an 1891 founding. 

Some of the outstanding founders of Boaz living in the village by 1891 were early sus- 
tainers of the church and were probably founders. Chief among them were G. M. E. Mann, the 
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town’s first postmaster and hotel operator, and his wife Alice McCord Mann, whose family were 
Methodists in Albertville. Of equal influence was Jane Street Whitman. She and her husband 
E. EF Whitman had arrived in Boaz in February 1891 so he could be the first railroad agent. He 
apparently did not join the church immediately. The Whitmans and her mother, Julia Street, 
were the main financial backers of the church for years. He served almost automatically as 
chairman of the stewards for numerous terms. When early citizen James L. Gillespie died in 
1896 he was described as a devoted member of the M.E. Church South. Several members of 
the Sparks family were close to the church, including the son of Billy Sparks, William Wesley 
Sparks and wife Allie Stewart Sparks, though they may have been only neighbors and occasional 
donors. They were associated with the Baptist Church when it organized in 1894. Howell O. 
Sparks, a grandson of Billy Sparks who was later to be mayor of Boaz, was a member from earli- 
est days. 

At the death of Mrs. H. J. (Manerva) Benefield, who had lived in the village of Boaz 
since about 1879, it was said that the church and its Ladies Aid Society were established largely 
through her efforts. She died in 1909. 

Others thought to have been charter or early members were Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Roe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph C. Creel, D. A. Creel, Hettie Creel, Hebra Creel, Mary E. Reynolds, Josie B. 
Williamson, Lizzie Denson, Ida Snellgrove, Myrtice Snellgrove, W. H. Bradford, and Miss 
Semmie Denson. 

It was not easy to find a group meeting place in Boaz between 1889 and 1893. The new 
congregation was said to have met first in a log building owned by H. J. Benefield, on a wagon 
road which became East Mill Street. It was used for a school as well as place of worship. The 
simple structure with puncheon pews and a huge fireplace stood to the east of where railroad 
tracks arrived in 1891. Boaz Gin and Spinning Mill later occupied the spot and apparently 
also the building. The congregation made plans to build a proper church, but for perhaps two 
or three years they met in the cabin. 

G. M. E. Mann was said to have given a lot in 1893 for a new church building which was 
completed in 1894. Another legend about the first church land was that it was bought for a 
shotgun and a yoke of oxen. No information is available to clarify that legend. The building 
stood where the future M.E. Church South church buildings would stand. It was a small white 
frame structure to which a steeple was added between 1899 and 1902. There were two front 
doors, each with its own set of steps. Inside the right entrance hung a bell rope with a big knot 
attheend. Mr. Brooks, the church sexton in later years, clanged the bell to signal the town 
about fire or death. (Brooks was also sexton for the Baptist Church.) He rang the bell to 
awaken people for services which began with Sunday School. The bell rang to signal the dawn 
of a new year. Children were sometimes allowed to assist the sexton with ringing the heavy bell. 

In February 1894 the Methodist Church South had a district meeting in Boaz. This 
event may have formally opened the new church building. Apparently this was the first con- 
ference or convention of any substance to be held in the town. Within a few months, the 
Northern Methodists had a similar event in Boaz. 

By February 1896 the Methodist Church South began to address the special interests of 
young people. The church organized an Epworth League with R. M. Benefield as president and 
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Prof. Dorman (a town schoolteacher who was a Baptist preacher) as secretary. The ladies of 
the church were organized by this time and gave a strawberry supper at Mann’s hotel for the 
young people. 

Church members enjoyed their fellowship and provided comfortably for their pastors. 
When A. B. Jordan was pastor in 1896, the congregation marched to his home, singing as they 
journeyed. They were loaded with presents for the preacher and his family and Jordan said, 
“The good people of Boaz know how to make a preacher and his family happy.” The church 
purchased a new organ at this time. 

R. M. Benefield was the Sunday School superintendent in 1903, holding services every 
week although the pastor came only on the second Sunday of each month. Until about this 
time, the congregation was still considered a “mission” station linked to Albertville’s Southern 
Methodists. 

By 1908 the church had approximately 84 adult members. E. F Whitman’s name still 
did not appear asa member. Each member was assessed a contribution, presumably based 
upon her or his perceived ability to pay. Mrs. E. F. Whitman was assessed the largest contribu- 
tion for 1908, $30, and she paid in full. Other major donors were Mrs. Julia Street, M. L. 
Spradlin, H. O. Sparks, Mrs. I. N. Snellgrove, G. M. E. Mann, I. M. Chandler, and R. M. 
Benefield, and L. E. Williams. All contributions were published by the church stewards, and 
deficiencies in paying the assessment were also revealed. In all its history, the church never suf- 
fered the burden of indebtedness—thanks to the sustaining generosity of the Whitman and 
Mann families for many years, and then to limited expenditures on the church property. 

In 1910, 60 persons, including some who were not church members, staged a “pounding” 
for Pastor and Mrs. Joshua Warren. People arrived singing “Blessed Be the Tie That Binds.” 
They brought gifts of flour, lard, meal, sausage, butter, sugar, coffee, syrup, salt, pepper, canned 
corn, tomatoes, peaches, dried fruit, rice, soap, soda, eggs, and “various other articles all good 
and useful.” When Warren was assigned elsewhere at the end of 1910, he commended the stew- 
ards of the Boaz church for “courtesy and kindness and for paying their pastor in full for the 
last four years.” 

Between 1900 and 1923, several fine houses were built in the Julia Street neighborhood, 
many of them by members of the church. The big white house of Wesley and Allie Sparks was 
big enough to become the town funeral home in a few years. The W. E. Snead mansion was 
picture post card material. The E. F Whitman mansion, built in 1923 on the site of the family’s 
previous rambling cottage, remained a city showplace in the 1990s. The Elie Snellgrove house 
was an impressive wooden structure near the church. Most of the big houses fell into disrepair 
when the town fortunes shifted in the Great Depression era and afterward, and they were dis- 
mantled. Most church members lived in the neighborhood in small frame cottages, many of 
which remained through the century. 

Especially with the promotion of the church ladies’ groups, the M.E. Church South gave 
some attention to wider denominational issues. Their 1909 observance of the Home Mission 
Society Week of Prayer meant afternoon meetings for an entire week. Mrs. Carrie Doan, a long- 
time beloved member of the church, who always spoke of Jesus as “our Savior,’ led in this sort 
of venture for many years. The women also kept an eye on the needs of the pastor’s family. By 
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1911 the church had built a parsonage next to the church on additional land given by G.M. E. 
Mann. The Woman’s Home Mission Society of the church met at the home of Mrs. E. M. 
Looney to make plans for adding a dining room and kitchen to the house. Mrs. Looney went to 
Gadsden to select wallpaper. 

By 1910 the church was offering preaching services every Sunday. 

In 1917 the congregation wanted a new building, one that looked worthy of the prosperi- 
ty many of the members had enjoyed as Boaz grew. After a protracted meeting that ended in 
early August, subscriptions were taken for the building fund and it was reported that “a neat 
sum was raised.” A brick church was projected at a cost of $10,000, and a local contractor, E. W. 
Clotfelter, was put in charge. 

The congregation had a discussion about whether to build a belfry and to use the old 
church bell. Most spoke against the bell, thinking that the use of a bell was out of date. A dis- 
senting voice arose and the building committee took heed, because the speaker was none other 
than the aristocratic Mrs. Julia Street, the mother of Mrs. E. F. Whitman. Mrs. Street’s husband, 
T. A. Street, the noted lawyer and politician in Guntersville, had died, and she had lived in Boaz 
for a decade. She said, “A church bell is the voice of the church to the community, and I think 
the bell should stay.” And it did. The cornerstone of the new building was laid October 28, 
1917. The building was dedicated in 1920. 

The parsonage was moved from the west side on the church to the north side on land 
given by E. F. Whitman, in order to make room for the expansive new building. Later a new 
parsonage was built in 1930. 

Mrs. Julia Ann Street was greatly admired in church and in community. She built an 
attractive cottage on the street behind the church, to the side of the Whitman mansion. In 
spring 1919 she entertained the women’s society of the church. She decorated with snowballs 
and narcissi. Two selections were played on the Victrola (an early record playing machine). A 
contest was given and an “ice course” was served. Among the guests were members and non- 
members, including Mrs. W. E. Noel, Mrs. Carrie Doan, Mrs. W. E. Snead (who was Julia Street’s 
granddaughter and namesake), Mrs. L. B. Sparks, Mrs. J. T. Welborn, Mrs. A. F. Whitley, Mrs. E. 
F, Whitman, Mrs. G. E. Harrison, Mrs. Lester Neeley, Mrs. Joe Brice, Mrs. V. G. Herndon, Mrs. J. 
T. Pullen, Mrs. R. C. Beavers, Mrs. Maylen (sic; it was Malon) Thompson, Mrs. H. G. Bailey, 
Mrs. Verna Elois Brice, and Mrs. Jennie McGhey. This event set a new standard for church 
women’s meetings, and henceforth all meetings were important social events for the town. 

Little is remembered about the worship practices in the early days of the Methodist 
Church South. In 1937 the church sponsored a community singing school with full participa- 
tion of Southern Baptists, Primitive Baptists, and Northern Methodists, notably W. A. 
Murphree, former pastor of St. Paul. It would seem that the Southern Methodists also enjoyed 
singing in the Sacred Harp and shaped note tradition. 

Much interest was aroused during the late 1930s and early 1940s, when the north and 
south branches of Methodism merged nationally. The main effect in Boaz was that the two 
Methodist churches took new names. Instead of the “South” designation this congregation had 
used since 1891, it became the Eastside Methodist Church. 

In attempt to merge the Boaz churches, the district conference appointed Duncan 
Hunter to be pastor of the church in 1941. His job was to bring the churches together. In 1943 
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he was transferred to the Westside Methodist Church, to smooth the way for merger. 

The bishop’s intent of merger was not accomplished. Instead, the Stewart family raised 
enough money that the Eastside church could have its own full-time pastor for the first time. R. 
L. Stallings was appointed to the post. And to show that the church could go its own way, it 
changed its name to the Julia Street Methodist Church. Thus was honored and memorialized a 
beloved influential member who had recently died. Through the years, newcomers to the 
community assumed that the church was named for its location on a street named Julia. Not 
so. Mrs. Julia Street was a charming leading lady of Boaz and Marshall County. 

In 1953-1954 the church erected an educational annex to the west side of its building. 
Mrs. Mary Doan Tiller, 13-year president of the Women’s Society of Christian Service, and the 
communion steward of the church for 35 years, turned the ceremonial first shovel of dirt. The 
chairman of the building committee was Randal Beard, and Frank Amberson headed the 
finance committee. 

In 1955 the pastor of the church died while sitting on the porch of the parsonage. He 
was John Fletcher Tierce Brown, age 69, a minister for 43 years. His widow gave the church a 
picture representing Jesus Christ to hang in the baptistry, as well as several altar appointments. 

Again in recent times, the Methodist conference assigned a minister to serve first one and 
then the other of the two main Methodist churches in Boaz. Glenn Davis Conner served Julia 
Street Church in 1984-1987, and then in 1992-1996 he served St. Paul. Julia Street Church had 
declined somewhat in membership and again there was talk of some form of cooperative 
arrangement. The pastor from 1987 until this publication is Tony J. Gunter. His is the longest 
pastorate on record at Julia Street. He assumed pastoral charge of Belcher’s Chapel United 
Methodist Church during this period. The membership of the church in 1998 was 168. 

Until the recent period, pastorates at Julia Street seldom exceeded two years, usually less. 
Pastors typically had multiple charges. Thus the leadership strength of the church was never in 
the hands of the clergy, but in the hands of strong laypersons, especially a few sustaining fami- 
lies. Their interests were focused on the immediate neighborhood and church resources came 
from the central Boaz business district. 

The church building was listed on the Alabama Register of Landmarks and Heritage on 
June 30, 1995. 


Pastors of Julia Street United Methodist Church 
(There are some discrepancies in available data. This list has traditionally been published by the 


church, but notations with * are based on newspaper accounts.) 


1891-1894 J. T. Black 


1896 A. B. Jordan* 
1894-1898 J. W. Cowan (or W. E. H. Mabry in 1896) 
1898 R. E. Tyler 


1898-1900 Hugh P. Berry 
1900-1901 J. W.A. Shumaker 
1901-1903 W.L. Rice (*ending 1902) 
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1903-1906 
1905-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1913-1917 
1918* 
1918-1920 
1920-1922 
1922-1924 
1924-1925 
1926 
1926-1928 
1929-1931 
1931-1933 
1933 
1934-1936 
1936-1938 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 
1940-194] 
1941-1942 
1942-1943 
1944-1947 
1947-1948 
1948-1949 
1950-1951 
1951-1954 
1954-1955 
1955-1958 
1958-1960 
1960-1962 
1962-1964 
1964-1968 
1968-1970 
1971-1973 
1975-1977 
1977-1978 
1978-1984 
1984-1987 
1987- 


John Ardis Mathison (or Matheson) 
Joshua Warren 

James T. Lane 

G. M. Hall 

R. McDonald Howell 

Willis T. Howard (*or Harris?) 
Virgil C. Herndon 

W. R. Beal 

W. W. Heflin 

A. L. Mathison (or Matheson) 
Howard G. Byrd* 

J. E Dunn 

S. W. Brooks (or G. W. Brooks) 
J. N. Floyd 

G. E. Driskell* 

W. A. Hambrick (or Hamrick) 
George A. Rice 

J. L. Hallmark 

M. R. Boucher 

Harry E. Moore (or More) 

J. Duncan Hunter Jr. 

R. L. Stallings (or Stalling) 

No information 

W. L. Morris 

Tom F. Stephenson 

J. H. Rush 

Q. V. Amberson 

J. E T. Brown 

Joe Higginbotham 

Henry Heath 

Emory J. Calvert 

Sam Pickard 

Douglas Martin 

James Godbey 

J. H. Upton 

Richard Taylor 

Denny Johnston 

LeRoy McClendon 

Glenn D. Conner 

Tony J. Gunter 
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First Baptist Church 


First Baptist Church sits in a prime spot on Main Street because of the foresight town 
founder Billy Sparks. Sparks and most of his tribe of Boaz pioneers were Baptists, so when he 
was mapping out a town, Billy set aside a choice acre of land for the town’s Baptist church 
which he knew would one day be organized. The site was next to the cemetery where his father 
and other kinspeople from a previous generation of settlers had been buried, the earliest 
marked graves being in 1861 (and the last burial being in 1904). 

The Sparkses and other Baptist pioneers had evidently joined old rural churches like 
Friendship or Mount Vernon, in the countryside where many owned farmlands. Or perhaps 
they kept their church membership credentials from Georgia locked away until they had a city 
church to join. They did not form a city church right away. 

Methodists got such a big head start in dominating the town, that Billy Sparks died in 
1891 without ever seeing his church spring up. Some thought that a Baptist church was actual- 
ly organized in 1891 about the same time that the Methodist congregations got together. 
Perhaps Billy thought so also. But in reality, the Baptists just slid along under the wings of St. 
Paul Methodist, sharing their building, sharing their Sunday School, and occasionally arranging 
a Baptist to preach on the Sundays when no Methodist preacher was scheduled. 

Finally the situation could not be ignored. Richard W. Roe, one of the most able and 
inspiring pioneer preachers ever to thunder the Gospel across Sand Mountain, and one of the 
most missionary-hearted, rallied the town’s Baptists to organize. Roe lived and worked on his 
farm at McVille, but every Sunday he trudged on foot or maybe rode a mule to a different 
country church that depended on him. In 1894 he was preaching at his own family’s church, 
New Macedonia, organized 1881 in the McVille area. On other Sundays he had appointments 
at Mount Vernon or Beulah or somewhere else. 

With encouragement of the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association, which had unified 
many of the area churches in 1887, Roe went after Boaz. He drummed up support as he fre- 
quently took a turn preaching for the town’s Christians that met at the St. Paul Methodist 
Church building. He had to resign the pulpit at New Macedonia in order to free a Sunday, but 
his colleagues felt that Boaz must have a Baptist church. 

Roe’s preaching was popular with Methodists as well as Baptists, so the St. Paul congre- 
gation gladly allowed use of their building for a Baptist organization meeting on Saturday, June 
23, 1894. Twenty charter members signed up, but the list and accompanying minutes did not 
survive. For certain, there were members of the Sparks family—such as Billy’s daughter, Martha 
(Mat) Sparks Stewart and husband Sam. Another daughter and staunch member was Sarah 
Elizabeth Mandane Sparks Williamson, the first schoolteacher in Boaz. A son, Francis Marion 
Sparks, may have joined at the beginning. Wesley W. Sparks and wife Allie apparently 
belonged both to the Baptists and to the Southern Methodists. 

The daughter of Sarah Sparks Williamson, Hattie Williamson Gillespie, was always 
remembered as a charter member. Hattie’s husband, Dr. W. T. Gillespie, the Baptist superin- 
tendent of the Union Sunday School operated in connection with the Methodists, was clerk for 
the new church. Probably Gillespie’s twin brother J.P. Gillespie and his wife Cora Lasseter 
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Gillespie were in from the beginning. The mother of W. T. and J. P. Gillespie (who were twins) 
was Mrs. J. L. Gillespie. She was likely a charter member, though her husband was a charter 
member of the M. E. Church South. 

And there were others: J. S. Washburn was a teacher who represented the new church 
when it affiliated with the Marshall Baptist Association in fall 1894. J. A. Patterson was a 
Baptist preacher who helped with the Union Sunday School and who ran the local school at the 
time. A pillar of the church from its founding day was William Hampton Bynum and wife 
Susan Florence Bradford Bynum. Hamp Bynum, the genial owner of one of the town’s oldest 
and quaintest general stores, was the first deacon. 

Among other likely founders were town doctor and druggist James Thomas Dodd and 
various family, the Gibbs family, various Noels, and various Bishops. 

At the 1894 founding, the St. Paul Methodists volunteered to continue to host the Baptist 
meetings in their building “until they can build for themselves.” The Baptists replied by saying, 
“This kindness of the M.E. Church is greatly appreciated by the members of the Baptist Church 
and will have a tendency to increase the unity and love already existing between churches here.” 

The heirs of “Uncle” Billy Sparks made good on the old man’s promise of land for the 
Baptist Church. On September 16, 1897, they deeded a fine lot on the Guntersville to Attalla 
public road, soon to be known as Main Street. The conveyance required that the property was 
to be used for a missionary Baptist church to be built within 12 months. Those making the gift 
wrote that they bestowed it for “the love we have for the cause of Jesus Christ.” The donors 
were the children of Billy Sparks and their spouses: Wesley W. Sparks and Allie B. Stewart 
Sparks, Francis Marion Sparks, Martha “Mattie” A. Sparks Stewart, Sam A. Stewart. And also 
signing the deed were the heirs of Sally Elizabeth Mandane Sparks Williamson, who had died 
less than a month before: Hattie H. Williamson Gillespie and William Thomas Gillespie; 
Elizabeth Mandane Williamson Snellgrove and Thomas A. Snellgrove; Mattie Williamson Turk 
and Dr. W. P. Turk, and William Franklin Williamson. It has always been understood that the 
cemetery adjacent to the tract was also conveyed to the church for its keeping. 

With the 12-month deadline in mind, work began immediately. Hamp Bynum was 
chairman of the building committee consisting of W. T. Gillespie, T. J. Dodd, J. J. Bishop, and 
J. M. Gibbs. James and Pickens Gillespie did the building, hauling logs and lumber probably 
from their late father’s farm north of town. Before June 1898 the Baptists had a tall white 
wooden building with a steeple and “first-class bell” which had been bought by ladies of the 
church with proceeds from a community-wide strawberry supper. The building stood in a 
grove of shade trees on low stone pillars. The yard was swept and scraped clean, as was the 
adjacent town cemetery. The building committee each gave $5.00 to pay off the last $25 in cost 
of the building. 

The building was not ceiled on the inside until February 1901, when the Baptists were 
preparing to host the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association in October. More than 1,500 
people squeezed into Boaz for the big meeting which the whole town helped to accommodate. 
Two classrooms were added in 1911. Electric lights were installed in 1912. An indoor baptistry 
pool for immersion was built under the pulpit from earliest days, and classrooms rooms where 
baptism participants could change clothes were located to the rear of the pulpit. 
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Not until 1912 did the church offer preaching services every Sunday. Earlier, the preach- 
er served the church only one or two Sundays a month, but preaching was also offered on the 
preceding Saturday. Pastors usually held engagements to preach at another church such as 
Mount Vernon or Mount Hebron. In 1903 it shared W. A. Parker with Albertville Baptist, and 
Albertville provided a house for the Parkers. In 1910 Boaz built a house for its pastor, located 
on the other side of the cemetery. 

With modernizations and modifications, the original white steepled structure stood until 
a large square brick two-story building replaced it in 1922-1923. While the old building was 
being demolished and the new one was taking shape, the congregation held services is a big tent 
on the church property. George Will Creel was chairman of the 1923 building committee. 

In summer 1923 the familiar square red brick sanctuary was occupied, but it was not 
dedicated until all debts were paid in January 1926. The Woman’s Missionary Union of the 
church bought a grand piano for it by selling quilts and dinners. W.C. Crowder was pastor 
during construction. 

With many modifications the 1923 building continued in use as the main worship center 
(stained glass windows in 1949 and air conditioning in 1956) until a new one arose beside it in 
1987. That building project culminated years of intensive study and fund raising which for- 
mally began in 1984. Buddy Adams was chairman of the building committee and William Earl 
Chumley was pastor. Initial services in the new auditorium were held October 11, 1987. The 
old auditorium remained unchanged in use for Sunday School and other special events until 
1998, when it was refurbished. 

From the church’s beginning Sunday School was offered every Sunday and was the main 
educational venture of the church. John S. Roberson organized the first Sunday School separate 
from the Methodists, and he was Sunday School superintendent when he was elected mayor of 
Boaz. He was followed for seven or more years by J. P. Gillespie, who also served as moderator 
for the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association. 

By 1903 the ladies of the church had organized as a combination missionary society and 
ladies aid society. They specialized in giving frequent oyster suppers and box suppers, such as a 
series in 1904 to raise money to build an addition to the church. In a day when Boaz had no 
public eating places except the hotel, people flocked to eat Baptist cooking from tables set in the 
grove around the church building, or perhaps set in some businessman’s warehouse. 

In 1911 a Baptist Young People’s Union was reported as a Sunday night event for youths. 
Probably it was not in sustained operation until 1918. By 1920 it was augmented by regular 
Sunday night preaching services, and attendance remained strong to the present time, contrary 
to national trends. In 1920 church officers and teachers were for the first time elected in a sys- 
tematic way. 

The Baraca-Philathea Class movement reached Boaz in 1911, when Mrs. W. B. Speer 
organized a Baraca Class for 56 young men. Almost every man in the class signed the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union pledge not to use beverage alcohol. In 1920 the class had a 
rebirth and became a major force among men in the city. It continued to have women teachers 
including Mrs. A. J. Johnson, the highly educated wife of the pastor, and Mrs. J. C. McAuley, 
wife of the school principal. Later the teacher was Harle G. Bailey, noted attorney who contin- 
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ued for forty years. 

Between 1923 and 1998 the First Baptist education programs grew dramatically, necessi- 
tating numerous building expansions. Sunday School space was initially in the basement of the 
1923 auditorium. In 1948-1949 a 35-room educational wing was added under the pastorate of 
R. A. Tuck. That building gave Boaz its first church kitchen and banquet room, so that regular 
church suppers and many social occasions could be held in the church. 

In 1950 Mrs. R. A. (Jodie Beth) Tuck, pastor’s wife, was appointed superintendent of 
training, a unique position intended to involve church members in special courses of study in 
Bible, doctrine, and church methods. So many diplomas were awarded in the church study 
course system that the church won recognition as the third biggest user of study courses in the 
nationwide Southern Baptist Convention. For many years the church was among the top 25 in 
Alabama in study course awards. 

Interest in training led to formation of a large church library in 1948-1949, with Mrs. 
Tuck as leader. Virginia Niles, Cecile Stamps, and Lucile Wright were long-time church librari- 
ans. The church library was the first such institution serving adults in Boaz other than the one 
at Snead College. 

After years of striving, the church’s serious need for more educational space was met in 
1969-1970, when a new educational annex was built. Offices, kitchen, fellowship hall, and 21 
classrooms were included. At this time Sunday School attendance exceeded 400 and Training 
Union attendance Sunday evenings exceeded 200. 

The church was involved in several extension ventures. Westside Baptist Church resulted 
from a program begun in 1953. First Baptist ordained Bob Lovvorn, the first pastor of Belair 
Baptist Church. Mission Sunday Schools were begun at Cooper Courts and Mount Vernon 
Homes when those housing units were opened. 

In 1947 the “Boaz Baptist Church” voted officially to change its name to “First Baptist 
Church.” The name had been slowly coming into unofficial use, and now that there was a 
“Second Baptist Church” newly organized in town, the distinction was needed. The church 
incorporated in 1963 for better handling of business. 

Among the notable pastors were Robert Anderson Tuck (1944-1956), who was greatly 
beloved in the city; Everette Uel Calvert (1940-1944) who returned in retirement to be an active 
member of the church, living to an advanced age; James Buchanan Jackson, Jr. (1956-1958) who 
died of a malignancy discovered immediately after his arrival; William Earl Chumley (1968- 
1988), the pastor with the longest tenure and the biggest building projects; Keith Dodd, home- 
town boy who returned as pastor 1988-1992 and Tommy Turner, present pastor. 

Beginning in 1956 the church had at least one additional paid professional staff member. 
In 1998 the church had the largest ministerial staff in the area. 

Music was always a central attraction for First Baptist church. Will Creel was the direc- 
tor of music around 1912. His wife, Maggie Snead Creel, was the pianist from 1906. Mrs. 
Lowery P. Gillespie served as pianist beginning on an occasional basis in 1932 and continued 
until 1950. 

Herman Stephens, local merchant, was the volunteer music director for many years 
between 1932 and 1950, with Garvel Chambers often holding the post. Choir robes were first 
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used in the mid-1940s. The first formal music cantata was performed at Christmas 1949. Mrs. 
R. H. Glass, a professional musician who was the pastor’s wife, organized graded choirs in 1958. 

In 1960 Dr. Glenn L. Maze, faculty member and later dean at Snead College, began a 23- 
year tenure as music director. For 13 years the assistant director was Rebecca Moore Lancaster, 
also a Snead music teacher. Choir participation was large and varied. At Christmas 1968 the 
Snead College choir joined the church singers to make a choir of 123 to perform Handel’s 
Messiah. The church was famous for its Living Christmas Tree pageants beginning 1972. With 
dramatic direction from Nerine Brock Stephens, the pageants continued annually through 1978. 
As many as 160 singers of all ages participated. Spectators were so numerous and electrical 
demands were so heavy that the church building was unable to support continued 
performances. 

John Ray was the first paid full-time church musician, beginning in 1984. Howard O. 
King began in 1956 as combination music and education director, but he served only two years. 

From early days First Baptist music was decidedly “high church” in comparison to the 
area norm, but there were always evidences of local heritage. John Daniel, who reached region- 
al fame as a quartet director and convention music publisher, was briefly the music director in 
1936-1938. Occasional “singings” were held at the church. Many choir members performing 
musical classics were known to write in shaped notes on their musical scores. 

Bob Hunt, a former missionary in the orient, was the first associate pastor 1972-1980. He 
began a significant professional ministry to youth, especially at Snead College. Walter Thweatt 
(1981-1989) was the first full-time minister of education. 

Church membership has risen steadily through the years. The first statistics reported to 
the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association in 1894, immediately after organization, showed 26 
members. The number first exceeded 200 in 1911, jumped beyond 500 in 1944, and exceeded 
1,000 in 1973. In 1998 the membership was 1,278. 

The church has continuously been a member of the Marshall Missionary Baptist 
Association, supporting every cooperative endeavor of that group and its affiliated Baptist con- 
ventions. The church has never missed a year giving generously to missionary causes, and from 
the 1970s has been actively involved in very large missions offerings and hands-on mission pro}j- 
ects across the nation and abroad. In 1990 Boaz ranked 75th among nearly 3,000 Alabama 
Baptist churches in giving to the denomination’s Cooperative Program. In 1991 its rank rose to 
the top 2 percent of missions-giving churches. In the late 1990s the church earmarked more 
than 16 percent of its contributions for the Cooperative Program and led the Marshall associa- 
tion in missions giving. 

In 1907 the church commissioned Dr. T. O. Hearn, a Boaz physician, and his wife Lizzie, 
to be missionaries in China. In ensuing years the church licensed or ordained numerous min- 
isters. In the 1990s three families from the church were serving as foreign missionaries and two 
families were Baptist missionaries in the United States. 

The church launched yet another building expansion in 1998. Buddy Adams was again 
~ chair of the building committee. This project was for a 23,000 square foot, three-story class- 
room and office building. Additionally, the choir suite was remodeled, and the 1923 sanctuary 
and ground floor classrooms were restored to original condition. 
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The church had a ministerial staff of four in 1998: Tommy E. Turner, pastor, Tommy 
Pierce, minister of music, Steve Eubanks, education and senior adult minister, and Al Elmore, 
student pastor. 

First Baptist Church and the Boaz Cemetery were recognized on February 6, 1998 by the 
Alabama Register of Landmarks and Heritage. 


Pastors of First Baptist Church 


Richard W. Roe 1894-1898 

James Asa May 1899-1900, 1913-1916 
William Joseph Nash 1900 

James Wesley Sandlin 1901-1903 

William Allen Parker 1903-1905 

William Mansel Garrett 1905-1909 

William W. Harris 1910 

Allison James Johnson 1910-1912 


Eugene Birge Moore 


Philip Wood Lett 1918-1921 
William Caswell Crowder 1921-1925, 1928-1929 
Virgil Morgan Gardner 1925-1927 
Leronzo Thompson Reeves 1927-1928 
Ernest Smith Pate 1929-1931 
Oceola Platte Bentley 1931-1933 
Henry Mangum 1933-1935 
Phineas Earle Trent 1935-1937 
Charles David Martin 1937-1939 
Everette Uel Calvert 1940-1944 
Robert Anderson Tuck 1944-1956 
James Buchanan Jackson, Jr. 1956-1958 
Robert Hargrove Glass 1958-1960 
James Holland Thomas 1960-1968 
William Earl Chumley 1968-1988 
Joseph Keith Dodd 1988-1992 
Tommy Earl Turner 1992- 


1912-1913, 1917-1919 


Popular Springs Baptist Church 


The one church in Boaz for the Black residents of Boaz has been the Popular Springs 
Baptist Church. No information has been preserved about the origins of the congregation, 
except that it was organized in 1905 and met in an old house. A tradition is that Robert Ray 
and Orlena Harper McCleskey, Methodists, were the moving force behind the organization for 
this Baptist church. 
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In June 1909 the local newspaper reported that the “Baptist Negroes purchased a lot in 
North Boaz for $125.00 on which they will erect a church this fall. The Negroes should be 
encouraged in this move.” 

The Rev. Dan Hill was a “colored minister” in Boaz in 1909. In July 1909 he was report- 
ed by church members and tried in mayor’s court for descending from the pulpit “to give his 
wife a sound flogging in the church.” After a domestic abuse case later in the year, he fled the 
town. 

In 1910 there was no Negro minister in town, so the Rev. W. A. Murphree of the M. E. 
Church (later known as St. Paul) performed a wedding for Ella Hill and Lou Larrimore in May 
1910. 

Orlena McCleskey was said to have selected the name “Popular Springs.” In 1912 she 
enlisted participants from the African Methodist Episcopal denomination (which did not have 
an organization in Boaz) to set up an informal school in the Popular Springs church. She had 
been a teacher and doubtless saw the need for Negro children in town to have schooling. The 
A. M.E. contacts furnished a teacher and Orlena’s friends furnished supplies, food, and cloth- 
ing. Mrs. McCleskey later recounted that the school lasted no more than three years. There was 
a problem with truancy. “Students learned enough to get by on the mountain,” she said. “I 
know now that we must have been very patronizing about helping them which didn’t endear us 
to them,” she wrote. 

In 1912 a meeting house was erected for the congregation of Negroes, who had been 
meeting in an old house. The first church building had a baptistry built under the pulpit. The 
unpainted structure was located at the location of the Dollar Store of the 1990s, off to the south 
side of Mill Avenue. According to one elder citizen in 1996, the church was built by Riley Wells 
and Dolph Beaty, mill bosses, on T.A. Snellgrove’s land. 

Among the earliest pastors were Feare Moore, Dan Hill, and George Mitchell. R. W. Polk 
was the first pastor after the 1912 building was up. The first deacons were the Rev. Bryant 
Alexander, Jordan Graves, Aaron Brown, Bill Brooster, and Fennell. E. H. Rigsby, a princi- 
pal and teacher in Etowah County schools, was the minister at some time, probably during the 
1940s. 

In the 1930s, the church brought excitement to town by sponsoring lively concerts of 
gospel music. The back rows of the church building were reserved for white visitors who 
enjoyed the music. 

By the 1950s, the first Piggly Wiggly store was in operation on the south side of Mill 
Avenue. Its back door, where spoiled produce was discarded, was close to the front door of the 
church. The church building was dilapidated by that time. 

Around 1951 Andrew Jackson Christian of Gadsden became pastor of the church, com- 
ing to Boaz to preach on two Sundays a month. Alex T. Griffin, popular shoeshine man at the 
City Barber Shop, was then the deacon of the church. In the 1960s he served as the assistant 
pastor. Christian served the church 33 years, until he died in 1984. 

In the early 1950s, white women of the town occasionally sponsored Vacation Bible 
Schools for the Black children. Primarily St. Paul Methodist, but also First Baptist women pro- 
vided the educational materials and refreshments. On the first day fifteen Black children and 
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some white children of the workers attended. By 1952 the whites had apparently withdrawn 
from the project, but Maggie Anderson, Kate Underwood, and May Webb put on a Colored 
Vacation Bible School at Popular Springs. The Boaz Leader published their lament, “We missed 
our White friends so much, who once were so kind to take an interest in having Bible School for 
us. Our respect for them is great and we never shall forget them.” 

White citizens of the town provided the 1912 meeting house. In 1964 a committee of 
interested persons from several churches, led by George W. Cox, a deacon of First Baptist 
Church, with authorization from the deacons of that church, raised $3,000 to build a new 
Popular Springs Church. Heirs of the Snellgrove estate gave land for the building as well as a 
cash contribution. The land donors were Henry Snellgrove, Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter, 
Tommie Snellgrove Gaines, Ruby Jo Snellgrove, and Lucile Snellgrove Wright. Should the 
property cease to be used and occupied for church purposes for a period of one year, the title 
would revert to the donors. P. L. Busby gave the right of way from East Mill Street to the church 
site. 

The immediate cause for the interest of white citizens in the venture was the nationwide 
controversy over racial integration. The issue was discussed at First Baptist Church and at 
other churches. Whites were not ready for integration, but they felt that the Black Baptists 
deserved better accommodations. 

The number of persons contributing to the building fund was 125, most of them White. 
“Doc” Lowery P. Gillespie, local pharmacist, was chairman of the construction committee. In 
late December 1964 he handed keys to the church to F. J. Rhines, a leader in the congregation. 
The deed to the property was entrusted to A. J. Christian of Gadsden, who had been pastor of 
the congregation for more than 10 years. 

The building was a block masonry structure 24 by 40 feet in size. Two Sunday School 
rooms and restrooms were included. Preaching services began to be held every Sunday. 

In the 1980s, Alex Griffin had retired from the Barber Shop and was living in Gadsden. 
He preached regularly in Negro churches of the area. He became pastor of the Popular Springs 
congregation in 1984 and served for several years before ill health stopped him. He died in 
1995 in Boaz and was greatly lamented by all the citizens. 

L. P. Jemison of Gadsden was the next pastor, followed by Willie Smith of Gadsden in 
1991-1993. He worked at the Lee Company in Boaz and then at Goodyear in Gadsden. His 
wife was a niece of the previous pastor, A. J. Christian, but Smith himself was not actually a 
Baptist. 

In 1993 Julius Cook Sr. began preaching for the church but he was not installed as pas- 
tor until 1996. At that time, Boaz citizens again rallied to refurbish and double the size of the 
Popular Springs building. It was a community effort arising from First Baptist Church. Mary 
Wells Moore Maze and Zadie Wells Amberson were among the leaders in fund-raising. For 
several years, Mrs. Amberson had been helping the church occasionally to pay their utility bills. 

Through the years the Popular Springs Church had been affiliated with the Wills Creek 
District Baptist Association. By 1996, under the influence of Pastor Willie Smith, the congrega- 
tion were no longer Baptists, but had affiliated with the Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ, a 
pentecostal or holiness group whose bishop, Charles Williams, was preacher at the Overcoming 
Church in Ashville. 
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Membership had fluctuated, but in 1996 fifty to sixty persons participated. The first 
White member, a woman who was part Cherokee Indian, joined in 1996. The pastor had bap- 
tized other whites, but none had joined the Popular Springs Church. A set of faithful leaders, 
from the same families who had sustained the church for generations, were still in place. Jay 
Rhines of Gadsden was the second deacon of the church. Sue Herron was superintendent and 
treasurer. Rose Rhines was secretary. Sue Herron was a niece of Alex Griffin; thus all the 1990s 
leaders were members of the long-time sustaining families of the church. 


(Note: Some writers and others have thought that the church name was “Poplar” Springs. The 
name on the cornerstone of the 1964 building was “Poplar,” but oldest sources seem to favor 
the name “Popular Springs.”) 


Boaz Church of God 


Seven people organized the Boaz Church of God in 1921 or 1922. The effort was led by 
the Rev. Z.S. Simpson. The initial meetings were held in a tabernacle—a temporary shelter— 
near the railroad and Mill Street. The best known of the founding members was R. E. 
Aldredge, a prominent downtown businessman who had been active in First Baptist Church. 
Others were Joe Blanton, J. A. Brown, Maggie Brown, Rufus Clayton, Sallie Clayton, and Lavicie 
Turner (later Mrs. Rowe). 

Although this denomination was new to the area, citizens gave a kind welcome. For an 
early meeting place, Billy Roden allowed use of the upstairs of his grocery store on Mill Street. 
Jim Snead, one of the city’s wealthiest men and a mayor, contributed land at 414 Highland 
Street for the first building. (Another account says he sold the land to the church for $50.) 
Businesses and residents helped build it. Mrs. Jim Snead gave windows for the building. 
Rufus Clayton and Joe Blanton did the carpentry, while Lavicie Turner raised the money. 

The Church of God was noted in town for its exciting camp meetings and revivals. In 
the 1930s statewide and district camp meetings were held at the church and drew much atten- 
tion in Boaz. Tabernacles or large 2-pole tents were erected for revivals and huge advertise- 
ments were placed in the city newspaper. R. E. Aldredge seemed to facilitate these efforts for 
some years, allowing use of his land and warehouse. One revivalist, C. A. Churchill, a bishop 
of the Church of God, came and invited the city to “Come over and help us fight sin.” Some 
people from other churches accepted the invitation. Uncle Dave McCleskey and Dock Owens, 
staunch Methodists, helped conduct an “old-fashioned harp singing” on one occasion. 

Earl B. Robinson, former city clerk, attended the church as a child. He recalled in 1996 
that Mr. Clayton and Mr. McLeod so entranced by the meetings that they would shout and 
“run the benches,” meaning that they ran up and down the length of the church leaping from 
the back of one bench to the next. 

In 1937 a woman preacher, Helen L. Morrow, conducted the revival. The church 
thanked businessmen of the city for making possible a brush arbor right in town. Bible school 
was conducted at 10 a.m. for children and regular services in the evening. 

In 1937 the church pastor, L. E. Talley, thanked the citizens for helping the church pur- 
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chase a large bus which would be used to transport people to church free of charge. 

By 1938 the church reported 111 members. There was one ordained deacon at the time: 
M. R. Clayton. A Mr. Stiefel was another early deacon. Mrs. Lavicie Rowe was the only 
remaining charter member. A Young People’s Endeavor group involved seventy-five youths 
under leadership of Mrs. W. E. Hodo. Comer Hayes was superintendent of a Sunday School of 
100 members. 

In 1937 Alfred Marion McDowell joined the Boaz church and began a significant family 
connection. He became a minister and went to Carlisle as pastor of the Church of God there. 

In 1959 he and his sons Billy and Kenneth remodeled the church and built the parson- 
age. The church was rebuilt with brick. Reed Maxwell was the Boaz pastor at the time. The 
mortgage for those improvements was burned in 1961, when property was valued at $11,000. 
A two-story educational addition was built in 1962 and a parsonage in 1965, again with the 
McDowells as carpenters and builders. A.M. McDowell died in 1975. 

The first pastor of the church was E. M. Ellis. Many other ministers followed including: 
Reed Maxwell (including 1959), N. E. Wright, R.S. Robinson (or Robertson), a Rev. 
Williamson, W. S. Wilemon (in 1926), J. A. Brown, S. J. Heath (1928), S. Hayes (or Haynes), L. 
H. Aultman, W. E. Hodo (1938), a Rev. Weeks, a Rev. Armstrong, Dowdy, R. H. Maxwell, L. E. 
Talley, S. Whitt Denson, R. H. Morrison, Dewey W. Smith, Guy Higgins, Nolan E. Wright, Willie 
C. Cook (1967), D.C. Lankford, W. G. Higgins (1960-61), Rankin FE. Irwin (1975). (Dates and 
sequence of pastor list are inexact, being based on recollections and random newspaper clip- 
pings). Since 1970 the pastors have been as follows: 


John Rankin Irvin 1970-1978 
D. C. Langford 1973 

Billy Hedgepeth 1978-1981 
Lee Brasher 1981 
Hollis Preston 1981-1985 
Ed Williams 1985-1989 
Rick Luman 1989- 


In 1977 the church sold its old site and built on a new 5-acre location at the intersection 
of Highway 431 and Bethsaida Road. Bill and Kenneth McDowell were carpenters. The build- 
ing committee were Francis Smith, Gerald McDowell, and H. M. Freeman. The Ladies 
Auxiliary, directed by Gwen Smith, raised money for the steeple and for furnishing the kitchen 
and fellowship hall. Estimated value of church properties was $2,000,000. 

The Ladies Ministry was reorganized in 1997 and undertook the making and selling of 
peanut brittle as a fund-raising project. Nell Presley was the Ladies Ministry leader and also 
publisher of the church newsletter. The group redecorated and refurbished the auditorium. 

Membership at the time of relocation was 111. Membership in 1998 was approximately 
200. In 1998 the church was completely remodeled inside and was planning to break ground 
for a family life center. 

The Boaz Church of God has always been affiliated with the Church of God of 
Cleveland, Tennessee. 
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Boaz Church of Christ 


At least as early as 1909, occasional Church of Christ evangelists came through Boaz with 
their tents to conduct Gospel meetings. Doubtless there were some citizens who preferred the 
Church of Christ, but for many years they were not meeting together regularly. Dr. A. S. 
Whitehead, an osteopathic or physiotherapy doctor in Boaz from approximately 1910 until 
1942, was a lay minister of the Church of Christ. He preached at a brush arbor located south of 
Boaz on Highway 168 at the intersection of Forest Home Road. 

On the second Sunday of September 1935 ten people met in Boaz City Hall to begin reg- 
ular Church of Christ worship services in Boaz (one account says there were 12 charter mem- 
bers). The little congregation was built up by special gospel meetings in October 1936, con- 
ducted by W. H. Wrye and Ross Deberry, and again in January 1938 by Roy Cogdill and Red (or 
Fred) Warren. Services continued to be held in the City Hall, which was the second floor of the 
Noel Building (Mrs. W. E. Noel was a member of the church). 

Although the church did not have a regular pastor during this period, the members were 
prominent and financially able, so they proceeded to open their own fine building on December 
4, 1938. It stood on the corner of Broad Street and West Mann Avenue. The building was 36 by 
54 feet and consisted of a full basement and auditorium. It was finished with brick veneer. 

Among the active members were Mrs. Claude Elrod, Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Noel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Noel, James Martin Young Sr., Mrs. O. L. Dickson, and Mrs. John Lackey. Cecil 
Noel was the regular Bible teacher. During the 1930s the church conducted occasional music 
theory classes and singing schools 

Among the early pastors were Jack Lawhon and Charles Harwell. Official records are 
not available, but apparently the church got along with non-resident pastors until late 1955. 
Albert A. Gonce Jr., a Ph.D. candidate at Penn State University, with ten years academic Bible 
teaching experience, became the pastor. He provided excellent columns for the local newspaper. 
He soon moved to join the faculty of Alabama Christian College in Montgomery. In 1957 
Ronald Reed, a young minister, came to the pastorate, but he soon left to pursue doctoral stud- 
ies. He was succeeded by Herschel Davis, who had family ties in town, but he remained only a 
few months before Ronald Roberts became minister. In 1963 the minister was Billy Russell, who 
had temporarily served the church in 1954-1955. James Barbree followed. 

Beginning in the early 1950s, Church of Christ interests in town were divided by the start 
of Crestview Church of Christ. However, a television and radio ministry were underway in the 
mid-1960s. When the congregation ceased to meet, the church property reverted to Cecil Noel, 
heir of Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Noel. The downtown church building was sold to Sand Mountain 
Bank in 1970 because the district was changed by Urban Renewal. Usual attendance of 
approximately 30 had dwindled as members joined other churches. 
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Second Baptist Church (and Kilpatrick Grove Baptist Church) 


In 1947 Boaz got its Second Baptist Church. Though organized in modern times and 
within a city environment, the church used Sand Mountain traditional ways to get started: a 
brush arbor for the first meetings and a cotton patch to raise building funds. 

On the brink of World War II, Baptists out in the eastern countryside were wanting a 
convenient place to worship. These were friends and kinfolks, many of them involved in the 
new used car businesses, most of whom belonged to country churches east of Boaz. But now 
they were living and doing business in town. Roads were still bad and the men were busy trav- 
eling constantly, so it was important to have a church within easy access. Creola and Joe A. 
Kilpatrick invited some like-minded friends to meet in a brush arbor built in a grove on their 
place a mile outside the city. In March 1940 they placed notices in the newspaper inviting any- 
one interested in organizing a Missionary Baptist Church to attend. The responding group was 
recognized as a church by the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association in fall 1941, with the 
name Kilpatrick Grove Baptist Church. 

Wartime conditions prevented the little church from erecting a building, so they contin- 
ued to meet in the Kilpatrick home. Bert Terrell was pastor in 1941. Several preachers led 
services during the formative stage. One took a negative attitude toward their effort and 
declared that their church was disbanded, and he walked out. Charlsie Cofield, sister-in-law of 
Mrs. Kilpatrick, began to cry and to pray. The group joined in prayer and then decided to get a 
fresh start, but by moving into town. Instead of the name “Kilpatrick’s Grove Baptist Church,” 
they chose the name “Second Baptist.” With cold weather approaching, 13 or 14 charter mem- 
bers met in the Kilpatrick home to form the Second Baptist Church of Boaz. 

Charter members were the Kilpatricks, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Cofield, Ruby Gilbreath, 
Pauline Kilpatrick, Mr. and Mrs. John Eller and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Shields, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Kilpatrick, and Willie Jo Kilpatrick. The group called I. D. Broadwell as their first 
pastor on October 4, 1947. 

The new church met in members’ homes until a building could be readied. On 
September 18, 1947, Boaz newspaper readers learned that a new church would be built in the 
city limits on Crossville Road. Land was given by Joe A. Kilpatrick or purchased for $800. 

The building sprang up at 307 McVille Road (also called at that time East Thomas 
Avenue), just to the west of U.S. Highway 431. Members of the church provided many of the 
materials and much labor for the one-room wood structure. The first services there were 
March 7, 1948, with a large crowd. Will Ellis was elected Sunday School superintendent. 
Sunday School classes met in different zones of the main room, with curtains separating them. 

By the second Sunday, the church was installing a loud speaker for a big singing whose 
guest musicians included the Sand Mountain Quartet. Other singings were held to raise funds 
for the building. Those who led off the major contributions for the first church were Pauline 
Kilpatrick, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Cofield, Mrs. T. A. Gilbreath, and Claudell Pounds. By the time 
the church was admitted to the Marshall Association in fall 1948, they reported 101 members. 

Rev. Broadwell remained as pastor until 1949 when Felton Floyd succeeded him until his 
death in 1959. During his pastorate, five Sunday School rooms were added to the building in 
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1951. Two more rooms were added in 1952, and the entire structure was brick-veneered. 
Three acres of land were purchased and planted in cotton, the profits being applied to the 
church debt. A steeple was added to the building in 1958. 

The first deacons were Dennis E. Green, father of Polly Kilpatrick and Peggy Whitt, and 
Bain Hayes, father of Jessie Miller and O. M. and Earl Hayes. 

Pastors have been as follows: 


I. D. Broadwell 1947-1949 
Felton Floyd 1949- 

J. L. Adcock 1959-1961 
Sherman Harper 1962- 
Clinton Garmon 1964-1970 
Jimmy Gorham 1970-1973 
Euell V. Reece 1973-1976 
Jay Bice 1976-1978 
Gene Winfrey 1978-1983 
D. E. Latham 1983 
Danny Freeman 1984-1987 
Bobby Bright 1987-1990 
Kenneth Windsor 1990-1996 
Howard Westmoreland 1996 (Interim) 
Jimmy Harrison 1998- 


The first choir director was C. W. Cofield. Others who have served have been Carter 
Smith, Carl Smith, and Neal Chambers. 

In 1949 a team from First Baptist Church advised the church on how to set up a Training 
Union. Woman’s Missionary Union was organized in 1962, and the church was recognized as 
being in the top 2 percent of churches of their size in financial support of missions. 

The church has strongly encouraged its members to commit themselves to doing special 
Christian service. Approximately two dozen men have made this commitment. 

During the pastorate of Clinton Garmon, the church prepared an eight-room pastorium 
at a cost of approximately $18,500. 

Jimmy Gorham became pastor in 1970 and led in starting a bus ministry, running six 
routes as far as Guntersville to bring people to church. 

In 1972 Alan Edmondson became associate pastor and began developing the Boaz 
Christian School and Kindergarten which he served as principal. The school emerged because 
of concern over limitations on prayer and Bible usage in public schools. The program got 
underway under the pastorate of Euell Reece in 1973. Bus director for the school and church 
was Lamar Tidmore, who later formed Beth Haven Christian Academy. 

In September 1973, as the school started, the church withdrew from the Marshall 
Missionary Baptist Association because of theological disagreements and operated independ- 
ently. The school began with kindergarten. In August 1974 it expanded to grades 1-11 with 28 
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enrolled. Dr. Tommy Gardner succeeded Alan Edmondson as school principal in 1975, and he 
was succeeded by Lamar Tidmore. He was succeeded by Mack White. In 1975 there were 51 
students with 3 graduating seniors. Kindergarten enrolment was 28. Church membership grew 
to 700. Enrolment was 96 in 1977, including 26 in kindergarten. 

A major expansion of the church building was begun during the pastorate of Jay Bice. 
The church went through a period of indebtedness and change in theological direction. 

The church was reinstated in the association in 1981, and at that time the school was 
closed. Some members withdrew to form a new school and church called New Liberty. 

In 1986 church membership was 675 and Sunday School enrolment was 114. By 1997 
membership was 681 and Sunday School enrolment was 163. 


Westside Baptist Church 


The church located on Highway 168 on the west side of Boaz got its start in a business 
meeting at First Baptist Church. Ralph Johnson made a proposal that First Baptist organize a 
mission Sunday School on the west side. A newly organized Brotherhood of First Baptist, the 
newly ordained deacons, and some women had informally asked Garvel Chambers to investi- 
gate the need for a new church in neighborhoods west of the church. Based on his findings, 
on January 8, 1953, First Baptist Church voted to inaugurate a mission Sunday School. A four- 
room house was rented from Mr. and Mrs. R. W. “ Junior” McLeod on Snellgrove Avenue. 

On March 1, 1953, the first session of Sunday School was held at the mission, with 28 in 
attendance. Training Union, Wednesday night prayer meetings, and Vacation Bible School were 
added. Some of the early leaders were Mrs. L. I. Cooley, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gallahar, Lottie 
Holcomb, Mr. and Mrs. Tommie Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Horton, Herbert Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Johnson, Ruth Shell, Lattie Stewart, Georgia Roberts, and Flossie Moore. 

First Baptist Church purchased land from Mrs. Walter Creel on West Mill Avenue in 
1955, and construction was begun on Westside Chapel. The brick building consisted of an 
assembly room, two large rooms, five small rooms, with provision for a future second story. 
Visiting ministers conducted regular worship services in the chapel until L. C. Guthrie, a stu- 
dent from Howard College in Birmingham, became the first regular pastor. Ralph Mathis 
became the first resident pastor in 1958. 

A larger auditorium and classrooms were added in 1959. At this time the chapel congre- 
gation began to assume financial responsibility and divided the $10,500 indebtedness for the 
construction with First Baptist Church. On October 2, 1960, Westside Southern Missionary 
Baptist Church was duly organized. Charter members numbered 47. The church affiliated 
with the Marshal Missionary Baptist Association. The WMU and Brotherhood groups have 
been very active. 

The first deacons were W. R. Heard, Guy McCreless, R. W. McLeod, J. E. Morton, Ray 
Sauls, Donald Spates, and Coy Quarles. 

Those leading music have included Guy McCreless, Gerald Martin, Glenn Smith, Phillip 
Simmons, Tony Holcomb, and Kathy Daughtry. 
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The young church purchased a parsonage on College Street in 1963. A belfry and bap- 
tistry were added in 1974. A steeple was added in 1976. A fellowship hall area was added in 
1978, and in 1985 the vestibule and entry were revised. Membership in 1997 was 382. 


Pastors since organization have been: 


Ralph Mathis 1958-1969 
E. U. Calvert 1969-1970 
J. W. Thompson 1970-1971 
Johnny Taylor 1971-1973 
Scott Bryant 1973-1987 
Michael Springfield 1987-1990 
David Patty 1990-1993 
Edward Johnston Jr. 1993-1995 
Keith Dodd 1996- 


Crestview Church of Christ 


Fourteen families left the Boaz Church of Christ on Broad Street in spring 1954 to form 
a new church. Approximately 40 people met in the home of T. E. Dale on Highway 431 until a 
building could be prepared. Newt Parker gave the group a 75- by 100-foot lot on 431. By June 
1954 the members had completed a 32- by 76-foot frame building with brick siding. An audi- 
torium and two classrooms were included. 

Jack Lowhon was the first minister of the church. Other early part-time pastors were 
Ronnie Johnson, Bobby Duncan, William Hunt. 

Beginning in 1957 the Boaz newspaper carried aggressive advertising for revivals being 
conducted by the Crestview Church of Christ. Timothy Black was part-time pastor at the time 
and until 1968, when John Medders was obtained as the first full time preacher. In that same 
year two additional lots adjacent to the church property were obtained. 

In 1969 a preacher’s home was purchased on Highway 431, and A. G. Times came as pas- 
tor and first occupant. Lewis J. Andrews served in 1973. A major building program was begun 
in 1971, with the old auditorium converted to classrooms and a new auditorium built. Central 
heat and air were added and the entire structure was bricked. When this $80,000 improvement 
was complete, Herman Lenderman became pastor, continuing until July 1980. 

Male members of the congregation handled business, according to a 1976 account. 
Garrett Grimes served as the first and long-time treasurer. The first elders of the church were 
appointed in November 1976—including W. M. Abercrombie and Glen Hutcheson. In 
December, six deacons were appointed: S. G. Grimes, J. C. Propes, J. O. Fielder, W. K. 
Hammond, N. W. Edmondson, and Louie Walker. In 1978 M. A. Barham was appointed elder. 
Charles Black and Richard Gilbert were appointed deacons in 1982. Paul Bishop and Harold 
Brasher were appointed deacons in 1987 and Richard Gilbert was appointed elder. 

The pastor 1980-1987 was John P. Gibbons. Jerry Manasco began serving as minister in 
August 1987. A new home for the pastor was purchased on Highland Avenue, but beginning 
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1988 it served as a fellowship hall for the church. In March 1997 the church educational wing 
was remodeled to accommodate fellowship activities. The former pastor’s home became a fos- 
ter home for Childhaven Children’s Home. 

In 1995 more elders were appointed: Paul Bishop, J. O. Fielder, Louie Walker, James 
Wortham, and Thomas Wortham. In 1997 these deacons were appointed: Charles Carnes, 
Tony Osborn, and Jeff Roberts. 

The church supports a local radio program, Childhaven Children’s Home, and missions 
in Cuba, Central America, and Hong Kong. 

The original families forming the Crestview congregation were Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Dale, 
Mrs. Beulah Akridge, Mrs. Amy Coefield, Mr. and Mrs. Dick Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mosley, Mrs. Colline Richards, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Lowhon, Mrs. Ruth Aldridge, Mr. and Mrs 
Kenneth Kennamer, Mr. and Mrs. Rossie Gilbreath, Mr. Herman Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
Tucker, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dean, and Mr. and Mrs. Garrett Grimes, plus their children. 


Free Methodist Church 


In May 1954 Daisy Edith Wetmore, a teacher living in Tampa, Florida, read a notice in 
the Free Methodist periodical, in which Mrs. Hilary Miller of Boaz asked for someone to come 
to start a Free Methodist Church. The appeal touched the young woman, and she prayed for 
several weeks, asking God to confirm whether she was being called to this frightening task. She 
was a native of Massachusetts, a graduate of the University of Miami, and assistant pastor of the 
Parkdale Free Methodist Church in Tampa. 

She attended a camp meeting in Louisiana and she asked people there, “Where is Boaz?” 
She was disturbed to learn it was far away from the only Free Methodist church in Alabama, 
which was in Grand Bay near Mobile. Yet she proceeded to Grand Bay, where Pastor L. H. Reese 
agreed to drive her to Boaz. They arrived on July 15 and spent the day consulting with Mrs. 
Hilary Miller. Daisy stayed to begin a church. 

Mrs. Johnson, a friend of Mrs. Miller, allowed Sister Daisy to hold a Vacation Bible 
School in her yard on the corner of Sparks Avenue and Highland Street. The ladies served 
refreshments daily. 

As has often happened in Boaz history, citizens from varied churches were willing to help 
a new Christian venture. Daisy Wetmore got a job assisting Mrs. Groover, a wheelchair-bound 
resident of 509 Darnell Street, with the understanding that she could operate a Sunday School 
in the house. The Rev. Reese came from Grand Bay in August to hold a tent meeting at the 
corner of Darnell and Martin. For a while, Sunday School was held on the porch of Thomas 
Dale’s house. Then restauranteur Oliver Dooley allowed the group to meet in an apartment on 
Elder Street. Milford Dooley arranged for use of the Boaz Community House on Sunday 
nights. 

Mrs. Loretta Shepherd joined Daisy in Boaz and preached for the church while attending 
Snead College. Reba Dorsett (Smith) moved in to lead music for the church and to go to Snead. 

Daisy Wetmore cashed in her teacher retirement fund in order to build a facility for the 
church. She bought eight lots on Darnell Street at Maple Street from Otis Long. The Rev. Reese 
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came from Grand Bay to lay concrete blocks for a house, but finished only to the bottoms of 
windows. 

In 1956, Sister Daisy married L. H. Williams, a widowed preacher who came to conduct a 
revival. To the shocked admiration of Boaz citizens, they lived through the winter in a tent on 
the church lot while Williams worked on the house that would be a parsonage and meeting 
place. Also they held services in the tent, cutting out the floor to get material to erect an extra 
room. The Free Methodist superintendent, H. A. Smith, came from Louisiana to investigate 
progress and found 28 people crowded into the tent. 

In June 1957 the congregation began to hold services in the unfinished parsonage, meet- 
ing in a 20- by 13-foot room. Millard Arrington donated lumber to help with completion of 
the structure. Charles McDowell, the mail carrier on Darnell Street who was also a minister, 
began stopping by to help with the construction. Construction on the little chapel for the Free 
Methodist Church began on January 8, 1961. Pews were contributed by the Morgan Gillespies, 
in whose drug store Daisy had made her first purchase in Boaz—an aspirin. Snead College 
donated used hymnals and folding chairs. 

With summer tent camps on the property and dramatic Christmas pageants led by Sister 
Daisy, the congregation grew to 40 in the mid-1960s. L. H. Williams died in January 1965. 

Daisy continued to lead the congregation. The Rev. T. A. Coleman, pastor of St. Paul United 
Methodist Church, came to perform rites requiring an ordained minister, as Daisy was not 
ordained. St. Paul included the Free Methodist Church in its budget as a mission project. 

In 1995 Sister Daisy was ordained a deacon in the Free Methodist Church. Boaz declared 
a Daisy Williams Day in that year. 

Throughout her ministry, Daisy Williams concentrated on caring for people who did not 
fit into other churches, especially the handicapped and the very poor. There were eleven mem- 
bers in 1994. She lived on the kindness of the community. She never ate in a cafe in Boaz. She 
never owned a car. She died suddenly December 5, 1996. The ministers of the town conducted 
her funeral which was held at First Baptist Church, and friends in the Community Civitan Club 
placed a bench under a shade tree at Hillcrest Cemetery as a memorial to her. 


Belair Baptist Church 


During the 1950s Mount Vernon Baptist Church undertook a mission project to start a 
new church in Boaz. It was called the Windsor Street Mission and it got underway in March 
1959. Donald Davis was the first pastor of the little group. In 1962, while Ray Jackson was 
pastor at Mount Vernon, a new building was provided for the mission. Arlie McLeod and 
Russell Trammell helped to plan and build it. The mission at that time changed its name to 
Belair Baptist Mission, reflecting their move from Windsor Street to Belair Street. In 1961 a 
tent revival was held near Marshall hatcheries just off North Main Street in Boaz. 

On January 1, 1964 the mission became a fully constituted church with the following 
charter members: Billy and Elizabeth Morris, Gerald and Beth Cofield, Benny Iverson, Marie 
Barnett, John and Inez Nelson, Betty Beasley, Larnet Buttram, Ruth Cofield, and Sidney and 
Vernet Owens. But actually 69 persons were participating in the church by the time of consti- 
tution. 
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At the request of Mount Vernon, First Baptist Church ordained John C. “Bob” Lovvorn 
to the ministry on February 5, 1962. He was already serving as pastor of the Belair mission, and 
this ordination made it official. Belair joined the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association. 
The first deacons were Billy Morris, who was the Sunday School superintendent, and Johnny 
Nelson, who was the Training Union director. 

Others who have served as pastor are Hoyt Isdell, F A. Dodd, and O. V. Johnson. 
The pastor in 1997 was Welton Brooks. 

By 1986 church membership was 210 and Sunday School enrolment 160. In 1997 mem- 
bership was 180 and Sunday School was 93. 


[NOTE: Spelling of the church name has varied widely. Bel-Air, Belaire, Bel Air, and other 
variations are sometimes seen. | 


Springdale Baptist Church 


On August 24, 1962, a group of Baptists met at Boaz Community House to organize a 
Baptist church. With blessings of several ministers from the area, the group elected J. L. 
Adcock as moderator, Betty Stocks as clerk, Vernon Brock as treasurer, Dennis McHenry as 
Sunday School superintendent. There were 31 charter members enrolled. 

The Cook family hosted the next meeting of the church, when the group adopted the 
name Springdale Missionary Baptist Church. Ground was soon broken for a new building, on 
land purchased from Ray Stocks at the intersection of Brown Street and Highway 431. Stocks 
gave $250 toward the construction price. Vernon Brock, V. S. Bouldin, and Dennis McHenry 
were the committee. In the meantime, meetings were held in the VFW hall. Sunday School 
was begun September 9, 1962. In October the church was admitted to the Marshall Missionary 
Baptist Association. 

The first services were held in the new 42- by 65-foot building on November 4, 1962. 
The first song sung in the building was “Victory in Jesus,” sung by Betty Stocks. 

In 1963 the first deacons were ordained. They were Joel Giles, T. A. Cook, Arthell 
Holcomb, and Tom Tucker. 

Pastors have been : 


J. L. Adcock 1962-1965 
Ray Duvall 1965-1967 
James Presley Rowan 1967-1998- 


The church had an extensive radio ministry starting in September 1962, broadcasting for 
26 years each Sunday morning on WAVU. Pastor Rowan also broadcast 9 years daily on WBSA. 

In 1986 membership stood at 400 and property was valued at $200,000. The church 
helped to sponsor missionaries in Mexico. By 1997 membership was 421. 
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Calvary Missionary Baptist Church 


Calvary Baptist Church was begun June 7, 1970. Some interested people prayed and 
decided to form a church that would declare the complete word of God in preference to tradi- 
tions. The first pastor was Jerry Pope. Roy Pledger followed him, then Basil Cornutt, Kelton 
Williams, Joe Hulsey, Freddy Keener, Lynn Thompson, Doug Alverson, Joe Hulsey again, Harold 
Coe, Bob Smallwood, Ebb Cryar. Gene Taylor began as pastor in 1994 and continued in 1998. 
He was a native of Boaz who studied and served in the Illinois and Indiana, returning to Boaz 
in 1994. 

Two of the chartering couples who have continued with the church were Howard and 
George Ann Williams, who continues as a deacon, and Horace and Mary Tillman. 

In spring 1972 the church site at 7021 Highway 168 on the west side of Boaz was pur- 
chased for $5,500. The first meeting place was a small building at the site. This building was 
converted to classrooms and a new auditorium was erected June 1, 1975. In 1988 a fellowship 
hall was added. Present property value is approximately $300,000. In 1998 there are approxi- 
mately 60 members. The church is non-associational but supports several mission projects. In 
1997 the church held its first homecoming. 


The Church of God of Prophecy 


The first congregation of this denomination in Boaz began in 1973. Evangelist Ruth 
Norton and her husband purchased a tent and chairs and began holding services. At first the 
tent was at Darnell and Martin Streets and later relocated to Elm and Martin. The church was 
organized by the Rev. Charles Dailey and the Rev. Robert Feltman, with Evangelist Ruth Norton 
as pastor. 

Approximately one year later, a building was constructed at 512 Elm Street with Ellis 
Maddox as pastor. William Henson has been pastor since April 1991 and the church building 
has been renovated under his direction. 


Boaz First Assembly of God 


This church was incorporated September 26, 1976. It built a worship center at 204 
McVille Road in Boaz. Thellon Bryant was the founding minister. A day care functioned 
briefly. 

Other pastors have been Lynn and Dianne Seckbach (co-pastors); Tony Batie, Jeff 
Romine, David Mahon, and Tamey Rhinehart-Hale (1998) 

In 1998 the church was in the process of selling its present building and planning to 
build anew in the Boaz area. Mrs. Rhinehart-Hale’s ministry included counseling, mime, 
drama, multi-cultural experiences, deliverance ministry, education, Vacation Bible School, and 
music. In addition to typical Sunday services, Bible studies alternated with in-home fellowship 
meetings on Friday nights. 
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Grace Baptist Temple (and New Liberty Baptist Church) 


After Second Baptist Church of Boaz reaffiliated with the Southern Baptist organization 
in 1981, some members left to form New Liberty Baptist Church, an independent congregation. 
They also formed a school that was short-lived. That group merged with Grace Baptist Temple. 

Grace Baptist Temple had been organized June 10, 1972 with 119 people in home of 
Lamar Tidwell in Crossville Route 2. Kelton Williams, the first pastor, was called immediately. 
The first meetings were held in a rented building in Geraldine. The first special offering was 
$5,000 and work began immediately on a new building near Boaz. On August 13, 1972, the 
church had is first services in the new building they put up in 2 months, mostly with church 
members’ labor. It was located at the intersection of Highways 75 and 68. All church organiza- 
tions were formed that week. In February 1973 the initial building was completed and dedicat- 
ed. John Whitaker is pastor in 1998. 


New Faith Baptist Church 


On October 21, 1982 New Faith Baptist Church was organized. The first meeting was at 
Aron Jones’ house in Pleasant Hill community. A. D. Stephens was the first pastor, serving 
until 1984. Newman Roe served in 1985; Doc Tidwell 1985-1986, Frank Tucke 1986-1988, Doc 
Tidwell 1988, Glendale Davis 1988-1990, Jerry Tucker 1990-1992, Donald Stanfield 1992-1994, 
W. J. Hill 1994-July 1997. 

Meetings continued in homes of members until a store front building was acquired at 
the corner of Brown Street and Butler Avenue. 

Charter members were Carl Whiteside, Aron Jones, Ricky Burke, Bill Matthews, Elaine 
Matthews, Donald Stanfield, Linda Stanfield, Mike Stanfield, Charles Stanfield, Kathy Stanfield, 
Kevin Stanfield, Mary Burke, Vera Burke, A. D. Stephens, Leslie Matthews, Delilah Matthews, 
Linda Jones, Berthel Stephens, Waymon Burke, John Matthews, Amy Smith, Kelly Burke, Bessie 
Noojin, Pearl Matthews, Jeff Davis, Clyde Davis, Dean Davis, Tracy Davis, Jeff Matthews, Sandy 
Jones, Rebecca Smith, Joan Smith, Brian Whiteside. Ricky Burke was treasurer and John 
Matthews church clerk. 

Church trustees were Aron Jones, Charles Stanfield, Donald Stanfield, Bill Matthews, and 
William Brown. 

The church was organized as an Independent Baptist Church, but when the building was 
built on King Street the congregation voted to change in 1984 to a Missionary Baptist Church. 
In 1997 the church had approximately 30 members with 18-20 attending. 


Crossroads Baptist Church 


Wendell Jessie Nabors and his wife Rosella Ann Redden Nabors were natives of Marshall 
County who moved to the Illinois for employment. While there they were active laypersons in 
Baptist churches. In 1981 the family returned to the Boaz, buying a home in the Aroney area. 
Nabors did maintenance work for the Boaz Housing Authority. 
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Wendell Nabors felt called to start an independent church in Boaz. He contacted a friend 
who was in Shiloh Baptist Church, an independent church on the north side of Chicago. The 
Chicago church agreed to authorize a mission in Boaz and granted Nabors authority to begin. 
Six charter members started Crossroads Baptist Church in the Nabors’ home October 1, 1991. 
The members were Jeff and Lisa Nabors, Jim and Lori Steel, Wendell and Rosella Nabors. 

After two years, December 1, 1993 the church obtained a meeting place in Boaz city limits on 
West Mill Street in a store next to a grocery. In 1998 the church had approximately 8 mem- 
bers. 


Boaz Church of the Nazarene 


The church was organized October 22, 1989. The district superintendent of the Church 
of the Nazarene organized a meeting of 12 persons about the need for a church in Boaz. This 
came at the suggestion of Willard Kilpatrick, who had been pastor of the Nazarene church in 
Albertville since 1969. Kilpatrick was retired at the time, but felt God’s leading to start the 
church in Boaz. He and Mrs. Kilpatrick started with 12 charter members. The first meeting 
place was in a building adjoining J & M Foodland on West Mill Street. 

The Nazarene building was erected in 1993 just south of Highway 168 west at 51 Peppers 
Road. The building was erected in honor of the Rev. Willard Kilpatrick, “Loyal pastor and 
faithful friend.” The pastor 1996-1998 is Wayne Mardis. 


Freedom Baptist Church 


The first service was held in 1986 under leadership of the Rev. Joe Hulsey and Jay 
Thompson. Emory Fox preached the first sermon. 

Charter members of the church were Janie Dobbins, C. C. Dobbins, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy 
Kennamer, J. O. Pate, Dot Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Smothers, Rev. and Mrs. Joe Hulsey, Guy 
Burns, Wynell Hyde, Curtis Johnson, and James and Wanda Cornelius. 

In January 1989 the church located at 414 Highland Street (formerly the Church of God 
location) and held the first service there January 14. Ministers of the church have included 
Evert Leverett, Jay York, Danny Ingram, and Johnny Taylor (August 1996- ). 


First Congregational Methodist Church of the U.S.A. 


Boaz is home to the head office of a national denominational group. The First 
Congregational Methodist Church as a denomination dates from the early 1940s. It separated 
from the Congregational Methodist Church denomination over procedural issues. Previously, 
the Congregational Methodist Church had separated from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. The first local church recognized legally as a First Congregational Methodist body was 
the Blue Mountain Church in Anniston. 

Headquarters for the F. C. M. C. was for many years in Mississippi. But one of the 
strongest centers of the denomination was its Liberty District of 24 churches, spread from 
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Douglas to Tennessee and into Georgia, including the Boaz area. 

In the 1960s Jess Rowan, a former pastor of the New Union F. C. M. Church, led a move- 
ment to relocate the headquarters to Boaz. On the committee to select property for the build- 
ing was Charles Smith, a member of New Union F. C. M. and a later mayor of Boaz. They 
bought three acres of land in the Red Apple Community from Eugene Buffington and arranged 
financing. The site is in Boaz police jurisdiction. 

Charles Smith designed the building and supervised construction. Originally the build- 
ing had a flat roof but it was updated to a peaked roof. The headquarters building is used for 
offices, meetings, and special events such as singings and weddings. A regular congregation 
does not meet there. The property was expanded to 31 acres by 1997 and purchase of 12 more 
acres was planned. A small group of employees work in the building printing Sunday School 
literature, a newspaper, and other literature required by the churches. 

The First Congregational Methodist Church has approximately 15,000 members who are 
served from the Boaz headquarters. 


“Boaz has more preachers to its size than any other place in Alabama. 
The chickens have to roost high here.” 
Newspaper Editor’s Comment, 1899 
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This unidentified picture matches 
many descriptions of how young 
people were transported to church 
in the early part of the 20th century. 


No direct photograph remains of the first building of the 
Methodist Church South, although its steeple can be 
seen in chapter 3, in an overview of the town dated 
1912, but probably made before 1908. This is a blow- 
up from that picture. 


This has been the meeting 
place of the Methodist Church 
South since 1917. Julia Street, 
for whom the church was 
named in 1943, insisted that it 
have a belfry. 
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A scene of the monthly communion 
service at Julia Street Methodist 
church made between 1958 and 
1960. Left to right are Trellis 
Wright, Pat Wright, unidentified 
man, Henry Heath (the minister) 
Carolyn Hardcastle, Hoyt Frost, 
Mary Doan Tiller, Clara Young, 
LeRoy Sumners, Rena King, Ann 
Bradley, and Kate McCain. 


Ground breaking in 1953 for Julia Street Memorial 
Methodist Church’s education annex. Left to right 
are a Rev. H. T. Vaughn, a Baptist minister who was 
a member of First Baptist Church; Mrs. Curl and 
Rev. Curl, district superintendent, Mary Doan Tiller, 
president of the church Women’s Society for 
Christian Service which had helped raise money for 
the building; Ernestine Whitman, local schoolteacher 
whose family had been the main financial backers of 
the church; and Mrs. Q. V. Amberson, wife of the 
current minister of the church and leader of the 
Wesleyan Service Guild. 


The Helen Beaver Sunday School Class, 
Julia Street Memorial Methodist Church, 
in 1957. Left to right seated: Mrs. 
Garrison, Mrs. J. R. Oliver, Mrs. C. L. 
Murphree (age 80), and Mrs. L. L. Owen 
(age 81). Standing are Mrs. Bessie 
McDonald (age 80), Mrs. J. A. Earley, 
Mrs. Peppers, Mary Doan Tiller, Maggie 
Dobbins, Mrs. D. P. Tarvin (teacher). 
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The Young Adult Sunday 
School Class of Julia Street 
Church, undated. Left to 
right, front row: E. B. “Bunk” 
Jenkins, John Culp. 

Second row: Ann and Dr. 
Billy Jack Parker and 
Wilson Davis. Third row: 
John Clotfelter, Barbara and 
Hoyle Hulgan. Fourth row: 
Dr. Murphy, Trellis and Pat 
Wright. Fifth row: Pat and 
Loey B. Houston. 


The Julia Street Church choir in the 
1950s. Front row: Linda Wright, 
pianist and Byron Rains, choir direc- 
tor. Second row: Rena King, Mrs. 
Hammett, Mrs. Frost, Ann Parker, Pat 
Wright, Clara Young, Gladys Heath. 
Third row: Pat Houston, Clara 
Williams, unidentified, Judy McCain, 
Loey B. Houston, Curley Mann. 
Back row: Trellis Wright, LeRoy 
Sumners, Charles Bradley, Sam 
Burnett. 


Julia Street Memorial United 
Methodist Church. 


CHAPTER I2 


The St. Paul Methodist Episcopal 
Church as it looked between 1894 and 
1908, when it was demolished. It stood 
at Church Street and Bartlett Avenue 
on the northwest corner. A loan from 
the national Board of Church Extension 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
helped fund it. The steeple when 
built in 1894 was described as 76 feet 
tall, but it was blown down in 1896 and 
may have been restored differently. 
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Willie Genetha Morton Duffey was a char- 
ter member of St. Paul Methodist 
Episcopal Church. She is pictured with 
her husband Floyd W. Duffey, grocery 
store owner who advertised “Everything 
Good to Eat.” They later moved to 
California but are buried at Hillcrest 
Cemetery. 


Between 1910 and 1912 this 
building was erected for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
stood on the site of the older 
building, at Church Street and 
Bartlett. Wallace Murphree was 
pastor. 
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This view of the church parson- 
age of 1913, located at 115 
Church Street, shows the church 
building from a side view. 


The Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met in Boaz in 1900 for the second time. The offi- 
cials from across the state doubtless wanted to visit the site of their newly established conference school, which 
would later be named Snead Seminary. The building shown does not seem to have a steeple, and it may not 
be the church building. Possibly it is the school building, of which no exterior picture is known. E. L. B Elder, 
first principal of the school under Methodist management, is pictured on the back row in the doorway, second 
from left. Someone conveniently marked the photo to show J. Owen, a subsequent pastor of St. Paul Church. 
Doubtless other pastors are also shown, but cannot be identified. 


A Sunday School class of 1913 at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The only class member who 
has been identified is Floriene Mauldin, on the 
right. Her parents moved to Boaz so she could 
attend Snead Seminary. She was later Mrs. 
Thom, teacher at Boaz High School. 
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A Sunday School class of between 1911 
and 1913 at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The teacher is Miss Sally Lee. 
Front row, left to right: Annabelle 
Spradlin, Louise Powers, Eva Toney, 
Anna Laurie and Eunice Brasher. Back 
row: Esther Young, J. B. Young, Guerny 
Murphree, and B. Morton. 


Wallace Allgood Murphree, greatly beloved pastor 1907-1911 
and 1917-1919 and 1936-1939. He was a member of the 
church during many years of travels as presiding elder and 
evangelist. He was a gifted musician and singer who taught 
at Snead Seminary. Possibly no other minister has been 
held in as great affection. The church chimes were dedicat- 
ed in his memory. 


Robert Murphree, son of W. A. Murphree, was pastor 1940-1943 
and led in complete payment of all church debts. 
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Luther Franklin Corley cut the ribbon opening the St. Paul 
Church education building in 1959. He was the long-time chair- 
man of stewards and Sunday School superintendent. 


3 : WESTS/D, 
METHODIST ie hs 


In 1938-1943 after two branches of Methodists merged, the St. Paul 
Methodist Church was known as Westside Methodist Church, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Eastside Methodist Church which later took the 
name Julia Street. About 1940 this picture was made showing on 
the left, Mrs. Johnson with (left to right) Jackie Keen, Mollie Hunt, 
Patsy Bedloe, Hampton Barker, and John Glenn Mitchell. On the 
right was Mrs. Campbell with Mary Margaret Amos, Ruth Keen, 
Dannylu Johnson, and Wilma Miller. 


This view shows the Methodist 
Episcopal Church sometime 
between its construction in 1927 
and the demolition of the old 
Nottingham School (to the right), 
which served as education space 
until 1957. Land for this sanctu- 
ary was given to the church along 
with the Nottingham building by 
the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society national organization, 
which owned and sponsored the 
school. It was their expectation 
that the properties would then 
serve the needs of students and 
faculty associated with Snead 
Seminary, a Methodist institution. 
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A women’s Sunday School 
class at St. Paul church in 
1965: Left to right, front row: 
Buna Brown, Viva Cox, 
Emma Morton (Mrs. 
Bernard), Bobby Smith, Ottis 
Lowery (Mrs. Forney), Clara 
Claburn (Mrs. Ted), Bessie 
Copeland, Mrs. Lee Law, 
Roe Ella Buffington (Mrs. 
Eugene) , Kathleen 
McIntosh. 

Second row: Jimmie Fa 
Freeman Thompson, Tressie [aa 
Murphree, Gratis Blalock, 
Kate Treece, unidentified. 

Third row: Esther 
Perdue, Maude Pruett, 
Maude Spencer, Agnes 
Murphree. 

Fourth row: Addie 
Lou Moody, Olive Plunkett, 
Ruth Mastin (Mrs. Frank; she 
is president of the class), 
Mrs. John Tyson (wife of the president of Snead College), Professor L. F. Corley, Mrs. Reemes (or Mrs. 
Groover), Alma Murphree Collier, Mae Lackey. 


St. Paul Church officials at the ground-breaking for a new education building in 1957. Left to right: Dr. T. J. 
Chitwood, Virgil McCain (president of Snead College), the Rev. Donald M. Mason (pastor of the church), the 
Rev. Claude Whitehead, Eugene Buffington, the Rev. Robert Murphree, Frank Mastin Sr. (chairman), Bill 
Chambers (architect), the Rev. Charles Fiquett (a son of the church), L. F. Corley Sr. (mayor and prominent 
church leader), W. T. Jenkins, and Byron McPherson. 
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The first building of Boaz Baptist Church (later known as First Baptist). It was built in 1897-1898 on the same 
spot on Main Street occupied by the building of 1923, still standing in 1998. 
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An undated photo shows a singing school gathered in front of the original First Baptist Church building. Dave 
McCleskey, a favorite singer of the area and a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is probably the man 
on front row with a cross-mark on his shirt. On the second row, third from the left is Dovie Collier, then Mary 
Denson, Mary Chandler. Others are unidentified. 


Rev. and Mrs. James Asa May, “Jim and 
Donnie.” He was preacher at First 
Baptist Church 1899-1900 and 1913- 
1916. Most other preachers are pic- 
tured in the church’s history, Serving 
God on the Mountain. 
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Boaz Baptist Church, soon after the 
building of 1923 was complete. It 
was dedicated debt-free in 1926. 
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The first pastorium of First Baptist Church 
stood on the north side of the cemetery. It 
was built 1910. The house had a large 
upstairs bedroom with windows front and 
back. When E. B. Moore was pastor and 
also principal of the public school, six 
daughters slept in the room. 


First Baptist Church after an educa- 
tional building had been added to the 
rear in 1948-1949. 
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Vacation Bible School in 1946 at First Baptist Church attracted children from all the churches and community. 
Left to right identifications are:. 

Front row: Mary Wells Moore Maze, unidentified, Bobby Whitt, James Lee, Wendell Wright, Vassie Lee McNair, 
Johnny McNair, Mickey McNair, Edward Williamson, Bruce Sanford (future mayor), unidentified, Maurine Turk, 
Barbara Stone, Emily Amos Porter, Billy Stamps, Unidentified, David Jackson, Jena Jackson, Karen Smith 
Thomas, Gladys Stamps. 

Row 2: Barbara Astin, Mrs. Guy Leeth, Robert Leeth, Vivian Leeth, Tommy Bynum, unidentified, Bobby 
Head, Sadie Bruce, Donald Milner, Marsha Hunt, Francis Wells, Gail Spradlin, Betty McMahan, Jimmy Hamby, 
Charlotte Cox, Gloria Brooks, unidentified, Sarah Cox, unidentified, Jerry Tucker, Rochelle Orr, Josephine 
Springfield, unidentified, Cecile Stamps. 

Row 3: Maurice Gillespie Cooley, Jackie Nicholson, Charles Cox, Margaret Miller, Judy Cason, Gail 
Wright Noel, John Tom Gaines, James Wynn Malone, Billy Burns, Philip Childers, Miriam Thom, Francis 
Spradlin, Judy McCain, Alice Goss, Eleanor Dodd Greene, Ramona Dodd Beck, Leta Rush, Kenneth Smith, 
Pitman Owens, Jimmy Brindley, Annie Ruth Hartline, Robert Henry, Margaret Gibbs. 

Row 4: Mary Bynum, unidentified, Danylu Johnson, Gail McHenry, Bobby McNair, Peggy Castleberry, 
Nelda Hamby, Mary Margaret Amos, Donald Alford, Gail Wells, unidentified, Hugh Eleven Poe, Jen Holderfield, 
Tommie Lou Whitt, unidentified, Sally Noel, Lynear Gamble, Delores King, Carolyn Smith, unidentified, Lucile 
Wright. 

Row 5: Jodie Beth Tuck (wife of Pastor R. A. Tuck), Gail Miller, Shirley Hicks, Verta Helen Johnson, 
Mary Alice Martin, Elizabeth Gary, Nena Hamby, Elizabeth McHenry, Mollie Hunt, Gerald Head, Wayne Stanfield, 
Shirley Wright, Crosby Reagan, Billy Mitchell, Billy Orr, Wanda Head, Evelyn Poe. 

Row 6: Annie Mae Black, Harriet Dickson, Barbara Hunt, Bill Creel, Julia Ann Wells, Gaynell Stroupp, 
Jimmy Ruth Elrod, Mary Ann Alford, James Campbell, Charles Turk, Donald Plunkett, Bo Mitchell, Lowell 
Eubanks, Billy Don Bowen, James Deon Gibson, Lee Dickson. 

Row 7: Dot Formby, Margaret Miller, Elaine Camp, Ben Thom, Bobby Hayes, Gwen Eubanks, Rudy 
Wallace, Wynona Chambers, Johnny Wallace, Carolyn Camp, Pat Bledsoe, unidentified, Sherrill Elrod, Hoyle 
Hayes, Rev. R. A. Tuck, unidentified. 

Row 8: Evelyn Camp, Jackie Thompson Hunter, Jimmy Birdsong, unidentified, Peggy Elrod, Maxine 
Brindlely, Dot Mitchell, Izzy Barker, Emma Claire Hunt, Dot Nicholson Mary Will Creel Burton, Jack Turk, Duncan 
Pardue, Olof Childers, Lattie Stamps, John Ed Sitten, Charles Ernest Fiquett, Max Johnson. 
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The Baraca Class of First Baptist Church in 1932 included many of the leaders of the city. The four men stand- 
ing ground level are (left to right) George W. Cox, Claude Elrod, the Rev. O. P. Bentley, who was pastor, and 
Col. Harle G. Bailey, who was teacher of the class. Others are listed more or less left to right, row by row up 
the steps. Earl Cornelius, L. M. “Spider” Wilson, Ray Carnes, Joe Dooley, Leslie “Hoss” Collier, Loomis “Red” 
Robinson, Paul Bynum, Jack Bailey, John Hyde, Lowery P. Gillespie, Jerry Roden, , ___, Eugene Whitt, 
___, Herman Cox, Ellis Wright, Herman Stephens, ___, Thomas Barrett, Clifford Thompson, __,_ ss, __,, Bill 


Thomas, Jodie Martin, Henry Thompson, Guy Williamson, , Zeke Martin, Thomas Cox, James Milner, Edd 
Bradberry, Jack Oliver, Ralph Sizemore, Johnnie Camp, Jim Campbell, Ottis Campbell, Ernest Wright, Tommie 
Jackson, Jeff Roberts, O. B. Hunter (mayor), Robert Miller, Raymond Hales, Walter Wilson, , Jim Blair, 
Truman Milner, _, Joe Hubbard, __, O.. C.. Kilpatrick, Luther Moore, Bill Amos, Herman Wright, Basil Camp, 
___, Oscar Gamble, Carl Brown, Verbon Miller, Cleo Miles, Sam Rigsby, Ross Miller, Coley Dodd, Walter Young, 
Garvel Chambers, Riley Wells, Ceburn Rigsby, Dooley Hyde, W. J. Thornton, _, __, Lawrence Elder, W. C. 
Thompson, and Hubert Jackson. 
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Women of First Baptist Church were photographed between 1933 and 1935 with the pastor, Henry 
Mangum. On the front row with him, the two oldest ladies are Mrs. Bishop and Susan Bradford Bynum, known 
to be charter members. The topmost woman, with a white hat, is Hattie Williamson Gillespie, also a charter 
member. Others in the picture were identified in vertical rows, the rows counted from left to right, top to bottom. 

Row 1: Mrs. Billy Roden (nobody else in this row). 

Row 2: Annie Murdock, unidentified. 

Row 3: Grace Medlock, unidentified. 

Row 4: Jessie Barksdale, Maggie Young, Nina Roden. 

Row 5: Vertie McBrayer. 

Row 6: Unidentified, Mrs. Carnes Dobbins. 

Row 7: Mona Gillespie, Mrs. Clarence Collier, Mr. Mangum. 

Row 8: Hattie Gillespie. 

Row 9: Unidentified, Mrs. Willie Wells, Maude Niles Thompson (?), Mrs. Bishop. 

Row 10: Naomi Snellgrove, Mrs. W. Hamp (Susie) Bynum. 

Row 11: Unidentified, Cora Dooley, unidentified. 

Row 12: Unidentified, Mrs. Thornton, Mrs. Thomas. 

Row 13: Lula Bryant, Ezzie Formby, Berta Barton. 

Row 14: Lizzie Snellgrove, unidentified, Mrs. Ben Brock. 

Row 15: Mrs. George Brock. 
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Ruth Sunday School Class at First Baptist. On floor are 
Sarah Canterbury, Lessie Lee, DeMile Chitwood, Lois 
Hughes, Grace Medlock. Seated on couch are Pluma 
Malone, Estell Hall, Stella Steckley, Lillian Bynum 
(teacher), Ela Johnson, SueWilla Lee, Clara Maddox, 
Lois Castleberry, Martha Jane Lackey, Laurenia Reagan, 
Gladys Whitt. Standing are Daisy Reid, Davey Medlock, 


and Ruby Mozely. 


The First Baptist pastor most beloved by the whole 
city was R. Anderson Tuck, shown here with his wife 
Jodie Beth. He served 1944-1956 and assisted 


some afterwards. 
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The Living Christmas Tree musical program attracted enormous crowds for multiple performances at First 
Baptist 1972-1978, until the old sanctuary building could no longer bear the stress. The participants shown 
here are: 

Front row: Becky Holder, Dwayne Troxtel, Dutch Malone, Beth Holder, Tammy Cofield, Kala Wardlaw, 
Jerri Noel, Caye Astin, Dawn Noel, Jill Davis, Lisa Brand, Mandaine Noel, Kim Darnell, Jimmy Troxtel, Bart 
Brand, Shannon Brown. 

Row 2: Neal Arrington, Dwayne Johnson, Bobby Calvert, Millie Hays, Lisa Johnson, Rodney Jolley, Paul 
Gray, Floyd Gargus, Jody Hunt, Donald Noel, Larry Duvall, Jeanine Gillsepie, Lynn Otinger, Lisa Poole, Angie 
Hall, Rachel Adams, Denise Jolley, unidentified, Chris Amos. 

Row 3: Ann Smith, Helen Bagwell, Daisy Reid, Nancy Liverett, Marcelle Chandler, Jeanette Calvert, 
Nelda Johnson, Jesse Snyder, Janet Roberts, Laurenia Reagan, Jan Strickland, Nerine Elrod, Rebecca 
Lancaster, Shellie Reagan, Clarence Hales. 

Row 4: Bill McClendon, Ray Amberson, Ruth Ellen Buchanan, Andy Nelson, Debby Chumley, David 
Maze, Vickie Holcomb, Fran Kilpatrick, Jan Sanford, Kathy Chumley, Sheila Lambert, Lisa Wills, Lee Ann 
McCormick, Alice Hunt. 

Row 5: Tony Duvall, Jane Thompson, Gerald Arrington, Mary Glenn Maze, Stanley Nelson, Karen Goss, 
Kathy Teal, Susan Whitt, Rosaland Hambrick. 

Row 6: Glenn Arrington, Peggy Bagwell, Susan Hales, Donna Strickland, Kim Lambert, Patty Snider. 

Row 7: Stanely Hall, George Calvert, Drew Hayes, Bill Whitt, Steve Arrington, Eddie Luther. 

Row 8: Debbie Milazzo, Sharon Lambert, Donna Jackson, Lisa Barrett. 

Row 9: Nita Arrington. 
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Earliest known photograph of Popular Springs Baptist Church. The building was put up about 1912. 
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Popular Springs Baptist Church showing rear view of the building erected in 1964 by white citizens of Boaz. 
George W. Cox raised the money and Lowery P. Gillespie chaired the construction. The photograph was made 
in 1996. 


Popular Springs Church on the day of ground-breaking for a new wing, 1996. Nearly 200 citizens gathered for 
the occasion. 
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Popular Springs Baptist Church in 1994. Left to right in the left group are Maruie Bell, Samanta Rhines, Lakisha 
Cook, Bo Hampton, Sharissa Cook, Reedus Miller, Joe Rhines, Selena Herron, Candice Herron, Antray Atkins, 
Jason Wills, Brian Willis, Julius Cook, Marylin Cook, Rev. Julius Cook, Kendrick Cook, Brittany Halloway, Cherell 
Halloway, Ashely Atkins, Dwone Alexander. Left to right in the right group are Sammy Ray Herron, Sue Herron, 
Colby Roberts, Pam Halloway, Mary Kate Havis, Rose Rhines, Tracy Horton, Louise Avery, Mary Ann Roberts, 
Juanita Moore, Jerome Roberts, Cecila Miller, Faye Thomas, Alissa Horton, Malcom Atkins, and Emma Miller. 


Ground breaking July 28, 1996 for 
a new wing of Popular Spring 
Church. Left to right are the Rev. 
Tommy Turner, pastor of First 
Baptist Church; the Rev. Tony 
Gunter; pastor of Julia Street 
Memorial United Methodist Church; 
Sue Herron, secretary and leader 
of the Popular Springs congrega- 
tion; Mary Wells Maze, coordinator 
for the project; Elder Julius Cook, 
acting as pastor of the church; and 
Rose Rhines, a leader of the 
church. 
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Popular Springs Church 
ready for dedication in 
October 1996. 


Church of Christ of Boaz, built 
1935. The church disbanded 
and the building became a 
lawyer’s office. 


Boaz Church of God on high- 
way 431 and Bethsaida 
Road, 1997. 
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Boaz Church of God original 1920s building at 414 
Highland Street. This newspaper clipping shows 
the building as it was being demolished in 1959 in 
preparation for a new brick building. Left to right 
are shown Calvin Lynch and also Kenneth and 2 ‘ 

Alfred MeDiowell, bulldarsaind memibars, ‘The pas: Boaz Church of God 1959-1976, on Highland Street. 
tor at the time was Reed Maxwell. 


An “old-fashion day” celebra- 
tion at Boaz Church of God in 
1975 featured the following, 
left to right: 

Row 1: Annette Burns 
Josh Burns, Scott Maddux, 
Gala Smith, Bengy McDowell, 
Kim Payne, Randy Lacks, 
Chris Allen, Rita Turner, Gina 
McDowell, Angie Williams, 
Amy mcDowell, Dean 
McDowell, and Patsy Gross. 

Row 2: Jeff Freeman, 
Mary Hanson, Willie 
McDowell, Tamy Smith, Pat 
Lacks, Virginia Allen, Charlotte 
Williams, Cora Hammonds, 
Inez Baker, Charles Turner, 
Linnie Lee Turner, Ida Mae Upchurch, Ruby McMahan, Marie McDowell, Mertie Overton. 

Row 3: Jerry Payne, Billie Freeman, Lee Freeman, John Lacks, Sharon Henderson, Danny Henderson, 
Bertha Wright, Nolan Wright, H. M. Freeman, W. L. Isom, Verlie Isom, Billy Allen, Janette Todd, Sonya Todd, 
Gerald McDowell, Billy McDowell, Kenneth McDowell. 

Row 4 (first step up): Randall Turner, John Lacks, Randy Burns, Chris Lacks, France Turner, Johnnie 
Kay Turner, Helen Maddux, Donald Todd, Darlene Macri, Gwen McDowell. 

Row 5 (second step): Greg McDowell, Johnny Upchurch, Mildred Bonds, Hazel Hood, Rankin Irvin, Mrs. 
Rankin Irvin, Greg Smith, Laveme Smith, Alan McDowell, Sheila McDowell. 

Porch: Willard Smith, Donald Smith, Gwen Smith. 
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Crestview Church of 
Christ, 1998. Building 
located on highway 431. 


Crestview Church of Christ 
interior, 1987, with the Rev. 
Jerry Manasco preaching. 


Vacation Bible School at Crestview Church 
of Christ. Left to right are Rita Terrell, 
David Gilbert, Betty Turner, two unidenti- 
fied, Jim Wilson, unidentified, James 
Manasco, and Seth Terrell. 
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Free Methodist Church of Boaz on 
Darnell Street, with the founder and 
leader Daisy Williams at the doorway. 
Mrs. Williams died in 1996. 


Town leaders came out to help Daisy 
Williams, her husband L. H. Williams, and 
their small congregation to start their 
building in early 1961. Mayor Frank 
Amberson is third from the left. The cen- 
ter man with hat is Claude M. Elrod, 
industrialist. 


Second Baptist Church of Boaz, 1997. 
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Church of God of 
Prophecy, 1997. 


Assembly of God, 1997. 
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New Faith Missionary Baptist Church, 1997. 


Freedom Baptist Church, 1998. 
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A group of pastors taking 
dramatic roles in the Boaz 
Centennial pageant included 
Tommy Turner, pastor of 
First Baptist Church; Tony 
Gunter, pastor of Julia Street 
Memorial United Methodist 
Church; Glenn Conner, pas- 
tor of St. Paul United 
Methodist Church; and Keith 
Dodd, pastor of Westside 
Baptist Church. 


Good cooperation has always been enjoyed among the churches of Boaz. Exchange visits and joint services 
have often been held. This picture is one rare visual example. In 1945 the churches jointly sponsored a two- 
week revival. The building of Young Building Supply Store was available, just before the Young Supply 
Company opened in that space. Chairs were borrowed from funeral homes, and hymnals were borrowed from 
the churches. Dr. Dan Whitsett, a Methodist, was the preacher. Everybody in town attended. Notice the one 
electric fan cooling the place! 
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From the earliest days of Boaz, numerous preachers have chosen to live in town— far more than 
there were churches in town. This was true during the Boaz Centennial, when pastors and mis- 
sionaries were asked to assemble on the steps of First Baptist Church for a photograph. Those 
present were, left to right: 

Row 1: F. A. Dodd, William F. Raspberry, E. U. Calvert, Harold Hall. 

Row 2: J. A. Cook, Ricky Burke, Venoy J. Jolley, Al Elmore, Dewey M. Champion, Robert 
Calvert, Jerry A. Butler, James Jordan, Spencer Kilgore, Tamey Rhinehart-Hale. 

Row 3: James N. Spears, Eugene “Jim” Kilpatrick, Mitchell Phillips, Keith Dodd, Steve 
Eubanks. 

Row 4: William E. Henson, Tony Holcomb, Nyle Lee Burns, Rick Luman, Howard 
Westmoreland. 

Row 5: J. P. Rowan, Don Reece, Gwen Downes Reece, J. Harold Brown, Harvey Taylor, 
Joe Hulsey, Charles W. Smith, Bud Precise. 

Row 6: Earl Chumley, Billy G. Malone. 
As the old newspaper editor of 1910 said, “Chickens had better roost high in Boaz.” 
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Turn aside, friend, and sit down here. 
Ruth 4:1 


Throughout the town history, Boaz citizens liked to work together for the common good. 
Right alongside their churches, the people organized themselves for social enjoyment and for 
civic betterment. The trend began even before Boaz was incorporated. 


Boaz Lodge 128 Independent Order of Oddfellows 


In 1892 Oddfellows were organized in Boaz. The organizer seems to have been J. D. 
Brice. He had been in the old Peace and Union Lodge (predecessor of Oddfellows) as early as 
1889. The lodge met in a hall over his store in Snead. He drove a pony from Snead to Boaz, a 
distance of 15 miles, so that he and his father-in-law could work all night to organize the Boaz 
lodge in 1892. He later moved to Boaz and was in business. Before the Boaz group organized, 
Oddfellows were already organized in Whitesville. Probably several founding members trans- 
ferred from those outlying groups such as these. In 1904 Oddfellows lodges at Aroney and 
Walnut Grove attracted participation from Boaz. It was customary for Oddfellows members to 
attend social functions and meetings of kindred lodges in other villages. 

In the pioneer days of Boaz, the Oddfellows created the social festivities of the town. In 
1894 the Boaz chapter went to Albertville in 1894 to organize a lodge there. In June 1896 an 
excursion train was run from Boaz to Gadsden to the Boaz lodge and guests could attend a pic- 
nic given by the Gadsden IOOF at “Black Creek Falls,” later better known as Noccalula Falls. 
The purpose of the excursion was to “jollificate.” 

In May 1896 the Oddfellows sponsored an entertainment attended by 400 persons at the 
M. E. Church South of Boaz. The choir sang. The local committee provided free lemonade 
and soda water. People brought “well-filled baskets” of picnic food. Guests came from sister 
IOOF lodges in Whitesville, Attalla, Gadsden, and Albertville. Dr. David Morton, head of the 
Boaz Oddfellows, presided. 

In 1919 Boaz hosted another big event in honor of the centennial anniversary of 
Oddfellows. More than 5,000 people came to Boaz for a picnic. Again Dr. David A. Morton, 
who was by then the mayor of Boaz, presided. 

In 1895 the Oddfellows were preparing to build their own lodge hall on Main Street of 
Boaz. In May 1898 the building was in use. Members and their wives and guests from the 
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surrounding country held a banquet in the new building. Masons rented the use of the build- 
ing also. Plans were announced in 1904 for a new Oddfellows Hall, a two-story brick building, 
to be erected between the hotel and a new store that John H. Snead planned to build. In the 
earliest 1920s the Oddfellows meeting place was identified as the Wells Building. 

In July 1923 the Oddfellows broke ground for a new home on North Main Street. It was 
a brick two-story building 30 by 80 feet. S. V. Higgins was contractor. The Rebeccas and 
Masons also were to use the building. The lower floor was rented for business, Boaz Jewelry 
being the latest tenant. 

The same building continued as the Oddfellows meeting place in 1998. 

The all-time outstanding Oddfellow member from Boaz was Dr. David A. Morton, who 
was Grand Master of Oddfellows of Alabama beginning in 1930 and was a leader in the 
Oddfellows orphanage at Cullman. 


Boaz Masonic Lodge No. 546 


On September 10, 1895, the Worshipful Grand Master of Masons appointed David A. 
Morton, prominent Boaz physician and Oddfellow, as first master of Boaz Lodge No. 546. Thus 
was granted a temporary dispensation to organize, and an organization meeting was held 
September 17. A permanent charter was granted following December 2, 1896. Charter mem- 
bers of the lodge were David A. Morton, William S. Bobo, John E. McCleskey, James Morton, 
John H. Snead, Leroy C. Mims, Marshal E. Dozier, William T. Gay, and Elijah R. A. Smith. 

David Morton served as grand master of the Boaz Lodge a total of 13 years, 8 of them 
consecutively, and he held the post at his death in 1936. At least some of the founding mem- 
bers had been Masons affiliated with other lodges. Leroy C. Mims, for example, was at the time 
one of the oldest settlers in the area, and he had already been a Mason for approximately 40 
years. 

Even before the Boaz Masons organized, its leaders were planning to share a building 
with the Oddfellows, and lumber was being hauled for the building in August 1895. 

In 1911 this lodge and other fraternal organizations met upstairs above the Boaz Drug 
Company. 

Prior to July 1927 the lodge met in quarters rented from T. A. Snellgrove. They then 
rented the Oddfellows Hall until they built their own building, the cornerstone of which was 
laid in 1929. It was located at 140 North Main Street. It was dedicated February 1, 1930. It 
was mortgaged for $10,000 in March 1930 and again mortgaged in December 1933, the Great 
Depression making it difficult for members to complete payment for construction. Members 
paid off the mortgage with special contributions and loads of firewood. 

The lodge met in this space for 65 years, while also renting first floor space to prominent 
tenants. The U. S. Post Office rented space beginning February 1, 1930. 

The Boaz Lodge Hall was the meeting place of the Boaz Chapter 155 of Royal Arch 
Masons, with David A. Morton as High Priest, until the Great Depression made the members 
unable to pay their dues and they ceased meeting October 6, 1933. 

The hall hosted meetings of the early Eastern Star chapter, which became inactive 
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sometime before 1946. When it was reorganized as the David Morton Chapter No. 452 it 
resumed its meetings in the hall. The Mountain Valley Chapter of Order of DeMolay met there 
until it became inactive. 

In 1975 the building was extensively repaired and remodeled in connection with a 
Federal Urban Renewal program. It was sold later to Outlaw Properties. 

A new lodge building was constructed at 1445 Wills Road next to the Boaz radio station. 
It occupied August 19, 1996. Among items moved were the old lodge hall seats, which were 
once used in the Rialto Theater. 

Notable members other than David Morton included Joseph D. Pruett. He served on 
statewide committees and was Grand Master for Boaz in 1911 and 1927. Henry Treece was a 
district lecturer for the Masons and died in 1964 while installing officers of the chapter. D. K. 
Searcy served as Worshipful Master in 1918 and 1921 and was treasurer for many years. He 
received the Grand Lodge Award of Gold for 50 years of service. Thomas A. Cox, a railroad 
man, was Worshipful Master in 1957 and was considered the lodge’s busiest Mason. He also 
received the Award of Gold. As long as he lived, the lodge delivered Christmas baskets to more 
than 70 widows of members. 

Worshipful Masters following Dr. Morton were W. H. Bartlett, J. B. Martin, J. D. Pruett, 
E. H. Creel, S. C. Pruett, J. H. Spradlin, H. W. Haley, H. C. Creel, D. K. Searcy, J. T. Reed, T. J. 
Mathis, H. R. Payne, J. G. Brown, H. G. Bailey, R. D. Bynum, L. W. Collier, J. V. Collier, B. V. 
Hunt, D. E. Mathis, C. M. Elrod, J. V. Morton, Oscar Dendy, O. E. Collier, D. V. Blalock, L. P. 
Gillespie, S. C. Burnett Jr., J. G. Ray, Luther Moore, H. R. Treece, Guy Leeth, G. E. Mitchell, M. T. 
McPherson, E. P. Gilliland, A. L. Coe, J. C. Miller, H. H. Goss, R. C. Holderfield, Elton D. Noel, 
W. A. Bryan, J. A. Gilliland, E. O. Kilpatrick, G. W. Cox, W. E. Miller, C. L. Springfield, L. N. 
Marsh, L. T. Whitt, W. V. Dodd, E. A. Broadwell, J. T. Burns, Sam Sanders, R. K. Payne, William 
C. Hefner, Ernest Bouldin, Daniel K. Searcy Jr., Thomas L. Griffin, Charles Wright, Marston 
Yarbrough, Eldridge Battles, Bill Bartlett, Theodore Harper (list ending 1976). 

At the time of the Boaz Centennial, there were 235 members of the lodge. Thirteen 
members had been Masons for more than fifty years; 65 members were more than 70 years old 
and the oldest member was 95. There were 28 living past Masters of the lodge. 


Rebeccas 


Soon after Oddfellows were organized in Boaz, women of the town also had a branch of 
the Rebeccas, a women’s auxiliary to the Oddfellows. The state Oddfellow headquarters in 
Huntsville granted to Sarah Elizabeth Williamson leadership in the organization on May 18, 
1895. She was to serve as deputy district grand master for “Rebekah.” Presumably she was 
already participating in a Rebecca organization in Boaz, and presumably she was to use her 
office to strengthen groups throughout the region. As she died of a stroke in 1897, the effort 
may have faltered somewhat. However, this feminine branch of the Oddfellows continued to 
function for some years, hosting a visit from the statewide head of the Rebeccas in 1923. The 
organization was defunct for some years but was revived in 1966 and renamed the Flora 
Rebecca Lodge #13. In 1991 Rebecca Lodge was in existence, but then dissolved soon after, 
returning all records to the Grand Lodge of the state. 
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Knights of Pythias 


As early as 1898 Boaz citizens were involved in Knights of Pythias, but they had to go out 
of town for lodge meetings, as did W. S. Bobo in spring 1898. In October 1925 Knights of 
Pythias organized in Boaz. The lodge was officially instituted November 9. H. G. Bailey, C. L. 
Sizemore, and Ben P. Ferguson were the committee. Initial officers were Mack Nowlin, S. B. 
Wilson, Claude Elrod, Belton Hunt, C. L. Sizemore, H. G. Bailey, Oren Geiger, J. Versie Collier, J. 
R. Higgins, and G. C. Butler. The organization sponsored parades through town. 


David Morton Chapter 452, Order of the Eastern Star 


Eastern Star was organized in Boaz prior to 1923. The group became defunct around 
1941. After World War II, the Eastern Star was reactivated and reorganized. The leader was 
Kate Treece, who had moved to Boaz in 1940. She had served as Worthy Matron of Pisgah 
Chapter 402, and her husband Henry was district lecturer of the Masonic Lodge. 

When the Boaz Masons held a fish fry on July 4, 1946, Mrs. Treece presented plans for 
organizing an Eastern Star chapter. Masons granted use of the lodge hall and the plans pro- 
ceeded. The organizers decided to name the chapter in memory of Dr. David A. Morton. 

The chapter was chartered July 16, 1946. Officers were Kate M. Treece, Worthy Matron; 
Addison Coe, Worthy Patron; Bobbie Smith, Associate Matron; Henry Treece, Associate Patron; 
Nettie T. Fiquett, secretary; Nell Coe, Conductress; Gertrude Porter, Associate Conductress; 
Canola Black, Chaplain; Nola Leeth, Marshall; Georgia Roberts, Adah; Clara Claborn, Esther; 
Oma Miller, Martha; Maurice Cooley, Electa; Flora Salkend, Warden; and Carl Porter, Sentinel. 

The purpose of Eastern Star was to give wives, widows, daughters, mothers, and sisters of 
Master Masons an organization for aiding members and families. They emphasized participa- 
tion in community affairs and projects. 


The Eastern Star chapter celebrated its golden anniversary in 1996. The group partici- 
pated in construction and furnishing of the new Masonic Lodge at 1445 Wills Road. 
Those who have served as Matrons and Patrons of the David Morton Chapter are: 


1946 Kate Treece, Addison Coe 
1946-1947 Bobbie Smith, Addison Coe 
1947-1948 Nell Coe, T. R. Claborn 
1948-1949 Gertrude Porter, T. R. Claborn 
1949-1950 Kate Treece, Carl Porter 
1950-1951 Oma Miller, H. R. Treece 
1951-1952 Bobbie Smith, Lee Smith 
1952-1953 Clara Claborn, T. R. Claborn 
1953-1954 Ruth Terrell, Bill Miller 
1954-1955 Emma Morton, Bernard Morton 
1955-1956 — Effie Mae Hubbard, T. R. Claborn 
1956-1957 Bessie Copeland, C. V. Broadwell 
1957-1958 — Rozella Ellis, Clifford Miller 
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1958-1959 
1959-1960 
1960-1961 
1961-1962 
1962-1963 
1963-1964 
1964-1965 
1965-1966 
1966-1967 
1967-1968 
1968-1969 
1969-1970 
1970-1971 
1971-1972 
1972-1973 
1973-1974 
1974-1975 
1975-1976 
1976-1977 
1977-1978 
1978-1979 
1979-1980 
1980-1981 
1981-1982 
1982-1983 
1983-1984 
1984-1985 
1985-1986 
1986-1987 
1987-1988 
1988-1989 
1989-1990 
1990-1991 
1991-1992 
1992-1993 
1993-1994 
1994-1996 
1996-1997 
1997-1998 


Ruth Irvin, Will Ellis 

Willene Gilliland, J. Versie Collier 
Nell Coe, T. R. Claborn 

Edna Marsh, Norman Marsh 
Bessie Copeland, R. E. Copeland 
Carrie Elrod, R. E. Copeland 
Venice White, Dewayne White 
Jean Payne, Robert K. Payne 

Kate Treece, Robert K. Payne 
Nell Ham, Robert K. Payne 
Willene Gilliland, Jesse A. Gilliland 
Grafton Busby, Carl Porter 

Ruth Howard, Vernon Dodd 
Betty Scott, Vernon Dodd 

Louise Harper, Theodore Harper 
Gail Garrard, Vernon Dodd 
Quintella Haynie, Thomas Cox 
Brenda Walker, Theodore Harper 
Nell Ham, Thomas Cox 

Louise Harper, Theodore Harper 
Betty Bishop, Vernon Dodd 

Joyce Gamble, Bernard Gamble 
Aline Robinson, Thomas Cox 
Betty Claborn, Vernon Dodd 
Verda Snead, Thomas Cox 

Kay Smith, Boris Noojin 
Marjorie McIntyre, Ruth Howard, Boris Noojin 
Nell Ham, Boris Noojin 

Bobbie Martin, Vernon Dodd 
Connie Noojin, Boris Noojin 
Louise Harper, Theodore Harper 
Nell Ham, Randy Gilbreath 

Nell Ham, Herbert Scott 

Ruth Howard, Herbert Scott 

Nell Ham, Vernon Dodd 

Aline Robinson, Herbert Scott 
Louise Harper, Theodore Harper 
Nell Jaco, J. B. Jaco 

Patricia Williams, LaVaughan Williams 
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Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Men’s Temperance Union 


Several early organizations addressed the issue of prohibition of beverage alcohol sale 
and use. By 1900 Boaz had an active Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. Anna D. 
Elder of Snead College probably introduced the organization to Boaz and was one of the more 
devoted leaders in the group. The city may have had multiple branches of the WCTU—one 
oriented towards St. Paul Methodist women and another oriented toward First Baptist Church. 
Mrs. Elder conducted parlor meetings for women in which orators opposed to beverage alcohol 
made speeches and Snead seminary girls presented music. The Boaz WCTU groups were keen 
on observing recommendations for the national organization, and they dutifully observed the 
anniversary of the death of Frances Willard, national WCTU founder (Mrs. Elder was a personal 
friend of Miss Willard.) A Men’s Temperance League was meeting every Saturday night in 1901. 

The WCTU was particularly vocal and influential in Boaz in the first seven years of the 
century. On January 2, 1901, the Guntersville newspaper noted that Christmas week had 
passed in Boaz without a single drunk man on the streets and without an arrest by the town 
marshal. By 1904 every saloon near Boaz had disappeared. The temperance societies, relying 
on the oratory of Dr. David A. Morton and Pastor John L. Brasher, campaigned for prohibi- 
tions on the sale of liquor which were indeed voted into state law in 1907. Etowah County in 
1907 declined to issue any more liquor sales licenses for saloons near Boaz, and the town’s tem- 
perance campaigners celebrated. 

In December 7, 1907, Mayor H. O. Sparks convened a mass meeting at the Oddfellows 
Hall to organize a Law and Order League. William Mansel Garrett, pastor of First Baptist 
Church, was elected president of the league. The purpose was to help preserve the peace of the 
community once total prohibition went into effect. The first arrest and conviction of a person 
bringing liquor into town was accomplished in January 1908. 


Sanus Club 


In 1910 some women of Boaz announced that they were going to clean up the city. 
Concerned about continued outbreaks of typhoid and smallpox, the ladies met at the Baptist 
pastorium and organized the Sanus Club. One of the likely organizers was the Baptist pastor’s 
wife, Cemantha B. Harris. Though elderly, she was an eloquent speechmaker and experienced 
campaigner in the Baptist Woman’s Missionary Union. The Baptist pastorium continued as 
club’s base of operations when a new pastor came, bringing his wife Minnie Glover Johnson, 
seminary-trained and the teacher of the influential men’s Bible class at First Baptist. 

Officers of the Sanus Club were Mrs. C. W. Jarrall, president, and Mrs. J. R. McCleskey, 
secretary. A committee from the club met with city aldermen repeatedly, demanding that the 
city pass ordinances making each man responsible for cleanliness of his property, and also 
demanding that a city garbage wagon be furnished. Dr. David A. Morton, the de facto city 
health officer due to his heroism in a recent smallpox epidemic, sided with the Sanus Club 
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which by 1912 put him in office as mayor. Once the city began to assume responsibility for 
pest control and garbage collection, the Sanus Club disappeared. 


Civitan 


In 1922 the most powerful voluntary organization for civic betterment took form. The 
Civitan Club was to act many times as the economic development and cultural improvement 
department of Boaz. The club was sponsored initially by the Civitans of Albertville. Their 
founding meeting was held at the Snellgrove Building on East Mill Street. The first president 
was Dr. William Fielder, president of Snead College. A memorable early meeting place was at 
the St. James Hotel (also known as the Stewart Hotel). The Charter Day (July 6, 1922) dinner 
was held upstairs over Dobson’s store, with the meal served by a group of church women. 

Among the charter members of Civitan in Boaz was Sam A. Stewart, one of the 1878 pio- 
neers and son-in-law of town founder Billy Sparks. Stewart represented the caliber of top citi- 
zens who were to join Civitan in years ahead. Some of the other charter members were 
Thomas Cobb Pullen, L. I. Cooley, Luther F. Corley, William Fielder, H. G. Bailey. (By 1956, Dr. 
L. I. Cooley was the only remaining charter member.) 

In the 1920s Civitans met for luncheon meetings at the Stewart Hotel or at a church. 
Usually the women’s society of one of the local churches served the lunch. The club may have 
momentarily faltered soon after being organized, for in October 1926 its reorganization was 
announced. Fielder continued as president. H. G. Bailey and Prof. Luther Corley were promi- 
nent in discussions, and they invited the mayor and city council to meet with them to discuss 
installing a “white way” of lights in the city. 

In 1930 the Civitans erected highway signs to welcome travelers to Boaz. “Builders of 
Good Citizenship,” the Civitans said of themselves. They held meetings on second and fourth 
Fridays. However, the Great Depression hit the club so hard that few could afford to pay dues. 
They registered only 15 members with the national Civitan organization, which was all they 
could afford to forward dues for. Actually the membership was more than 20. 

In the 1930s the Boaz club hosted for three consecutive years the Civitan Oratorical 
Contest for the Alabama-Mississippi district, attracting people from throughout the states. 

One memorable meeting occurred jointly with the Albertville Club to discuss the routing 
of a new road to Douglas. According to a 1976 account by Claude Elrod, Boaz got the road and 
Albertville Civitans were so angry they walked out of the meeting. 

In 1947-1948 Festus M. Cook, president of Snead College, was district governor of 
Civitan. In 1971 Vickie Gibson, of Snead Junior College, won the title of Miss Civitan 
International. She was active in the Collegiate Civitan Club at Snead. 

Among the Boaz Civitan presidents have been these men: 


1922 William Fielder, E. V. High, L. F Corley 
1923 H.G. Bailey 

1927 William Fielder 

1930 J. D. Pruett 
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1932 G.W. Cox 

1934 Deed V. Blalock 
1937 Lee Weathington 
1938 L.I. Cooley, Dolphus Pruett 
1939 H.S. Camp 

1940 L. E Corley 

1942 C.M. Elrod 

1943 Ellis E. Moody 
1944 G. W. Creel 

1945 Festus M. Cook 
1946 Festus M. Cook 
1947 Jerry Roden 

1948 Leon Brock 

1949 Luther Moore 

1950 U.G. Haynes 

1951 Chalmus L. Weathers 
1952 J. Edwin Rush 
1953 C.C. Williams 
1954 ‘Tom W. Wheeler 
1955 Fred Prosser 

1956 Frank Mastin Jr. 
1957 Ellis E. Moody 
1958 R.P. Steed 

1959 Joseph Martin 
1960 Joe Elder 

1962 George E. Cox 
1963 Clarence E. Dreaden 
1964 Chalmus Weathers 
1965 Tom W. Wheeler 
1966 Walter C. Burleson 
1967 Truman E. Glassco 
1968 Ned Bender 

1969 Truitt Sanders 
1970 Glenn Maze 

1971 Clarence Dreaden 
1972 Terrell Bridges 
1973 Ray Holder 

1974 Sherrell Howard 
1975 Lloyd “Luke” Worthy 
1976 Bill Amberson 
1977 Ray Hall 

1978 Charles Copeland 
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1979 Bob Grace 

1980 Bob Weathers 
1981 Truitt Sanders 
1982 Hoyle Hayes 
1983 William Osborn 
1984 Frank Duke 
1985 Buddy Adams 
1988 Roger Walters 
1989 Steve Thrasher 
1990 Eddie Scott 

1991 Charlie Byrd 
1992. Mike Matthews 
1993 Ronny Dobbins 
1994 Bill Hamilton 
1995 Hoyle Hayes 
1996 Craig Rigsby 
1997 LaVaughn Holcomb 


In 1980 a Boaz Ladies Civitan Club was organized. There were 35 charter members. 
President was Peggy Wright. Other officers were Maudean Stone, vice president; Melba 
Templin, president-elect; Jackie Sue Pullen, chaplain; Ethel McKinney, treasurer; Carolyn 
Smith, Barbara Rogers, and Diane Otinger, board of directors. 


Community Civitan Club of Boaz 


In 1973 some Civitan supporters wanted a club that met in the evenings. The 
Community Civitan Club was organized separately from the well-established group that met in 
daytime. There were 24 charter members, both women and men. Charles W. Smith was the 
chartering president. In keeping with the international Civitan interest in children’s mental and 
physical disabilities, the Boaz Community club supports the special education class at Boaz 
High School. The club sponsors a horse show as a fund-raising project. When Sister Daisy 
Williams of Boaz Free Methodist Church died in 1996, leaving no loved ones to erect a memori- 
al to her, the club placed a bench in her memory at Hillcrest Cemetery. 

Presidents have been the following: 


1973 Charles W. Smith 
1975 Phillip T. Smith 
1976 Gerald Martin 
1977 John Finke 

1978 Glenn Hammett 
1979 Ron Garmon 
1980 Charles Brock 
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1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
199] 
1992 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 


Barney Brown 
John Finke 

Harold Roberts 
Autry L. Bailey 

Ed Roberts 

Gerald Martin 

Ron Garmon 

Bill Whitt 

Milton Harris 
Barney Brown 

Bill Robinson 

Ruth Walker 
Marjorie McDowell 
Tom Westmoreland 
Tim McRae 

Melina Allen 


THE ORGANIZED City Or Boaz 


The club had 34 members in 1998. In 1996 Barney Brown, a member of Boaz 
Community Civitan for 17 years, was elected governor of the Alabama District North Civitans. 
The district covers 25 counties with 42 clubs. He was Civitan of the Year in 1990-1991. 


Lions Club 


The first record of a Lions Club of Boaz was in October 1939. A charter night was 


scheduled at the Community House, with 15 other clubs expected to send representatives. Prof. 
D. B. McCullough was president of the club. The club immediately undertook sponsorship of 
trade days in town, including the now-traditional turkey trots. Lions-Civitan basketball games 
were held as fund-raisers. Despite a vigorous beginning, the club became dormant in a few 


years. 


Hicks. 


Lions were again organized in 1950 with Bill Gilbreath as the first president. In 1952 
Max Guthrie was president. In 1954 Robert Vann took the office, succeeded in 1955 by Sam 
In 1956 Harold Chitwood was president. The club sponsored wrestling matches to 
raise money to sponsor the Christmas parade, to provide eyeglasses and eye exams for needy 
people, and to support school libraries. Maurell White was president in 1957. The club was 
not well supported and it surrendered its charter. 


A new charter was granted in 1964, with Earl B. Robinson as president for the first two 


years. Others following were Ernest Bouldin, Arthur Duckett, Glenn Cornelius, Dr. C. O. 
Wilks, Jim Dobbs, Harold Phillips, Philip Green, Kenneth Houston, Fred Buchannan, Marion 
Jackson. Neil Hitt was Lions president in 1991, after which the club disbanded. 
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Modern Study Club 


The original women’s study club in Boaz was a Mothers Club, called “Young Matrons 
Club,” organized 1921. Women met socially and did hand-sewing. When Mrs. J. E. Thompson 
was president in 1923, they decided to become a Federated Woman’s Club and thus took on 
more structure and a new name, Modern Study Club. 

Charter members were Mrs. B. V. Hunt, Mrs. L. E. Corley, Mrs. Jim Thompson, Mrs. G. E. 
Harrison, Mrs. D. K. Searcy, Mrs. L. Sparks, Mrs. Carey Elder, Mrs. Floyd Duffey, Mrs. Joe 
McCleskey, Mrs. Lon McCleskey, Mrs. Will Creel, and Mrs. Otis Hunter. Among the early mem- 
bers were Georgia Brown Roberts, Orlena Harper McCleskey, Mrs. Joe Brown, and Mrs. Jim 
Gardner. Mrs. Anna D. Elder participated in the club at the time it federated. 

Among the early presidents were Mrs. W.E. Noel, Mrs. H. G. Bailey, and Mrs. B. V. Hunt. 

A year book remaining from 1929-1930 is bound with pink satin ribbon. It indicates 
program topics such as “Contemporary American Poetry,’ “Old Forms and New Thoughts in 
the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson,” Readings of Sandburg’s “Chicago,” “Anglo-American 
Literature,” “Contemporary American Critics.” 

In 1931 the club hired needy people to plant grass in the city cemetery. They planted 
crepe myrtle and oak trees along the highway. 

In 1933 the club was asked by the town council to be responsible for erecting a shed in 
the city cemetery. 

In 1934 when the Great Depression held the town in its grip, the club sponsored a com- 
munity Christmas tree providing presents for all children, especially those in need. 

When Mrs. Bailey was president, the club offered a prize to the Negroes of the town who 
kept up their premises. The club also cleaned up the Masonic lot which sometimes served as a 
town park, and they planted flowers there. 

In 1934, when Mrs. E. T. (Vertie Gillespie) McBrayer was president, the Modern Study 
Club organized the Busy Bee Club for junior girls of Boaz. President was Sarah Frances Bailey 
(later Strawn). It was associated with the Federated Clubs of Alabama. 

Modern Study Club organized the town’s first attempt at a public lending library. It was 
funded by the TVA and operated out of Dickson Drug Store. The club was called upon in the 
1930s to tend to a family whose baby was unexpectedly born when they were driving through 
the area. 


Twentieth Century Club 


Founded in 1928, this club involved some of the town’s leading young women. Its pur- 
pose was social, but the club undertook many civic projects and functioned somewhat as a 
female counterpart to Civitan. The club offered a college scholarship for many years. 

The group was originally sponsored by the Modern Study Club under the leadership of 
its president, Mrs. B. V. Hunt. The younger group was called the Junior Modern Study Club 
and some records indicate that Mrs. Arnold Boutwell was the first president. This group may 
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have been the same one identified in 1927 as the “Junior Sewing Club,” which met at the home 
of Trilbie Moon, with Maxine Rigsby and Nell Smith entertaining with music. 

Soon the aristocratic young ladies of the town took the name “Twentieth Century Club.” 
Mary Will Creel, the first president, was only 18 years old. The club participated in Alabama 
Federated Woman’s Clubs. Its motto was “We study that we might serve.” 

Charter members were Evelyn Camp, Mary Will Creel, Maxine Rigsby, Esther Jane 
Corley, Kyle Pruett, Allie Harper, Ruth Harrelson, Marjorie Rigsby, Elizabeth Creel, Clyde 
Collier, Elizabeth Collier, Julia Camp, Daisy Emma Perry, Fay Nell Creel, and Selina Rigsby, and 
possibly others. 

Presidents were: 

1928 Mrs. Mary Will Creel Burton 
1929 Ina Orr 

1930 Mrs. Ernest Lackey 
1931 Mrs. Guy McPherson 
1932 Mrs. Dolphus Pruett 
1933 Nannie Lou Harper 
1934 Mrs. Donald Law 
1935 Doris Camp 

1936 Mrs. Ernest Wright 
1937 Jewel Thompson 
1939 Mrs. Cecil Noel 

1941 Mrs. Eugene Buffington 
1943 Mrs. Basil Camp 
1945 Mrs. Duncan Hunter 
1946 Mrs. Cecil Noel 

1948 Mrs. Annis Smith 
1950 Mrs. Bill Barton 

1952. Mrs. Edwin Rush 
1954 Mrs. G. E. Cox 

1956 Mrs. Clyde Williams 
1958 Mrs. Charles Formby 
1960 Mrs. Emma Plunkett 
1962 Mrs. John Tyson 
1964 Mrs. C. L. Weathers 
1966 Mrs. C. E. Dreadin 
1968 Mrs. J. W. Taylor 
1970 Mrs. Loy Allen 

1972 Mrs. R. P. Steed 

1974 Mrs. Ronald Williams 
1976 Mrs. J. W. Campbell 
1978 Mrs. Harold Young 
1980 Mrs. Frank J. Walsh 
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1982 Mrs. Clyde Williams 

1984 Mrs. Walter McIntosh 

1986 Mrs. Roger (Brenda) Gentry 
1988 Mrs. Lattie Stamps 

1990 Mrs. June Weathers 

1992. Mrs. Walter McIntosh 

1994 Wilda Goss 

1996 Mrs. Jake Owen 


The club had monthly meetings with elaborate refreshments and stimulating programs 
on literary, cultural, and current event topics. Programs in the 1930s concerned child-rearing 
and home making, topics with which the young ladies then in the club were concerned. 
Members long remembered an Easter bonnet contest in which Maxine Brindley won the prize 
with her hat decorated with live baby chicks. In 1996 the Twentieth Century Club had ten 
active members who had grown elderly, and they disbanded after the Boaz Centennial, except 
for periodic social gatherings. 


Mothers Culture Club 


Yet another generation of young mothers organized a club in about 1926. “Come, let us 
live with our children” was the motto. In 1927 Mrs. H. L. Horsley was president. In 1933 Mrs. 
L. L. Moore was the president; Mrs. J. M. Thompson, vice-president; and Mrs. C. B. Collier, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The roll included two dozen women whose husbands were the leading 
business and professional men of the town. Most of the women were also members of other 
clubs. Topics for programs in this club were along the lines of “opera in the home,” “drama for 
children,” and “how to make the home attractive to children.” Dramatic readings and music, as 
well as elaborate refreshments were featured. 


Boaz Garden Club 


This club was organized in 1935 under leadership of Mrs. O. D. Street of Guntersville 
and Gadsden, who was the sister-in-law of the E. F. Whitmans. Mrs. Tom (Edith) Cooper was 
the first president. Mrs. Cecil Noel was vice president; Mrs. Dolphus Pruett, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. John Green, corresponding secretary; Mrs. John Camp, treasurer; Mrs. C. B. Brisco, 
reporter. There were ten original members. One of the charter members was Annie Stewart 
Pullen, the first child born in Boaz after the Sparks caravan settled in. The motto was “To 
plant is hope. To pluck is reality.” 

The club soon adopted the barren and unkempt Boaz Cemetery as its prime project. In 
fall 1937 it completed a memory lane in the cemetery, with an avenue of crepe myrtle, dogwood 
and althea. They made plans to build a chapel in the cemetery. Mrs. Sam Rigsby designed the 
entry archway which was complete by 1940. For many years she called on town merchants 
annually for a contribution to upkeep of the cemetery, acting on behalf of the club. In 1941 the 
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club employed a full-time caretaker for the cemetery, soliciting contributions from families and 
businesses to sustain the employee. 

Among presidents have been Mesdames Tom Cooper, H. L. Horsley, J. E. Thompson, 
Howard Camp, Jeff Roberts, H. R. Treece, George Brown, Homer Camp, C. D. Elder, W. T. 
Jackson, Harold Young, W. L. Chadwick, H. E Chappell, A. B. Dobbins, U. G. Carroll, and 
Robert Lee. 


Progressive Study Club 


The Twentieth Century Club organized this group in 1947 to appeal to younger women. 
The name actually had been in use as early as 1923 when a card club headed by Mrs. Harle G. 
Bailey was known as The Progressives. The 1947 club’s projects concerned child welfare and 
school. Among the club presidents were the wives of Hoyle Hulgan, J. T. Stone, Bert Nelson, G. 
B. Martin, Bill Gilbreath, Clarence Hales, Morgan Gillespie, Frank Mastin Jr., Bill Amberson, 
Robert Riseling, Bunk Jenkins, Finley Lackey, Herman Stephens, Bunk Jenkins, Paul Chambers, 
Lloyd Stallings, and Kenneth Bagwell. The president in 1991 was Doris Stone. 


Philos Study Club 


In September 1954 a new women’s club was organized in Boaz, with encouragement 
from the Progressive Study Club. Charter members were Barbara Astin, Elaine Castleberry, 
Claire Copeland, Patsy Gray, Margaret Gillespie, Peggy Jenkins, Barbara Martin, Dean Moore, 
Betty Otinger, Carolyn Rogers, Gwen Stone, and Dot Wilson. 

The purposes were education, entertainment, and fellowship. Fund raising projects 
allowed the club to make contributions to civic projects. Among the many projects were to 
provide free lunches and milk for needy children at the Boaz Elementary School, to provide a 
water fountain for the school, to build a sidewalk and stairs to the school loading zone, to pro- 
vide a curtain for the Boaz High School auditorium, to support the Union Rescue Squad, and to 
support Head Start programs for young children. 

The Philos Club had approximately 17 members in 1996. Presidents have been Emma 
Claire Copeland, Peggy Jenkins, Fern Chitwood, Pat Elder, Ann Parker, Dean Moore, Barbara 
Astin, Sue Smith, Fay Nell Whitt, Myrna Pruitt, Gail Noel, Jeanette Calvert, Margaret Daniel, 
Jean Adams, Sarah Arrington, Betty Buchannan, Janet Roberts, June Jenkins, Jean Head, Barbara 
Wright, Linda Hester, Evora Holliday, Glenda Jackson, Mary Wells Maze, Gail Dyar, Becky 
Arrington, Marty Horton, and Maria Eason. 


Entre-Nous Study Club 


The Philos Study Club helped to organize this new group in 1959. Its first meeting was 
in the home of Mrs. Quimby Moore. It focused on community service. Among the presidents 
were Mrs. Ronald Lee, Donald Wills, Dixie Leeth, H. L. Kilpatrick Jr., Lee Dixon, Nelson Lester, 
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James Brown, Justin Garrett, Jimmy Alexander, Buddy Ladshaw, Roger Morrow, Bruce Sanford, 
Wendell Darnell, Bruce Copeland, Kenneth Lankford, and Clellan Hefner. 

This club started a movement for the first public-owned library. In the summer 1973 
they collected books which formed the nucleus. 


Camellia Garden Club 


Formed in July 1967, this club was devoted to civic beautification and betterment. The 
club organized aid for needy families, assisted the Beautify Boaz Association of 1968, placed 
planters on Main Street, cleaned up Hillcrest Cemetery, and planted flowers at Boaz Nursing 
Home, the library, and other public buildings—among many other similar projects. The club’s 
interests expanded from gardening to include quilting. It held annual bazaars to raise money 
for college scholarships, contributions to the city library, and other contributions. 

In 1981 the group was named Club of Distinction for District II of Garden Clubs of 
Alabama. 

The charter members included Mrs. Andrew Straughn, Mrs. Ralph Stringer, Mrs. Russell 
Maddox, Mrs. W. C. Young, Mrs. Robert Fowler, Mrs. H. E Chappell, Mrs. Joe Elder, Mrs. Dallas 
Foxx, Mrs. H. J. Hitt, Mrs. Ernest Lackey, Mrs. Cary Morton, Mrs. Jeff Roberts, Mrs. Jack Rigsby, 
Mrs. Melvin Shields, Mrs. Bill Stamps, Mrs. Floyd Tate, and Mrs. Joe Dooley. 

Presidents have included Mrs. Andrew Straughn, Mrs. Joe Elder, Mrs. Dallas Foxx, Nellie 
Jo Orr, Carolyn Rains, Ruby Dobbins, Mrs. Byron Rains, Myrtle Lou Geiger, Mrs. Floyd Tate, 
Mrs. David Maddox, Mrs. Charles White, Mrs. Cecile Stamps. 


Altrusa International of Boaz 


On September 23, 1993, Altrusa was organized in Boaz. The charter members were 
Deborah Adams, Joyce Daniel, Carol Evans, Jackie Gibbs, Rita Ivey, Elizabeth Mattox, Lisa 
McKnight, Sheila Sanders, Nancy Watwood, Linda Alred, Marcie Davis, Charlotte Ferguson, 
Rebecca Graves, Linda McGee, Kim Nicholson, Mary Smith, Rachel Watwood, Ginger Caudell, 
Wanda Eaton, Linda Game, Shena Hill, Margaret Mastin, Lisa McGuire, KaLa Powell, Andrea 
Thompson, and Kathy Weathers. 

The first president was Elizabeth Mattox, followed by Debbie Adams and Sheila Sanders. 
The Altrusa purpose was to promote economic well-being through literacy and service projects. 
The club’s early projects were to sponsor career day at Boaz High School, to sponsor a 
Christmas tour of homes, to plant wildflowers in the medians of Highway 431, and to campaign 
to prevent drug abuse by children. 


Joy Club 


The Joy Club was begun in 1959 by Gladys Amos in connection with St. Paul Methodist 
Church. It was the town’s first attempt to organize social activities for elderly citizens. 
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Mrs. Amos saw the need for her mother-in-law, Mrs. C. M. Amos, to have new friends as she 
moved to Boaz. The Rev. J. C. Draper, pastor of St. Paul, met with the group at their first party. 
Two elderly ladies, Mrs. J. C. Alexander and Mrs. Orlena McCleskey, asked if they could have a 
party every month. The club was launched, with Miss Maude Pruett taking an active lead. 
Eventually it was adopted as a ministry of St. Paul Church. 


Sunshine Club 


Pluma Boland, who was confined to a wheelchair, organized the Sunshine Club for hand- 
icapped persons on April 22, 1968. She held all the initial offices. In the first ten years of the 
club, she sent more than 5,000 cards to people needing cheer. One of the club’s activities was 
to recognize achievement of its members. Miss Boland was named the first Outstanding 
Woman of the Year by the club for 1970-1971. The leadership of the club was turned over to 
the Rev. and Mrs. T. A. Coleman 


Business and Professional Women’s Club 


The BPW was organized January 18, 1968, to elevate the standard of women in business. 
Cecile Stamps was the first president. Among the women who served as president were 
Marjorie Gilbreath (first), Nerine Brock, Donetta Hitt, Christine Perry, Teresa Blair. One of 
the club projects was the Gladys Amos Memorial Music Scholarship at Snead College, honoring 
one of the founding members of the club. 

BPW gave a Woman of Achievement award which has gone to Gladys Amos, Cecile 
Stamps, Clare Corley, Ruby Gilbreath, Ann Hare Porter, Jean Adams, and Marjorie Stephens. 


Boaz Historical Society 


History-minded citizens formed a historical society on September 5, 1974. Herman 
Stephens was the first president. Other leaders in organization were Lucile Wright, Iva Lynn 
Beaty Gordon, Marion Owen, Lowery Gillespie. 

An early project was publication of a U.S. Bicentennial Cook Book. Historical records 
were collected with the intent of having a permanent display in the Boaz Public Library. The 
society did repairs to the cemetery next to First Baptist Church and added an iron fence. It pro- 
moted the writing of histories of banks and other businesses. Historical memorabilia were col- 
lected for display at the Boaz Library. Biographical sketches of Boaz families were collected and 
ultimately compiled by Lucile S. Wright in the book Boaz Builds by Biographies. 

Presidents have included Morgan Gillespie, Herman Stephens, Shellie Reagan, Larry 
Craig, Marion Owen. 

The society was re-activated in 1996 to give support to the Boaz Centennial. Officers 
elected were Gail Noel, president; Morgan Gillespie, first vice-president; Joan Osborn, second 
vice-president; Mandaine Noel Miller, treasurer; Sheila Sanders, secretary. 
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Boaz Fire Department Ladies Auxiliary 


October 5, 1976, the Ladies Auxiliary was organized to help people who lost their homes 
in fires and to assist firemen when needed. The presidents have been Robbie Nicholson, 
Dortha Pullen, Janell Shirley, Robin Willingham, Ruth Burke, and Debbie Morrison. There 
were fifteen charter members. The Auxiliary raised money by selling smoke alarms and hot 
dogs at the Boaz Harvest Festival and in other public settings. With proceeds, they bought the 
first personal paging system for the Fire Department in 1984, at a cost of $6,534. The Auxiliary 
has bought other tools for the firefighters. 


Boaz Arts and Crafts League 


Founded April 19, 1982, this league brings artists and craftspersons together for mutual 
encouragement and for sponsorship of shows. Proceeds from their sales have provided scholar- 
ships for a local art student at Snead College, have bought books for Boaz Library, and have 
provided Christmas gifts for local nursing home residents. 

Past presidents have been Terry Morrow, Lula Rives, Linda Taylor, Joyce Davis, Claudia 
Holderfield, Joyce McClendon, and Bonnie Quinn, who was the president in 1996. 


Chamber of Commerce 


As a commercial town, Boaz has always had the benefit of cooperative promotion on the 
part of is business owners. At first, the few store owners informally agreed on hours of opera- 
tion and worked with elected officials to set regulations that enhanced business. 

In 1906 Boaz had a Commercial Club to promote business and industry and to advertise 
the outside world to the advantages of Boaz. The first president was John R. Conner, with E. M. 
Looney as secretary. Dues were 25 cents per month, and there were 36 members. _ It was said 
to be “pushing things forward,” but the club faded into the background for a while. In 1911 
through 1917, a Booster Club was in operation, and it had a bigger vision than profits. The 
Boosters brought a Chautauqua series to town. The series brought cultural benefit as well as 
increased traffic to the city. Some of the Boosters frankly stated that they were trying to make 
the town more attractive to young people. 

By January 1918, there was talk among the businessmen about having a commercial club 
in order to attract manufacturing and industries to Boaz. “We should not sit idly by and let 
other towns less favored get enterprises Boaz should have,” said the town’s editor. Within the 
year, Boaz Commercial Club was in operation. It organized in July with E. F Whitman as presi- 
dent, S. H. Leeth and vice-president, and Harle G. Bailey as secretary-treasurer. One of its 
tasks was to reach agreement for operating hours that complied with federal fuel regulations 
resulting from the World War. 

In the 1920s the group was variously called the Commercial Club or Business Club. In 
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1926 the Commercial Club investigated the status of smallpox in town. The merchants of town 
actively encouraged area farmers to get into truck farming and to organize a Truck Growers 
Association. Club members sponsored newspaper ads encouraging people to shop in Boaz and 
to pay their bills on time. There was talk about a permanent organization to encourage trade, 
but with no results. In fact, there was a slight anti-organization effort, with the local paper 
printing this verse: 


You kin talk all you know uv th’ city’s white glow, 
And its wealth youd increase eif you could. 

You kin boast of the sums when th’ next census comes, 
But that don’t make a good town good. 


Yer town may have folks that history yokes 
With others in this year’s Who’s Who; 

But no matter what fame hangs onto yer name, 
There’s guys that er bigger’n you. 


No it ain’t th’ name, ner the size, wealth or fame, 

That develops a good neighborhood. 

It’s th’ heart, soul and mind, of men brave true, and kind 
That’s what makes a good town good. 


In 1930 a Merchants Association was handling functions of the Business Club. In 
August 1937, the club had revived as the Business and Professional Club of Boaz. One hundred 
five people paid dues. The purpose was to promote growth of Boaz, better understanding, and 
more community spirit. Officers were Jeff Roberts, president; George D. Phillips, vice presi- 
dent; L. Collier, second vice-president; and Cecil Noel, secretary. The group hosted a fish fry 
attended by 90 people and J. H. Hyde cooked more than 100 pounds of fish and 30 chickens. 
The Town Council automatically turned to the Business Men’s Club and Civitans when help 
was needed to move the town forward. In August 1939 one such project was to sponsor an 
agriculture program encouraging farmers to grow and market potatoes. Jeff Roberts hosted an 
inspection group from the Alabama Merchants Association. 

In 1943 the Business Club required revamping. The reorganization took place at a ban- 
quet at the Victory Cafe. J. E. Thompson was elected president, H. O. Chitwood was vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. E. C. Eargle was secretary. (She owned the Alabama 5 and 10 Cent Store.) 

At last, in 1947 the Chamber of Commerce superceded the previous business clubs. The 
behind-scenes organizers were Claude Elrod and Chalmus Weathers. J. E. Thompson, whole- 
sale dry goods salesman, was temporary president during organization beginning in 1947. D. 
K. Searcy, president of the National Bank of Boaz, was the first president beginning May 1947. 
C. L. Weathers, hardware and furniture merchant, was first vice-president; Lowery Gillespie, 
pharmacist, was second vice-president; Frank Amberson, drygoods merchant, was treasurer; 
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and Macon Roberts, hardware and furniture merchant, was temporaty secretary. 

The Chamber was to be an enduring organization with a paid staff. The first person to 
work with the Chamber was Zadie Wells Amberson, who was assigned to the task by her boss at 
the bank, D. K. Searcy. 

On October 22, 1947, the new Chamber organized an enormous trade day with a string 
band and auctioneer to help sell whatever items people might bring. On November 26 the old 
tradition of turkey trot was advertised, with Governor Jim Folsom and his Strawberry Pickers 
Band on hand. More than 70 turkeys were to “walk the plank” into the crowd assembled in a 
vacant lot on West Mill Street. It was estimated that 15,000 people registered for drawings that 
day, and workers in local stores were prohibited from registering. 

Off to a roaring start, the Chamber of Commerce was soon busy attracting new industry. 
The H. D. Lee Company was the first to be enlisted. The Chamber was ready for a full-time 
staff around 1958. The first executive director was Joseph Spear, who moved to Boaz to take 
the post full time. The vision for a full-time employee proved premature, for he was followed 
by a series of part-time executives: Willene Nelson, Ione Barton, and R. P. Steed. Jo Alexander, 
Zell Hill, Morgan Gillespie, Joe Martin, Dianne Benifield, and Chalmus Weathers were enlisted 
for full-time work. 

Presidents of the Chamber after Searcy were C. M. Elrod, Jack Oliver, G. W. Cox, C. L. 
Weathers, Macon Roberts, George E. Cox, Bob Riseling, Morgan Gillespie, Bill Gilbreath, Tom 
Wheeler (2 years), Clyde Williams, G. B. Martin, P. L. Busby, C. L. Weathers, Joe Martin, Macon 
Roberts, W. H. “Bill” Amberson, J. Ralph McGee, James Malone, Joe Elder, Robert Vann, Bunk 
Jenkins, Ned Bender, Ronald J. Williams, Bob Weathers, Ernest Bouldin, Frank Allen Jr., Ernest 
Bouldin, Kenneth Whitmire, B. C. Mathews, Cecil Stanfield, Glenn Cornelius, John Smart, 
David Evans, Truman Glassco, William H. Osborn, Nerine B. Elrod, Marlin Hanson, Bill Aaron, 
Michael W. Alred, Nerine B. Elrod, Hugh Kincaid, Ricky Ray, Keith Martin, William H. Osborn, 
Royce Ogle, Terrell Bridges (1996-1997). 

A major project of the Chamber beginning in the 1960s was the Harvest Festival. When 
outlets began to dominate Boaz retail business, the Chamber organized regional advertising 
campaigns. 

In 1993 the offices of the Chamber of Commerce moved from the SouthTrust Bank, 
where they had been located six years, to 306 West Mann Avenue, former residence of Claude 
M. Elrod, which had been donated to Snead College. Before the bank location, the chamber 
had offices in the City Hall on Line Avenue and later across from the present Senior Citizens 
Center on Main Street. 

The Chamber has continued its efforts to attract new business and industry, to increase 
sales, and to strengthen community spirit. 


Jaycees 


A Junior Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1948, on the heels of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The founder and first president was B. B. Sanford. It was interested in booster 
projects to support such causes as the Boaz High School Band, the city park, and the communi- 
ty house. In 1950 the president was Dr. Joe Denson. Bunk Thompson was first vice-president; 
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Hoyle Hulgan was second vice-president, and L. D. Akridge was secretary. 

The club was reorganized in 1961. Sam Minor was the president. Meetings were to be 
held each Thursday evening at Smitty’s Cafe. 

In 1962, with L. C. Stamps as president, the club built a baseball field for the Pony-Colt 
League. The club bought land, built a fence with sprinkler system, and borrowed $4,000 to 
install lighting. 

Between 1962 and 1967 Jaycees were involved in city beautification projects. The City 
Council authorized expenses to be paid for two Jaycees to attend a 1966 conference on civic 
clean-up. Jaycees joined with Boaz Garden Club to institute a formal beautification campaign 
which resulted in national recognition for the city. 

Jaycee presidents were Sam Minor, Charles Chavies, Freddie Falkner, Jerry Wordlaw, 
Beecher Hyde, Buddy Adams, James Malone, Maley Daniel, Billy Scott, Tommy Townes, Bruce 
Sanford, Bobby Weathers, Tommy Gibson, Frank Allen, and Marston Bishop. The club “aged 
out” and ended in the mid 1980s. 


Jaycettes 


In 1961 a women’s Jaycee was organized with Sandra Minor, wife of the Jaycee president, 
as the leader. In 1965 the Jaycettes reorganized with Mrs. Oran C. Adams Jr. as local president. 


Kiwanis Club 


Kiwanis was chartered in Boaz March 27, 1959, and was incorporated in 1961. The club 
sponsored an annual horse show as their major project. Among presidents were Walter 
McIntosh, Ken Harbison, Curtis Edward Snead, Marion Jackson, Doug Wasson, W. H. 
Strickland, Bob Riseling, Charles Perry, Bill Wortham, R. A. Halfacre, Cecil Stanfield, and Frank 
Hales. 

In the 1960s Kiwanis club supported a Special School for special needs children. Mrs. 
Esther Perdue (or Purdue) was the teacher until her retirement in December 1967. Eight chil- 
dren were enrolled at that time and two teachers were assisting. The school was in her home on 
South Church Street. 

The club operated the Boaz City Park, supervised the summer recreation program, gave 
scholarships, supported school safety patrols and received statewide recognition as the top small 
town Kiwanis Club. The club disbanded in 1972. A former president said, “We worked our- 
selves to death.” 


Boaz Business Unlimited 


In May 1967 a new group was created to promote the downtown business district. 
Provision of parking was a major concern. President was Ralph McGee; vice president was 
Macon Roberts, and secretary-treasurer was Jack Bonner. 
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American Legion 


American Legion was known in Boaz from 1923, when a temporary charter was issued 
for Albertville and Boaz for Post 94. A permanent charter was not issued until 1930. The 
group did not have a strong connection to Boaz until Carey D. Elder became commander in 
1940. However, the group did provide entertainments that appealed to Boaz. An American 
Legion field was opened on the Boaz-Albertville highway in 1937, and the United Imperial 
Shows circus was booked as the first attraction there. Post 94 continued with service projects 
such as the 1954 Christmas party for underprivileged children. 

“Little” George Birdsong, a World War I veteran who had served with the 168th Infantry 
42nd Division in Europe, was elected national sergeant at arms of the American Legion in the 
1940s. His campaign literature showed him pictured in his Boaz police uniform. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 


In April 1946 Milford Dooley, director of the Boaz City Park and a World War II veteran, 
invited all veterans who had served overseas to meet at the park April 11. They came expecting 
to form a VFW post. Dooley’s invitation said, 

“Perhaps some of you have heard some of the boys from the Army express their disap- 
pointment that we did not have a beer joint and public dancing hall on every corner. I have 
heard them, but they do not realize the churches of Boaz had union prayer meetings during the 
war for their safe return.” Dooley was hinting that the Boaz VFW would be action-oriented 
and not party-oriented as some VFW’s were reputed to be. 

By June the VFW post was organized and named “Boaz Memorial Post” in tribute to 
local soldiers who gave their lives during the recent war. In 1951 the post was rechartered with 
a new name, the “Jimmy Harris VFW Post 6837.”. The name honored a charter member who 
had recently been killed in action. 

James A. Harris Jr. was born December 6, 1925, in Boaz. He was sworn into the Navy 
March 23, 1944, and trained as a radio operator. He saw duty in the Pacific and volunteered for 
hazardous duties. After the war he returned to Boaz and finished at Snead Junior College. His 
brother Wallace had spent six months in a German prison camp before returning to Boaz. 

Jimmy Harris decided to return to military service and this time enlisted in the Army. 
Soon the Korean Conflict broke out and he headed for Korea. When 36 of the 53 men in their 
unit had been killed in a battle near Hwauggou, he and seven men volunteered to storm a 
strategic hill held by the enemy. Harris’ group killed up to 40 North Koreans and captured 
numerous Russian- made weapons. The eight men held the hill for five hours and had no casu- 
alties. He was nominated for the Congressional Medal of Honor and was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross on July 28, 1950. He also received the Distinguished Service Cross 
First Oak Leaf Cluster for extraordinary heroism near Changnyony on September 20, 1950. But 
on September 21 he died from wounds received on another mission. The award was presented 
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posthumously to his family in ceremonies at Fielder Auditorium of Snead College. Earlier he 
had received two Bronze Stars, the Victory Medal, the Asiatic Pacific Campaign Ribbon, and the 
American Area Campaign Ribbon. 

Military funeral services were held at St. Paul United Methodist Church with the Boaz 
VFW post in charge. Lt. Harris was pictured in Life magazine September 1950. 

In the 1940s the post met in the Oddfellows Hall but soon built their own post building. 
In 1957, when L. D. Akridge was post commander, the group bought 10 acres on Highway 431 
as a site for the county fair and other large events. Ten years earlier the VFW had developed 
the Marshall County Fair Association. Annually the county fair was held on their property and 
VFW members donated much labor to set up exhibits. 

The VFW grounds were used for livestock auctions and other activities important to the 
economy and recreation of the area. 

As of 1997 the post had 342 members, and its members annually accumulated numerous 
All-State awards for VFW performance. Among the members receiving All-State commander 
award have been Luther Ray Owen (3 times) , Ervin L. Smith, Robert L. Graham, David L. 
Owens, Edwin B. Allison (2 times), Charles E. Mason, and Jordan J. Befort. In other words, for 
approximately one-fifth of its history, the Boaz VFW has had the top VFW commander in the 
state. 


VFW Auxiliary 


In April 1947, a VFW Auxiliary was formed by women connected with VFW members. 
It was reorganized around 1957 with Carmen Butler as president. Evie Lacy was president of 
the VFW Auxiliary in 1998. 


Boaz Country Club 


Leon Brock wanted a place near home to play golf. His promotion led to establishment 
of the Boaz Country Club in December 1953. In 1954 his dream was realized with the open- 
ing of the club and golf course. Primarily a golf club with a 9-hole course, the country club also 
offered its members swimming and a place to hold parties. The idea for a golf club began with 
a joint committee from Boaz and Albertville. When Albertville members preferred a site too far 
away from Boaz, the Boaz members withdrew to form their own club. Leon Brock presented 
the idea to Boaz Civitans and many of the members showed enthusiasm. 

Several families were invited to buy stock in the Boaz club, thus raising funds to purchase 
land. The club directors purchased approximately 70 acres south of downtown Boaz in Etowah 
County on the old Attalla highway. The tract was purchased from Sam Leeth. It included the 
site of Oak Park, a one-time roadhouse. 

After 60 people had pledged to participate as members, 15 farmers gathered with their 
tractors to plow the fields. The City of Boaz sent a road grader to make a fire break around the 
property, and Leon Brock burned off the brush. The first club house was a remodeled dwelling 
house. In 1957 the swimming pool opened. It was fed by a 267-foot-deep well. A new club 
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house was added in 1958. 

The first directors of the club were Luther Moore, Tom Wheeler, Tom Cooper, Bill 
Barton, George E. Cox, Fred Dyar, Frank T. Mastin Jr., Carl McLeod, Fred Prosser, H. M. Doss, 
Claude Elrod, and Leon Brock. 

The first president of the club was Leon Brock. He was followed by Luther Moore, Tom 
Wheeler, Fred Prosser, Robert Vann, Fred Dyar, Richard Cox, Speedy Mastin, L. D. Akridge, Don 
Noel, Ron Williams, Luke Williams, and others 

Leon Brock teed off with the first golf game on February 24, 1954, with snow on the 
ground. Approximately 100 families were members of the club. Brock handled all maintenance 
and business of the club for many years. In August 1996 the club was sold to a group of 
investors who opened it to the public and planned an expansion. The establishment is now 
known as Boaz Golf Club. 


Boy Scouts 


As early as 1918, Boy Scouts were meeting in Boaz. In 1922, Prof S. O. “Mac” 
McPherson was Scoutmaster, with Charles M. Mann as assistant. Meetings were held at the M. 
E. Church. Early in the 1923, Prof. SO. McPherson was Scoutmaster. E. F. Whitman had 
allowed use of a lot near the Methodist Church South and the Scouts planned to build a hut on 
it. Their meetings always opened with Bible quotations and closed with prayer. 

Later in the year, the Scouts were organized with Erskine Gillespie as Scoutmaster and 
Jerry Roden and Hubert Dodd as assistants. D. A. Morton, H. G. Bailey, W. E. Creel, and W. C. 
Crowder (pastor of First Baptist Church) were the leaders—and certainly no more distin- 
guished men could have been found in town. 

In 1930 announcement was made that Boy Scouts were being organized under Civitan 
Club sponsorship. The Rev. C. V. Bellamy, pastor of St. Paul Methodist 1929-1931, was the 
Scoutmaster. In the later 1930s the Scouts were active under leadership of Mrs. Henry Horsley. 
They put on an amateur talent show at Boaz Public School Auditorium to raise money for 
equipment. In 1931 the Boaz Scouts had a band which serenaded the Rev. Bellamy when the 
church gave his family a “pounding” of foodstuffs. 

In 1940 J. H. Wood, Boaz merchant, organized a big western tour to California for the 
Scouts. Wood’s machine shop adapted a truck for the trip and afterward converted it into a 
rolling store for his stock of peddler trucks. For the trip, the truck had board seats covered 
with quilts and blankets, along with a couple of porch chairs. Boaz Troop No. 26 rolled along 
for 25 days in the truck under a tarpaulin. Each boy had a folding cot and bedding. Two meals 
a day were cooked on the road. The cost of the trip was $24.50 per boy. Among those making 
the trip were the following Boaz boys: Charles Mashburn, Joe Archer, Quimby Moore, George 
Paul Williams, Charles Cooley, Charles Formby, Neely Whitt Jr., Carey D. Elder, James 
Thompson, Luther Corley, Gerald Gillespie, R. C. White, Billy Joe Dooley, Melvin Collier, 
Arthell Chapel. 

In 1945 the Civitans built a cabin in Guin-Hyde Park for use of the Boy Scouts. 

Senior Scouts were organized in 1948. Boaz had the first such unit in Marshall County. 
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It was registered with Choccolocco Council as Senior Scout Outfit 77. It was sponsored by 
Boaz Civitan Club. Buford Cryar was chairman of the sponsoring committee and George T. 
Cramer was leader. Members included Olaf Childress, Ed Crabtree, Bobby Gene Gray, John Ed 
Johnson, Dan Gerald Lackey, Randall Musick, Duncan Pardue, Bobby Tate, and Ted Thom. 

Cub Scouts were active in Boaz prior to the 1950s. St. Paul Methodist Church sponsored 
a new group in 1954. 


Girl Scouts 


Insofar as can be determined, Girl Scouts were first organized in Boaz in 1925. Mrs. 

W. T. Gillespie was the troop mother. Marie Smith was captain, Mary Pullen was lieutenant, 
Elizabeth Coney and Ruth Harrison were patrol leaders, Iva Beaty was reporter. It was known 
as the Sand Mountain Troop of Girl Scouts. By 1956 Girl Scouts were again active in Boaz. 

On March 8, 1956 a group of women met at the home of Mrs. George E. Cox to consider 
starting Brownies in Boaz. The Philos Club was to be the sponsor. Among long-time leaders 
were Betty Jo Mastin, Estelle Doss, Joyce Smith, Judy Hayes, Marge Wheeler, Polly Kilpatrick, 
and Roberta Robinson. Leaders who served more than 25 years were Gail Noel, Carolyn 
Kilpatrick, and Terri Christie 


Bridge Clubs 


Boaz was a busy business town, but some citizens had time to organize clubs for playing 
bridge faithfully. The first organized effort was the Tuesday Bridge Club of 1925. The club met 
in homes at 2:30. Members were the wives of prominent professional and businessmen. They 
dressed up in hats, gloves, and high heels. Charter members were Maggie Snead Creel, Jimmie 
Freeman Thompson, Claudia Archer Gardner, Don Brown, Floy Smith Bailey, Maurice Gillespie 
Cooley, Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter, and Lila Scharnagel Elrod. Later four more ladies were 
added to make a third table. The club continues in 1998 to meet on Tuesdays for a day of con- 
tract bridge. 

The Thursday Bridge Club was organized a few months later than the Tuesday Club, and 
then a Wednesday Bridge Club was added. The Thursday group disbanded after more than 60 
years, but the Wednesday Club continues in 1998. Among the early active bridge players in 
these clubs were Mae Lackey, Sally Chadwick King, Grace Gaddis Archer, Vertie Gillespie 
McBrayer, Myrtle Chadwick, Mayola Archer Silva, Bernice Williamson, Inez Martin Camp, Vida 
Pruett Cox, Ada King Haynes, Ida Singleton Barton, Flossie Wells Moore, Jesse Mauldin Dean, 
Mim Archer Hobbs, Doope Hodges McDonald, Lorene Pruett, Edith Leach Cooper, Mary 
Robinson Bynum, Josie Carroll Oliver, Juletta Honea Horsley, Margaret Spradlin Hunt, Kyle 
Ponder Killion, Mary Will Creel Burton, Ruth Petree Mastin, Hazel Perry Camp, Tommie 
Snellgrove Gaines, Mable Perry, Mary Lou Lay, Louise Brown, Mildred Law Camp, Martha Jane 
Dodson Lackey, Roe Ella Erwin Buffington, Louise Ellis Cramer, Irene Denson Cooley, Jeanne 
Martin Cox, Sue Fuller Horsley, Ruth Miller Brock, Deon Gray Moore, Gail Wright Noel, Ella 
Alexander Williams, Betty Joe Johnson Mastin, Zell Dorsey Hill, Margery Maddox Wheeler, 
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Dixie Douglas Vann, Joyce Benford Smith, Mary Carol Shaff Cornelius, Linda Shuff Dyar, 
Selemna Rigsby Holsonback, Peggy Thrasher Noel, Hattie Gant, Dorotha Daley Formby, Peggy 
Lusk Halfacre, Billy Sykes Dyar, Gail Reagan, Ann Luker Bender, Betty Matthews, Betty 
Williams, Glenda Fields, Margaret Slyhoff, Ovie Cobb, Vera Dreadin, Hattie Ruth Spradlin, 
Loverne Mathis, Madge Campbell, Addie Lou Moody, Demile Chitwood, Carolyn Hayes 
Kilpatrick, Laura Bennett, Sadie Geiger, Betty Blalock Otinger, Jane Searcy, Lynda Gail Knight, 
Doris Gamble, Helen Bagwell, Helen Gillespie, Margaret Jarvis, Eugenia Luther, Jean Adams, 
Thelma Thornsbury, Mildred Johnson, Illa J. Jarvis, Margory Thrasher, June Sanford Jenkins, 
Joan Sanford Noel, Lucile S. Wright. 

A Friday Bridge Club was organized September 10, 1948. Two tables played at the begin- 
ning. Mrs. E. T. McBrayer was one of the organizers. By this time, bridge parties had become a 
fine art in Boaz. Hats, costumes, elaborate menus were part of the fun. Hostesses vied with 
each other in providing interesting prizes. On Octoer 14, 1948, Ina Mae Hunter’s column in the 
newspaper described a bridge party that lasted until 4 a.m. The players then slept until eleven 
and resumed the competition. 

In 1952 an Afternoon Bridge Club was organized for ladies with young children in 
school. The club disbanded in 1992. 


Square 64 Chess Club 


When Dick Rhea moved to the Albertville-Boaz area, he could not find anybody with 
whom to play chess. In a culture that specialized in checker playing, he decided to raise a gen- 
eration of chess players. He began offering chess lessons to children, and he formed a chess 
club. In 1987 the club was involved in the first big chess tournament, held at Snead College. 
Another tournament was held in 1989. 

Rhea, a native of Iowa whose career was in designing bowling lanes, became treasurer of 
the state chess association. The quarterly magazine for its 3,000 members is published in Boaz 
in the 1990s. 


Boaz Rotary Club 


The club was organized June 12, 1991, with Michael W. Alred as the first president. J. 
Ralph McGee Sr. was first-vice-president and president-elect. Directors were Frank Duke, 
Major Hamilton, James Marlin Hanson, Philip H. Lindsey, Mark A. Phillips, and Bruce Sanford. 
Other initial officers were Mark B. Caudell, Laine H. Spruiell, and Verlin Archer. 

Subsequent presidents were Hugh Kincaid, Laine Spruiell, Ben Gamel, Richard Wheeler, 
Mark Caudell, and Bruce Copeland. 

Among the club’s first projects were a fund-raising auction and a golf tournament. The 
club fostered the Interact Club at Boaz High School and provided scholarships. 
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Boaz Songwriters Association 


In summer 1993 a small group of musicians gathered at Boaz Music and Sound to char- 
ter a songwriters association. The musicians represented country, country-rock, and gospel 
music. Clifton Pounds, owner of the store since 1989, helped stimulate the organization. 
Mychael John Thomas, Nashville native who worked professionally in music for 20 years, 
advised the group. He was a teacher at Snead College at the time. 


Others 


Innumerable other social clubs came and went through Boaz. Some groups were frater- 
nal—such as the Knights of Washington, an organization for young men formed in Boaz in 
August 1897. Some of the fraternal organizations flourished because they provided a means 
for members to have insurance. 

Mountain City Lodge No. 149 of Woodmen of the World was organized in June 1902 by 
J. W. Adams of Columbus, Mississippi. In 1906 this group rallied to work the crop of J. T. Nix, 
who was ill with fever. 

The Columbian Woodmen Household tentatively organized in March 1909. J. W. 
Walden and Henry Lay were the leaders. Later there were references to Woodmen of the World 
in local papers. J. R. Kimbrough headed it in 1910. 

The Southern Woodmen, Boaz Household No. 35, was organized in September 1911 
with meetings every Wednesday night. Robert S. Branan was royal consul and E. M. Looney 
was clerk. 

In 1906 a Y.M.C.A. briefly functioned in Boaz, meeting Sunday evenings at the First 
Baptist Church. Participants included a mixture of leading Methodist and Baptist young men: 
R. M. Benefield, J. J. Bain, W. H. Bain, Dr. T. O. Hearn, and C. S. Brooks. 

In 1934 Camp Fire Girls had a chapter in Boaz, with Mary Elizabeth Sayre as the 
guardian. The organization seemed short-lived. 

In 1941 a Sub-Deb Club had parties at the city Community House. 

In 1947 a group of teen girls asked the help of City Council in organizing a youth club at 
the community house, and the city responded by strengthening recreation facilities. By January 
1948 the Teenage Club was boasting 65 boys and girls ages 13-19. Mr. and Mrs. George Brown 
headed the advisory board. Jimmy Hatley was president of the club; Jerry Coe was vice-presi- 
dent, Edwin Bledsoe was secretary, Robert Sals was treasurer, Gene Tisdale was responsible for 
maintenance, Dorothy Shockey headed refreshments, Betty Whitt was entertainment chairman, 
Junior Owens was music chairman, Kitty Phillips was social chairman, and Donald Battles was 
publicity chairman. 

Another venture into clubs for the young was the Sparkle Plenty Doll Club organized in 
1948 by Martha Hunt and Betsy Gail Wright. 

Some clubs had a strictly party purpose—such as the Sterling Club of 1946. 
Representatives of the club, including Madge Lackey, Rachel Lackey, and a Mr. Trussell appeared 
before City Council asking the city to finance installation of a Rockola or other music machine 
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for their club’s use at parties at the city Community House. Boaz was not eager to encourage 
Rockola use, and promptly slapped a stiff license fee on use of Rockolas. 

Women’s clubs in early years were easily organized and quickly disbanded. In 1923 the 
Priscilla Club met to play progressive Rook. The “As You Like It” Club met with Mrs. Jeff 
Roberts. Wives of town merchants, including Mrs. Abe Salkend, of the town’s one Jewish fami- 
ly, participated in games and refreshments. In 1947 a Music Appreciation Club was organized 
at the home of Mrs. Claude Elrod. Ann Cornelius was elected president. The group seemed to 
have sponsorship of the Modern Study Club and appealed to young unmarried ladies. 

In the thinking of socially-minded citizens, the women’s societies of the Baptist Church 
and the two big Methodist churches were like clubs. Likewise, women’s Sunday School classes 
had a significant social dimension. These groups of church women had elaborate monthly 
meetings in homes. Hostesses vied with each other to provide memorable refreshments and 
table settings. The newspapers gave elaborate write-ups of these home meetings and listed 
attendance. Managing these meetings was a challenge. The Home Builders Sunday School 
Class of First Baptist Church, taught by Mrs. E. B. Black, attracted as many as 60 women to their 
monthly meetings in homes. Chairs, benches, buckets, and stools were borrowed for seating. 

Large numbers of women in Boaz and surrounding villages enjoyed participating in 
Home Demonstration Clubs. As the duration of any given club was usually rather brief, a 
comprehensive history is not possible. Nearly every village and neighborhood had a club from 
time to time between 1938 and 1965. Their survival depended in part on the availability of a 
county home demonstration agent to give program assistance. One example of a Home 
Demonstration Club was the one organized in 1938 for Mount Vernon and Boaz. A November 
4 meeting was held at the home of Mrs. C. H. Mayo. Despite bad weather, 18 women were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Vergie Wynn Gunn, county home demonstrator, gave the program. Mrs. M.O. Brock 
was elected president and promised to host the next meeting in her home. 

Tomato Clubs and Canning Clubs for girls were sponsored by the home demonstration 
agent. These clubs taught gardening, food preservation, and homemaking skills. In 1916, the 
County agent, Miss Robertson, asked young Flossie Wells to write an article for the newspaper 
about her work as a Canning Club girl. “I hope to have a jolly good time and learn some 
important things about canning,” she said, though the club had not yet had time to meet. 

In 1947 the Marshall County Home Demonstration Club held its annual demonstration 
of quilting and handiwork in Boaz. It had been an annual event appealing to Boaz women, but 
had never been held in Boaz before. 

Other clubs were professional in nature—such as the 1895 Industrial Legion movement. 
Fifteen such clubs were organized throughout the county, and the first county-wide meeting 
was held in Boaz in October 1895. The Legion met at the Methodist Church and decided that 
each club should be drilled in military tactics. 

1947 Marshall County Jersey Cattle Club, of which Jerry Roden of Boaz was a key leader. 
In 1936 a Marshall County Petroleum Industries Committee was formed by Lon Williams and 
Tom Cooper of Boaz Woco Pep Company. Other members were from Boaz: Cox Motor 
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Company, which sold Chevrolets and Pan-Am Gas; Lovvorn’s Texaco; J. H. Mozley Standard 
Gas and Atlas Tires; Miller and Perry’s Woco Pep Gas and Goodyear Tires; Smith Bros. Standard 
Station, and others—all from Boaz. 

In 1948 the town had a Lunch Room Aid Organization headed by Lillian Bynum. Its 
purpose was to assist with food service at the elementary school. 

Other clubs were sports-oriented, such as the Marshall County Sportsmen Club, headed 
by Belton V. Hunt in 1936. Nearly 100 guests attended the club’s banquet at the Boaz 
Community House. 

In a city which enjoyed club meetings so well, people were naturally eager to improve 
their public speaking skills. | Even a private social occasion was likely to have a designated 
toastmaster or presiding officer. Prior to 1936, the person most sought after to preside at spe- 
cial occasions was Dr. David A. Morton. After his death, the one usually put at the podium was 
attorney Harle G. Bailey. After he began to retire, Claude Elrod was often given the chair for 
public occasions— not so much for his speaking ability as for his status. A Toastmasters Club 
was chartered in May 1962. Finley Lackey was president. 
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Boaz Masons organized in 1895 and 
built this lodge building in 1930. It is 
now part of the Main Street Mall, on the 
northwest end. The lower floor was 
leased to the Post Office for many 
years. The Masons moved out of the 
building in 1996. It now is used for a 
professional office. The building is on 
the site of the old Mann Hotel. 
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Through the white door and up the 
stairs, Oddfellows have been 
meeting in this building in the Main 
Street Mall since 1923. The 
Oddfellows allowed other organi- 
zations to use their space since 
erecting the building. The lower 
floor has always been leased to a 
commercial tenant, the present 
one being Boaz Jewelry. 
Oddfellows are the oldest organi- 
zation in Boaz, established 1892. 


An early photo of Chamber of 
Commerce leaders (left to right) 
Dr. Virgil McCain, president of 
Snead College; Senator Smith 
Dyar of Mount Hebron; U. G. 
“Tater” Haynes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Hubert 
Doss; and A. W. Todd, state agri- 
culture commissioner who was 
guest speaker for the Chamber. 
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Boaz Civitans in 1943 (left to right): 

Front row: L. |. Cooley, E. E. 
Moody, Claude Elrod, Dolph Pruett. 

Row 2: G. Will Creel, S. H. Camp, 
Deed Blalock, __ Festus Cook, _—i€E.. U.. 
Calvert. 

Row 3: H. G. Bailey, __- Tucker 
(?), ___, Sam Leeth, Leon Brock, Frank 
Mastin Sr., J. Homer Wood, George W. 
Coxe 2 


Some past presidents of the Boaz 
Country Club assembled around the 
golf cart during the Boaz 
Centennial. Kneeling (left to right) 
are Donald Noel, Luke Worthy, 
Gerald Head, Neil Riggins. 

Standing left of the cart are the first 
president and founder, Leon Brock; 
Richard Cox, Charter member L. D. 
Akridge, Terrell Bridges, and charter 
member Frank Mastin Jr. Seated 
in the cart are charter member 
William Amberson, Cecil Stanfield, 
and Freddie Faulkner. Standing t 
the right of the cart are Rex Davis, 
charter member Morgan Gillespie, 
Francis Riley, and charter member 
Dr. Fred Dyar. Other past presi- 
dents not pictured are Luther Moore, Tom Wheeler, Fred Prosser, 
H. M. Doss, Robert Vann, Elbert “Molly” Pride, Robert Cobb, 
Dennis Croft, Ron Williams, and Harold Brasher. 


Modern Study Club in the 1940s included (left to 
right): 

Front row: Emma Pullen, Floy Bailey, 
Flossie Moore, Jimmie Thompson. Back row: 
Lillian Bynum, Ina Mae Hunter, Orlena McCleskey. 
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Boaz Garden Club enjoying an 
old-fashion day in the 1950s 
were (left to right): Front row: 
Beele Johnson, Janey Beaty, 
Nina Roden, Clara Young. Back 
row: Georgia Roberts, Mae 
Lackey, Clara Maddux, Ethel 
Bales, Aleen Camp, lone Young, 
Grace Mann, and Lillian Bynum. 


Boaz Historical Society leaders in the 
1970s were (left to right): Marion Owen, 
Lucile Wright, Emogene Barton, Shellie 
Reagan, lva Lynn Gordon, Mary 
Murdock, Flossie Moore, Milton Craig, 
Carolyn Rains. They are pictured in the 
public library soon after it opened. 


Andrew Payne Thompson brought the National Guard unit to 
Boaz. He was a Boy Scout leader, director of a Boy Scout 
band, and an ordained minister who preached at Scirum, 
Freeman’s Chapel, Lathamville, and Fairview. 
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Lt. James A. Harris Jr., naval veteran of World War II, who was 
killed in action with the Army in Korea in 1950. Born 1925 in 
Boaz, he was honored after his death when the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars post in Boaz was renamed “Jimmy Harris VFW 
Post 6837.” 


Brownie Scout Troop 244 are, left to right: 

Front row: Kim Darnell, Sherri 
Oldfield, Vee Johnson, Dawn Garrard, Judy 
Fortenburg, Carol Windsor, Sabra Johnson, 
and Angela Nabors. 

Row 2: Melissa Johnson, Kay Craven, 
Suzanne Bizarth, Brenday Morrison, 
Mandaine Noel, Shena Mckinney, Millie 
Hayes, Sharon Hyde, and Renee Waldraven. 

Row 3: Avanell Craven, assistant 
leader, and Gail Noel, troop leader. 


Blue and Gold Banquet of Cub Scouts held 
in 1971 featured the following Webelos 
award recipients (left to right): John Luther, 
Donald Noel, Marvin Haney, Ray Amberson, 
Glenn Cornelius, and Jeff Scott. 
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Boy Scout Troop 77 pictured in 1977 (left to 
right): 

Front row: G. F. “Fin” Lackey Sr., 
Scoutmaster; Roger Echols (deceased), Bart 
Brand, James Clay, Ronnie VanAlphen, Allen 
Scott, Jeff Rice, Glen Rice, assistant scout 
master. 

Back row: H___ Nguyen, Kevin 
Ennis, Jeff Reed, Chris Cook, Jeff Williams, 
Danny Smith. 

Lackey was Scoutmaster for 22 years. 


Some members of Boy Scout Troop 77 are pic- 
tured with Charlie A. Copeland, a Scout leader 
for 35 years. The boys are (left to right) Jesse 
Payne, Chad Buchanan, Lowey Duvall Jr., and 
Andrew Christie. 


Girl Scouts camp out, Lake Guntersville, 1974. Front 
row: Angie Jordan, Shena Kinney, Selena Morton, 
Angie Chamblee, Jonita Patterson, Mona Killian. 
Second row: Shena Johnson, Kim Dilbeck, Sheila 
Hefner, Brenda Morrison, Teresa Bailey, Andrea Jones, 
Pam Mckinney. Third row: Caye Astin, Becky 
Abercrombie, Traci Hayes, Kim Darnell, Lisa Howard, 
Rhonda Kittle, Traci Kilpatrick. Back row standing: 
Suzanne Bizarth and Telina Hartline, with leaders Jo 
Ann Chamblee, Carolyn Kilpatrick, Eleanor Howard, 
Duane Hartline, Katherine Jordan. 
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Girl Scouts receiving the highest Girl Scout honor, the Curved Bar Award. Shown with their mothers, left to right, 
front row of Scouts: Jackie Akridge, Iris Stanfield, Brenda Moore, Catherine Cox, Gayle Hawkins. Standing 
behind their daughters are: Mrs. L. D. Akridge, Mrs. Cecil Stanfield, Mrs. Quimby Moore, Mrs. George E. Cox, 
and Mrs. J. C. Hawkins. 


Bridge players, 1998: Seated, left to right are Irene Denson Cooley, Ada Haynes, Sara Bailey Strawn, Helen 
Gillespie. Standing are Betty Jo Mastin and Marge Wheeler. 
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Chapter 1£ 
BOAZ BUSINESS 


The name of the one with whom I worked today is Boaz. 
Ruth 2:19 


This chapter attempts to list some of the more significant businesses and industries 
which operated in Boaz for the first century. Enterprising Boaz citizens were constantly form- 
ing and dissolving partnerships and entities. In many cases no written record was left. This 
listing is compiled from fragmentary newspaper references, corporate registrations in the 
Marshall County court house, and oral interviews. It cannot be considered complete. Most 
recent and current businesses are not listed except for those with long histories and distinct 
impact. 


Part 1 Boaz Business and Industry 1890s-1990s 


A, B & C Hobbies. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Abbie Auto Parts. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Abe Salkend Dry Goods Store. Opened store in 1911, sold during World War I. Reopened 1919 
to 1948. He sold to J. A. Dobbins, Boaz Clothing Store. 


Adams Antique Mall. Owners, Jean and Oran C.“Buddy” Adams; founded 1991 on site of 
Adams Lumber Co., 1963-1983; modern building constructed 1967. 


Addington, E. B. S., livery. Advertised October 1903. Moved to Birmingham in 1909, returned 
January 1910. 


Advance Auto Parts. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998 


Agee Mercantile Company. 1931 ad: At Creel’s old stand, the corner of West Mill Avenue and 
Broad Street (southeast corner). 


Alabama Dry Goods Agency, ladies tailor. 1908 ad indicated business located at residence of J. 
D. Pruett. 
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Alabama 5 and 10 cent Store. Owner, Mrs. E. C. Eargle; 1937 she purchased Chester’s 5 and 10 
cent store. Located southeast corner Mill and Main. Later in the 1950s at this address were 
Smith 5 and 10 cent Store, and Redford’s 5 and 10 cent Store. 


Alabama Marble Works. February 1911: “The New Shop,” E. V. Carver, proprietor. 


Alabama Power Company. Supplied electricity for Boaz between December 16, 1922, and 1942. 
See Hoskins, T. D. 


Alabama Water Service Company. See Hoskins, T. D. 


Aldridge, R. E. Established a planing and grist mill 1906, in partnership with D. Denson, whom 
he later bought out. In December 1909 he advertised lumber, bricks, lime, meal, and shingles. 
Advertised as “The Lumber Man.” 1911: Added a cabinet shop and employed J. W. Holdridge of 
Wadley; later added shingle mill. 1937: moved to Hattiesburg, Mississippi, and sold business 
and property in Boaz. 


Alexander Ford, Inc. Owners, corporation owned by Leon J. “Jackie” Alexander and Tommy 
Alexander. Successor in 1972 to Guthrie-Malone Ford, Inc. D/b/a also as Alexander Chrysler- 
Plymouth and Alexander Leasing. 


Alexander Motors, reconditioned cars. Started 1945 by Johnnie B. Alexander, joined 1947 by 
sons. Sold cars through auction sales; retired 1980. 


Allen, E. M. 1925: Opened shoe shop. 
Allen Edmonds Shoes. Chamber of Commerce member 1998. 


Amberson’s Clothing. Owner, Phillip Amberson; founded 1939 by Frank H. Amberson, who 
purchased Sand Mountain Trading Company. Later owners, Bill Amberson 1952, and Phillip 
Amberson 1980. Oldest retail business in Boaz in one family. 


Amberson Fertilizer. 


American Chili Parlor. 1925: C. M. Elrod, proprietor, offered homemade chili lunches at all 
hours 


Archer, A. E., butcher. Founded 1901 by Archer and J. M. Brown. They were first butchers in 
Boaz. On west side of first block of North Main. 


Archer, FE. N., blacksmith. Advertisement 1903. Bragged on having Jim Moore, “the popular 
and well-known blacksmith.” 
Arlye’s Dress Shop. On west side of South Main Street between Mill and Bartlett. 
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Arrow Factory Store. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Associate Jobbers Warehouse, wholesale auto parts and supplies. Established 1978. 

B/A Animal Hospital. Dr. Darry Martin. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Bag Place, The. Charles Brock. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998 

Baker, P.M. 1901: A building was under construction for the business house of Dr. P. M. Baker 
and J. G. Snellgrove on Mill Street. 1902: in livery business with J. H. Snead and Burt Arlington. 


Medical doctor, mayor (1904-1906). 


Ballentine Motor Company, used cars. Began 1951 by Johnny Ballentine, later brought in his 
brothers, who owned business after Johnny’s death in 1978. 


B & T Motors used car sales. In existence in 1980. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Bank of Boaz. Organized as second bank in Boaz on December 31, 1908. W. E. Snead presi- 
dent, S. H. Leeth cashier. Reorganized in 1934 under new ownership. A few months later 


renamed Sand Mountain Bank. Became SouthTrust Bank. 


Barclay Gold, Inc., jewelry. Owners, Dallas and Rachel Barclay corporation; founded March 
1983. Original gold outlet. 


Barclay RV Parking. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Bargain Boutique. 1987: Opened by Mandaine Noel Miller in Factory Direct Center. 


Barrett Brothers. 1909: Opened grocery store in Brice Building at 111-113 North Main Street. 
Closed 1911. 


Bartlett, W. H. Built in 1889, the third store in Boaz, selling general merchandise, guano, and 
planter supplies. Located at northwest corner of Mill Avenue and Broad Street. He also owned 
several pieces of property on what came to be called Bartlett Avenue. The Bartlett Building later 
housed Weathers Hardware at the northwest corner of Mill and Broad. 


Beaty Mill Company, sawmill and building materials. Owner, Dolph Gaines Beaty, 1919. 
Operated by his wife Janie Stonicher Beaty after his death 1950. Sold 1963. 
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Benefield, Henry J. Early settler, involved in many business enterprises. 1890s: gristmill, saw 
mill, planing mill, cotton gin. 1903-1908: first funeral home, located at 109 North Main Street. 
1908: sold to J. P. Gillespie. 

Benefield, general merchandise. Sold in 1921 to brother-in-law John H. Hyde. 


Benefield and Owen. 1924: Announced a retiring from business sale. 


Benefield and Son, furniture. 1907: Added awning and skylight to building. Benefield and H. 
Denson had established a furniture factory in 1894. This may be a continuation. 


Benefield Brothers, general merchandise. 1908: sold out to Snellgrove and Gillespie. Building 
occupied by John Hammond, grocer. Opened new store, same name, October 1, 1908. 


Bentley Gray Photography. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Best Western Inn. Successor to Holiday Inn, developed by Boaz Enterprises. 

Bethune & Southerland Agency, Inc. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Bible Outlet. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Big and Tall Casual Male. 1987. 

Billy Painter and Sons Motors. 1964: Organized by Billy Painter, working with father O. V. 
Painter; 1971 Troy Painter joined his brother Billy in forming P & P Motors. 1993: the brothers 
separated, Troy keeping the name P & P Motors in a new location. Billy kept old location and 
became known as Billy Painter and Sons Motors. 


Birdsong, E. L., 1908 dissolve partnership with Reuben Young. 


Birdsong, J. C. 1912: He and Billy Roden purchased Duffey’s grocery store. 1924: Roden sold 
out to Birdsong. Store still in existence in 1930. 


Blackman, Ben, general clothing. Opened store in 1901 in building recently vacated by P. M. 
Baker. 


Black’s Bakery. Operated after World War II by E. B. Black, attorney. 


Blessing Hotel. 1929: opened March 1 with 18 guests. In 1931 sold by M. M. Blessing to D. C. 
Gattis, renamed Dixie Hotel. Located in Snellgrove Building, northeast corner of Main and 
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Mill. Blessing then went to Stewart Hotel, where he may have served previously. 


Blue Goose Gin and Warehouse. Located adjacent to west side of railroad approximately at 
Line Avenue. Begun early twentieth century; warehouse demolished in urban renewal, 1973. 


Boaz Antique Mall. Owner, David Shipp. Begun 1987 by Robert Cobb. 
Boaz Auto Parts. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Boaz Bakery. 1921: Walter Wilson purchased it from a Mr. Battle and will operate in connection 
with a grocery store. 1924: Advertised Kreamey Krust Bread. 


Boaz Bank. See Bank of Boaz. 


Boaz Bed and Breakfast. Established by Faye Markham in former Whitman house on Thomas 
Avenue. 


Boaz Boot Outlet. Begun 1986 by Thomas Anderson of Albertville. Moved to corner of 168 
and 431 in 1989. Purchased in July 1991 by Bill Sandlin of Cullman. 


Boaz Bowling Center. Partner was Charles Formby. 


Boaz Business Machines Company. Started in later 1930s by T. L. Sumners and E. F. Ponder, 
owners of Boaz Leader. 


Boaz Cablevision, Inc. Organized 1982 by Cheaha Cablevision to provide a single company 
serving the Boaz. The company was dissolved in 1987, and Boaz was again served by Cheaha 
Cablevision. 


Boaz Cafe. 1909: Opened by L. D. Steward. 1923: Reopened by J. W. Haynes. 1931: bought by 
J. H. Wood, grocer. 


Boaz Canning Factory. Opened 1904. Operated by E. G. Williamson, who also had a machine 
shop. 


Boaz Carpet Yarns, produces carpet yarn. 1983 began operating under this name. Begun 1925 
by Edward F. Whitman as Ernestine Cotton Mills; sold 1928 to a Mr. Robinson of Birmingham 
and S. B. Wilson, Boaz; February 1929 purchased by Hugh Comer of Avondale Mills (along with 
Boaz Gin Company) and renamed Boaz Mill and Gin Company. In 1936 C. M. Elrod bought 
half interest in the mill and changed from making twine to making cotton yarn for carpet, 
renamed Boaz Mills. In 1948 Elrod became sole owner. In 1959 bought by Wetherbee group, 
owners of Flint River Cotton Mills in Albany, Georgia, and renamed Boaz Spinning Mills. This 
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sale was said to involve $1.75 million, the largest business transaction in Marshall County histo- 
ry. In 1964 sold to Standard Coosa Thatcher Company of Chattanooga and renamed Boaz 
Spinning Company. In 1983 plant was sold to a private group, which included Marglen 
Industries, Rome, Georgia, renamed Boaz Carpet Yarns. The oldest industry in Boaz. 
Operating in building constructed in 1925. 


Boaz Chemical Company. Incorporated June 1904. Succeeded by Boaz Fertilizer Company. 


Boaz Chick Hatchery. 1922: Owner William G. Dooley, offered chickens at these prices: 1 day 
old 15 cents; 5 days old 20 cents; 10 days old 25 cents. 


Boaz Coal and Coke Company. 1908 ad: H. O. Sparks, Joe McCleskey. 


Boaz Cotton Oil Company. Organized 1902, J. H. Snead president; in 1905 R. R. McCleskey 
president. Gin would make round or square bales. Also known as the Boaz Cotton Seed Oil 
Mill and Fertilizer Company. Because of the importation of low cost oriental oils, mill was 
closed 1919-1921. 


Boaz Compress and Warehouse Company. Organized 1901 as successor to Boaz Gin and Mill 
Company. Principal owners were R. R. McCleskey and E. F. Whitman. 


Boaz Clothing Store. Purchased in 1984 by J. A. Dobbins from Abe Salkend. 


Boaz Concrete Products: 1927: Organized by G. E. Aldridge, R. E. Aldridge, and associates. 
Began near Boaz Cotton Oil Mill, later moved to plant opposite Farmers’ Warehouse and Gin. 


Boaz Cotton Seed Oil Mill and Fertilizer Company. See Boaz Cotton Oil Company. 


Boaz Cotton Oil Company. Incorporated 1903 by Floyd N. Brown, R. R. McCleskey, William E. 
Snead, and E. F. Whitman. A year earlier Whitman, McCleskey, Snead, and others had organ- 
ized the Boaz Cotton Seed Oil Mill and Fertilizer Company, and cotton oil production had 
begun when the second incorporation followed. This is apparently a new company that sepa- 
rated the cotton oil from the fertilizer business. 1909: advertised that cotton seed meal sold at 
1.75 cents per pound, corn at 2 cents, and that one pound of cotton seed meal was worth four 
of corn, and was more balanced nutritionally. 


Boaz Creamery. Also known as Roden’s Creamery. Began production 1940, supplied cheese 
and eggs to military throughout World War II. 


Boaz Dairy Queen. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Boaz Discount Drugs, Inc. Owner, Corporation, Dale Johnson, president. Organized 1971. 
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Boaz Drug Company. Apparently the name under which Dr. Noel’s drugstore operated in 1907. 
Moved 1907 to Gillespie Brothers “Old Stand.” 


Boaz Drug Store. 1906: Dr. W. T. Gillespie purchase store at 103 South Main Street from J. G. 
Gillespie. Store subsequently owned by F. V. High, E. T. McBrayer, Jim Thompson, Jim 
Gardner, and Phil Luther. At various times known as Gardner Drug Store, City Drug Store, and 
Phil’s Pharmacy. 


Boaz Dry Cleaning. 1931: George Morton bought C. O. Geiger Dry Cleaning Company and 
renamed as shown. 1934: Ad offers delivery service. 


Boaz Dry Goods Company. 1906: Held raffle for $60 buggy, won by Mary Tate Street. D. A. 
Porter, president, moved to Collinsville three months later. Closing sale started August 31, 1907. 


Boaz Egg Company. Established 1947. Related to Boaz or Roden’s Creamery. H.H. Doss man- 
aged this program. 


Boaz Enterprise, newspaper. Published in Boaz 1903, Rev. S. B. Williams, Anniston, editor and 
publisher. Called itself Marshall County’s only Republican newspaper. Last issue August 26, 
1904. 


Boaz Enterprises. Organized 1966 to operate Holiday Inn franchise. C. M. Elrod chairman of 
board; 35 local investors. 


Boaz Feed Store. Existed 1946. 

Boaz Feed and Grocery Company. In existence in 1946. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Dendy. 

Boaz Fertilizer Company. Organized 1905, succeeded Boaz Chemical Company. President T. G. 
Tinsley. June 1907: E. F Whitman vice president and general manager. When company was dis- 


solved October 14, 1915, G. A. Harrington was president. 


Boaz 5 and 10 cent Store. 1920: William Dailey forced into bankruptcy; sold stock to J. L. 
Peppers. 


Boaz Foodland. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Boaz Furniture and Undertaking. Established at 102 South Main in 1919. 


Boaz Gin Company. Founded by E. F. Whitman before 1900. This may be the same gin and 
compress mentioned in 1898 as one operated by McCleskey, Benefield, and Whitman. 
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Added grist mill in 1900; added coal and ice plant built 1925 and managed by G. C. Butler. 
Assets of the company were transferred to Ernestine Cotton Mills, which was sold in 1929 to 
Hugh Comer, Sylacauga. 

Boaz Golf Club. Formerly Boaz Country Club. 


Boaz Hardware. 1920: L. L. Owen sold his interest in store to S. H. Leeth, Dee Denson, and J. 
M. Perry. 


Boaz Hardware and Furniture Store. Purchased after World War II by Charles Formby and 
father from Bud Woodham. 


Boaz Inn. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Boaz Jewelry Store. Formed in 1926 as successor to C. L. Sizemore. Owners through the years: 
Ada Williamson, Mr. Sharpton, Garrard Brothers, Dalton Battles, Millard and Sarah Arrington. 


Boaz Lawn & Garden. Owner: Elton Lowery. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Boaz Leader, newspaper. Succeeded Sand Mountain Record. 

‘Boaz Leader Publishing Company Incorporated. Organized 1920. Stockholders Dr. William 
Fielder president, Dr. D. A. Morton vice president, W. E. Snead treasurer, J. D. Brice secretary, 
and J. E. Thompson. The corporation was dissolved in 1926. 


Boaz Lowbed. Trailer manufacturer. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Boaz Marble Works. Established 1903 by R. E. Aldridge and Reynolds; 1905 passed to Porter 
and Erwing; 1906 acquired by Marcus Gillespie and J. D. Pruett. 


Boaz Marshall Rehab Center. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Bob’s Men’s Shop. Owners, Bob and Sara Whitmire. Organized 1979. 


Boaz Mercantile Company, dry good, clothing, and ladies ready-to-wear. 1925: Opened by M. 
Zivitz of Ensley in Snellgrove Building next to Rialto Theatre. 


Boaz Mill and Gin Company. New name 1929. Supervised by C. M. Elrod. See Boaz Carpet 
Yarns. 


Boaz Mills. New name 1936. See Boaz Carpet Yarns. 
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Boaz Motor Company. 1924: Organized by E. E. Labieret (LaBarre), on North Main Street. 
General auto shop. 


Boaz Music and Sound, musical instruments. Owner, Clifton L. Pounds. In October 1992 
acquired Shelton Music Co. 


Boaz News, newspaper. Editor Roy McCullough. Paper became Sand Mountain Sun. 


Boaz Nursing Home. Opened 1965. Owners: Dr. B. J. Parker, Ralph McGee, and H. K. “Peck” 
Scott. Located on Corley Avenue adjacent to the hospital. 


Boazonline. Robert Tate. Member, Chamber of Commerce, 1998. 


Boaz Outlet Center. Opened in 1985. Developed by Gary Lyle of Bryson Hill & Associates of 
Huntsville. Developer defaulted on payment, and New York Life foreclosed in 1997. 


Boaz Parts Company. Existed in 1946. 


Boaz Printing Company. Organized 1894, J. H. Snead president, Rev. A. McHan secretary- 
treasurer-business manager. 


Boaz Printing Incorporated, commercial printing. Established 1978. Rex Davis president. 
Printers of this centennial history. 


Boaz Produce Company. Established about 1940. Founder J. H. Wood, peddler. In 1950 Dennis 
Croft was owner. By 1961 he was shipping 10,000 cases of eggs per week to eastern seaboard, 
New York to Florida. In 1963 he had eleven other plants. In 1969 he sold to Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills, which changed its name to Conagra Incorporated. 


Boaz Publishing Company. Incorporated December 28, 1893, by John H. Snead, R. R. 
McCleskey, and W. H. Bartlett and a large number of others in Boaz, Albertville, and 
Guntersville Published Sand Mountain Signal. 


Boaz Real Estate Agency. First ad in 1904. A. T. Thrasher, general manager, S. B. Williams, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Office in Thrasher’s Store. 


Boaz Realty Company. 1920: Partnership of Rev. W. L. Groover and J. D. Brice. 
Boaz Remedies Company. Established by Dr. A. S. Whitehead, osteopathic doctor. Company 


bought out in 1927 by J. S. Allen, Cleveland, Ohio, the Vitae-Lac Chemical Company Limited, 
manufacturer of the herbal tonic Vitae-Lac: advertised to cure appendicitis, pneumonia, burns, 
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eczema, toothaches, old sores, poison oak, tonsilitis, sprains, bruises, and rheumatism, and will 
restore virility. It was promoted by “a medicine show of four people,’ which featured “some 
surefire black face comedy sketches.” 

Boaz/Sardis Concrete. Bobby Overton. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Boaz Service Station. In existence in 1946. 

Boaz Shoe Shop. 1923: run by Emmett Allen. 1926: J.C. Thomas. 

Boaz Skating Center. Partnership included Charles Formby. 

Boaz Spinning Company. New name 1964. See Boaz Carpet Yarns. 

Boaz Spinning Mills. New name 1959. See Boaz Carpet Yarns. 

Boaz Stave and Lumber Company. Incorporate July 9, 1902. Stockholders were R. R. 
McCleskey, E. F Whitman, Dr. D. A. Morton, James P. Gillespie, and J. M. Dodd. Mill was sold 


to J. R. Raible and Company of Ensley (Birmingham). Continued to operate in Boaz. 


Boaz Syrup Manufacturing Company. 1926: Organized by R. E. Aldridge and W. S. McDaniel. 
Located at Aldridge’s warehouse, Produce Dixie Honey Dew. 


Boaz Vending Company. Begun about 1938 by T. L. Sumners and E. F. Ponder, publishers of 
Boaz Leader. They won contract for selling state adopted textbooks. 


Boaz Veterinary Remedies Incorporated... 1924: Dr. Whitehead of Boaz announced plans to 
manufacture medications in Boaz. Seems to have become Boaz Remedies Company. 


Boaz Warehouse Company. Organized 1891 by E. F Whitman, John H. Snead, W. L. Noel. 
George M. E. Mann, and W. H. Bartlett. The stated purpose was to operate a general ware- 
house. 

Boaz Warehouse Company Incorporated. Incorporated 1914, by 19 investors from Boaz. 
Boaz Weekly News, newspaper. Began publication 1914, with J. W. Mill editor. 

Boaz Wholesale Grocery. In existence 1946. 


Boaz Wholesale Jewelers. Owner, Patricia Bobo. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Boaz Wrecking Company. In existence 1946. 
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Bob Hembree Motors, Inc. Bob Hembree Jr. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Bobo and Hunt, general merchandise. Operated 1893-1899. W. S. Bobo moved to Cisco, 
Eastland County, Texas. Stock was sold to J. W. Collier. A. J. Hunt then went into business with 
Lon Williams. 

Bob’s Men’s Shop. Owners, Bob and Sara Whitmire. Organized 1979. 

Bohler, W. A. 1904: Ad to paint open buggies for $5.00. 


Bon Air and Clifty Coal Company. Begun by R. L. McCleskey. In operation about 1912. 


Bonanza Mobile Homes. Established 1965. Plant on Denson Road provided by Industrial 
Development Board. Closed 1968, taken over by Redman Industries. 


Boroughs, R. E., jeweler. 1903: Advertises that he is at Justice and Fletcher’s on Saturdays. 

In 1909 advertises that he carries South Bend Elgin and Waltham watches and cut glass, hand 
painted china, and silverware. See Boroughs and Cobb. 

Boroughs and Cobb. Ad in 1907 for watches, spectacles, sewing supplies. Purchased property 
next to Morton Drug Store. Refers to business as the Watch Hospital. R. S. Cobb was some- 
times based in Albertville, but moved to Boaz November 1907. 

Bradberry’s Cafe. Opened in 1946 in old Dooley’s Cafe by Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bradberry. 
Branchwater Assisted Living Center. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Brass Lantern Restaurant. J. B. McKinney. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Brindley Grocery. In existence in 1946. 


Brock-Emmett Funeral Home. 1938: opened by Jack Brock. Bought out after weeks by 
Drinkard Funeral Home. 


Brothers Motors, used cars. Began 1951. Earl Brothers, founder; 1959: add son Donald 
Brothers. 


Brown, John M., butcher. 1909: opened Boaz’s first meat market. Located at 110 North Main, 
until 1909. 


Brown and Noel’s Store, dry goods, clothing, shoes, groceries. 1896: advertisement. 
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Brown and Son, feed and seed. 1955: William Eugene “Gene” Brown established store in old 
Bruce and Castleberry Store at Mill and Broad. Later moved to Masonic Hall. When Brown 
died in 1973, business was sold to Belton Nelson. 


Brown and York. 1896: moved into the former location of McCleskey and Company, when it 
moved to the Bartlett building formerly occupied by Brown and York. L. B. York and an Alva 
York. 


Bruce, J. M., real estate. See J. M. Bruce Realty. 
Bruce and Castleberry Feed Store. In existence in 1946. 


Buffington and Jenkins, groceries. Moved into 101 South Main when Bynum’s closed in 1946. 
In 1950s, building occupied by Gibbs Clothing Company, then Vernon Ratliff and Sons. 


Burden, J. S., livery. 1911: Opened new livery, feed, and sale stable at the Snead Barn. Rentals 
advertised, single buggy $2.00 per day, two horse wagon $3.00. 


Buroughs, R. E. See Boroughs, R. E., jeweler. 
Butler, G. C. 1924: sells radios. (He was also chief of the volunteer fire department.) 


Butler Mill, grain warehouse and grist mill. G. C. Butler had small motor shop and grist mill on 
Broad Street. 1934: built grain warehouse and mill that could shell 1,500 bushels of corn per 
day. Also had a planer and lumber business. In late 1940s built a grain elevator and corn 
sheller on railroad across from Blue Goose Gin. Turned business over to son Marvin in 1948 
and retired in 1954. 


Bynum’s, general merchandise. W. H. “Ham” Bynum moved to Boaz in 1889 and built town’s 
second store, a frame building on northwest corner of Mill and Main. He was second postmas- 
ter 1893-1897, and post office was located in his store. About 1900 he moved across Mill Street 
to the southwest corner and built a fireproof store. Retired about 1940, and then store managed 
by son Denson Bynum. Closed 1946. In 1903 called his store, “The Old Reliable.” Store later 
sold to Jenkins and Buffington. 


Camp, T. E., grocer. 1911: Opened grocery store in building formerly occupied by Shep Killian. 
Camp and Brock Tires. In existence in 1946. 


Camp Furniture Company, retail furniture sales. Founded 1945 by H. Sherrill Camp. Sold 
business in 1960, moved to Crossville and organized a bank. Retired 1971. 
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Camp General Merchandise. Located on southeast corner of Broad Street and Mill Avenue in 
1950s and 1960s. 


Campbell and Brothers. Grocery store existed in 1946. 

Cana, Inc. David Carter. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Carnes Hardware. In existence 1946. 

Carr-Brown Mortuary. 1963: Aubrey Carr purchased Gillespie-Barksdale Funeral Home from 
Mrs. Barksdale. Renamed it Carr-Brown Mortuary. Later Carr Funeral Home. Currently Carr 
Service Mortuary. 

Catalog Overstock Outlet. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Cattle Sales Barn. 1950: opened on U.S. 431. 

Centennial Cafe. 1997: Opened by Mandaine Noel and Dan Miller in Factory Direct Center. 
Chandeleur Homes, mobile homes manufacturer. Owners: Johnny McKone and Terrell Bridges. 
Located 1988 at former site of Redman Mobile Homes on Denson Road. Annual payroll of $20 
million; build 33 homes each days. Operate three plants on the 64 acre tract, with one more 
planned. 

Chandler, W. Craig, CPA. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Cheaha Cablevision Company. See Boaz Cablevision. 


Chero-Cola, soft drink. Bottled in 1920s. Merged with Nehi Bottling Company. 


Chester’s 5 and 10 cent Store. Owner, A. R. Chester; sold to Mrs. E. C. Eargle and renamed 
Alabama 5 and 10 cent Store in 1937. 


City Bakery. Existed in 1946. 

City Barber Shop. H. O. Sparks advertised in October 1903. 

City Drug Store. Name of Dr. Morton’s drug store in 1911. Later owner, J. M. Gardner. 

City Pressing Club. 1916: Ben Stewart opened first dry cleaners. Sold to Arthur Gamble, and 


owned thereafter by J. B. Young, Sherman Drain, and Luther Moore in 1925. It was renamed 
Moore’s Cleaners. 
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Clotfelter Grocery. In existence 1946. 

Cobb’s Place: 1925 opened to sell electrical appliances for cooking. 

Cobb’s Syrup Mill. 1953: sorghum syrup mill opened on 431. V. T. Cobb owner. 

Cofield, C. W., automobiles. He began dealing in used cars about 1937 as a sideline to his full- 
time work at the steel plant in Gadsden. In 1942 went into automobiles full time. He opened 
Cofield’s Automobile Auction in 1953; moved the auction to Birmingham in 1957 and retired in 


1960 due to poor health; died 1975. 


C. O. Geiger Dry Cleaning Company. 1931: bought by George Morton, changed name to Boaz 
Dry Cleaning. 


Coil Clip Incorporated, flat steel shearing. Established 1985. Denie Tucker president. 


Cole’s Custom Framing and Cross Stitch. 1993: Opened by Carol Cole at 103 South Main Street 
in downtown mall. 


Collectibles, Etc. Phillip Smith. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Collier and Son, poultry, etc. 1899: Established by Jessie Wilbur Collier, joined later by son J. 
Angus Collier. Located at 107 North Main Street. Prominent egg shippers by 1907. By 1920s 
this was largest produce house in Marshall County. 

Collins Barber Shop, Scott Plaza. Donald Collins, 1968—. 

Collision & Refinish Center. Barry Holcomb. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Columbus, Dan, restaurant. Operated Victory Cafe in 1940s and Dan’s Cafe in 1950s. 


Conagra, packaged eggs. Organized in Boaz in July 1969. See Boaz Produce Company. 


Cooper Oil Company. Founded 1933 by Tom Cooper and Lon Williams. Managed by Nancy 
Smith, daughter of Tom Cooper. 


Costner, Rufus Harley, auto upholsterer. 1955: Began his own business of upholstering furni- 
ture and cars. 


Cotton Producers Association. Cooperative which became Gold Kist. 


Cox, George E. 1946: Took over Chevrolet franchise from father G. W. Cox. 1971: Sold it to 
Kilpatrick Chevrolet. 
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Cox, George W. 1918: With L.O. Cox and Lon Williams opened first Chevrolet agency. 
Cox, L. O. 1918: With G. W. Cox and Lon Williams opened first Chevrolet agency. 


Cox and Camp Tire Company. 1945: L. O. Cox and Sherrill Camp opened redecorated 
Goodyear store. 


Cox Motors. 1936: George W. Cox acquired Chevrolet dealership. In 1946 partnership with son 
George Everett Cox, who acquired sole ownership 


Creel and Son, mercantile. Organized about 1901 by Joseph Creel. Built store at 116 West Mill 
Avenue, diagonally opposite Will Bartlett Building. 1911: Advertised Shield Brand clothing; 
men’s suits between $10 and $20. 1918: sons Elijah Howard Creel and George William Creel 
took over as Creel Brothers. Closed in 1930s. 

Creel Brothers. New name 1908. See Creel and Sons. 

Creel Mercantile Store. He and wife operated this store many years. 

Crystal Corner, rare china and collectibles. Developed about 1987 by Laura Harris. 

Curtains, Crafts, & Etc. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Dairy Queen, fast food. In business in 1998. 


Davis and Brothers. In 1894 they were about to build “a business house.” Later in the year, “Ed 
Davis is receiving goods for his new store.” 1896: Davis Brothers were putting up a new sign. 


Days Inn on U.S. 431 South. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Dealers Auto Exchange of Sand Mountain. Organized 1988 by Jimmy Alexander, Bob Scofield, 
and Gerald Jeffrey. After the Sand Mountain Auto Action was moved out of Boaz, local auto 
men recognized the need to have an auction. 

Dean-Stephens. Original name of Stephens Clothing Store. 

Delon Simpson Frame Shop, used auto repair. In business in 1980. 


Denson, Helen. Dress shop in 1930s and 1940s. On Main Street south of Bartlett Street. 


Denson, Mary. Hat and Dress Shop, 1930s to 1947. 
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D. G. Beaty Mill Company. See Beaty Mill Company. 
Denson Brothers. In 1897 their store apparently also had a barber shop. 


Dickson’s Dry Cleaning Company. 1934 ad: “Just what your doctor orders.” Also handles 
Standard gas and Atlas tires. 


Dixie Hotel. 1927: T. A. Snellgrove bought old Snead Building on northeast corner of Mill and 
Main; completely gutted, lowered floor to street level, installed plate glass windows, fully reno- 
vated. Opened Dixie Hotel. 1928: M. M. Blessing moved from Stewart Hotel to Snellgrove 
Building. 1931: D. C. Gattis took over from Blessing, resumed name Dixie Hotel, still owned by 
Snellgrove. 


D. K. Searcy Agency, insurance. See Martin Insurance Agency. 

Dobson’s, a chain store. In Boaz since 1935. Formerly Leeth’s store. 

Doil Hartline TV, repair service. 

Donald Wills Motors, reconditioned cars. Started 1953. Retired 1989. 

Donnie Hagood Motors. Begun 1962. In business in 1980. 

Dooley’s Cafe. Operated by Oliver Dooley at various locations, 1924-1946. When his lunch- 
eonette and ice cream parlor was totally destroyed by a fire on February 16, 1930, he moved to a 
new location “a few doors up the street.” Sold to Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bradberry, renamed 
Bradberry’s Cafe. Oliver Dooley opened grocery store in 1925. 

Doric Manufacturing, burial vaults. Established 1984. Bobby Jarrell manager. 

D. Pruitt Coal Company. In existence in 1930. 

Drinkard Funeral Home. Opened 1938 by Charles Ernest Fiquett Sr. In 1949 he bought out 
Drinkard, and it became Fiquett’s Brown Service until his retirement in 1954. Located at the 
corner of Bartlett and Broad. 

Dr Pepper Bottling Co. J. D. Pruett acquired the defunct Nehi bottling plant in 1933, obtained 
Dr Pepper franchise; expanded operations, took sons into partnership. Death in 1964. Plant 
sold in 1977 to Buffalo Rock of Birmingham, later closed. 

Duffey’s, grocery store. Established 1902. Owner Floyd W. Duffey. Called the Red Front 


Grocery Store. 1911: purchased building adjacent to Creel and Son for grocer store. Closed 
1920 when family moved to California. In 1903 advertised, “nicest little grocery store in town.” 
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Duke’s Cleaners. Frank Duke. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Dunn Incorporated, manufacturer of metal buildings. Began production 1995. 


East Highlands Company, lumber and byproducts. Operations began fall 1976 in Industrial 
Park. Subsidiary of Bowater, Inc., London, England. 


Eastwood Foods Incorporated. In existence 1985. 

Economy Motors. Marlon “Monk” Pankey began working with automobiles about 1950; son 
Lawrence began cleaning cars for others in 1973, joined father in forming Economy Motors in 
1987. 

Econo-Term Energy Systems. Opened in Boaz in 1967 as Fire Engineers. 

E. C. Smith, staples, fancy groceries, fruits, and confections. Ad in 1897. 


Ellison Grocery Store, East Mill Avenue, 1950s. 


Elmore, V. J., a chain store. Entered Boaz in 1938. Located in Snellgrove Building, corner Main 
and Mill after closing Dixie Hotel. 


Elrod Telephone System. Operated a local telephone line linking Altoona, Ft. Payne, Gadsden, 
and Guntersville. Roy H. Wimpee managed in 1909-1910. Elrod absorbed by Southern Bell 
Telephone Company. 

Enchanted Child Development Center. Veronica Shell. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Ennis Motors, reconditioned cars. Established 1955. 

Ernestine Cotton Mills. Founded 1925. See Boaz Carpet Yarns. 

Etowah Memorial Chapel. Ricky Taunton. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Evans, W. T., Motor Company. See W. T. Evans Motor Company. 

Factory Connection, in Factory Direct Center, 1998. 


Factory Direct Center. Small strip mall developed on family property in 1987 by Don Noel.. 


Fant’s Clothing Store. Sold in 1955 to A. B. Hammer. 
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Farmers and Merchants Bank. Organized 1904. Became state bank March 12, 1906, Hogan 
Jackson chairman, E. M. Searcy secretary. Located at 106 North Main Street. D. K. Searcy 
joined the bank in 1913 and served until his death in 1966. 1920 renamed National Bank of 
Boaz. Occupied new building on South Main in 1967. 1981 renamed First Bank of Boaz. 


Farmers’ Cooperative Gin, Milling and Sales Company. Incorporated in 1913 with almost 100 
stockholders. S. V. Higgins president, J. B. Geiger vice president, and George I. Milner secretary- 
treasurer. This was also known as the Farmers’ Cooperative Gin and Sales Company. Merged 
with Atlanta-based Cotton Producers Association, a cooperative. 


Farmers’ Cooperative Warehouse and Gin Company. See Farmers’ Warehouse and Gin Co. 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Association of Alabama. Organized 1897. A non-profit corporation. 


Farmers Union Warehouse Company of Boaz. Incorporated 1908, by 132 incorporators, all 
from Boaz except 13. Officers were L. O. Cox, Boaz, president; M. M. Straw, Boaz, vice presi- 
dent; E. A. Toney, Albertville, secretary-treasurer; and F. C. Thompson, Boaz, general manager. 


Farmers’ Warehouse and Gin Co. This company was a consolidation of the newly organized 
Farmers Warehouse and Supply Company (S. V. Higgins president, J. P. Williams vice president) 
and Farmers’ Cooperative Gin Company. Organized 1925 by farmers and businessmen. James 
E. Snead, president; E. W. Buffington, manager. A struggle for power in 1931 resulted in ousting 
the old leadership, headed by J. V. Higgins as president and Lee Higgins as manager. New team, 
headed by W. T. Evans as president, was soon overturned by court action, and a compromise 
group took control; Jeff Roberts was the new president. This company was apparently a fore- 
runner of Cotton Producers Association, a cooperative, to whom it sold assets in 1943. 


Fashion Outlet. One of the major outlet malls, opened 1987. Member, Chamber of Commerce 
1998. 


Faucett, Billy, automobiles. Began cleaning up used cars in 1969, then started buying 1970, 
organized Billy Faucett Motors. In 1987 he incorporated as Faucett Motors Company of Boaz 
Incorporated. Sales in 1994 of $7 million. 


F.C. Lowey Dry Goods. In existence in 1946. 


Fire Engineers Co., commercial incinerators. Opened plant in 1967. Closed 1975. Became 
Econo-Term Energy Systems. 


First Bank of Boaz. New name 1981. See Farmers and Merchants Bank. 


First Care of Boaz. Member, Chamber of Commerce, 1998. 
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lst Community Credit Corporation. Clyde Swinford. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


First National Bank. Organized 1910 by E. M. Looney. Closed in 1916; assets purchased by 
Bank of Boaz. 


First Super Store. Mark Roden. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Formby and Son Hardware. In existence in 1930s and 1946. Occupied building at 103 North 
Main after Woodham Furniture. 


Four Star Printing. Lewis Teal. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
431 Golf Outlet. H. Wade Chitwood. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Freeman and Thompson, fabrics. Opened September 1908 in old store of Hunter and Co. In 
December 1909 put suits on sale. Top of the line $15 suits sold for $11.98. 


Freeman, Thompson, and Wells. 1911: Advertise Star Brand Shoes. 

Gaines Florist. Carolyn Kilpatrick. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Gaines-Seay Motor Company. 1938: Had Ford dealership briefly, then went out of business. 
G &M Animal Health. Richard Burton. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Gardner Drug Store. New name. See Noel’s Drug Store (Dr. W. L. Noel, 1902). 

Gardner Insurance, Inc. Randall Gardner. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Geiger, C. O., Dry Cleaning Company. See C. O. Geiger Dry Cleaning Company. 

Geiger and Morton. In existence in 1930. 

Geiger Studios, photography. Began by C. C. Geiger 1893; continued until his death in 1938. 
Continued by son Randall Geiger, until his death 1954. House and studio located at 111-113 
South Main Street, later only 113. 


Gertha’s Restaurant. Gertha Martin. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Gilbreath, Bill B., automobile dealer. His businesses included Gilbreath Plymouth, a finance 
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company, an insurance company, a used parts business, an automobile auction, and an auto sal- 
vage company. 1957: with Sam Bruce set up Sand Mountain Auto Auction. 


Gilbreath Cleaners. In existence 1946. 


Gillespie, W. T. 1908: Partnership with Sam Leeth and E. C. Snellgrove. 1914: withdrew from 
partnership and established furniture store at 112 South Main Street with E. T. McBrayer. 


Gillespie-Barksdale Funeral Home. New name in 1944 for Gillespie Funeral Home. 
Gillespie Brothers. Pickens and Marcus Gillespie opened grocery store, constructed building on 
West Mill Avenue 1901. 1907: Moved out and Boaz Drug Company occupied. 1910: E. Pickens 


Gillespie opened a dairy on family farm north of Boaz. 


Gillespie Drug Store. 1935: Opened by Lowery P. Gillespie. Located at 122 North Main Street. 
Store sold in 1974 to Jimmy Ray. 


Gillespie Funeral Homes. Bought 1908 from Henry J. Benefield by J. P. Gillespie, who sold busi- 
ness in 1944 to daughter Jessye and her husband W. S. Barksdale, renamed Gillespie-Barksdale. 
After Barksdale’s death in 1962, Mrs. Jessye Barksdale continued to operate until she sold it to 
Aubrey Carr in 1963. 

Gillespie Furniture. At 112 South Main Street in 1910s. 


Global Rug Outlet. Elsie Daniel. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Goggans, William Marion “Bill,” plumber. During World War II worked through Roberts and 
Weathers Hardware. Died 1980. 


Gold Kist, processed poultry. Cooperative succeeding Cotton Producers Association. 
Processing plant constructed in 1957. Name change from CPA adopted in 1974. Largest 
employer in Boaz in 1997. 

Granny’s Nook. Shirley Cobb. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Guthrie-Malone Ford, Inc. Began 1963, sold October 1972 to Alexander Ford Incorporated. 
Guy Harris Coal. In existence in 1946. 


Gwen’s Studio. Gwen Maroney, 1954-1986. 


G. W. Lackey Mercantile Company, clothing and groceries. Organized in 1902 by G. W. Lackey 
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and Holland. Located first at 120 North Main Street. In 1908 he purchased a building at 114 
North Main Street, which burned in 1909. He replaced it with brick building and stayed in 
business there until 1953. See Lackey Mule Barn. 

Hagood. Donnie, Motors. See Donnie Hagood Motors. 


Hair Dee-Lite. Renea Wilbourn. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Hallmark and Son. It opened in 1916 in the old Royal Theatre. A men’s haberdashery, it han- 
dled Hart, Schaffner, and Marx clothing. 


Hamby, Wayne, radio service. See Wayne Hamby Radio Service. 


Hammer’s, clothing store. Opened in 1955 when A. B. Hammer of Guntersville purchased 
Fant’s Clothing Store. 


Hammett, J. F. 1908: Ward and Denson moved to building formerly used by Hammett. 
Hammond, John. 1908: Opens grocery store at Benefield’s old store. 

Hamrick, C. M. 1926: opened a dry good store at Main Street and Mill Avenue. 

Hartline Radio Service. In existence in 1946. 

Harris, Guy, coal. See Guy Harris Coal. 

Hayes, Earl, automobiles. Began in automobile business in 1937. Bought used cars in Chicago, 
brought them to Boaz, reconditioned and sold them. He was also affiliated in automobile busi- 


ness with his wife’s family, the Gilbreaths. 


Hayes, Ollie, used car dealer. Operating about 1926, thought to be first used car dealer in coun- 
ty, using name Hayes Used Cars. 


Haynes Cafe. 1922-1940’s: Operated by Jessie Haynes and wife Lexie Hyde Haynes 


H. D. Lee, clothing manufacturer. Began 1951 in old Boaz Spinning Mill property. In 1981 
moved to new plant in Industrial Park. Parent company Vanity Fair established first outlet mall 
on old property. Unbeknownst to anyone in the centennial year, the Lee factory would close in 
1998 because of competition from Asian markets. 


Hill Grocery Company. 1931: Store opened in Boaz. First major chain store in town. At first 
located in Snellgrove building, corner Mill Avenue and Main Street. Then across Main to 104 
North Main. 
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Holiday Inn. Opened 1966. Built by Boaz Enterprises, Inc. 


Holland, D. A. In 1901 he bought stock of J. H. Snead, moving it into new building built by J. 
G. Snellgrove. 


Holland, M. F, restaurant. See McCleskey, J. D. 

Home and Auto Supply Store. Founded 1941. See Mastin’s Home Supply. 
Home Appliance Service. Bart Luster. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Home Bank. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Home Dispatch, newspaper begun by B. B. Sanford. First issue August 9, 1967 


Homes of Legend, Inc., manufactured homes. Began operation in 1992 as subsidiary of 
Champion Enterprises. In 1996 annual income of $80 million. President Wayne Sims. 


Hopper Electrical Contractors. Organized March 1986 by George K. Hopper. 10 employees in 
1996. 


Hoskins, T. D., water and light franchise. The city divested itself of the water and light plant in 
1922, leasing facilities to Hoskins to operate for 30 years. The contract was later canceled. In 
1927 city contracted with Alabama Water Company (also called Alabama Water Service 
Company), then created Water and Sewer Board in 1943 which provided city with water supply 
to and beyond centennial year. Power was supplied from 1923 by Alabama Power Company, 
until Marshall-DeKalb Electric Cooperative was created in 1942. 

House Mums. Yvonne Richey. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Hubbard, Jack Paul. 1917-1918 Brisco automobile dealer. 1924-1927 Star automobile dealer. 
Hubbard Greenhouse. Georgia Hubbard. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Hunt and Wright, hardware. Opened on north Main Street about 1960, in building previously 
occupied by Worth Ratliff’s Store. At same downtown mall location in centennial year. 


Hunt Dairy. Carol and Lane Hunt, 1937-1960. Highway 205 north of Boaz. 
Hunter, A. FE. Left mercantile business in 1907 to open a real estate office. 


Hunter and Company, general merchandise. Organized 1899 by Shirley B. Hunter (male). 
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Constructed wooden building at 201 East Mill Avenue, then a new building in 1901. Sold in 
1918 to Roden and Wells, and they constructed new building in 1919. 


Hunter and Richards, mercantile. 1907 ad first mention. 

Hyde, J. H. See J. H. Hyde store. 

Hyde Drug Store. Owner Frances Hyde. Sold in 1928 to E. T. McBrayer. 

Interior Alternative. Philip Puschel. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Isabella’s Interiors & Gifts. Tammy Kyle. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Jackson Finance Company. Opened 1947. Hubert Jackson, manager. 

J & R Resources, Inc. In 1977 acquired Holiday Inn franchise. 

J. B. Martin and Bro. In 1904 sold stock, building, and lot to S. H. Leeth. 

Jeff Richards Enterprises. Started in 1977. Related to Richards Motors and Towing. 
Jerry Kilpatrick Motors, used cars. In business 1980. 

Jerzees. Todd Humphries. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Jewelry Outlet of Florida. Cheri Smith. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


J. H. Hyde store. 1920: Hyde purchased stock of A. H. Dobbins; L. M. Whitten was part owner. 
July 1931: fire loss totaled $8,000. 


Jimmy Alexander Motors, reconditioned used cars. Eased into the used car business in 1950s; 
after an interlude, 1972-1983 when he worked with father Johnnie B. Alexander, he returned to 
wholesaling cars through Jimmy Alexander Motors. 

Jimmy Wofford Motors, used cars. In business in 1980. 

J. L. Walker Body Shop. In business in 1998. 

J. M. Bruce Realty. In existence in 1946. 


Joe Simpson Motors, used auto reconditioning. Begun 1969 


John & Russ Photography. John Chumley. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
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John Malon Thompson, general merchandise. See Thompson, J. Malon. 
Johnson, Dollie (Mrs. Olin). Opened 1901. Operated the first millinery shop in Boaz. 


Johnson Machine and Tool Company. 1977: Began operation in Boaz. Mel Johnson Sr. presi- 
dent. 


Johnson’s Barber Shop. O. V. Johnson, 1967-1982. 


Just-Rite Beauty Salon. Existed in 1946. Mrs. Howard Johnston. Opal Milwee Powell, owner 
1952-1984. 


Kelly’s Livery Stable. 1947 Roland Kelley bought livery stable on Broad Street, which he operat- 
ed with son Clifton Kelley. Located on the lot immediately south of the City Hall (1996). 


Kentucky Fried Chicken. Carolyn and Wendell Kilpatrick 1970-1973. Larue Khol 1973-present. 
On 431. Earliest chain fast food. 


Key West Inn. East Mann Avenue. 

Kilpatrick, Jerry, Motors. See Jerry Kilpatrick Motors. 

Kilpatrick, Veston “Sauce,” reconditioned cars. 

Kilpatrick Chevrolet-Geo. 1971: Gary D. and Horace E. Kilpatrick bought Chevrolet franchise 
from G. E. Cox. 1979: Gary bought Horace’s shares. 1984: add used car lot. 1989: add Toyota 
dealership. 1993: add Budget Car Sales. 

King, Tony, insurance. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

King Arthur Jewelry. Donna Brooks. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Kings Inn Motel. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

King-Sullivan Automobile Company. 1916 handled Saxon automobiles. 


Kirkland, J. T. 1909: photography studio in Brice Building 111-113 North Main. 


Lackey and Kuykendall, farm supplies. Organized in 1927, John Lackey and Kuykendall. Sold 
International Harvester and McCormick Deering lines. Later had the Oldsmobile dealership. 
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Lackey, G. W., Mercantile Company. See G. W. Lackey Mercantile Company. 


Lackey Mule Barn. 1913: Built mule barn at 134 North Main Street. In 1925 added adjoining 
building, where C. M. Elrod ran a lunch counter. 


Lacks, Ruth. Beauty Shop. On Main Street south of Bartlett. 

Laddie’s Beauty Shop. Laddie Stewart, 1963-1980. 

L&N Railroad. See Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railroad. 

Leader-Dispatch, newspaper. In 1970 a merger of Boaz Leader with Home Dispatch. 

LDL Incorporated, manufacturer of farm implements. Organized 1967 by Elton Lowery, 
Forney Lowery, and Lowery Duvall. Also d/b/a L&S Wholesale Distributors and Lowery 
Manufacturing Company. Largest farm implement manufacturer in Alabama. Annual payroll 
in 1996 for 50 employees of $850,000. 

Lee, H. D. See H. D. Lee Company. 

Lee Company. See H. D. Lee Company. 

Lee, Miriam, Company, draperies. See Miriam Lee Company. 

Lee’s Barber Shop. Aubrey Lee, 1945-1968. 

Leeth, S. H. 1908 ad: “The Competition Killer “ and Big Store. 1911: Advertised Texas Blue 
Label Overalls. Called store “The Old Reliable.” In 1914 opened store on South Main Street. 
1925: Announced that he was selling out to devote time to real estate. 1936: bought out by 


Dobson’s. 


Leeth and Caddell, hats. 1909: advertises hats for $1.00 to $2.50. “The Store that sells the 
cheapest always.” 


Leeth, Snellgrove, and Gillespie. Formed in 1908 by Samuel H. Leeth, Eli Snellgrove, eae. 
Gillespie. Business purchased from Henry Benefield. Occupied two-story brick building built 
by J. H. Snead at 101 North Main Street. Dissolved 1914. 


Leeth, Thompson, and Whitt, dry goods. Formed 1908: S. H. Leeth, Malon Thompson, Neely 
Whitt, at 108 South Main Street. 


LEggs, Hanes & Bali. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
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Leisure Acres. Charlotte De Armond. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Lion’s Den Restaurant. Gerald Perkins. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Long Service Station. 1925: Sells Firestone tires. 

Lon Williams Hardware Co. Established 1909. Williams was briefly out of the company when 
he moved to Gadsden in 1922. Later returned to Boaz and bought back in. In 1924 Jeff 
Roberts bought Dee Denson’s interest and went into partnership with Lon Williams. 1925 on, 
sometimes referred to as Roberts Hardware and Furniture. In 1945 Williams sold to Jeff 
Roberts, who sold to Macon Roberts and C. L. Weathers. Renamed Roberts and Weathers 
Hardware Co. 

Looney, E. M., insurance. Advertised in 1907 for insurance coverage. 


Lowery, FE. C., dry goods. See F. C. Lowery Dry Goods. 


Lowery, J. C., livery. 1902: Founded by “Uncle Joe” Lowery, located on Broad Street about where 
City Hall parking lot was located in 1997. 


Lowery Brothers Motors. 1951: T. C. Lowery started wholesale used car business; in 1971 he 
brought in his younger brothers, including Terry. 1975: Adopted name Lowery Brothers 
Motors. 1983: Terry Lowery sole owner. 

Lowery Manufacturing. See LDL Inc. 

Lucille’s Beauty Shoppe. Existed in 1946. Mrs. James Noblitt owner. 


Luther Moore Dry Cleaner. See Moore Dry Cleaning. 


L. W. Mason and Creel. 1908 ad for insurance and real estate. In 1909 advertised in his name 
only. 1909: Offered business lot on Main Street, 25 feet by 200 feet, $385. 


Magnum Auto Products. Larry Quarles. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Malone, Hugh A., agent. Business in existence in 1946. 

Manhein’s Auto Auction. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Marshall-DeKalb Electric Cooperative, electric power distribution. Began 1942, Claude M. 


Elrod first president. Frank T. Mastin was first manager, succeeded by Tom Wheeler and then 
Jim Stewart 
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Marshall Durbin Poultry. Planned to enter in 1955. 

Marshall Ice and Coal Company. Established 1938. 

Mann, G. M.E. Pioneer settler, first postmaster, built first store building in 1889, and first hotel 
in 1892. Store was located in middle of block of North Main between Mill Avenue and Mann 
Avenue on west side. 

Mann Hotel. Built 1892 by G. M. E. Mann as first hotel in Boaz. It stood at what would be 140 
North Main Street, where Masonic Lodge stood. Convenient to the railroad station, it was a 
two-story wooden structure which burned in 1917. 


Martin, J. B., See J. B. Martin and Brother. 


Martin Grocery Company. 1938: Ralph Martin purchased John F. Camp’s interest in Boaz Feed 
and Grocery. Clerks included “Tater” Haynes and Cyrus Kilpatrick. 


Martin Insurance Agency, Inc. Organized under this name in 1966, successor to D. K. Searcy 
Agency, organized in 1904. Owner Gerald Martin. First independent agency in Boaz and the 
longest continuously operated insurance agency in Boaz. 

Martin’s Cafe. In existence 1946. Arthur Martin. Formerly Dooley’s. 

Mason, L. W. See L. W. Mason and Creel. 


Mastin and Lang General Contractors. Organized by Frank T. Mastin. 


Mastin and Lang Manufacturing Company, manufacture of furniture components. Organized 
1964. Owner Frank T. Mastin. 


Mastin’s Incorporated, electrical contracting. Organized 1970 by Frank Mastin Jr., Frank 
Mastin III, John Mastin Sr., and John Mastin Jr. 


Mastin’s Home Supply, home appliances. Opened 1941 by Frank T. Mastin Sr. as Home and 
Auto Supply Store. Name changed 1949. Closed 1977. Succeeded by Mastin’s Incorporated, 
electrical contractors. 

Mathis, T. J., Company. See T. J. Mathis Company. 


Matthews Paint and Supply, auto renovation. In business in 1980. 


Mayo and Kirkland, woodworking. 1911: Successor to E. R. Thompson. 
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McBrayer Drug Store. Owner, E. T. McBrayer. Purchased in 1928 from Frances Hyde. Sold in 
1928 to Phil Luther, renamed Phil’s Pharmacy, which closed when burned later. 


McBrayer Drug Store. Opened 1925, on Broad Street. Became bus station, textbook agency, 
Postal Telegraph office, as well as Rexall druggist. Operated with son Edwin McBrayer. Sold in 
1946 to E. W. Buffington, Bunk Jenkins, and Gene Holman; known as City Drug Store. 
McCleskey, J. D., restaurant. 1902: With F. M. Holland, opened “a nice restaurant.” 

McCleskey, R. L., men’s clothing. 1908 ad. 


McCleskey, R. R. 1891: Settled in Boaz and opened general merchandise store. 1908: “carrying 
a fine stock of fancy goods and shoes.” 


McCleskey and Company. 1891: established as general merchandise store. Located at 103 
North Main, adjacent to J. H. Snead. 1891: Advertisement “Leaders of Low Prices.” Moved out 
of one building in 1900. 

McCleskey and Stewart, staple and fancy groceries. Ad in 1907. 


McDaniel, J. M., of Brooksville. 1901: rented the store recently vacated by H. J. Benefield, going 
into business there. 


McDonald’s, fast food. At the busy intersection of U.S. 431 and Alabama Highway 168. 


McKinney’s Barber Shop. Johnnie McKinney barber 35 years as of 1998; son Billy Ray contin- 
ued business. 


McLendon, Joe, of Buford. In 1899: “has moved to this place and gone into business.” 


McPherson Meat Processing Plant. Opened in 1967 by M. T. McPherson, longtime butcher and 
grocer. See also M. T. McPherson Grocery. 


Merchants Hotel. Operated briefly in 1930s. When it reopened in 1934, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Hamilton were operators. Rate: $2.00 per day. At site of former Sparks Hotel. 


Mikasa China. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Mill Street Deli, restaurant. Charles Hargrove, owner. 


Mill Street Pharmacy. Clark Astin. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
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Milner, A. E. 1943: Bought franchise for Dr Pepper and other beverages from J. D. Pruett. 


Milner and Sons Hardware. 1939: A. E. Milner and Sons acquired Pullen and Thompson 
Hardware and renamed. 


Milner Motor Co. 1935: A. E. Milner bought Ford agency from J. V. Waldrop. 


Miriam Lee Company. Begun in 1967 by Mrs. Ernest Ayers to supply draperies for mobile 
homes manufactured by Bonanza. 


Mitchell, William, Motors Inc. See William Mitchell Motors Incorporated. 
Mitchell and Young. 1924: called “the new store.” 


Monitor News Leader, newspaper begun 1973. Continuation of Leader-Dispatch under new 
ownership. 


Mookie’s, Inc. Tim Walker. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Moore, Jim, blacksmith. 1906: Established at 118 North Main 

Moore Dry Cleaning. 1925 opened by Luther Lee Moore. Formerly City Pressing Club. Son 
Quimby Lee Moore became partner in 1949, and took it over after Luther’s death in 1972. 
Building demolished in urban renewal. 

Moore’s Coin Laundry. Opened 1973 when Moore Dry Cleaning was closed. 

Mount, M. L., department store. Opened in 1916. “The Home of Real Values.” Closed in 
January 1922. Soon reopened. Mrs. J. P. Coats did tailoring at rear of store. Store advertised 


“The Head to Foot Outfitter” and part of Mount Chain Stores, Inc. 


Mount, W. L., ready to wear. Opened 1925, closed by fire in 1935. Building later occupied by 
Sand Mountain Trading Company and Amberson’s. 


Morton Drug Store. Owner Dr. D. A. Morton. Began 1902. Called People’s Drug Company. In 
1912 had first gas pump. 1925: Owned by J. M. Gardner, joined by Lowery P. Gillespie. Later 
sold to Bud Woodham and O. L. Dixon. 


Moseley, J. T., grocery. 1902: opened grocery store where A. B. Means recently sold. In 1910 
owned a furniture store. 


M. T. McPherson Grocery. In existence in 1946. 
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Mueller Co., firefighting equipment. Began production in Boaz in 1976. Home office in 
Decatur, IL. 


Murrell, R. F. 1924: Operated R. FE Murrell’s Drive-in Filling Station, offering gasoline, oil, 
kerosene, small accessories, and free air. 


Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railroad. Successor to Tennessee and Coosa Railroad 
which began the line from Guntersville to Attalla. Began service in Boaz in 1892. Absorbed 
into the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company in 1957. Lines usually referred to as T&C, 
as N. C. & St. L., and as L&N. 


National Bank of Boaz. New name in 1920. See Farmers and Merchants Bank. 


Nehi Bottling Company. The Harvey D. Moon family purchased the old Chero-Cola plant and 
began bottling Nehi products. Nationally Chero Cola merged with Nehi in 1927 and took the 
name Nehi Bottling Company. Falkner family owned Nehi 25 years, until sold 1979. 


New Beginnings. Charlene Hudgins. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Niles Automotive Parts. Owner James Erskine Niles. Began in 1960, continued until death 
February 1968. 


Noel and Morton Drug Store. In 1896: “The drug store of Noel & Morton is nearing comple- 
tion.” 


Noel’s Drug Store. Owner Dr. W. L. Noel. 1900: Opened at 108 North Main Street Later 
moved to 102 North Main Street. Also called Boaz Drug Company. Sold to sister Alberta 
Noel, who kept it 1912-1926. 1923: J. H. Thompson purchased store. 1933: Cecil Noel bought 
half interest, sole owner in 1942. In 1918 Dr. Noel claimed to have been in business for 25 
years, which would have made 1893 the founding date. Possibly this was when he began dis- 
pensing drugs from his medical offices. 


Norman McCord Motors. Begun 1953. 

Norris, H. A., barber. H. A. Norris, proprietor, White Star Shaving Parlor. “Shave, shampoo, 
massage, singe, hair cut, Prompt Attention, courteous treatment.” In business 1890s into early 
1900s. 

Nowlin Motor Company. 1924: Ford sales and service. 1926: taken over by J. V. Waldrop, who 
had held Ford agency in Albertville for 14 years. 


Oaks Products Incorporated. Began production in Boaz in 1985. 
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O. K. Barber Shop. In existence in 1930. 
Oliver, Jack. 1940: became Ford agent. 1965: Became Guthrie-Malone Ford Company. 


Orr’s Studios, photography. James Wilson Orr opened studio in 1946; moved two years later. 
Also referred to as Orr’s Photo Finishing. 


Overton and Company, general merchandise. Organized 1904 at 102 North Main Street, but 
wooden building burned in 1908, and corner lot remained vacant many years. 


Owen, L. L. 1926: Operates store handling dry goods, groceries, and toys. 
Owens Company South. Doyle Owens. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Pack’s Nursery. Gwen Pack. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Palace Cafe. 1924: included in a list of Boaz businesses. 


Palm Harbor Mobile Homes, mobile housing. Located in Boaz in December 1986 in facilities of 
River Oaks Mobile Homes. Corporate headquarters in Dallas, Texas. 


Pankey Motors, used cars, retail and wholesale. L. E. Pankey, 1960-1977. 
Paragon Decors, picture framing. Opened 1968 by James Malone. 


Paragon Industries, Inc., draperies for mobile homes. Formed 1968 by Don Noel, Miriam and 
Larry Brittain. Sold to United Draperies of Chicago. 


Patio Outlet, outdoor furniture. On 431 North. In business in 1998. 

Parker-Hannifin Incorporated, pipe fittings. 1982: Began in Boaz. Skip Bowman manager. 
Payne Brothers. In existence in 1946. 

Peck Scott Motors, used cars. 1955: for a few months H. K.“Peck” Scott sold used cars. 


People’s Cooperative Telephone Company. One of many small companies operating in Boaz. 
A. J. Morton appeared before town council in 1915 asking permission to run lines in town. 


People’s Drug Company. Advertised in 1903. Owners: Dr. D. A. Morton and O. F. Morton. 
1911: An “eye specialist” helped fit glasses. 
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Peoples Independent Bank of Boaz, a state chartered commercial bank. Formed 1988, with V. J. 
Garmon as president, Gayla Rogers as vice president and cashier. In October 1989 

Royce Ogle became president. In 1991 Peoples Independent Bancshares Incorporated was 
organized as a holding company. It holds all shares of Peoples Independent Bank. It acquired 
First Bank of Wadley in June 1995. 


Peoples Telephone Company. One of many small telephone companies in Boaz. Created about 
1908. See Southern Bell Telephone Company. 


Peppers, J. L. 1920: Highest bidder for bankrupt stock of William Dailey, formerly known as 
Boaz 5 and 10 cent store. 


Peppers Mule Barn. Noted in 1910s. 


Perkin’s Family Restaurant, 520 North Main Street. Gerald Perkins. Member, Chamber of 
Commerce 1998. 


Pete’s Bowling Alley. Press reports March 1, 1934, that it is back in business after improve- 
ments; now has four lanes. 


Pet Milk. 1957: Bought White Way Dairy and in 1960s built plant on U.S. 431. 

Philips, W. C. 1920: Selling grocers at Dooley’s old location. 

Phillips Electric Company. New Name. See Phillips Music Store. 

Phillips Music Store. Opened by George Dewey Phillips in 1920s on Main Street. After he 
started selling radios and other electrical appliances, name changed to Phillips Electric 
Company. After his death in 1940, wife Monte Mae continued operating store for three years, 
then sold it. 

Phil’s Pharmacy. New name. See McBrayer Drug Store. 


Piggly Wiggly, chain grocery store. Opened April 1958 on East Mill Street. 


Polk and Kirksey Restaurant. Advertisement in 1903. Owners J. W. Polk and S. A. Kirksey. Later 
in year only Polk was mentioned. 


Pound Store. Opened 1938 in Sam Leeth Building. Sold good by the pound. First manager 
Barrett Mitchell. 
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Precision Trim, vinyl auto side molding. Began operations in 1980. Parent company began in 
Connecticut in 1974. 


Progress Rail Services, processed steel. Industrial Boulevard, Albertville. 


Pruett, J. D. 1933: Bought Nehi bottling franchise; bought Dr Pepper franchise 1934. Sold to A. 
E. Milner in 1943. 


Pruett, Maud, millinery. 1923: Mrs. C. H. Walden purchased the millinery stock of Miss Maud 
Pruett. 


Pruitt, D., Coal Company. See D. Pruitt Coal Co. 

Puckett Wholesale Company. Guy Leeth, salesman 1950 to death 1963. 

Pullen Hardware. Open by 1910. Owner Thomas Cobb Pullen. 

Pullen and Thompson Hardware Store. Founded 1910 by Clifford Thompson and Thomas 
Cobb Pullen. Located 102 South Main Street. When Thompson died, Pullen bought his share. 
When Pullen later retired, he sold (in 1939) to A. E. Milner. Milner with sons James and 
Truman then changed name to Milner and Sons Hardware. 

Quarles, Terry, Trim Shop. See Terry Quarles Trim Shop. 

Railroad Sub-Station. Tim Walker, 1998 

Ramona Beauty Shop. Jewel Richardson, 1920s-1930s. Mrs. Eula Cole, May Bynum in 1940s. 


Red Barn Animal Hospital. Mike Creel. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Redman Industries. In 1958 took over Bonanza Mobile Home facilities. In 1979 manufactured 
500 homes. 


Red’s Cafe. In existence in 1930s and after World War II. Located 105 North Main Street. 
Reedy Morris Insurance Incorporated. Organized May 1964 by Reedy A. Morris Jr. 

Regency Supply Company, manufacturer of cabinet doors, molding, and batten. Began opera- 
tions 1987. Subsidiary of Redman Homes Incorporated. Located at old Redman plant, 1306 


Industrial Boulevard. 


Rhodes, Charles, TV repairman. Began service fall 1954. 
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Rialto Theatre, movies. Opened as second movie house in Boaz on March 10, 1924. Located in 
former M. L. Mount store on Main Street. Carl Medlock manager 1924-1956. 1929: fitted for 
sound. Ownership: Col. Thomas E. Orr and C. W. Woodall (1932 he sold interest to Orr), 
Martin Theatres bought in 1953. First location at 105 South Main rented to Mastin’s in 1941. 
Mastin’s leveled the floor; later bought building. Second building 109 South Main occupied 
July 4, 1940, until theater closed. 


Rigsby, Sam, barber. 


Rigsby Cafe. Opened 1907. Samuel Jefferson Rigsby owner, W. H. “Dad” Rigsby chef. 
Located in Brice Building at 111-113 North Main Street. Closed 1941. Open again in 1946. 


River Oaks Industries Incorporated, mobile homes. Began in 1979 as River Oak Homes 
Incorporated, formed by J. R. Bennett of Columbus, GA, and David Johnston of Birmingham. 


Roberts, Jeff. 1927: began selling Star and Durant automobiles from Lon Williams Hardware 
store on Main Street. 


Roberts and Weathers. 1945: Jeff Roberts bought out Lon Williams, then sold entire business to 
son Macon Roberts and son-in-law Chalmus Weathers. Jeff later returned and assisted in open- 
ing hardware store on West Mill at Broad Street, run by Chalmus L. Weathers. Partnership dis- 
solved in 1969. In 1975 and 1977, C. L. Weathers sold his interest in hardware store to sons 
Bobby and John. Roberts and Weathers furniture store remained on South Main Street at loca- 
tion later occupied by Hammers. Sold to Lorch’s and later closed. 


Roberts and Young Mercantile Company, dry goods and hardware. Organized about 1919 by 
Jeff Roberts and Ellis Young. 1924 Roberts sold out to Young. 


Roberts Interiors, a furniture and decorator business. Macon and Eloise Roberts. 

Roberts Real Estate Company. Macon and Eloise Roberts. 

Roden and Son, wholesale. Begun ca. 1913 by W. G. Roden and son Jeff. Still going in 1946. 
Roden and Wells, general merchandise. 1918: Purchased stock and building of Shirley B. 
Hunter at 201 East Mill Avenue. 1919: constructed new building (still standing in 1997). In 
1923 Roden bought out Wells and the business became Roden and Son. 1940: Jerry Roden 
started cheese factory here. 


Roden’s Creamery. See Boaz Creamery. 


Roden’s Dairy Products. 1944: Roden added pasteurizing equipment and began milk sales. 
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Roden’s Grocery. On East Mann Avenue near railroad crossing. Established by Billy Roden, 
continued by Jerry Roden. 


Roger Lowery Motors. Roger Lowery. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Rosenbloum, L., dry goods. Opening October 10, 1908, in J. E. Snead’s new brick building. 


Royal Theatre. A movie house which opened June 1916 in a building next door to Boaz Drugs. 
The first film was “A Battle Cry of Peace.” The Royal was still operating in 1921, although in a 
different location. 


Rural Felicity Saloon. Established 1891 outside of Boaz and Marshall County by Joel Noel, a 
very popular “watering place” for residents of legally dry Boaz. Also maintained a “trading 
post” at saloon. In 1896 he advertised that “pure old corn whiskey” could be purchased at 45 
cents per quart; rye whiskey was 60 cents. Closed in early 1904 when Noel moved to Attalla, 
some six months before his death. He was last person buried in cemetery beside First Baptist 
Church. Noel owned farm land in Etowah County and had a sawmill where he produced ties 
for railroad. 


Ryan’s Steak House. Opened 1996. 
Salkend, Abe, Dry Goods Store. See Abe Salkend. 


San-Ann, service stations. 1955: Formed by H. K.“Peck” Scott. 1962: sold half interest to 
Triangle Refineries Incorporated of Houston. Also operated San-Ann Premium Center and 
San- Ann Tobacco Incorporated. 


Sand Mountain Auto Auction, used cars. Organized 1957, by Bill Gilbreath and Sam Bruce. 
Owner Marjorie Denson Gilbreath Cherry. 


Sand Mountain Bank. Founded 1934. C. M. Elrod was president, Clarence E. Bice cashier. In 
1938 Bice embezzled $16,200; was subsequently sentenced in federal court to five years impris- 
onment. Succeeded as cashier by Sherrell Camp. Subsequent presidents were W. T. Jackson and 
E. W. Buffington. 1969 bank was purchased by Mid-South Company, and sold to Southern 
Bancorporation in 1974. The name was changed to SouthTrust in 1981. The bank opened an 
office on North Broad Street, with drive in window, in 1963. In 1976 an office was opened on 
highway 431 and in the Industrial Park area from 1983 to 1990. In December 1994 SouthTrust 
merged its downtown and highway 431 offices into a new building located on Billy B. Dyar 
Boulevard. 


Sand Mountain Dairy. 1955: Organized by Pluma Gilliland; handled Mell-O dairy products. 
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Sand Mountain Electric Company. Incorporated in 1907 by a group of Albertville investors, 
largely the McCord family and two from Boaz, G. M. E. Mann and W. E. Snead. They sought 
franchise from Boaz to provide electricity but the council turned them down and the company 
dissolved. 


Sand Mountain Medical Company. Larry Gowens. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Sand Mountain Realty Company. 1926: Organized with R. M. Miller president, John B. Barrett 
secretary-treasurer. Offices in Snellgrove Building. 


Sand Mountain Record, newspaper. Published in Boaz 1906-1912. Initial editor J. W. Mills, suc- 
ceeded in 1908 by E. E. Beaver; others later Boyce Andrews and Clyde Mann. When paper fal- 
tered, a local group was formed to take over and keep it going. Stock company officers: E. EF. 
Whitman president, R. R. McCleskey vice president, E. O. Freeman secretary, and W. H. Bynum 
treasurer; directors included S. H. Leeth, W. F. Williamson, Clyde Mann, H. O. Sparks. 


Sand Mountain Record Publishing Company. Incorporated by a large number of Boaz residents. 
E. E Whitman president, R. R. McCleskey vice president, W. H. Bynum treasurer. 


Sand Mountain Reporter, newspaper. 
Sand Mountain Saddle Club. Donald Thomas. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Sand Mountain Seed Company. In 1940s located on North Broad, more or less across street 
from site of post office of 1960 ff era. 


Sand Mountain Signal, newspaper. Published March 1893-1900. Begun in Albertville, moved to 
Boaz in September 1893. In 1898 Clarence L. Noel succeeded founding editor A. McHan. 
Supported Populist ticket in 1890s. 


Sand Mountain Sun, newspaper. Began in 1934. Was Boaz News, combined 1939 with Boaz 
Leader. 


Sand Mountain Small Animal-Equine Hospital. Roger Adams, 1998. 
Sand Mountain Telephone Company. One of many small telephone companies asking permis- 
sion from town council to string wires in town in 1916. (This is probably same company 


referred to as Sand Mountain Cooperative Telephone Company.) Dr. D. A. Morton was presi- 
dent. Miss Ada Williamson managed the switchboard. 
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Sand Mountain Trading Company, dry goods. Owned by Jimmy Bishop and Sam Leeth, 1935- 
1939. After disastrous fire on April 21, 1938, at M. L. Mount store in Horsley Building, Trading 
Company moved there. Sold to Frank Amberson in 1939. 

Sanford Real Estate. Owner Bruce Sanford, mayor 1988-1996. 

Scott Plaza, strip mall. Owned and developed by H. K.“Peck” Scott. 

S. D. Denson’s Market and Grocery. West side North Main Street. 1920s-1956. 

Searcy, D. K., Agency, insurance. See Martin Insurance Agency. 


Shelby’s Beauty Salon. Shelby Hayes, 1959-1995. 


Shelton Music Co. Organized July 1989. Sold in October 1992 to Clifton L. Pounds; see Boaz 
Music and Sound. 


S. H. Leeth Grocery Company. In business in 1930; agreed with other merchants to close at 6 
PM during summer months. 


Shutters by Design. Steve Kaple. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Silk Tree Factory. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Simpson, Delon, Frame Shop. See Delon Simpson Frame Shop. 


Sizemore, C. L., jeweler. Opened store on West Mill in 1917. An optometrist, who divided his 
time between Boaz and Fort Payne. 


Skyline Manufacturing Company, chenille cotton products. 1945: Organized by C. M. Elrod 
and M. O. Brock; 1947: Brock bought Elrod’s share. 


Smith, E. C. 1896 and 1897 advertisement: Staple and fancy groceries, fruits, and confections. 


Smith Brothers Service Station. In existence 1946. Lee H. Smith and Vernon Smith. See Vernon 
Smith Motors. 


Smith Dairy. R. Clyde Smith. See Sunnyside Farm Dairy. 


Snead, C. E. 1900: Constructed first brick building in Boaz at southeast corner of Main and 
Mill— 102 South Main Street. 
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Snead, J. E. 1908 ad: “We are in the flour and feed business.” 

Snead, J. H., mercantile business. 1901: Sold his stock of goods to D. A. Holland and retired 
from this business. Later in year: built another new business house on Mill Street. 1900: Began 
brick factory on East Mann. 

Snead, James. 1901: Erected large warehouse. 1907: Ad for food and feeds. 

Snead, John H. Early settler, built what may be third store (after Mann and Bynum) at north- 
east corner of Main and Mill, a frame structure which later burned. He dealt in general mer- 
chandise. He also built other business houses and residences for rent. 1900: Operated a brick 


factory on his property on East Mann Avenue. 


Snead and Creel. Owned by E. Howard Creel and father-in-law until Creel sold out during 
World War I, expecting to go into military. 


[J. H.] Snead and McCleskey. Ad in 1907 for McCall patterns and Crossett shoes. 


[Eli] Snellgrove Livery Stable. Established about 1886. Turned stable over to brother John who 
worked with him. About 1901 opened mercantile business with J. P. Gillespie. 


Snellgrove, James G. 1891: Settled in Boaz and opened store selling groceries and farm supplies. 
In his store at 103 South Main Street, he installed a soda fountain—the first in Boaz. He sold 
this store in 1906 to Dr. W. T. Gillespie who opened Boaz Drug Company. 


[John] Snellgrove Livery Stable. Begun 1896 by John E. Snellgrove. Died from kick by horse 
1909. 


Snellgrove and Gillespie. 1908 bought out Benefield Brothers. 


Snellgrove Millinery Shop. Owner Ida (Mrs. Jim) Snellgrove. Begun 1892 in store of husband, 
J. G. Snellgrove. Operated until 1915. 


[T. A.] Snellgrove Hardware Store, late 1890s-1903. East side of South Main Street. 

Snow, P. H. 1901: Erected warehouse. 

Sonoco Products Company, paper industrial tubes. Begun 1976 at 1501 Industrial Boulevard. 
Southern Bancorporation. See Sand Mountain Bank. 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. Received exclusive franchise in August 1928 
to provide telephone service. Began with 155 subscribers. Took over assets of Sand Mountain 
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Telephone Company. Bell had operated in Boaz since 1907 as one of many small competing 
companies. Many outlying communities were connected with Boaz by lines with few customers 
that connected with no other system, such as Boaz and Nixon Telephone Company, or 
Highmound and Boaz Telephone Company (both established 1907). One line in 1929 down the 
Boaz-Attalla highway had six subscribers, and another to Red Apple and Aurora served twelve. 
Southern Express Company. 1892: First express agency, with E. F. Whitman as agent. 

Southern Hardware. 1938: J. H. L. Wood owner. 1945: Opened by owner Luther Lee Moore. 


Southern Heritage Antiques. Owner Linda Polk. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Southern Natural Gas Company. In 1953 City contracted with them to supply natural gas to 
Gas Board of the City of Boaz which was constructing pipe line system. 


South Point Systems, Inc. Joe Abercrombie. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

South Side Service Station. Owner V. P. Niles. 1934 ad promised “Instant Tire Service.” 
SouthTrust Bank in Boaz. See Sand Mountain Bank. 

Sparks, H. O. 1909: Established barber shop in 111-113 North Main. Served as Justice of the 
Peace. “As well regulated shop in every way as you will find in any community.” Also offered 
cleaning and pressing; “Ladies Skirts a Specialty.” In 1920s handled dry goods, shoes, men and 
boy’s wear, and groceries. 


Specialty Matboard, Inc. Danny Head. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Stallings, Edward, blacksmith. Advertised in 1903, “Our work is our advertisement.” Sold shop 
to E. H. Smith of Oneonta in 1904. 


Stamps, J.T. 1909: Grocery store opened on West Mill Avenue. 

Stancil, W. P. and James. 1902: moved their saw mill south of Mountainboro. 

Stephens Clothing Store. Following World War II Herman Q. Stephens and his brother-in- law 
Austin Dean opened clothing store, Dean-Stephens. In 1955 partnership was dissolved, and 
Herman Stephens became sole owner of Stephens Clothing Store. Sold 1973. 


Stewart Cafe. Advertised in 1909: “Meals at all hours.” L. D. Stewart, proprietor. 


Stewart Hotel. Name given St. James Hotel run by Samuel Stewart. Stewart retired in 1926, 
died 1931. W. T. Gillespie owned the building, leased to Blessing. In 1928 M. M. Blessing 
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moved to old Dixie Hotel, renamed Blessing Hotel; Gillespie leased to Hill Hotel. 

Stinson, J. C., jewelry and music. James Clyde Stinson, born at Falkville, Alabama, in 1911, 
moved to Boaz in 1945. Soon thereafter he opened a jewelry store on Main Street. He did clock 
and watch repair (he had become a professional watch repairman), and sold jewelry and silver- 
ware. He also opened a music store next door, where he sold music, records, and instruments. 
As downtown was being turned into a mall, he chose to retire and died 1992, age 81. 


St. James Hotel. Begun 1910 by Samuel Stewart in remodeled, old home of Dr. W. T. Gillespie 
on South Main Street at Line Avenue, northwest corner. To 1926, renamed Stewart Hotel. 


Stocks, Ray, used cars. Began working cars in 1930s, later joined with Ollie Hayes. 


Strand Theater, movies. First theater, perhaps 1914, located on West Mill Avenue. In succes- 
sion, the others were Royal, Rialto, and Tate. Strand had some live performances in 1920s. 


Studio B Dance Studio. Bobbi Dale Rowe. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Sunnyside Farm Dairy. R. C. Smith, 1925; Robert C. Smith Jr., 1972, My-T-Fine Jerseys. 
Super Service. Jim Peppers. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

Sylvan Learning Center. Scott Plaza. In business in 1998. 

Taco Bell, fast food. On 431 in 1998. 

T&R Enterprises, egg distribution. Began 1967, Francis M. Riley owner. 

Tanger Factory Stores. One of the major outlet malls opened in 1985. 

Tate, Floyd Levi. 1943: Hardware business; later movie theater, then Olds-Pontiac dealership. 


Tate Theater. Third movie theater in Boaz. Located at Church Street and West Mill Avenue. 
Operated 1948-1950. Building now used by Weather’s Furniture. 


Tennessee and Coosa Railroad. See Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railroad. 


Tent City Factory Outlet. Opened in 1986 by Bob and John Weathers and Courtney McKay. 
Building had been B. Nell’s Cafe, and before that McPherson grocery store. 


Terry Quarles Trim Shop, used car rehabilitation. In existence in 1980. 


Thomas, L. P., used automobiles. Early used auto reconditioner. Sold out to Coy Wells. 
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Thomas Motel on U. S. 241. 1952: First motel in Boaz, 16 rooms, opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dares Thomas. 


Thompson, E. R. In January 1911 sold his cabinet business to D. O. Mayo and Wallace 
Kirkland. 


Thompson, J. FE, cabinet maker. 1907: Thompson and Robbins Cabinet Shop, next door to 
marble works. 


Thompson, John Malon. General mercantile business, 1908-1930. 


Thompson, Payne, automobile dealer. Established dealership about 1915, sold Nash, Ford, 
Chevrolets. 


Thompson and Hyde. 1920: take over Dendy. 

Thompson and Robbins, cabinet makers. See Thompson, J. F. 

Thompson, Whitt, and Company. 1921: now located in the recently finished Snellgrove 
Building. In existence in 1930. Agreed with other merchants to close at 6 PM during summer 


months. 


Thornton, W. J., plumber. Began plumbing about 1923. Office at Pullen and Thompson 
Hardware Store. 


Tip Top Quick Service Lunch Stand. 1920s: D. O. Mayo proprietor and J. B. Young cook. 


T. J. Mathis Company, wholesale candy. 1925: Begun by T. J. and J. B. Mathis. 
Guy Leeth, mayor 1944-1948, worked for them, 1933-1948. 


TOCCA of Alabama Incorporated, induction heating equipment. Began in 1975. Parent com- 
pany is The Ohio Crank Shaft Company, subsidiary of Park Ohio Industries, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Town and Country Dress Shop, dresses and accessories. 1949-1998: Store opened by Helen 
Denson in downtown mall formerly occupied by Mastin’s Appliances, 107 South Main Street. 


T.V. Cable of Alabama 
Tyson Foods, processed poultry. 1979: In Boaz. 


U. L.“Red” Thomas, used cars. Operated alone in 1950s. 1961: Formed B & T Motors with 
Jimmy Baker. 1984: Thomas sold out to Baker and returned to solo work. 
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Unclaimed Baggage Center. In business in 1998. 


Vernon Smith Motors. Began about 1951 as Vernon Smith began taking an interest in recondi- 
tioning cars. Retired in 1982. 


VF Outlet, outlet mall. Opened 1982 by VF Corporation in building evacuated by H. D. Lee 
Company. First outlet mall. 


Victory Cafe. In World War II era. On North Main near current Gas Board building. 
V. J. Elmore, chain store. See Elmore, V. J. 
Wagner Brake. See Wagner Electric Corporation. 


Wagner Electric Corporation, brake cylinders. Began 1974 in Industrial Park. By 1980 payroll 
of 223, more than $2 million. Renamed Wagner Brake. 


Waldrop, J. Van. 1918: Opened first Ford agency. 1935: Sold Ford agency to A. E. Milner. 
Walker, W. W., shoemaker. 1896 ad: “all kinds of shoe work in first-class style.” 
Wal-Mart. Opened August 12, 1980. 


Ward and Denson. 1908: building of J. T. Moseley which they occupied was torn down; they 
moved to building formerly used by J. F. Hammett. 


WAVC, radio station. Station came on air October 1, 1959; call letters incorporated the name of 
Albert Vearl Cicero, the builder and one of the owners. In 1961 Glenn Cornelius and L. D. 
Bentley Jr. bought WAVC, changed call letters to WBSA. Cornelius bought out partner in 1967. 
Bought in 1982 by Lawrence Kennamer and Bill Huber, and in 1995 by Rev. Roger Watkins. 
From 1982 on, the format was Southern gospel. 

Wayne Hamby Radio Service. In existence in 1946. 

Wayne White Motors. Wayne White. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 

WBSA Radio. Chris Watkins. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Weathers Furniture. Occupying building at northwest corner of Broad and Mill formerly occu- 
pied by part of Weathers Hardware and Appliance. 
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Weathers Ace Hardware Company. Organized 1969 when Roberts and Weathers partnership 
was dissolved. Son Bob Weathers joined Chalmus L. Weathers in 1971. Chalmus Weathers 
retired 1975 selling business to sons Bob and John. Known also as Weathers Hardware and 
Appliance. 


Weathers Rental Center. 1980: Opened by Bob and John Weathers. Building purchased in 1988 
from Rex Davis. Built in 1970s by Robert and Sara Cobb for Sara’s Health Spa. 


Webb and Aldridge, real estate. J. P. Webb of Kellyton, Alabama, and R. E. Aldridge opened real 
estate office in the store of Webb and Walden in June 1908. 


Weddings, Pageants & Proms. Pat Gunter. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Wells Dairy, begun by Jimroe Wells. Operated 1905-1945 on McVille Road. Bottling and home 
delivery. 


Wells and Roden. 1920s operated a feed store. 

Wells, Woodrow, real estate. 1948: Began selling homes. Developed many subdivisions in Boaz, 
such as Willow Road addition. Snowden Circle, Reason Acres subdivision, Sardis, and Hillview 
addition, largely constructed on 200 acres of family lands. Sold business to Frank Painter, but is 


still known as Wells Brothers Real Estate. Oldest and largest real estate agency in 1997. 


Wells Brothers Used Cars. Began dealing in used cars 1940, discontinued during World War IL. 
Resumed 1945 with used car lot on 205, at 520 North Main. Owners Coy and Woodrow Wells. 


Wendy’s, fast food. Occupies in 1998 commanding location at southwest corner of 431 and 
Billy B. Dyar Boulevard. 


Western Union. 1931: Telegraph office was installed in Boaz train station, May 1931. 
West Point Stevens. The anchor store at the south end of Boaz Outlet Mall. 
Wheeler solid Oak Furniture. Joe Wheeler. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


White, Tom. In 1900 moved from Whitesville and started store in former McCleskey and 
Company. In 1903 he moved into building recently occupied by J. H. Snead. 


White and Brealand. 1904: Moving store to Attalla. 


White Way Dairy Company. 1953: Purchased the milk division of Roden’s dairy empire. 
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Whitman, E. EF. 1891: Established on North Main, across Mann Avenue. 
Whitman, M. G. and A. P. 1892: Began a grocery and general provisions business. 
Wiggins Plumbing. David Wiggins. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Wild Bill’s Electronics. Bill McDowell. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


William Mitchell Motors Incorporated, auto dealership. Started 1954, Kerry Kitchell, propri- 
etor. 


Williams, Lon. 1918: With L. O. Cox and George W. Cox, Williams opened first Chevrolet 
agency. 


Williams, Lon, Hardware Company. See Lon Williams Hardware Company. 


Williams and Hunt. Organized 1899. Lon Williams and A. J. Hunt. In 1904 commence con- 
struction of brick building. 


Williams Brothers and Company. 1911: Advertised: “We buy goods by the car load and sell 
them by the wagon load.” 


Williams-Roberts Motor Company. Spring 1934: Opened. Sell Dodge and Plymouths automo- 
biles. 


Williamson and Sparks. Ad in 1907. In 1908 Williamson, Sparks, and Stewart. 

Williamson and Stewart. Advertise shoes 1909. 

Williamson Machine Shop. Founded 1905 by E. G. Williamson. Sold May 1909 to G. A. Gibson 
and August 1909 to J. E. Steel. Williamson also operated a canning factory and with Joe King 
owned a hardware store. 


Wilson, Red. Operated a restaurant in early years. 


Wilson, Walter. 1920: Started bakery making Kreamy Krust Bread; business lasted only a few 
years. 


Wilson Sales. Charles Wilson. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 


Wilson’s Discount Fabrics. Betty Wilson Palmer. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
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Witherspoons, furniture. In 1952 moved to new location, making it the largest retail store in 
town. 


Woco-Pep Agency, gasoline distribution. Opened May 1924 by Lon Williams and Dee Denson. 
1933 Tom Cooper bought Denson’s share. 


Wofford, Jimmy, Motors. See Jimmy Wofford Motors. 

Wood, J. H., grocery. In existence in 1946. See Boaz Produce Company. 

Woodham Furniture. Located at 103 North Main in early 1930s. 

W. T. Evans Motor Company. In existence 1930. 

Yeiser Hatchery Company. 1954: Began operations in Boaz. 

Y Mart, 615 East Mill Avenue. Edward Cahela. Member, Chamber of Commerce 1998. 
Young, J. E. Clothing store at 122 North Main Street, 1925. 

Young, Reuben. 1908: Dissolve partnership with E. L. Birdsong. 


Young Brothers Feed Store 1937: Were the Purina store. Owners: Bill and Harold Young. Sold 
baby chicks. 


Young Supply Company, building supplies. Founded 1945 by Ernest Buffington,“Bunk” 
Jenkins, and Harold W. Young. In 1947 William T. “Bill” Young became partner; retired 1970. 
Jenkins became sole owner. 


Zivitz, Nathan. 1925: Opened Boaz Mercantile Company. His store bankrupted in 1927, reor- 
ganized and continued operations. 


Part 2 The Big Wheels of Boaz 


In the beginning of Boaz, the town was known for its mule trading. A hundred years 
later, the mule traders’ grandsons had become auto industry owners. According to one of the 
leaders of the Boaz auto sales industry, Marjorie Gilbreath Cherry, “horse sense” makes a suc- 
cessful auto dealer. The skills developed on a farm were usually passed on through the family. 

Boaz had car dealers from as early as 1915, when Andrew Payne Thompson began selling 
Nash autos. His business was located across from the present location of the First Bank of 
Boaz. He provided all service and repairs on cars he sold. He eventually added Fords and 
Chevrolets to his stock. Boaz had big Ford and Chevrolet dealerships in the 1920s, and also the 
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Durant and the Star automobiles. 

Auto business touched deeply into the economy when several families struck success in 
buying used cars, reconditioning them, and reselling wholesale. Paul Harvey once visited Boaz 
and did a feature about the auto reconditioning business. He called it the “epitome of free enter- 
prise,” because individual families were able to make a success by their own work and ingenuity. 

What started as a simple cleanup operation came to encompass shops specializing in 
tops, glass, transmissions, tires, parts, washes, gasoline, auto carriers, upholstery, instruction 
books, paint, bodywork, retail sales lots. Sand Mountain Auto Auction was the hub of the 
operation. These related to an expansion in new car sales, as people looked to Boaz and envi- 
rons for autos. 

Several newspaper stories printed in the 1980s claimed the automobile reconditioning 
and resale business got its start in the mid-1930s in Albertville. That is not accurate, as the fol- 
lowing case studies will reveal. (Credit is due Jo Alexander for her research and collection of 
case studies on the auto trade.) 

Ollie M. Hayes and wife Flora Mahon Hayes married in 1923, and in 1926 they lived in 
the Friendship Community. Ollie and Russell Maddox began going to Birmingham, buying 
used T-Model cars, driving them back to the farm to prepare them for resale. Ollie and Flora 
would take the cars into the woods to sand and paint them. With no pavement and no shelter, 
the woods gave some protection from wind and dust. One quart of enamel paint cost 40 cents, 
and a sheet of sandpaper was 2 cents. Flora and Ollie would start on the front end, one on each 
side, and would sand it down to the metal like a snuff box. She would then start on the hood 
with paint and he would start on the rear, and their brushes would meet on deck. One quart of 
enamel would paint the entire car. On the next day, they would bring the car to their house and 
wash off the bugs with a big washtub of soapy water. As soon as the car was sold, Hayes would 
head back to Birmingham to get another one. 

In 1928, A-Models came out. Arthur Martin and Ollie Hayes started going to 
Indianapolis and South Bend, Indiana. They would ride up on the bus, sleeping overnight, car- 
rying their tow chains. The next morning, they would walk down a certain street where A- 
Models were for sale at three for $100. They usually bought four, chained two together, and 
headed for Boaz. They would be home by noon the next day and would start painting. Most of 
the cars were sold to Barnett Car Company in Birmingham. Their profits were approximately 
$25 per car. 

This business grew and in 1930 Ollie and Flora moved into Boaz. They had other people 
doing the cleanup for them. For a few months during World War II he was out of the business 
and working in Sylacauga. Then he returned and set up Hayes Used Cars. He got the first used 
car dealer license in Marshall County. His car lot was next to Red’s Cafe in Boaz. His wife spe- 
cialized in repairing seat covers. Eventually another company in town began providing seat 
cover services, another painting, and others did various special repairs. Hayes resold his cars 
wholesale in Birmingham, Huntsville, and Chattanooga. “Everything I touched turned to gold,” 
Hayes recalled in 1996. He was the grandfather of the business on Sand Mountain for nearly 60 
years. He retired at the Manor House. 

The Ollie and Flora Hayes success story opened the door to many other Boaz and 
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Albertville people who needed to survive the Great Depression, get off the farm, and make 
money. Among them were O. R. Gunter and Arthur and Lucille Martin. Hayes advised many 
others about how to get started. Soon Boaz was considered a significant part in the used car 
sales process. 

Earl Hayes began in the wholesale automobile business in 1937. He wanted to be in 
business for himself. In early years, he rode the train every two weeks to Chicago and drove 
home a car, towing another behind. His wife’s brothers, Eschol J. Gilbreath, Lynn O. Gilbreath, 
and Bill B. Gilbreath were getting into the wholesale auto business also. In later years, Hayes 
managed the used car lot for Cox Motor Company on South Main Street in Boaz. He sold used 
cars and new Chevrolets. 

Ray Stocks started working cars in the late 1930s. Ollie Hayes sold him his first car. He 
usually bought one car at the time in Ohio. In 1942 Ray started cooperating with Ollie and they 
went after cars together in Ohio. 

Coy and Woodrow Wells saw the success of Ol Hayes and Arthur Martin and decided to 
get into the business in 1940. The brothers borrowed $500 to get started, and they went to 
Cincinnati to get their first three cars. They employed one mechanic and reconditioned the cars. 
They set up a car lot on their family farm on Highway 205 north in 1940. They dropped out of 
the business until the World War ended, then reopened their lot on 205 where Perkins Cafe 
stood in 1998. At the time, young men would volunteer to go after cars just for their food 
expense, willing to sleep in the car, just to get to go someplace. The Wells boys continued to 
recondition and to sell both retail and also to dealers. Woodrow got out of the car business to 
go into real estate development, but Coy continued, ultimately moving out of state. 

Another early player in the auto business was L. P. “Pete” Thomas. With only a fifth 
grade education but much practical boyhood experience in trading on the streets of Boaz, he 
stumbled into the business when he bought his first personal car, a 1927 Chevrolet with flat 
tires, for $40. He soon resold it to Earl Hayes for $65. He next bought an A-Model Ford for 
$275, traded it for some land, and resold the land for $1000. He set up a used car lot at the 
place where the Boaz Gas Board was located in the 1990s. He could afford to stock only four 
cars at a time. Coy Wells did not want the competition, so he bought him out, portable office 
and all. 

Thomas then began working with Wells. They would travel north on a motorcycle, car- 
rying a knuckle bar or trace chain. The equipment would be used to hook up used cars which 
they would drive back to Boaz. They would shine them up, resell, and go north again. 

Soon Woodrow and Coy Wells, Bill Gilbreath, Arthur Martin, O. M. Hayes, Ollie Hunter, 
Cleve H. “Fuzz” Hyde, Earl Hayes, A. V. and J. B. Holsomback, C. W. Cofield, Pete Lackey, V. N. 
Kilpatrick, C. B. Martin, E. J. Gilbreath, and Lynn Gilbreath were in the business. They were 
mostly independent operators, but they informally worked together. 

Fuzz Hyde got started in the 1930s independently. Previously he had been a star sales - 
man for W. T. Evans Chevrolet. He stayed in business for himself 20 years before he died. 

Veston “Sauce” Kilpatrick started in 1940 as a car-puller. He worked with Vernon Smith, 
Leon Alexander, L. P. Thomas, Woodrow and Levearle Kilpatrick, Johnny B. and Cotton 
Alexander, and Eual Clemons. They would go to Chicago on Sunday, buy cars, and return 
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Thursday. The cars would be cleaned and put into auction. The men cleaned cars in an old 
barn across from Veston Kilpatrick’s house on McVill Road. Veston at age 81 (1995) continued 
to help Jerry Kilpatrick in his business. Jerry Kilpatrick got into business at age 16, towing his 
first cars from Chicago in August 1963. By 1995 he had built his business into a large cleanup 
shop with five cleanup boys and four transport trucks. He sells 25 to 50 cars per week. Jerry 
Kilpatrick completed school and worked at other jobs while working with his father. 

C. W. Cofield can be called the father of the auto auction on Sand Mountain. He got 
into the business in 1937, buying and pulling cars from Chicago, Cincinnati, and Detroit. This 
was a sideline to his job at the steel plant in Gadsden, until 1942, when he began dealing autos 
full time. One piece of the resale process was missing, and he supplied it in 1953. He opened 
Cofield’s Auto Auction. He employed several future dealers at this time, including Bill Miller, 
Junior Kilpatrick, C. E. Kilpatrick, Veston Kilpatrick, Leon Alexander, Flem Sitton, and Carl 
Smith. The office was attended by Charlsie Cofield, Ruby Gilbreath, Polly Kilpatrick and Ethel 
Hayes. Cedrick and Boyd Mann were the auctioneers. J. T. Stone, Dockie Brown, Frank Clark, 
Pete Yokely, Bob Keller, and Willie Carnes were other employees. In 1957, Cofield moved the 
auction to Birmingham. He retired in poor health around 1960, continued to handle some auto 
business, and died in 1975. 

The Gilbreath Brothers each made a mark in auto sales. Their father, Tom Gilbreath 
sold cars for Waldrop Ford. Eschol J. Gilbreath was the first son to start reconditioning cars. 

He hopped a freight train to Chicago, or got several buddies to share a ride up in a car. Earl 
Hayes, his brother-in-law, also was in the business. He taught the ropes to his brother Bill. 
(And in 1952, Eschol set up a used car lot and the E. J. Gilbreath Tractor Company in Albertville 
across from First Baptist Church.) Bill bought his first car in Atlanta when he was 15 years old. 
He was too young to drive the car home, so Earl Hayes and T. A. Gilbreath rode the bus to 
Atlanta to get it. 

Bill and Marjorie Gilbreath made the network of small operators much more successful. 
As newlyweds in 1946, they would recondition cars he brought home. In 1949 he set up a used 
car sales place on North Main Street. He was first on the west side of the street, between the 
post office and Dr. Marston Hunt’s office. Then he moved to the building between Cox Motor 
Company (Chevrolet) and Jack Oliver Ford. In 1954 he became the Plymouth-Valiant dealer 
for Boaz and opened a dealership on the corner of Martin Avenue and Highway 431. He owned 
a finance company, an insurance company, and a used parts business. 

He saw the need for a well organized auto sales place in Boaz. In 1957 the Sand 
Mountain Auto Auction was established by Bill Gilbreath and Sam Bruce. The auto auction 
was located off Highway 431 in a warehouse behind the Pet Milk Company. In 1959 he moved 
the auction house to the main highway. Originally it was a retail auction for the public. In 
1961, when Bill Gilbreath bought out his partner, it was closed to all but dealers. He closed his 
Plymouth business and moved the auction to the where Plymouth had been located on 431. 

Marjorie Gilbreath worked with her husband keeping books. She was assisted by her sis- 
ter Hazel Thomas and her brother Donald Denson. Gilbreath died in 1966 and Marjorie took 
over. Marjorie Denson Gilbreath (later Cherry) was a native of Douglas and a graduate of 
Boaz High School. She married Gilbreath after he was already deeply involved in buying, recon- 
ditioning, and selling autos wholesale. She was active in the Boaz Business and Professional 
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Women’s Club, serving as charter president. She was a director of the National Bank of Boaz, of 
Holiday Inn, and of the Chamber of Commerce. Soon after she took the helm, she bought 
land and built an enlarged sales facility with three auction lanes on 431. The enlargement 
enabled the auction to handle cars from the American Motors Program of lease cars. The 
expansion was complete in 1979. In the next year, Chrysler Corporation asked Sand Mountain 
Auto Auction to handle their “program cars.” 

At the start, the auction lot could sell 50 to 100 cars in a night wholesale. By 1966, Sand 
Mountain Auto Auction was selling more than 150 cars each week. Dealers from other states 
were always in attendance and two auctioneers were constantly at work. By 1985 after expan- 
sion, the number had grown to 600 to 800 cars per week. All auctions were held on Wednesday. 
They included cars from local dealers, lease cars, repossessions, and the Chrysler program cars. 

In 1986 Marjorie Gilbreath sold out to Auto Dealers Exchange of Indianapolis. (See 
Dealers Auto Auction, below.) 

In 1972 Marjorie Gilbreath was installed as president of the Southern Auto Auction 
Association. She was the first woman to hold the post. At the beginning of her presidency of 
the company, very few women were in that business, but others followed. 

The auto reconditioning business hit a peak in the area probably about 1984. At that 
time Mrs. Gilbreath checked business licenses and found 423 people in the reconditioning busi- 
ness. A drive through the Boaz countryside even in 1998 will quickly show many houses with 
oversize garages outside, for the purpose of doing some part of the auto rehabilitation process. 
The number of people in the business had declined ten years later. Mrs. Gilbreath attributed 
the decline to retirements among the original comrades who reconditioned cars. However, the 
auction business and all other aspects of auto life in Boaz are still big parts of the economy. 

Alexander Motors started in 1945. Homer Thomas was going north to buy a load of 
refrigerators. He asked Johnnie B. Alexander to accompany him. Alexander decided to make 
this an opportunity to try his hand in the cleanup business, as some friends were doing. He 
drove a car home and a friend named C. B. Martin let him use his cleanup shop. He continued 
buying cars in Chicago, towing an extra car home with a chain. His sons Leon, Winford, Otis, 
and Wayne Alexander joined him in the business in 1947. (See Jimmy Alexander.) In 1952 
Johnnie Alexander bought a house with a garage where they could do the cleanup work. In 
1972, Leon, Jimmy, and Leon’s son Jackie bought the Ford dealership. Johnnie continued buy- 
ing cars and selling them through Sand Mountain Auto Auction until he retired in 1980. 

Ladshaw Motors began in 1949. Dave and Christine Ladshaw moved to Boaz from 
Texas. He purchased City Service Station on North Main Street. In 1951 he moved his used 
car business to a garage located where the First Bank of Boaz is located in the 1990s. He started 
buying used cars in Detroit and Chicago. Billy Dyar, R. B. Wright, and Reedy Morris worked for 
Dave in 1951 and 1952 reconditioning the cars. In 1955 he built on Highway 431 North. R. B. 
Wright and Hoyt Haygood had shops adjacent. In 1954 he bought an interest in the B. W. 
Cofield Auto Auction that was located at 431 and Bruce Road. He bought a location in 
Albertville and relocated his business in later years. 

Marlon “Monk” Pankey started working for others in the automotive business about 
1950, and also worked for himself. His son Lawrence joined him and did cleanup for others 
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beginning 1973. In 1975 they went to work for themselves. Marjorie Gilbreath and her brother 
Donald Denson of Sand Mountain Auto Auction sent Pankey to auctioneer school. Ever since 
he has been an auctioneer for Mrs. Gilbreath (now Mrs. Cherry). Additionally, in 1897 Monk 
and Lawrence opened Economy Motors on Highway 431. 

Raymond Quarles started in the auto recon business in 1950 and continued until 1984. 

Eljo, Alvin, and T. L. Williams started out working for Bill Gilbreath Motors in 1950. 
The business operated on North Main Street between Cox Chevrolet and Jack Oliver Ford. 
Their building was known as the Uncle Tommy Gilbreath Building. During a coal mine strike 
in West Virginia, they drove up and brought back six cars. After three months shuttling to West 
Virginia, they hauled from Chicago and Detroit. They worked for Gilbreath until 1955. When 
Gilbreath moved to Highway 431, the Williams boys opened their own used car business in the 
old building on North Main. In 1960 they bought a grainery on Lackey Street in Boaz and 
built a cleanup shop and a diesel truck shop. They ceased operations in 1992. 

T. C. Lowery started a wholesale used car business in 1951 at 114 North Broad Street. It 
was next door to the mule barn of his father, Clyde Lowery. For 20 years T. C. brought cars 
from Chicago. In 1971 he semi-retired and his younger brothers Terry, Kenny, and Roger joined 
him to carry on the business. In 1971 the business moved to East Mill Avenue where outlets are 
located in 1998. In 1975 the organization name became Lowery Brothers Motors. In 1983 they 
moved to Idlewild Street, and then to the present location on 431. In 1993 Terry Lowery pur- 
chased the entire business. It is now one of the largest car dealers in Boaz, moving approxi- 
mately 1,000 cars each year. They sub-contract work to about 20 other businesses in town. 

Ballentine Motors began in 1951. Johnny Ballentine graduated from high school and 
convinced his father to allow him to sell the family car. He used the money to go to Chicago to 
buy a 1939 Buick with two damaged doors. He found two good doors at a junk yard. Johnny 
and his father put the new doors on, working in the yard of the family home. He sold the car 
for a profit of $250.00. In 1953, Johnny and his brother Dan began pulling cars back to Boaz 
from Chicago. They worked in their home, with their father as a partner. Another brother, 
Jimmy, got into the business in 1960, selling his car and buying one to re-sell in Detroit. 
Johnny and Dan Ballentine rented their first shop at 8940 Highway 168 in 1957. Jimmy rented 
space from them, but stayed in business independently. The brothers bought the lot in 1967. 
They also bought their first auto carriers for hauling their cars. In 1978 Johnny died, leaving 
Jimmy and Dan as partners. Ballentines grew to be a major car dealer in Boaz. 

Vernon Smith began in January 1951 to get serious about trading cars. He had been in 
business with his father and uncle at Smith Brothers service station and garage, though he had a 
degree in chemical engineering. Observing C. W. Cofield, Eschol Gilbreath, J. B. Alexander, 
Forney Lowery, T. C. Lowery, C. B. Martin and others making money on the car cleanup busi- 
ness, he made his first trip to Chicago, accompanying J. B. and Leon Alexander and C. B. 
Martin. Over some months they taught him the business. They sold cars at auction in 
Birmingham in the early years. The sale was on Monday. The National Bank of Boaz cooperat- 
ed by opening the bank for them when they got home late Monday, so they could cash their 
checks and leave immediately for Chicago with cash in hand. Their operation was too close to 
the wire to afford to write checks for their purchases in Chicago. Four to six people always 
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worked together on the buying trips, because someone always had car trouble, ran into bad 
weather, or had accidents due to lack of sleep. They shared expenses. Smith’s father retired 
from the business in 1965 and went into the building business. Smith changed the company 
name to Vernon Smith Motors. He made some money, but nearly lost it in the 1974 energy cri- 
sis, when big cars would not sell. He closed out and restarted in early 1975. He retired in 1982. 

Brothers Motors was begun in 1951 by Earl Brothers. He went north in a car pool or on 
a train and returned with two cars. In 1959 a son Donald began the business. Brothers began 
farming out all repairs and cleanup, keeping the responsibility for buying and selling only. In 
1980, the third generation entered the business, with Don Brothers buying and selling. The 
location is on Highway 431. Another son of Earl, Wayne, has a shop in Huntsville. 

Robert Cobb started Robert Cobb Motors in 1952 as a driver for Wells Brothers. After a 
few trips he got into business for himself. T. C. Lowery would lend him money to buy a car, 
and then carry the cleaned up car to auction in Montgomery. In 1954 Cobb went on his own, 
with $2,000 borrowed from the bank. He lost the money while still learning the business. His 
father went back to the bank for $2,000 more, and Robert promised he would not lose it. In the 
first week he cleared $400. In 1956 Cobb went into partnership with O. L. Nunn and the busi- 
ness became C & N Motors. In 1960 Robert Cobb Motors started a processing shop on 
Highway 431. Five people were hired to do body work and cleanup. In 1961 the shop was 
moved behind the Brass Lantern restaurant, then to the corner of Mill Avenue and Highway 431 
where McDonalds was later located. Cobb started selling retail and wholesale. In 1983 the site 
was leased to Car Outlet and then sold to McDonalds in 1985. The business moved again to 
317 North Main Street. In 1987 it moved to the Cox building at 315 North Main Street. Cobb 
used that spot to open Boaz Antique Mall. The property was sold in 1992. Still growing, Cobb 
opened a car lot with his son Lee Cobb in 1995. 

Jimmy Alexander entered the auto business in 1952 at age 16. He was the son of Johnnie 
B. Alexander, who had gotten into the business in 1945 as Alexander Motors. Jimmy began 
hauling cars with his father and brother Winford. In 1962 the sons bought a car hauler which 
moved 7 cars at the time. One brother would haul while the other stayed home to sell. 

Winford died in 1966. Brother Leon and his son Jackie came into the business that year. At 
that time approximately 20 different car dealers from Boaz were going to Chicago each week. 
Jimmy Alexander fondly remembered how they helped each other through snowstorms, wrecks, 
sickness, and many happy experiences along old Highway 41. From 1972 until 1983, Jimmy 
Alexander was in the Ford dealership with others of the family, but then he went back to whole- 
saling through Jimmy Alexander Motors. 

Donald Wills Motors had its start in 1953. Donald was 16 years old. Floyd, his father, 
was friends with Veston Kilpatrick. Donald began riding to Chicago with Kilpatrick to buy two 
cars per trip. He could buy a 1953 Chevrolet pickup for $1,250 and resell it for $1,350. He 
could sometimes take $2,000 and come home with three cars. At his retirement, it was usual to 
spend nearly $20,000 on one car. Eventually Donald reversed the process. He started buying 
and cleaning up Alabama cars and selling them in Chicago. This system lasted about 20 years. 
During his last 15 years in business, he had an apartment with another car dealer in New 
Orleans. He would fly to New Orleans, on Sunday or Monday, buy five to twenty cars, and drive 
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them home by Friday or Saturday. He would then sell the cars to local dealers or through a net- 
work of dealers who knew where car sales were profitable. He retired in November 1989 to live 
in his old homeplace on McVille Road. 

Norman McCord Motors was started in 1953. McCord had come to Boaz in 1949 to 
attend Snead. He became bookkeeper for C. W. Cofield and began buying cars. His own busi- 
ness began in 1953 at 501 Brown Street. In 1955 he moved to 605 Elm Street, then in 1957 to 
McCleskey Street. In 1959 he settled on Highway 168 East. He went to Chicago by train and 
car, carrying tow bars in sacks. He sold most cars in Montgomery, Birmingham, and 
Huntsville, after doing fixups by himself. He was semi-retired in 1995. 

U. L.“Red” Thomas entered the used car business in the late 1950s. He operated alone 
buying in Chicago and selling in Alabama. In about 1961 Thomas formed B & T Motors with 
Jimmy Baker. Baker did the runs to Chicago and Thomas ran the shop in Boaz. They sold to 
retail dealers in Birmingham, Huntsville, and other cities. Their shop was on Highway 431 
South. In 1984 Thomas sold out to Jimmy Baker, who continued B & T. Thomas continued 
U. L.“Red” Thomas Motors, buying and selling a few cars wholesale, on a semi-retired basis. 

Rufus Harley Costner was the first auto upholsterer in Boaz. He attended the Alabama 
School of Trades under the GI Bill to learn upholstering. He began working with his cousin, 
Red Costner, who had been upholstering vehicles since horse-and-buggy days. In 1955 he went 
into business for himself on Verbon Street, off Martin Avenue, doing furniture and cars. In 
1958 he moved to Sparks Avenue, off Highway 431, behind the present day Taco Bell. It was the 
first building on Sparks Avenue between Highway 431 and Highway 168 East. He also hada 
shop in Gadsden in 1961. He trained many upholsterers who would go into business for them- 
selves. When the local dealers started using haul vehicles to bring in four to eight cars at a time, 
he could hardly keep up with the business. He felt that Sand Mountain had become the used 
car capital of the world. 

Ennis Motors began in 1955, when it was possible to get a dealers license for six years at 
50 cents a year. Jerry Ennis sold his personal car for $500 in order to get a start. He bought cars 
in Chicago, cleaned and repainted them personally, and finally got a stake of $500. After three 
years he rented a cleanup shop on Highway 168 and lived in an apartment upstairs. Later he 
went into business with William Mitchell in a rented building on North Main Street. From 
1963 until 1965 he had a partnership with Orville Lee Nunn. They bought one of the earliest 
carriers used in Boaz. This was in 1964. It carried five cars. In 1966 he built on Highway 431 
North. 

Peck Scott Cars operated for a few months in 1955.0n a plot where McDonalds was later 
built on Highway 431. He sold used cars. He borrowed money to start the business. Already 
Scott had started on May 15, 1955, a small service station on Highway 431 south of Boaz. It was 
then S & W Oil Co., but it was later incorporated as San-Ann Service Inc. It was named for 
Scott’s daughters, Sandra Kay and Peggy Ann. He built gasoline stations until he had a chain of 
130 stations. Peck Scott had his beginning as a sales manager for Tate Motor and Implement 
Co. in Boaz. He was raised in the Aroney community. After he began making money, he got 
into everything. He was part-owner of the Boaz Enterprises Inc., which built the Holiday Inn in 
Boaz. He had interests in Colony House Furniture, Boaz Nursing Home, Arrow Mobile Homes, 
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and Associated Producers. He was sole owner of the San-Ann Tobacco Inc, and he owned Scott 
Plaza. 

Dennis Leeth went into business in 1957. For 19 years he made 45 to 48 trips to Chicago 
each year to buy cars, then sold them in Birmingham. He sold without the cleanup and repair 
process that many Boaz dealers used. He operated out of his automobile. Dee Leeth, father of 
Dixie, was in the business also, until his death in 1966. Like others, Leeth valued the friendly 
rivalry and close friendships among others in the business. 

L. E. “Gene” Pankey Motors was in business 1960-1977 on Highway 431. It was a retail 
and wholesale used car business, body shop, and clean-up shop. 

Billy Kennedy Motors started in November 1962 on South Main Street. In 1968 the 
shop moved to the “Y” and in 1969 built on Highway 431 South. Kennedy said he “took a 
chance” in the wholesale car dealership because he was not making enough money in hardware. 

Mickey Motors: Jack Yother decided to get into the automotive industry in 1964. It 
was the main occupation in Boaz at that time. He reconditioned cars and sold through the 
Sand Mountain Auto Auction. He operated Mickey Motors with cars purchased in Chicago 
from 1965 to 1983. Then he accepted the invitation of Marjorie Cherry, owner of Sand 
Mountain Auto Auction, to join her staff and become recondition manager of the Chrysler 
Program Cars. 

Billy Painter and Sons Motors got started in 1964 as a venture between Billy Painter and 
his father O. V. Painter. They had been buying and selling cars from their home. In 1964 they 
opened a shop on Highway 205. They worked six days a week up to fifteen hours per day. In 
1971 Troy Painter joined his brother and they renamed the business P & P Motors. They relo- 
cated to Highway 431. In 1981 they had outgrown the shop and sold it to Gilbert and Baker 
Wholesale. They build anew next door. They had a four-bay detail area plus office. Several 
men were employed as detail workers and as buyers/sellers. They did most of their business 
wholesale over the phone. They did no advertising. Billy Painter became vice-president for the 
Marshall County Independent Automobile Dealers Association. In 1992 he was Dealer of the 
Year. In 1993 he was state Dealer of the Year and rated in the top ten dealers nationally. In 
1993 the business again needed to relocate, and the founders wanted to slow down. Billy pur- 
chased Troy’s part of the business at this location. Troy built a new place on Highway 431, 
keeping the old name P & P Motors. Billy started Billy Painter and Sons Motors. 

Joe Simpson Motors started a cleanup shop in 1969 at the Five-Points intersection where 
Texaco Fast Lube was located in 1995. In 1975 he moved his shop to the Douglas Highway 
168. He had a frame machine, did body work, rebuilt wreck cars, did cleanup work, and sold 
cars wholesale. The shop came to be known as Joe Simpson Body Shop. In 1984 Simpson 
acquired the old Union 76 Service Station next door. It was remodeled to be a suitable retail 
sales shop. Some sales were wholesale. The business became known as Joe Simpson Motors and 
gradually went out of the body shop work. The shop building was sold to Brooks Motors. In 
1992 a new office building was build behind the old one. 

Billy Faucett Motors started with a cleanup operation in 1969. The shop was on 
Highway 431. In 1970, Billy Faucett started buying cars as well. He borrowed $10,000 from the 
bank to get started. He got his first dealer’s license as Billy Faucett Motors in 1971. He would 
spend a week in Chicago buying cars, then sell them to other dealers in Boaz without cleaning 
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them up. In 1978 he purchased his present business location at 85 Highway 431 South. He 
buys, prepares cars at his body shop for sale, and sells them. The business incorporated in 1987 
as Faucett Motors of Boaz, Inc. He sells an average of 700 cars each year. His sales in 1994 
exceeded $7 million. 

Alexander Ford was acquired October 2, 1972 from J. B. Malone. It was located at 315 
North Main Street downtown. It moved to the present location on 431 South July 6, 1976. 
Jimmy Alexander was president, Leon J. Alexander was vice-president, and Jackie Alexander was 
secretary-treasurer. Jimmy sold to the other partners in 1983 and Jackie Alexander became 
president; Leon Alexander vice-president, and Jackie S. Pullen, secretary-treasurer. 

Jeff Richards Enterprises and Richards Motors and Towing started in 1977. In 1989 the 
company bought a location at 2807 Highway 431 in Boaz. The business was incorporated in 
1993. The business sells wholesale and retail, rents cars, offers 24-hour towing service, and rents 
Ryder moving trucks. 

Alexander Dodge was added to the dealership in 1988, located in Albertville. Tommy 
Alexander managed the Dodge operation. 

In 1992 Leon Alexander died and ownership changed. Jackie Alexander remained presi- 
dent; Tommy G. Alexander was vice-president, and Jackie S. Pullen secretary-treasurer. 
Approximately 100 vehicles per week are sold wholesale through local auction. Alexander 
Imports opened in 1995 in the old SouthTrust Bank branch on 431. 

Kilpatrick Chevrolet, Toyota, Budget Car Sales. In 1979 Gary Kilpatrick purchased 
Horace Kilpatrick’s stock in Kilpatrick Chevrolet, Inc. He became corporate president; Loretta 
L. Kilpatrick was secretary-treasurer, and James A. Ledbetter was vice-president. In 1984 the 
used car lot was added north of the Chevrolet building. In 1989 land was leased and a Toyota 
dealership was added. Budget Car Sales was added in December 1993. In 1994 the business 
sold about 375 cars and trucks per month. One of the truck lines was Kodiak Big Trucks. The 
total number of employees was 67. 

Dealers Auto Exchange of Sand Mountain was organized in March 1988 by Jimmy 
Alexander, Bob Scofield, and Gerald Jeffrey. The business operated in the old Sand Mountain 
Auto Auction, which had been sold to Auto Dealers Exchange of Indianapolis. That company 
moved the business to Birmingham, and Boaz auto businesses needed an auction. In July 1988 
Marjorie Gilbreath Cherry rejoined the auction partnership. In 1990 Bob Scofield bought out 
Jimmy Alexander and Gerald Jeffrey sold his interest to Gary Kilpatrick, H. J. Whorton Jr. and 
Marjorie Cherry. In 1993 Cherry and Kilpatrick transferred their interest to Jackie Alexander 
and H. J. Whorton Jr. The auto auction business was still an essential piece of the Boaz auto 
industry. 


“The goose hangs high in Boaz.” 
Old Sand Mountain Phrase 
Describing Business Prosperity 
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Boaz Cotton Oil Mill was organized in 1902 with W. E. Snead as president. It found a use for cotton 
seed, pressing out the oil, which had domestic uses, and converting the crushed hulls for cattle feed 
and fertilizer. The building stood where the Boaz Spinning Mills later stood, on the north side of the 
first block of East Mill Avenue. John Hyde is the young boy in the coat with lapels, leading the cow. 


The horse and buggy was 
the conventional means of 
transport in the early twen- 
tieth century. 

Waiting to head home is O. 
A. Mashburn (1866-1937). 
He owned and operated a 
grist mill and a 

blacksmith shop which was 
located on the site of 
Hammer’s in the downtown 
mall. He and his 

wife Alice had 13 children. 
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The stave and shingle mill of 
D. G. Beaty was one of the 
early businesses in Boaz. In 
the early days, all power was 
generated by streams or by 
horse power. By World War 
| the plant had converted to 
steam power. 


After the market for staves dried 
up, D. G. Beaty concentrated on 
shingle and lumber for construc- 
tion. His mill was located on 
East Mann Avenue where Piggly- 
Wiggly was later situated. 

He eventually handled all build- 
ing supplies from a building 
across Mann Avenue. 


Dolph Gaines Beaty began his business in 1919 
and sold it in 1963. His office force included 
Riley Wells, D. G. Beaty, and his wife Janie S. 
Beaty. 
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Blue Goose Gin and Warehouse was located 
just west of the railroad tracks, north of Line 
Avenue. Processing cotton dominated the 
economy of Boaz for its first fifty years. At its 
peak in the 1950s, the greater Boaz area 
supported 50 gins. The cotton economy was 
destroyed by the boll weevil, synthetic fab- 
rics, and perennially low prices for cotton. 
The Blue Goose was demolished during 
urban renewal in the 1960s. 
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The D. G. Beaty Mill constructed the large 
building housing its building supplies busi- 
ness on the south side of East Mann where 
Adams Antiques was later located. 


Denson Syrup Mill. Sorghum cane 
grew particularly well on Sand 
Mountain, and it became a 
valuable cash crop when convert- 
ed to rich, thick, dark sorghum 
syrup. The cane stalks were 
crushed, and the thin sweet juice 
was twice boiled to achieve the 
proper consistency. Pictures are 
Andrea Floyd, S. D. Denson, 
unknown child, unknown adult 
chewing a piece of cane, and 
Alton Floyd. 
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Boaz Mill. In 1925 E. F. Whitman opened the 
Ernestine Mill. In subsequent years it went 
through various name changes, and was known 
for a long while as Boaz Spinning Company. 
Today it is known as Boaz Carpet Yarns. The 
plant was long housed in the original building, 
constructed in 1925. Notice the municipal water 
tank to the right of the building. 


Boaz Ice Company. Begun in 1925 by 
Whitman, the ice company was located next 
to his Ernestine Mill. The railroad station 
can barely be seen to the left of the old ice 
house building. Note the old municipal 
water tank at the right side of the picture. 


Employees of Boaz Spinning Mill. In the 
top picture, with the day shift workers, 
standing in the doorway is Claud M. Elrod, 
later owner of the mill. In the lower pic- 
ture is the night shift. Both pictures were 
taken in 1931. 
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Looking East on 
Mann from Main 
Street. Undated, 
but probably in the 
1950s. The build- 
ings are ware- 
houses. 


Nehi Bottling Company. The first 
bottling plant bottled Chero Cola, 
but in 1927 it was merged 

with Nehi, which also bottled Royal 
Crown Cola. At that time the 
Harvey Moon family took over the 
plant which was located on East 
Mill. After the bottling plant was 
closed, it was used, as seen here, 
for the storage of burial vaults. 


The Dr Pepper 
Bottling Plant. J. D. 
Pruett obtained the 

: Dr Pepper franchise 
in 1933 and 
constructed this 
plant on North Main 
Street. The plant 
was sold in 1977 to 
Buffalo Rock and 
later closed. 
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Creel Brothers. Joseph Creel opened 
a general merchandise store in 1901, 
and in 1918 took into partnership his 
two sons, Elijah Howard Creel and 
George W. Creel. They were located 
for three decades at the southeast cor- 
ner of West Mill and Broad Street. 
Note the long, narrow building, with 
merchandise behind the counters. 
Also observe the exposed electric 
wires along the ceiling. Joseph Creel 
is second from left; G. W. Creel fifth 
from left; and Howard Creel eighth 
from left. The woman clerk at the 
extreme right is Mrs. Maggie Young. 


Skyline Manufacturing Company. 
Organized in 1945 by C. M. Elrod and 
M. O. Brock, the company manufac- 
tured chenille products. The plant was 
located on East Mill Avenue between 
the railroad track and Lackey Street. 
The automobile about to cross the rail- 
road tracks is a 1956 Oldsmobile. 


H. D. Lee clothing plant. In 1951 
Lee established a plant in the old 
Boaz Spinning Mill property. 

It was not long before it was the 
town’s leading employer. In 1981 
it moved to a larger plant in the 
Industrial Park. Its original build- 
ing became the first outlet mall. 
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Industrial Park. In 1954 the city council 
established the Industrial Park and occupy land in the new Industrial Park. They opened 


began to lure new industry to Boaz. the shop in 1974 and have since been renamed in keep- 
ing with the product which they make, Wagner Brake. 


Harold O. Chitwood, Boaz native, is CEO of 
Atlanta-based Gold Kist Incorporated. The 
Boaz poultry processing plant in Industrial 
Park was opened in 1957. Chitwood was first 
plant manager in Boaz. Gold Kist is Marshall 
County’s largest employer. 


er TT 


Johnny McKone, a principal stockholder 
of Chandeleur Homes, holds a photo 
showing three plants for manufacture of 
housing. The plants in 1998 employed 
540 persons who built 33 mobile homes 
per day. Annual business volume is $125 
million. McKone is general manager. 
Plants were sold to Champion Enterprises 
in mid 1990s. 
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J. H. Hyde Store. In 1920 Hyde 
entered the clothing business on 
West Mill Avenue, midway 
between Main and Broad. It was 
closed in 1931 following a serious 
fire. Buildings in this block 

were particularly narrow and deep. 


BR 
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S. M. Arrington and Son Store. Opened 
about 1930 far out on East Mann Avenue as 
a general merchandise store, or really an 
unpainted country store. Mother Evie ran the 
store, and son Millard made it more of a gro- 
cery store. Visitors recalled the strong smell 
of freshly ground coffee and the sound of 
squeaking floor boards. Closed about 1951. 


Bill’s Bargain Store. Bill 
Amberson operated a clothing 
store on West Mill Avenue 
around 1950. Amberson is pic- 
tured second from left. Note 
casual dress of clerks and the 
tall stacks of men’s hat boxes 
against the right wall. More 
merchandise is on counters. 
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Southern Hardware. Opened by Luther 
Lee Moore in 1945 on South Main Street 
in building owned by T.A. Snellgrove. 
Pictured are several customers as well as 
clerks. Several stores by this name have 
been operated in Boaz. 


Ida Snellgrove was one of the 
early business women in 
Boaz. Her millinery (hats) 
business was located in the 
store operated by her hus- 
band, James G. Snellgrove. 
Dolly Johnson also operated 
a nearby millinery store. The 
two ladies traveled together 
on buying trips to Atlanta. 


Alberta Noel was an early female pharmacist, the sister of Dr. W. L. Noel. 
She was called Bertie by the family. The Noels established and owned 
Noel Drug Store which had a commanding presence at the busy inter- 
section of Main Street and Mill Avenue until urban renewal. She owned 
the store 1912 to 1926. 


Noel Drugs. The drug store passed 
through many hands in the eight 
decades of its existence but for most of 
it was located on the northwest corner 
of Mill and Main. Taken in the 1950s, 
this photograph shows Alabama 205 
dominating Main Street. The third door 
from the corner is the National Bank of 
Boaz, the former Farmers and 
Merchants Bank 
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Boaz Jewelry. There have been several stores under 
eo varying ownership by this name. This 1946 photograph 
aed | shows half-owner Grady Garrard in the Main Street 
store which also sold musical instruments. 


Nerine’s Dress Shop. Owned by Nerine Brock, this 
ladies clothing store was one of the earliest to have 
bright, cheerful, and inviting lighting. It was located 
next door to the National Bank of Boaz on Main 
Street in the 1950s and 1960s. 


Stinson Jewelry Store. J. Clyde Stinson moved to 
Boaz about 1945 and opened a jewelry store soon 
thereafter. This 1948 photograph shows his Main 
Street store. He was a trained watch repairman. He 
opened a music store next door, which he later sold. 
He remained downtown until the mall was developed 
and chose then to retire. 


Ernest Buffington “Bunk” and Willouise Jenkins. 
Jenkins became a partner and later sole owner of Young 
Supply Company. Willouise was a vice president at 
Sand Mountain Bank when the building on Broad Street 
(which later became the city hall) was opened. The pic- 
ture was taken then. The bank was later acquired by 
SouthTrust, and she subsequently worked for Peoples 
Independent Bank. 
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V. J. Elmore 5 cent-10 cents and $1.00 
Store. Located in the old Dixie Hotel 
building at the northeast corner of Main 
Street and Mill Avenue, this was an 
Alabama-owned chain. It survived 
urban renewal into the early 1970s. 


Ruth Copeland 
and Mary Henry, 
employees at V. 
J. Elmore, show 
off small wheel 
barrows in1945. 


Clerks in 1950 at V. J. Elmore. Front 
row, left to right: Anita Hamilton and 
Jessie Starnes. Back row: Vernelle 
Standfield, Vonda Battles, and Johnie 
Mae Miller. 


Redford 5 & 10. A succession of “five and 
dime” stores occupied this southeast corner of 
Mill and Main during the 1950s and 1960s. 
Beyond it were the Western Auto, Sand 
Mountain Bank, Dobsons, and Southern 
Hardware. 
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Fiquett Funeral Home. C. E. Fiquett bought the 
funeral home from Drinkard, for whom he had 
been working and operated it between 1949 and 
1954. The family lived in this house. Fiquett was 
mayor 1952-1956. 


Hartline Family in 1966. Left to right: O. J. Hartline, 
Annie Evans Hartline, Mary Ellen Tidmore, Marie 
Amos, Rayford O. Hartline, Audie Hodgens, James B. 
Hartline, Ruth Dukes, and Doil M. Hartline. In 1941 J. 
O. Hartline moved to Boaz and became a radio 
repairman with Mastin’s. Ray Hartline has a TV repair 
shop on West Mill Avenue, and Doil on East Mill. 


McKinney Barber Shop. The oldest barber shop in Boaz, located on West Mill Avenue. Left photo: Owen 
Phillips rode his horse into town in 1950s, would have hitched him to parking meter if he had needed a 
haircut. In right photo: standing Beumon Owens and Billy Ray McKinney; seated Johnnie McKinney, bar- 
bering in Boaz 35 years at the time of the centennial. 
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Southeast corner of Mill Avenue and Lackey 
Street, looking east. Abbie’s Auto Parts, the 
white building on the corner, used to be 
Roden’s grocery. The building with the RC 
Cola sign was the Nehi Bottling plant. In the 
distance can be seen Adams Lumber 


Boaz BusINESs 


Piggly Wiggly. Opened 1958, this store on East Mill 
Avenue remained, at the time of the centennial, as 
the principal chain grocery in Boaz. 


Staff of Roberts and 
Weathers in 1950s. Shown 
left to right: Curley Mann, O. 
A. Hunt, Alton Glassco, Clyde £ 
Fox, Howard Williams, and ' 
Macon Roberts. Weathers 
warehouse in the background 


Company, where Adams Antiques is located. 


Boaz Flowers was the first florist. Shown in this 1965 
photograph are Amber Wells with owner Ethel Bales. 
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Dick Bynum was the sign painter of Boaz. 
This is a sample of his work, showing busi- 
nesses in 1933. 


APPRECIATE 


Weighing’ Cotton a=" 


THOMAS MOTEL 
U.S. 241, Boaz, Alabama 


Thomas Motel. US 241 became Alabama 205. 
Established in 1952 as the first motel in Boaz by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dures Thomas. This postcard view 
shows the restaurant in the inset. 


San-Ann Gasoline Station. A chain of discount 
gasoline stations across Alabama was created by 
H. K. “Peck” Scott. They also sold Boaz eggs. 
This station was at the extreme north end of the 
first block of North Main Street, where the railroad 
track crosses Main and Mann. 


Amberson’s. Phillip and Hughes Amberson stand in 
the parking lot at the west entrance to the store. After 
the outlet malls were opened, the city council provid- 
ed free tram service around the shopping areas, 
including the downtown mall. Amberson’s was estab- 
lished in 1939, making it the oldest business in contin- 
uous ownership by one family. 
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Sand Mountain Bank about 1960. Employees. 
left to right, are seated: Helen Alexander 
Mathews, Eugene Buffington, Linda Alexander 
Brown, William Gilliland Malone, Shellie 
Reagan, Shirley Johnson, Anita Langley, 
Frank Hales; standing: Patricia Dobbins, Larry 
Stanfield, Joyce Chandler, Stanley Rickles, 
Betty McCormick, Kenneth Houston, Mary 
Brothers, Juanita Brock, Mackie Gore, 
Kathrine Martin, Mildred Holman, Leamon 
Perry, Rebecca Moore Lancaster, and Curtis 
Edward Snead. 


Boaz Business 


Sand Mountain Bank was chartered in 1934. It 
grew out of the Boaz Bank, chartered in 1908 with 
William E. Snead as president. After it went bank- 
rupt in the depression, it was reorganized as Sand 
Mountain Bank with C. M. Elrod as president. 
Shown are Carl Porter, Shellie Reagan, Frank 
Hales, Zadie Amberson, Mackie Kelly Gore, and 
Juanita Nelson Dodd. 


Directors of Sand Mountain Bank, 1981. 
Standing, back row: Jimmy Murphree, 
H.K. “Peck” Scott, Frank Mastin Jr., 
Raymond Quarles, Robert Vann, Macon 
Roberts, Tom Wheeler, Bunk Jenkins. 
Seated, front row: R.A. Gordon, Carl 
Porter, Shellie Reagan, Curtis Edward 
Snead, George W. Cox, Claude M. Elrod. 
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SouthTrust Bank of Alabama—Boaz. 
Employees in August 1997. Sand 
Mountain Bank went through several 
name changes and changes in ownership, 
emerging in 1981 as SouthTrust Bank. 
The picture was taken at the building on 
Billy B. Dyar Boulevard, occupied in 1994. 
Shown on first row are Melanie 
Higginbotham, Judy Berry, Mary Wrenn, 
Renee Horsley, Lisa Ojckett, Doris 
Lankford, Renee Terrell, Tina 
Hollingsworth, Brenda Ingram, Amanda 
Allen; standing: Jeff Adams, Bennie 
Jordan, Tammy Freeman, Stephanie 
Reed, Terry King, Kelly Jones, Peter John |. 
Lambert, Gene Lambert, Sherry Schott, 
Diane Ewing. 


Peoples Independent Bank. The bank was chartered 
in 1988 with V. J. Garmon president. It is housed in 
new offices on Billy B. Dyar Boulevard. Employees 

|] shown in photograph; front row: Charles Cook, Gail 

} Hunt, Jack Hancock, Jan McMurray, Evora Holliday, 
Peggy Crawford, Royce Ogle (president), Tina 

| Simpson, Jeanne’ Johnson, Geoffrey Freeman, Cindy 
Hanrahan; back row: Deanna Rogers, Cheryl Hall, 
Mischa Partridge, Kristie Lightsey. 


Employees, First Bank of Boaz, Ninetieth 
Anniversary, March 1996. Front row, left to 
right: Rovine Thrasher, Debbie Beaty, Ricky 
Ray (President), Jeannine King, Becky 
Greer. Second row: Teresa Knott, Benita 
Rohlfs, Michelle Davis, Ann Seay, Dot 
Barkley, Melba Saye, Lenise Frasier, Denise 
Carroll, Brenda Staton, Bobbie Wright, 
Suzanne Tate, Janet Odell, Denise 
Putman,Rhonda Watson, Lois Mitchell. 
Third row: Sheila Gary, Joan Stanfield, 
Norma Chandler,Neal Terrell, Jan Brooks, 
Harold Snider, Marylyn Johnson, Pam Voss, 
Joe Wooten, Paul Fields. Not pictured: 
Virginia Allen. 
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Automobiles in front of Rigsby Cafe. Boaz 
had automobiles as early as 1911 or 1912. 
After that, they multiplied rapidly. There is 
no indication of the occasion for the gather- 
ing of five automobiles, a horse, and about 
75 men and boys, and no women or girls. A 
guess would be about 1920. 


Van Waldrop Ford Motor Company. Second 
from left is W. R.”Bill” Amos. This was serv- 
ice area about 1930-1931. 


Cox Motor Company sold Chevrolets. 
Salesroom was located on the east side of 
North Main Street north of Thomas Avenue. 
George W. Cox acquired the dealership in 
1936 and sold it to son George E. Cox ten 
years later. 


| SRE 


wk 


New Car Show Day at Cox Chevrolet. Pictured 
in foreground from left: L.F. Corley, Clare Corley, 
George E. Cox, Vivian Cox (tall, black dress), 
Gratis Blalock, Arthur Aldridge (inside car), 
Lorene Kilpatrick (by window), and Elizabeth 
Cole (head on fender). Either 1948 or 1950. 
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Bill B. Gilbreath began reconditioning cars in 
1946, later got into the used car business. 
Later became the Plymouth dealer. In 1957 
he and Sam Bruce established the Sand 
Mountain Auto Auction, open to all at first, 


but later restricted to dealers. 


Bill Gilbreath Motors was located on North 
Main between Cox Motor Company and 
Jack Oliver Ford. 


Boaz BUSINESS 


Alexander Brothers. The Alexander family has 
been in the forefront of the automobile business. 
Johnnie B. Alexander began handling recondi- 
tioned cars in 1945. The family has agencies for 
Ford, Chrysler, and Plymouth. Seated: Cotton 
and Jimmy; standing: Leon “Jackie,” Winfred, and 
Otris. Taken at Alexander home about 1950. 


¢ SAND MOUNTAIN AUTO AUCTION | 


Sand Mountain Auto Auction. Opened in 1957 by Bill 
Gilbreath and Sam Bruce, located off US 431, behind Pet 
Milk Company. Two years later moved to the highway. 
When Bill died in 1966, wife Marjorie took over and expand- 
ed the operation. By 1985 they were selling 600-800 cars 
per week. She sold out to Auto Dealers Exchange of 
Indianapolis in 1986. 
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Faucett Motors. Billy Faucett began his career in 
cars by driving cars for Auto Auction. He then began 
driving cars from Chicago and selling them locally. 
He went into business for himself in 1970 and incor- 
porated in 1987. His wholesale used car business 
had been located on US 431, as shown here, for 20 
years in Boaz’s centennial year. Pictured are Fred 
Davis, Oscar Sims, Billy Faucett, Jamie Faucett, B. J. 
Faucett, Jr., and Deanna Alexander. Billy Faucett 
served on the city council in the centennial year, 
when Charles W. Smith was mayor. 
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Car Dealers’ Breakfast, 1957. Those 
being honored were the men who start- 
ed dealing in used cars. Left to right: 
Earl Hayes, Coy Wells, C. W. Cofield, 

= Auther Martin, Bill Gilbreath, Woodrow 

|] Wells, Ollie M. Hayes, J. B. Holsonback, 
and H. V. Holsonback. 


Marshall County Independent Automobile Dealers 
Association, officers and directors, 1990. At the 
annual Christmas banquet, Wayne White was hon- 
ored as the “Quality Dealer” of the year. Seated: 
Tracy Honea, Billy Ray Colvin, Wayne White (with 
plaque), Marjorie Cherry, Hual Williams, Phillip 
Galloway; standing: Ernest T. Holsonback, Billy 
Thrash, Roger Lowery, Danny Thrash, Jimmy 
Alexander, William Mitchell. 


Fawcett Moturs 
OF BOAZ INC. 


CHAPTER 14 


Ollie M. Hayes began buying, reconditioning, and selling Model- 
T Fords in the 1920s. Later they learned that in Chicago used 
cars were good buys. After World War II he purchased the first 
used car dealer license in Marshall County and opened Hayes 
Used Cars. He has been called the grandfather of the used car 
business on Sand Mountain because he was responsible for 
training and encouraging so many others who also succeeded in 
the business. 
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L. P. “Pete” Thomas at car lot. Thomas began buying and 
selling used cars one at a time, then opened a used car 
lot where the Boaz Gas Board was located in the 1990s, 
at which he could keep only four cars at a time. Coy 
Wells later bought him out, and he began working with 
Wells in bringing cars in from Chicago. 


Kilpatrick barn on McVille Road. 
Typical of the clean-up shops on 
Sand Mountain was this drafty, 1900 
barn in which Veston Kilpatrick 
began cleaning up cars in 1945. It 
remained in use until 1972. The 
business, Kilpatrick Motors, with five 
helpers prepares 25 to 50 cars a 
week. 


CHAPTER 14 


Sand Mountain Auto Auction trans- 
porter. While Marjorie Gilbreath owned 
and managed Auto Auction, business 
became so extensive that she secured 
a car transport to bring in the cars. 
Some of the repair yards were also 
using similar vehicles. In 1984, proba- 
bly the peak year for the used car busi- 
ness, Boaz issued 423 business licens- 
es to people in the reconditioning busi- 
ness. 


FACTORY 
OUTLET 
————— 


Boaz BusINEss 


C. W. Cofield and Charlsie Kilpatrick Cofield are among the pio- 
neers in the used car business. He began in 1937 bringing in 
cars from Chicago and other northern cities. He has been 
called the father of the auto auction, which he began in 1953. 
He moved the auction to Birmingham in 1957, retired about 
1960 in poor health, and died in 1975. 


VF Factory Outlet. “This is where it all began.” 
When H. D. Lee moved out of downtown, Vanity 
Fair (Lee’s parent company) converted the old 
plant into the first outlet mall, which opened 

in 1982. Note that the entrance is open in this 
early photo. 
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Groundbreaking for the West Point Pepperell store in E op THIS Location - 
Boaz Outlet Mall. Third from left is Governor Guy A eee 
Hunt, whose office provided the picture. Mayor Billy B. {7 es 
Dyar is fifth from left. Work at Boaz Outlet Mall began 
in 1984 and proceeded over several years. It is the 


largest of some half dozen outlet malls in Boaz. 


Wilder’s. This was a very short lived business in the 
1930s. The store was on the west side of Main Street, not 
far north of Mill Avenue. Shown in the picture are 
Johnnye Thomas, Ida Johnson, Mr. Wilder, and Ada King 
Haynes. It stocked housekeeping supplies and some 
toys. Note the simple Christmas decorations. 


Floyd Tate Motor Co. Christmas party, 1956, in 
the Tate business building. On floor, left to 
right: Bob Bain, Jack Tate, Jill Tate, Donna 
Niles Finke, Sandra Niles, Fred Bain. Seated: 
Jo Tate, unidentified, Ruth Daniel Walker, 
Suzanne Tate holding Bobby Tate, Lillie Daniel 
Hammack, Mona Fricks, Virginia Niles, Bessie 
Peek, Virginia Bain, Nina Ray Peek. 

Standing: Erskine Niles, Spurgeon Fricks hold- 
ing unidentified child, Ronnie Johnson, uniden- 
tified, BobTate, Betty Young, Braxton Young 
holding daughter, Floyd Tate, Earl Bain, 
unidentified, Bill Peek, John Ray Daniel. 


Just-Rite Beauty Salon, 1952, showing Faye Kelley, 
stylist, and Opal Milwee Powell, owner. She was a 
native of Boaz who returned to make a living in 1951, 
when her husband was disabled in an accident. She 
bought the Just-Rite salon from Ethel Johnson. Shop 
was in the H. O. Sparks Building on Main Street. 

Mrs. Kelley was the first employee. 


Chapter 15 
BIGGER BOAZ 


Sketches of Neighboring Churches, Communities, and Schools 


Boaz said to Ruth, “Listen carefully, my daughter. Do not go to 
glean in another field, but stay here.” 
Ruth 2:8. 


Boaz has always been bigger than itself. The local newspaper in the 1920s made the 
claim that “Boaz is the biggest little city of its size in the world.” The truth in that statement 
can be found by digging around the roots of Boaz family trees. They grow far out into the 
countryside. The central incorporated city of Boaz is the hub of a wheel that rolls through four 
counties. Within its ten-mile circle have been 30 to 40 villages, some almost forgotten, many 
invisible today, while Boaz city has grown more visible. A few of these villages have become 
incorporated towns themselves. Yet Boaz continues as their economic and social capital. One 
such village, now forgotten, was reportedly called “Tain’t Much.” It was located northeast of 
Boaz on the east side of Highway 431. 

Most surrounding communities are older than Boaz. Each began as a cluster of farms 
claimed and cleared by migrating kin or friends. The communities were defined by trails and 
creeks and bluffs which kept the settlers close to home. 

Once settlers had cleared a means of survival, their first united effort was to build a 
church. More than 40 churches dappled across the nearby countryside. Cemeteries usually 
nestled nearby. Although some congregations have remained small in membership numbers, 
most survived and have continued to attract loyalty even from people who have moved else- 
where. 

As trails widened into beaten roads that led to settlement churches, entrepreneurs built a 
sprinkling of stores, mills, and cotton gins in each cluster. Finally, they organized schools in 
or near the churches. 

Some settlements shared the name of their churches which came from the Bible—such 
as Mount Hebron, Beulah, Bethsaida, Mount Zion, Sardis, and Boaz itself. Other church- 
community names originated from physical characteristics, such as Red Apple, Clear Creek, 
Pine Grove, Center Point, Mountainboro, and Pleasant Hill. Other spots took the name of a 
dominant citizen, such as Niles, Blessing, and Whitesboro. 

One of those early villages was originally known in antiquity as Sparkstown, which was 
more or less in the center of old downtown Boaz, where a pedestrian mall ran through the for- 
mer Main Street in the 1990s. Several households of Sparkses together owned more than a 
thousand acres of territory in the 1870s. In the second generation of Sparks occupancy, Billy 
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Sparks declared he would build a town where the railroad was to cut through his property. He 
started building the town even before the first locomotive chugged through. 

Stores, Methodist circuit riders, a schoolteacher, and a post office turned Sparkstown into 
a big village. It came to have the Biblical name of Boaz. When Boaz finally got its train depot 
in 1892, it became a beacon to other settlements. 

As the twentieth century dawned, all trails in the area had found their way to Boaz. At 
first, the roads funneled immigrants from the farmlands into Boaz, and the city’s resident popu- 
lation grew rapidly. Boaz channeled services back out to the farm villages. At the end of the 
century, Boaz was supplying water, electricity, protective services, a market, and jobs to the 
countryside. 

A major centralizing force was the postal service, which began service in Boaz in 1887. 
The following nearby post offices and postmasters were already functioning around it: Fowler, 
with J. B. Fowler; Friendship, with C. Scott; Lot, with J. A. Miller; Marshall, with J. J. Patterson; 
Red Apple (which served the area of future Boaz), with J. Morton; Bartlett, with William 
Bartlett. Within a very few years, postal service for all these, and also each of the postmasters 
with his main business, had been absorbed by Boaz. Before the 1920s, these post offices were 
forgotten. People in Marshall, Blount, Etowah, and DeKalb Counties were getting mail with a 
Boaz address. Boaz post office ran eight rural routes serving more than 1,200 families. It was 
the biggest post office in north Alabama. 

By the 1950s, Boaz rural routes covered 400 miles of mostly unpaved roads. With 2,000 
rural mailboxes, Boaz was considered the second-largest Rural Free Delivery hub in the United 
States. The rural mail carrier who drove out from Boaz was the hero who delivered a form of 
citification to the countryside. Mail delivery required better roads. The better the roads, the 
stronger the central city became. In the 1960s, roads were adequate to bring schoolchildren 
into town daily. Many village schoolhouses were dismantled. 

Within two generations, all commerce and most education had shifted into Boaz. In 
1910-1911, the only villages in the area worthy of listing in the state directory of businesses were 
Boaz, Horton, Whitesville, and Mountainboro. And their stores soon dwindled. 

Only the old churches and cemeteries remained to remind the young of a bygone life in 
places like Red Apple and Aurora and Mount Vernon. At the time of the 1997 Boaz centenni- 
al, some suburban places such as Needmore, Niles, Fenton, Frog Pond, and Midway were 
remembered only by the oldest oldtimers. The location of spots such as Lot, Marshall, Peters, 
and Spain were all but forgotten. Place names such as Smith’s Institute and Double Bridges 
were used, but their origins were forgotten. 

Newspapers, radio, and later cable television also helped make Boaz a communications 
hub. In the early 1990s, the First Baptist Church of Boaz was mindful that its congregants were 
tuning in and driving in from more than 25 miles away. 

Boaz was a trade town from its earliest days. Buyers and sellers beat paths into town. 
All major farm-to-market roads were paved by the 1960s, and these paved the way for Boaz to 
become the region’s shopping center. The retail outlet craze of the 1980s made Boaz a daily 
shopping hub for a 60-mile radius. A survey of license plates in outlet parking lots revealed 
shoppers from across the nation, but primarily from within 75 miles. 
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And Boaz became an employment center. Whereas Boaz had begun exporting workers 
to industries in Gadsden in the 1930s, and to Huntsville in the 1950s, Boaz was importing 
workers from those places in the 1980s. Fifteen percent more people were employed in Boaz 
than lived in Boaz in the 1990s. 


The following survey of “suburban Boaz” attempts to preserve some of the vanishing 
memories of once-vital villages and schools. Skeletal history of churches is included, if records 
were available. This survey attempts to cover a crescent shaped area approximately 10 miles in 
radius. It takes in most of the Boaz postal delivery area, plus parts of Crossville and Albertville 
that traditionally were oriented toward Boaz. It was difficult to decide not to include other 
communities such as Carlisle, McVille, Martling, Nixon’s Chapel, High Point, and numerous 
other villages that have played a role at times in the development of Boaz. 


Southwest of Boaz 


AURORA 

The most-used migration route from Georgia onto the south Sand Mountain plateau 
came from the southwest, where the easiest ascent through mountain gaps could be found. 
Before flocking to the top of Sand Mountain (which was not noted on maps until the mid- 
1870s), immigrants first established Aurora, the earliest village along the way. Aurora was in an 
area often remembered by Boaz settlers as “the Cove,” or Bristow’s Cove, in the Wills Valley of 
Etowah County. Aurora had a post office from 1837. It was run by William G. Jordan, who 
operated the lodging place on the old trail cut by General Andrew Jackson troops in 1813. 
Jordan was in the area prior to 1830. In 1883 J. D. McCleskey was postmaster, and his volume 
of business was exceeded in the area only by Gadsden, Attalla, and Guntersville. McCleskey was 
soon to move up the mountain to pioneer in Boaz. 

In Aurora, Boaz founder William “Billy” Sparks had a farm in 1860. Farms in the 
Aurora area provided a base of material resources which funded later generations of successful 
Boaz entrepreneurs—such as the McCleskeys, Mortons, Sneads, Buffingtons. But by the twen- 
tieth century, the population had moved on up the mountain, leaving large farm lands in the 
hands of a few major owners. With a small and migrating population, Aurora community 
apparently had no churches of its own for many years. 

A Bristoe’s Creek Baptist Church was in Aurora from 1874 until the mid-1880s. It 
reported to the Warrior River Baptist Association. Then it was apparently renamed or reorgan- 
ized in 1886 as a short-lived Bethlehem Baptist Church at Aurora. The Church re- appeared as 
a member of the Etowah Baptist Association in 1898 as Bristow Baptist Church. In 1949 the 
name was changed to Aurora Baptist Church. The membership of the these congregations was 
never large—fewer than 25 in most years. In 1997 the pastor was Waylon Thrasher. 

The Lebanon Methodist Church was rebuilt in 1948 as the Buffington Memorial 
Methodist Church. The new building honored E.W. Buffington, Sr., father of the Boaz banker 
who was a major landlord in the area. Though the building guarded the Aurora Cemetery, the. °~ 
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church was inactive by the 1990s. 

In the early 1850s settlers made their way to the top of the bluff, traveling up Jordan’s 
Gap. The Jackson Trail intersected with a primary stagecoach road running to Morgan County, 
the Summerville Road. Along this road a string of settlements popped up. 

By 1892 the following settlements on Sand Mountain were noted on maps of this area: 
Red Apple, Bartlett, Friendship, Boen. In 1896 the settlements of Whitesville and Galliton had 
been added. Within 20 years Centerpoint had replaced Galliton as a site along the Summerville 
route. Mount Hebron was an important settlement at the confluence of Clear Creek and the 
Warrior River. 

In this populous southwest zone of greater Boaz, two election districts were established. 
Red Apple Beat surrounded the Red Apple post office and also included Boaz town. Not until 
1945 did the name Boaz supercede Red Apple as the name of the election beat. The Friendship 
beat included the countryside farther west. 

As one of the main feeder areas for Boaz, the southwestern district of Marshall County 
received much attention from the Boaz business community. In 1950 a Rural Improvement and 
Development program was instituted by the county agent and the home demonstration agent. 
Boaz supported this program enthusiastically. When the Chamber of Commerce was organ- 
ized, its Rural Development Committee was very active in encouraging community clubs south- 
west of the city. Bankers and business leaders were eager to stimulate the rural economy and 
improve quality of life. Among the leaders of this program were Frank Hales, Bill Amberson, 
and Luther Moore. 


NEW UNION COMMUNITY 

Four miles southwest of Boaz city limits that extend into Etowah County is the commu- 
nity known as New Union. Like the New Home and Friendship communities in Marshall 
County, New Union is perched on the bluff of Sand Mountain. Highway 179 brings traffic to 
the area. Down the mountain, across the Jordan Gap, is the valley community of Aurora. 

Among New Union settlers were the William G. Jordan family, operators of the Jordan 
Inn and early Aurora postmaster. Other settlers were Fowlers who were identified with Mount 
Hebron. 

Today the area near the Jordan Inn site is known as New Union (shown as Union on 
some maps). At the turn of the century it was served by two stores that were remembered in 
the 1990s. Mrs. Fanny Fowler had a store around 1920. Jess Rowan operated one later. 

The Union community had an active community club in the 1960s. They maintained a 
club house which was built in part by proceeds from growing sorghum cane and making syrup. 
In the 1990s a volunteer fire department was organized for the community. 


New Union Churches 

The area takes its name from early churches. Like those directly in the Aurora cross- 
roads, they have not been old, enduring, or strong. Apparently the first was a Baptist congrega- 
tion which dissolved. A Methodist church was organized in 1909. This may have been the 
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church known as Walls Chapel by 1909. _Its site was on highway 179 where Mrs. Bill Fowler 
lived in 1996. The church building burned. The New Union Congregational Methodist 
Church was built on the present site in 1958. Lonnie Decker was pastor of this church 1910- 
1917. J. N. Spears was pastor in 1958. 

The Walls Chapel Church of God began in a school building. 


RED APPLE 

Red Apple, at the intersection of Jackson’s Trail and Summerville Road, was established 
by Guy A. Dulin, who settled the area before 1860. In fact, there were Dulins in the area, using 
Aurora for their post office, before 1850. Guy Dulin ran a stopping point along the Cox 
Turnpike Road. Dulin’s place, just across Clear Creek entering Marshall County, was the only 
lodge for people and animals between “Cox’s Old Stand” at the road’s mid-point on the moun- 
tain and Jordan’s Inn at the gap of the mountain edge. Dulin was a justice of the peace who 
performed weddings and helped citizens with legal matters. Dulin’s rest stop appeared on 
maps as late as 1911. 

At that intersection of Cox and Summerville roads, William M. Morton had purchased 
more than 200 acres for 12.5 cents per acre in 1855. He resold this land to the Dulin family in 
1856 for $1.75 per acre. The Dulins were moving in from Georgia. John Dulin developed an 
orchard producing luscious red apples which soon gave the place its permanent name. 

Between 1870 and 1903, except for brief periods in 1871-1873 and in 1884-1885, Red 
Apple had its own post office that covered the area where Boaz would sprout. The first post- 
master was John Windsor. His successors included John C. Dulin, David McCleskey, William 
G. Paris, Joel Morton, J. T. Mosely, Thomas Balenger, John Campbell, and Francis Campbell. 
Several of these later became prominent Boaz leaders. The mail came to Red Apple three times 
a week in 1887. 

Red Apple also had a general store andaschool. In 1893 the Rev. G. M. Hurst taught 
between 60 and 75 students in a “literary school” at Red Apple. In 1896 the school was known 
as Butler’s, and its schoolhouse was reported burned in 1896. 

According to George Will Creel, whose father lived in Red Apple, that village was bigger 
than Boaz and Albertville together. He was born there in 1883, visited Boaz in 1888, and 
moved to Boaz in 1904, buying 11 acres next to the First Baptist cemetery. Creel recalled that 
his father’s Red Apple farm was 2.5 miles away from what became downtown Boaz, and later 
was incorporated into the Boaz city limits. But back then, it was in the woods. “Boaz was half 
in the woods and half in the cornfield,” Creel recalled in 1975, when he was considered the old- 
est resident of Boaz. When the railroad came through Boaz, Creel explained, “every man in 
Red Apple but one sold his home and moved to Boaz.” 

Until the 1950s two covered bridges or their remnants were visible in Red Apple. Both 
spanned Clear Creek. One bridge served the Turnpike Road where it passed near Red Apple 
Church. One mile away, over another bend in Clear Creek, a landowner placed a covered bridge 
over his private road. 
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Red Apple Church (Wesley Chapel Methodist, later Red Apple Baptist) 

Red Apple’s most enduring features were a church and a cemetery. The Dulins built the 
church house in 1880. Although it served as a community meeting place for people of any 
denomination, Southern Methodist circuit riders preached there and it was known as Wesley’s 
(or Wesley) Chapel. On July 17, 1880, John Dulin donated the building and property to the 
trustees of the Bristow’s Cove Circuit of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, North Alabama 
Conference. His deed of conveyance explained why he made the gift: “The love which I bear 
for the cause of Christ and an earnest desire to promote His heritage on earth.” 

Dulin also conveyed to the Southern Methodist Church the cemetery near the church, 
where his family were buried. Gravestones date from the 1860s Civil War era, but others 
marked only with rocks are possibly older. 

Wesley’s Chapel was instrumental in the organization of the first Sunday Schools on 
Sand Mountain. On July 17, 1891, a Sunday School convention was held there. Two men 
from Boaz, Wesley W. Sparks Jr. (a Baptist) and R. McCleskey (Northern Methodist) attended 
the convention to represent the Union Sunday School of Boaz, an interdenominational effort. 

Great excitement was created in Red Apple in 1898, when Mrs. M. J. Smith, a lady 
preacher from Monteagle, Tennessee, spoke in Boaz. Perhaps she visited the church at Red 
Apple, or else the congregation journeyed into town to hear her, for the newspaper reported 
August 18, 1898 that “the woman preacher is the topic of the day in Red Apple.” 

As the only church in the community, Wesley’s Chapel served people of all denomina- 
tional backgrounds. Baptists gradually became the most numerous. In 1936, August 22, the 
Red Apple Baptist (Missionary) Church was organized. A committee of Baptists consisting of 
Rev. J. B. Vandiver, W. I. Brown, and Lee Fowler had already conferred in Boaz with the 
Methodist trustees of the church property, who were the Rev. George E. Rice (pastor of the Julia 
Street Methodist Church South), Ed Whitman, and Tom Pullen. They reached agreement for 
the Baptist congregation to take over the church building, if they took good care of it, and 
allowed the Methodists to hold preaching there one Sunday a month, and permitted no Church 
of Christ or Holiness people to hold services there. 

The Baptists selected the name Red Apple Baptist Church. The Rev. Vandiver was the 
first Baptist pastor. The congregation affiliated with the Marshall Missionary Baptist 
Association (Southern Baptist). The Methodist building, consisting only of a small wooden 
sanctuary with double screen doors on the front, was purchased by the Baptists on October 20, 
1938. Sunday School was organized in 1937, Sunday evening Church Training was started in 
1940, and weekly prayer services began in 1943. Services were held twice a month in 1944 and 
every Sunday beginning in November 1954. At that time, the church called the first full-time 
pastor, Will Bruce, with Comer Baker as assistant. To support this big step, in spring 1955 
church members planted 24 acres of cotton and corn, the proceeds to be dedicated to the 
church treasury. Each member was asked to plant a “Lord’s Acre” for church expenses. 

Sunday School rooms were built in 1955. Dedication services were held on Easter 
Sunday, 1955. Citizens in Boaz noted that the country church had little money but plenty of 
lumber. They had several “community workings,” and other churches made contributions. 
Men had lumber cut from their farms and hauled to the church. 
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From the nine original charter members, the church had grown to 134 members at that 
time. Woman’s Missionary Union was begun in 1961. The old building was torn down in 1967 
and replaced in 1968 with a brick building. Donald Davis was the pastor at the time. A new 
education building was added in 1985 and the sanctuary was remodeled in 1993. By 1996, 
when Anthony Gerald “Tony” Holcomb was the pastor, membership had increased to 248 and 
in 1997 to 266. Holcomb, who continues as pastor, is a native of the Blessing community near 
Boaz, and he had served several churches in the area. The Red Apple Cemetery continues as the 
property of the North Alabama Conference of the United Methodist Church. M. A. Brown, 
one of the Baptist charter members, served as volunteer caretaker of the cemetery for more than 
30 years. After clearing it of overgrown saplings and weeds prior to 1936, he had it surveyed 
and set up proper records. In 1966 Marshall County paved the roadway to shorten travel dis- 
tance from the far side of Clear Creek and also improved the entrance to the church. 


First Congregational Methodist Church of the U.S.A. Headquarters 

Very near the Red Apple Missionary Baptist Church stands a very large brick building. 
Large letters proclaim this as First Congregational Methodist Church of the USA. This build- 
ing in Boaz police jurisdiction is the national headquarters of a denomination which carried 
away the original, 1852 denomination, after a split in the 1940s. The original group had result- 
ed from a split from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The official name of the entire 
denomination is “First Congregational Methodist Church.” Headquarters were originally in 
Mississippi, but in the 1960s they relocated to Red Apple. This location is in the heart of the 
“Liberty District” of the First Congregational Methodist denomination. The district has more 
than 7,000 members, or nearly half the population of the entire denomination. 

Charles Smith, who became mayor of Boaz in 1997, was on the committee to relocate the 
headquarters. His committee bought three acres of Red Apple land from Eugene Buffington. 
Smith designed the building and supervised its construction. More property was acquired for a 
total of 43 acres by 1997, in expectation of developing more facilities. 

The site is used for offices and meeting places. It is not regularly used for worship, but 
special events are held there. Two employees and volunteers print Sunday School literature, a 
monthly newspaper, and other publications needed by the churches. 


FRIENDSHIP 

Lying between Mount Hebron and Whitesville settlements, approximately 5 miles south- 
west of Boaz and 2 miles from the Blount County line, is the Friendship community. This cen- 
trally located old village gave its name to the Beat 16 election district of Marshall County. This 
settlement was the domain of the Hunts, Bobos, Williamsons, Turners, Wrights, and one branch 
of the Claborns. 

The heart of the community is the Friendship Cemetery which apparently was used by 
Black slaves and perhaps by Indians. Local lore says that one gravestone was etched with the 
date 1835. Many graves were marked only by silent stones with no remaining inscription. 
Among the early burials in the cemetery are the leading early settler Nathan Claburn [sic], 
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buried in 1863; Louisa Plemons, 1863; Dempsy Bobo, 1795-1881; Permelia Bobo, 1828-1899; 
W.G. Bobo, 1825-1885; Lewis Bobo, 1822-1899; Uriah Hunt, 1786-1871; Nancy E. Hayes, 1833- 
1895; W. R. Rains 1831-1877; Henry T. Smith, 1817-1878; Henry Turner, 1825-1885; W. C. 
Wright, 1809-1900. 

One of the early permanent settlers in Friendship was Middleton Claiborne (probably 
Claborn), born 1850 to Nathan Britt Claborn (or Claiborn or Claiborne) and Josephine 
Claborn. “Mid” entered 160 acres of land on the bluff and bought 80 more from the govern- 
ment. 

Another early settler was Daniel C. Williamson. A Baptist minister, he moved to the area 
from Johnson City, Georgia, around 1852. He was the father of Mary, Elijah G., Lizzie, 
Nicholson, Jane, and George Robert. They became prominent citizens of Boaz. 

Friendship had its own post office before 1878. In 1883 C. Scott was the postmaster and 
took in $38.37 in postage. A general store was W. H. Turner and Son, operated by William 
Harvey Turner (married to Nancy Louisa Wright Turner) and his son Claudius Edgar Turner 
(married to Lennie Lee Foster Turner). The store sold groceries, hardware, cloth, thread, and 
feed. A blind man, Gene Monday, taught piano in the community. 

In 1887 the village was prominent enough to be listed in a statewide index of business 
towns. Calvin Scott was then the postmaster handling semi-weekly mail deliveries. The only 
business was the flour mill of I. A. Fowler. 


Friendship Baptist Church 

This church, the oldest in the area and the oldest Southern Baptist-related church in the 
southern part of Marshall County, was organized in 1858. Daniel C. Williamson was one of the 
organizers. The first two Friendship buildings were across the road from the present church 
building. The longest-serving pastor was L.B. Plunkett, who preached there 13 years. The 
church originally affiliated with the Warrior River Baptist Association, which then covered 
much of Blount, Marshall, and Etowah Counties. The church remained with this body when it 
was succeeded by the Blount County Missionary Baptist Association. 

In 1870 John A. and Elizabeth Norris donated to the church three acres of land, “where 
the house stands, including the graveyard and the right of way to and from the spring and use 
of the spring.” In 1874 the following trustees were appointed: William G. Bobo, Moses 
Sparks, Andrew J. Hunt, Calvin Scott, and Vanburen Hunt. 

Early pastors included J.F. Brassell (or Brazzeal) of Aurora in 1870, when membership 
stood at about 65. By 1872 the church was served by James Fields, a noted ex-Methodist who 
specialized in proselytizing and baptizing Methodists. He often worked as an area missionary. 
Under his pastorate the church membership was approximately 75. J. C. Shelton served as pas- 
tor in 1875-1880. At this time the church postal address for the first time was listed as 
Friendship. 

In 1872 the Warrior River Baptist Association annual meeting was hosted by Friendship. 
Allen Dorman, who later taught school in Boaz, was pastor in 1881; C. C. Collins served until 
1886. Membership reached a high of 133 in 1885, but an internal feud nearly wrecked the 
church. In 1885 the Bethany Baptist Church was organized nearby, and it may have taken some 
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members away from Friendship. Factions within Friendship church petitioned the Warrior 
River Association to favor their side in the feud, but the association returned their appeals with 
a stern command “to go home and settle the difficulties and come back in order” This was not 
accomplished until 1889. At that time the church was received back into the association “on 
evidence of troubles settled.”. Membership stood at only 48, and Jesse Brown was the pastor. 
D. P. Carr served as pastor 1890-1892; Sherman Horton in 1893; W. P. Groover in 1895 and 
1896. 

W. J. Nash, who was pastor at Boaz First Baptist in 1900, headed Friendship for 1904- 
1912. Nash was a part-time missionary of the Alabama Baptist State Board of Missions. While 
pastoring Friendship he also organized a church at High Mound. He regularly attended ses- 
sions of the Southern Baptist Convention to represent the area. A progressive step at 
Friendship was organization in 1905 of one of the first Sunday Schools in the area. During the 
pastorate of F. M. Humphries, who began in 1913, the church transferred to the Marshall 
Missionary Baptist Association for some years, but was led by L. B. Plunkett to re-affiliate with 
the Blount Baptist Association. 

In 1956 the building was rebuilt. _ Membership in 1996 was 152 with 40 in Sunday 
School. The church had no pastor at the time. 


Friendship School 

As early as 1881 a thriving school was in operation somewhere in the Friendship-New 
Home area. J. A. Saunders was the teacher of 50 pupils. Enrolment exceeded 100. Because 
there was no regular school operating in Boaz at the time, the school appealed to a wide area. 
Echoes from the community hinted that the school might make Friendship the dominant vil- 
lage of the southern part of the county. Another early schoolteacher was W. H. Turner. 

Later, Friendship School was a three-teacher operation. It was located at a crossroads 
near the Collins, Will Creel, and Ollie Turner farms. In 1909 the school session opened on 
November 15 and local people painted the building in readiness. Friendship School was sus- 
pended in the 1930s when students transferred to Mount Hebron Consolidated School. Since 
teacher-pastor W. Peter Groover kept his residence in Friendship for several years at the turn of 
the century, he may have been a teacher at Friendship. 


MOUNT HEBRON 

Mount Hebron was a settlement dating from before the Civil War. The site is four miles 
southwest of Boaz on the north side of Clear Creek where the road from Friendship community 
crossed. It is just on the Marshall side of the Marshall-Etowah County line, continuing 
toward Blount County at the Locust Fork of the Black Warrior River. The loosely defined com- 
munity is bordered by Whitesville and Friendship communities and by Blount County, with 
New Home community as another settlement. 

The village got its start when Nathan B. Claborn arrived in the New Home area before 
1850 (His name in the 1850 census was spelled “Cliborn.” His gravestone name was Claburn.) 
He was said to have built a log church for a Primitive Baptist Church “of a different order” from 
the Primtive Baptist Church that served the community in 1965 (according to Boaz Leader, June 
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3, 1965). The Claborn place was owned by Picken Claborn until his death in 1903, then by 
R. L. Dobbins and then Quenton Claborn. 

Between 1856 and 1900 many families entered land for government homesteads. Many 
of the newcomers were kinfolk from Hart County, Georgia. Among them were Elias Cleveland, 
Jasper Rains, Elias V. Dyar, William G. Bobo, James M. Collins, John F. Scott, John A. Scott, 
Nancy E. Gunter, William J. Miller, James Cook, Lawrence Scott, Jesse R. Johnson, Wiley A. 
Claiborne, Reuben V. Waits, William R. Rains, and Andrew T. Smith. 

One of the important landowners was Lewis Monroe Teal whose family came to Mount 
Hebron in 1855. He married Victoria Claborn in 1872 and homesteaded 180 acres near New 
Home. They and James and Martha Fowler were among the founders of the Mount Hebron 
Baptist Church. Victoria Claborn Teal suggested the name Mount Hebron, and the church 
lent its name to the whole settlement. 

Mount Hebron was a cotton community, like others in the area. Entire families worked 
in the fields. Women brought cotton into their homes, and sheep’s wool also. Standard equip- 
ment for a home included a spinning wheel, carders, perhaps knitting machine, and loom. 

Well into the twentieth century Mount Hebron families were wearing homespun clothes and 
hand-knit socks. Store-bought goods were expensive and necessitated a major trip into Boaz. 

Yet there was a sense of community so strong that in 1907 The Oddfellows organized a 
lodge in Mount Hebron with five members. 

Around 1913, a small store was run in Mount Hebron by Jack Dooley. He sold overalls, 
shoes, groceries, and assorted supplies needed by farm families. The Fowlers of Fowler’s Mill 
also ran a store. Later, Denver Owens and son Cecil ran a store. Another was run by Homer 
Adams (who later retired in Boaz) and another was run by the Ollie Gilliland family. Ray 
Bethune was running a store in the Gilliland building in the 1990s. Homer Camp owned a cot- 
ton gin and it served a wide area. 

The Mount Hebron community was a milling center for three counties, thanks to an 
abundance of flowing water. In the community, Clear Creek intersected with the Locust Fork 
of the Black Warrior River. A grist mill located on Clear Creek was run for a time by John 
Foxx. According to Joseph Daniel Dyar, who wrote a mill history in 1979 at age 94, and 
whose father had homesteaded in the area, the first rock dam and mill were built by a Mr. 
Halcome on the Warrior River. The plant consisted of a store, a mill for corn and wheat, and a 
wool carder. Halcome sold the machinery to Dock Nelson, and it was called Nelson Mill. The 
gap in the mountain nearby continued to be known as Nelson Gap. Next the mill was owned 
by Tom Braswell and was known as Braswell Mill. 

Two or three miles down the river was another water mill. It was first known as the 
Walker Mill but later as the Fowler Mill. Some accounts say that the mill was first established 
before the Civil War, then rebuilt after the war by the Fowlers. Joseph Dyar’s account 
explained that the Bob Walker family lived in Etowah County. A daughter of the family, 
Frances Delilah, was Joseph D. Dyar’s grandmother. A son of the family, Willis, married a sister 
of an old bachelor, Uncle Will Duncan, who had homesteaded the land where the Walker (later 
Fowler) Mill was to be located. The children of Willis Walker included Pink Walker, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Joe Fowler. Juliann Walker married Isaac Snead. Martha Ann Walker 
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married James A. Fowler (brother of Joe). These three sibling families built and ran the mill. 
Pink Walker was the first manager. 

A summer storm washed out the wooden dam. Snead sold his interest to Walker. 
Walker was accidentally killed and his interest was sold to Fowler, who rebuilt. James A. Fowler 
put in a gin and gin house. Mill rocks and equipment were brought from England. The 
Fowler Sheet Mill was three stories high. It produced three grades of flour. 

At the turn of the century, farmers brought their cotton to the Fowler gin in baskets as in 
old days. It took a half day for the water wheel-driven gin to produce one bale of cotton. 
During baling season the gin ran day and night. Telitha Ann Fowler Ingram, daughter of 
James and Martha Fowler, worked at the mill to make starch. She soaked wheat bran for two 
nights, dried the residue, and cut it into blocks for use as starch. With later improvements, 
the mill remained in operation until it was destroyed by flood in 1940. 

The Mount Hebron area supported yet a third mill on the Warrior River. It was on the 
property of Logan Snead of Blount County, father of sons who became the economic backbone 
of Boaz at the turn of the century. Snead’s Mill was near Snead’s Crossing. 

The Fowler Mill remains survived into the 1960s. The site attracted persons interested 
in a natural recreational area. A community drive in 1964 attempted to preserve and restore 
the area. The Alabama Beagle Club made the area its headquarters in 1962 and for years held 
its annual license trials in the community. The Boaz Saddle Club headed by James Kilpatrick 
promised help, as did the Blount County Rural Development Club. 

Many important leaders emerged from the community. One was R. L. Dobbins, who 
later owned the farm where the first church and school stood. 

A key citizen was Ben Rutledge, the village blacksmith. He helped popularize the use of 
nitrate of soda as a fertilizer, thus increasing crops. Pink Rains was a coffin-maker. His moth- 
er was a respected elder member of the community at the turn of the century. She spun tales of 
suffering during the Civil War. She could break a horse or shoot a deer. Her husband was 
killed in an accident at the village sawmill. 

An important son of the community was H. L. Horsley. He taught school at Mount 
Hebron school in order to earn money to go away to college and medical school. He returned 
to practice medicine first in Douglas. Dr. Horsley was a longtime physician in Boaz and 
became a millionaire, perhaps the area’s first. His mother was buried at Mount Hebron ceme- 
tery. His father was buried at New Hope Primitive Baptist Church. 

Smith Dyar, a teacher and farmer who descended from the pioneering Dyars, was elected 
state senator in 1954-1958. Dyar had gotten his start as a village schoolteacher at age 16, when 
he had not yet been to high school. 

Smith Dyar was first president of the Mount Hebron Community Club. It was formed 
in the 1930s soon after he gave up school teaching and returned to run his family’s farm. The 
community club used the school building as its meeting center. In 1956 Mount Hebron won 
the community cotton improvement contest sponsored by the Farmers and Ginners Oil 
Company of Birmingham. L. B. Adams was president of the club at the time. The community 
club won a prize for its exhibit at the county fair. 

In 1962 community leaders requested the help of Boaz civic organizations to obtain road 
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improvements and the first telephone service for what was described then as a “sparsely settled 
community.” Mrs. Opal Heath expressed public thanks to the Boaz Chamber of Commerce and 
to road commissioner Archie Jarvis. Road paving was completed, and Southern Bell Telephone 
Company extended service to approximately fifty telephone subscribers. Home demonstration 
clubs unified the community with frequent social events and philanthropic projects. 

In 1965 the Edward Dodd family of Mount Hebron were named the Marshall County 
Family of the Year. 


Mount Hebron School 

No one remembers when Mount Hebron School officially began, following a succession 
of informal one-teacher schools. A newspaper story in 1965 said that In 1883 Nathan B. 
Claborn bought land from a bankrupted railroad attempt and built a school on his land. It was 
called Claborn School and appeared on maps by this name as late as 1938. Probably it was 
functioning by the name of Claborn or Mount Hebron sometime in the 1870s. 

One early teacher in the area, a local product, was Professor E. M. Dyar, son of Isham 
Dyar. Probably before the turn of the century a big schoolhouse had been built close to the 
church to accommodate two or three teachers. In 1907 a Professor W. R. Copeland was teach- 
ing a “normal school” there in the summer, designed to qualify older students to take the state 
teachers’ examination. By 1909 Mount Hebron was the only county district school in the 
southern part of the county. In this year a new school building was erected and a citizen wrote, 
“We appreciate it so much and feel sure we can get used to it.”. Oscar Horton, later principal 
of the county high school in Guntersville, and also probate judge of Marshall County, was prin- 
cipal in 1909. Miss Josephine Hearn was his assistant, and 140 children were enrolled. As late 
as 1913 the abandoned old school building beside the church was left open for a time as a 
place for children to play. 

A new, larger three-room school building was built a mile away (site of a store in 1996). 
The imposing entrance and tall belfry welcomed students to attend grades 1-9. The school bell 
was a community symbol that could be heard two miles away. Usually three teachers were 
working at the school. Among the early principals was Ernest E. Cox (1916), later to be county 
superintendent of education. Another was the prominent educator, Dr. W. Y. Adams. He had 
been president of the Walnut Grove Baptist College, which produced numerous pastors and 
schoolteachers for the region at the turn of the century. At Mount Hebron, where he was also 
the missionary Baptist pastor, Adams was an elderly man. He wore a long-haired red wig. 

Others among the teachers were Miss Lillian Davis, Miss Young, M. A. Brown, and Joe 
Lindsey. In the early 1920s the principal was T. R. Claborn, a descendant of the pioneer family. 
This was the first assignment of a long career in teaching throughout the county for Claborn. 

About 1935 Mount Hebron School became a consolidated school with six teachers head- 
ed by T. D. Willis, Route 6 Boaz. It comprised schools which had previously functioned at 
Friendship, Snead’s Chapel (Frog Pond School), and New Home. Its new status temporarily 
made it one of the largest schools in the county. 

This school disbanded a few years later, and the students were transferred to Douglas 
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when school bus service became feasible. The building was torn down around 1965. In the 
meantime, it had served as a community club house. 

Another school which served children in the area between Mount Hebron and Douglas 
was the Union Point School. Oldtimers in 1998 recalled attending the big one-room, one- 
teacher schoolhouse well before 1915. One of the teachers was John Will Musick. At the 
school, community children gathered to enjoy partying and gift-giving around a Christmas 
tree—which was something that most rural homes did not have in that era. 

Mount Hebron community established a fire station and rescue squad. 


Clear Creek Primitive Baptist Church 

A Primitive Baptist church met in a log building on the Claborn place. Clear Creek 
Primitive Baptist Church was founded August 27, 1877, perhaps as a theological alternative to 
the earlier Friendship Missionary Baptist Church. Elder Moses Sparks, brother of Billy Sparks 
who would establish Boaz, was first pastor and one of the founders, along with J. M. Wright, 
Sister P. A. Miller, N. P. Claburn (probably Claborn), J. D. McMichal, and Sister Emily Claburn 
(probably Claborn). The church was constituted as an “arm” from the Zion Hill Primitive 
Baptist Church. Two neighboring pastors who took part in the chartering were J. C. Shelton 
and George Ballew. 

The church was well known in Boaz as a old-time foot-washing church. According to 
records of the Mount Zion Primitive Baptist Association, the church prospered and grew to 48 
members, but splits occurred between factions loyal to Elder Ballew versus those favoring Elder 
Shelton. As of 1933 only 12 members were reported. J. C. Shelton, R. V. Hood, Moses Sparks, 
Butler Moon, Henry Moon, J. J. Herring, W. T. Cook, W. O. Hunt, Willie Hammock, J. T. 
Musick, Herbert Nesmith, Kenneth Watts, and Ricky Harcrow have been pastors. 

The church is located on Friendship Church Road off Highway 168 west of Boaz. 


New Clear Creek Primitive Baptist Church 

This church was organized October 29, 1910. It joined the Mount Zion Primitive 
Baptist Association in 1911. Founders on the presbytery were J. M. Bragg, Moses Sparks, F. B. 
Moon, and W. H. Moon. Initial members were W. E. Bobo, James Lasseter, Sister S. C. Lasseter, 
J. N. Bobo, J. M. Wright, W. P. Raines, Sister V. A. Raines, J. M. Musick, Sister R. A. Musick, Sister 
Kinney Miller, and Sister M. E. Wright. Elder B. F. Holland was first pastor. 

Actually, the church had been meeting as a separate faction of the Clear Creek Primitive 
Baptist Church since a split in that group in 1885. One faction refused to be reconciled in a 
1903 settlement of the dispute. They met for several years before constituting formally. A 
cemetery at New Clear Creek which began as the Brothers family cemetery, indicates that it was 
an active burial place for several years before the church was formally constituted. A school 
operated near or in the church for several years. 

In 1979 the New Clear Creek church had fifty-three members. Some of the pastors after 
Elder Holland were J. N. Bobo, F. Butler Moon, Henry Moon, J. W. Dendy, J. T. Yancy, W. T. 
Cook, W. D. Green, H. B. Autrey, E. B. Watts, J. T. Musick, and Beryl Williams. 

From 1994 the pastor was Ricky Harcrow of Ider, Alabama. The church had approxi- 
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mately thirty members. Like other churches of Mount Zion Primitive Baptist Association, it 
used no musical instruments. The New Clear Creek group has maintained its building in the 
Mount Hebron-Friendship community on Hambrick Road just off Highway 168 west of Boaz. 


Mount Hebron Baptist Church 

This church was constituted in 1888 and soon reported 71 members. The first pastor 
was Christopher Columbus Collins. The first deacons were William A. Phillips, Irvin E. 
Stancil, Valney A. Claborne (Claborn?), and Lewis W. Teal. The first church building was com- 
pleted probably in 1890, when the land deeds were recorded. The church hosted the Marshall 
Missionary Baptist Association (the Southern Baptist group) for its meeting that year. The 
building continued in the 1990s as the main part of the church auditorium. It stood on land 
contributed by James A. and Martha J. Fowler in 1890. Additional land was purchased in 1892 
from Anna J. and Wilson C. Thompson for $2.00. In 1899 one acre was purchased for a ceme- 
tery from Mary E. Rains (prior to this time people apparently preferred burial at older cemeter- 
ies in the area, such as Friendship). 

Sunday School was organized at Mount Hebron in 1903. Many of the pastors also pas- 
tored First Baptist of Boaz, such as W. Y. Adams, W. M. Garrett, L. L. Hearn, E.B. Moore. The 
pastor from 1989 through 1997 was Jerry Holland The church has continued in the Marshall 
Baptist Association but made no report to the association in 1997. 


Wesley’s Chapel Church of God 

In 1931 a group who had gotten the Holy Ghost at the new Church of God tabernacle in 
Boaz, along with some neighbors of the Pentecostal tradition, began building a tabernacle near 
Mount Hebron. They cut timber and built the simple shelter on the farm of Pasker and Hollie 
Busha Dobbins, across the creek from Mount Hebron on Boaz Route 6. The tabernacle con- 
sisted of rough lumber walls and a roof of shingles split by a shingle mill there on the farm. 
Windows were shuttered rather than glassed. The floor was sawdust. 

The founders named their new congregation Wesley’s Chapel Tabernacle Church of God, 
in honor of one of the charter members, Uncle J. Wesley Dobbins. Other charter members in 
addition to him and his wife Dovie were: Pasker Dobbins, Priscila Baker Dobbins, Lula Nance 
Dobbins, Hilliard and Chester Brooks, Burgess and Hester Cahela, and Carl McCreless. The 
first pastor was Bob Roberson. 

Membership grew and plans were made to build a more substantial building. Ollie 
Gilliland, who ran a store in Mount Hebron, was a Primitive Baptist, but he gave land for the 
Church of God on what became Mount Hebron Road at Windmill Road, in the heart of the 
community. The new building was occupied in 1945. Among the later pastors were Jimmy (or 
Joe) Roberson, who served 1953-1956 and who was son of the first pastor; and E.J. Brooks, son 
of the charter members. Brooks served a total of 10 years 1964-1965 and 1970-1979. Other 
pastors in the last fifty years have been as follows: 1944-1945 Joe Lindsey; 1945-1950 May 
Waldrop; 1950-1952 a Rev. Barrett; 1952-1953 Theodore Mims; 1953-1956 N. E. Wright; 1957- 
1959 Paul Curtis; 1959-1960 J. J. Lyons; 1961-1963 C. A. McDowell; 1965-1970 M. E. Orr; 1979- 
1981 Louis Smith; 1981-1983 Jeff Dyson; 1983-1986 and 1986-1993 W. C. Putman; 1986- Ron 
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Hanvey; 1993 to the present Spencer Kilgore. 


Snead’s Chapel and Frog Pond School 

South of Whitesville in Marshall County, near the Etowah County line, near the Mount 
Hebron community, stands Snead’s Chapel, a Baptist church begun in the early 1900s. _ It 
serves an area on the bluff isolated by creeks from the greater Mount Hebron community. 

Isaac J. Snead offered land and a building to any group who would use it as a place of worship. 
He stipulated that the site was to be used both for a public school and for religious worship for 
all denominations. Baptists took the lead in accepting the offer of use of a building. I. J. 
Snead conveyed the land February 2, 1912, to trustees who were W. L. Snead, B. B. Snead, and 
B. M. Goble. W. L. Snead and B. B. Snead were sons of I. J. Snead. 

Baptists organized Snead’s Chapel Missionary Baptist Church and began worship in 
August 1913. The congregation affiliated with the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association. 
Founders were Joe Cochran and wife, Ben Goble, and Jesse Cawell Dyar. Ed Dyar became a 
deacon in 1915. He and other men cut timber and built a new building approximately 24 x 36 
feet in size. Sunday School rooms were later added. 

In 1969, under leadership of pastor James Perigo (who served 17 years), the church 
building was enlarged and beautified. Membership grew to 180 in 1986. Charles Hooper was 
pastor in 1997. 

As envisioned by the Sneads, the church building served as a school. One teacher taught 
six grades in one room. This school was officially named “Mount Hebron # 2,” but its popular 
name was “Frog Pond School.” The church also was often called by this name. Fred Dyar, 
later a popular dentist in Boaz, was a student there in 1929. His teacher was Smith Dyar, who 
was later the state senator. Smith Dyar recalled teaching 45 to 50 students in grades 1-6 during 
the 1926-1927 school term. Frog Pond School was discontinued in 1935 when schools in the 
area were consolidated. | Among other teachers were Joe Dyar, Clyde Davis, and Marshall 
Gamble. 


NEW HOME 

New Home is across Clear Creek to the south of the Mount Hebron and Friendship 
communities. The area was once called Claborn because of many branches of the family in 
that area. Here south of Clear Creek was the home site of Nathan Britt Claborn. However, he 
and family were buried across the creek at Friendship Cemetery. A schoolhouse known as 
Claborn School was build on his land. It may have been the earliest school in the area. It was 
functioning in December 1896, described as “on its feet in good shape.” J. G. Claburn was its 
backer. The location of this school was considered as being “at Friendship.” 

The oldest Claborns alive in the 1990s recalled the area being named “Spain” or “the 
bluff?” 

Among other settlers were G. W. Dobbins and Allen H. Dobbins, Lewis M. Teal, and 
Frank Cahela. Stores were run by Henry Bobo and Jess Dobbins. Bobo had a grist mill on the 
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creek. 

In 1913 Allen Dobbins, who lived in the New Home area, owned one of the first auto- 
mobiles in the area. It was a Model T Ford with a bright red hood. The advent of the auto- 
mobile began to change the way of life in the southwestern tip of Marshall County. Dobbins 
drove his family into Boaz for church services, and he became a leading deacon of the First 
Baptist Church of Boaz. 


New Home Baptist Church 

The church was organized in 1899. M. F. Owens was the first pastor, and the presbytery 
of ministerial organizers were J. H. Haley, Peter Groover, L. D. Lewis, T. R. Hulsey, A. E. C. Sims, 
and J. A. Roberts. 

Charter members were D. S. Claborn, L. M. Teal, W. M. Claborn, E. A. Brooks, M. M. 
Claborn, Emily M. Claborn, Ann Hunt, Alleluia Brooks, J. R. Smith, Areany Smith, E. A. 
Claborn, R. E. Teal, L. M. Teal, Jr., and Victory Teal. 

The pastor who served longest was L. B. Plunkett, with 33 years. When he arrived he 
found Uncle Boyd Claborn serving as choir director. There was no organ or piano. Plunkett 
observed as Boyd Claborn sat before the congregation with his big “fa-sol-la” book opened on 
his lap, two and one-half feet across. He rang his tuning fork and launched into singing the 
haunting Sacred Harp tunes. Plunkett recalled later, “I didn’t know whether to preach or run.” 
Young people in the congregation were ready to start “new book” singing. Plunkett gradually 
led the old folks to allow new books on certain occasions, and an organ was purchased. 

Plunkett led New Home Baptist Church to affiliate with the Blount County Missionary 
Baptist Association. In 1996 Wallace Higginbotham was pastor. Membership stood at 179 
with 89 in Sunday School. 


New Home School 

New Home School was a two-story, two-room building with two teachers. In about 
1905 the teachers were a brother and sister, M. A. Brown and Miss Dalton Brown. It may have 
been the same school which was in 1909 called “West Mount Hebron” school. At that time 
there were 66 students. 

In 1923 grades 1-3 were taught by Smith Dyar, age 16. He had been coached for the 
state teacher’s exam at Mount Hebron School and was certified before he had attended high 
school. He saved his pay of $55 per month in order to attend high school and college. An earli- 
er teacher was Peter Groover, a Baptist preacher who had served at Friendship Church in 1895 
and kept his home at Friendship. 


WHITESVILLE 

Sandwiched between the older Marshall County settlements of Red Apple and Mount 
Hebron is Whitesville. During the era of numerous small cotton farms linked by miserable dirt 
roads, farmers found it convenient to have this additional center for trade, worship, and educa- 
tion. 

The area was settled by the McCleskeys in 1855. In 1855 James J. McCleskey claimed 
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320 acres immediately east of what became Whitesville settlement. Will Bartlett had a farm in 
Whitesville and a small mercantile business in the 1890s. The village settlement was named for 
early settlers named White. T. M. White was the postmaster prior to 1900. His experience is 
typical of how many village leaders wound up in Boaz. White had a general store in 
Whitesville. In March 1900 he gave up his postal position, moved his stock and residence into 
Boaz, and set up his permanent business in the “old stand” of McCleskey & Co. On Main 
Street. 

Other stores stayed in operation for another generation in Whitesville. One of the first 
Whitesville stores was operated by a Mr. Lett on land leased from the Pruett family. The vil- 
lage had a barber shop. Stores in early days were operated by the Scott and Echols families. 

The most entrepreneurial settler of the area was Thomas Jefferson Brown, who arrived 
around 1890. He came from Tennessee and married Samantha Ellen Battles of Walnut Grove. 
They lived in Greasy Cove (now known as Gallant) before moving to the area. Brown was 
U.S. marshal during the Harding Administration, and his son-in-law Eddie Whitten succeeded 
him. 

Brown operated a large general store and gin. He built his family a large two-story house 
nearby. The store sold kerosene and later Crown Gasoline. It was delivered to Whitesville 
weekly in a two-horse wagon driven from Boaz by George Nixon. 

“Drummers,” as traveling salesmen were called, visited the store each spring to take 
orders for merchandise Brown expected to sell. In the fall, he went to Boaz to collect merchan- 
dise from the train depot, and he hauled it back to Whitesville. Ice was delivered from Boaz 
twice a week. Cold drinks were kept ready for purchase. A stalk of bananas was sold each 
week. 

Tom Brown “furnished” to cotton farmers. In the spring, he advanced them seed, fertil- 
izer, and needed equipment. In the fall, he was repaid from the harvest. Brown operated the 
community cotton gin. The store burned in 1942, the gin burned in 1949, and the Brown 
home place burned in 1952. When the highway was improved in 1949, the Brown grist mill 
had to be removed from the right of way. 

In 1910-1911 the following businesses were listed in Whitesville, which had a population 
of 71: W.H. Hammit’s general merchandise; Mrs. E. E Law’s general merchandise; L. F. Stoner, 
general merchandise; Vann and Spates, general merchandiese. 

Another thriving operation in Whitesville was a grist mill on Clear Creek. Rowan Kelley 
bought it from Rye Morton. The mill operated on certain days of the week. In 1939 Rowan 
Kelley closed the mill and moved his family to Boaz to operate a large mule-selling business. 

The Whitesville community had two cotton gins in its earliest days. One was run by the 
Pruetts and the other by Wallace Smith. One of these gins was run by steam created by fire 
built under water boilers. In 1900 W. P. Marsh ran a profitable sawmill. 

By the 1950s, commerce had all but disappeared from Whitesville, as citizens found it 
more feasible to drive into Boaz for business. Only the churches and school remained. 
However, there was strong community spirit evidenced by an active community development 
club which was fostered from Boaz. In 1954 Whitesville won the Marshall County 
Community Improvement Contest. News about this event recorded the fact that there were 94 
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families in the community. A 19-member community council was chaired by Raymond 
Copeland. The major community project of the year had been the rebuilding of Whitesville 
Baptist Church. 

The settlement had two home demonstration clubs. They were engaged in quilting, 
sewing for fund-raising, preparing lunches for men building the church, and cleaning up ceme- 
teries and church yards. The local Farm Bureau, led by C. H. Bales, had 63 members. 

The school P-TA boasted 95 percent of families participating. The group had purchased 
new chairs for the school auditorium, playground equipment, and a projector. 

Again in 1956, Whitesville captured first place in the Marshall County community com- 
petition, and went farther as winner for the district. Officers of the Whitesville Community 
Association were L. B. Plunkett, president, and Clarence Bales, vice-president. 


Forest Home Methodist Church 

This church founded in 1879 was the oldest Methodist church to the west of Boaz. The 
Morton family contributed land for the Forest Home, and their family members were among 
the first to be buried there with marked graves. Tombstones legible in 1996 indicated that a 
Morton was buried at Forest Home in 1884. Another was buried in 1885. Joel Morton, 
beloved Boaz pioneer, was buried in 1928. 

Forest Home is the burial place of the oldest pioneers of the area west of Boaz, 
Claibourne Smith (1797-1896) and wife Priscilla (1830-1902). 

The original building faced west and stood to the side of the present building. The pres- 
ent building was made to face south. 

The first pastor was Peter Groover, a popular circuit rider with the North Alabama 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North). (NOTE: There were apparently two 
Peter Groovers in the same era and same area. One was a Southern Baptist and the other a 
Northern Methodist.) It is said that members decided to call their new church “Forest Home” 
because they had to clear the woods in order to build. Members tied their mules and horses to 
trees in the church yard to the east of the building. In later years, the church name was often 
spelled “Forrest.” 

The following were early supporters of the church: Alf Vann, Marshall Morton, Allen 
Morton, Joel Morton, Mr. Walker, the Gregorys, the Groovers, Willis Lett, John Lowery, T. G. 
(Buddy) Johnson, George Allen, Jim Miller, and the Creels. Aaron Woodruff was Sunday 
School superintendent for several years. 

Sunday School was functioning at Forest Home by 1895. Members of the community 
were invited to arrive on Sunday with “well-filled baskets” of food to enjoy after Sunday School 
and church. Following the picnic dinner on the grounds, everybody gathered to sing the after- 
noon away. 

In the 1990s Forest Home Church shared a pastor assigned to the St. Paul United 
Methodist Church in Boaz. In 1996 he was Bud Precise. Membership was 65 in 1998. 
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Whitesville Baptist Church 

This congregation formed in 1900. It never developed a cemetery, because people pre- 
ferred to be buried next to their kin in the older burial grounds at Forest Home Methodist 
Church or Friendship Baptist Church. It was initially part of the Marshall Missionary Baptist 
Association and hosted that group in 1904. 

The first building was located next to the Whitesville School on Mount Hebron Road. It 
sat on land contributed by T. J. Brown, Jim French, and the Pruetts. Charter members includ- 
ed Cam Hales, Walter Dobbs, and Bros. Barnett, Rosser, and Lee. 

In 1919 the community gathered to build a new building at the present site. Even young 
children helped with construction chores. In about 1946-1947, a tremendous wind storm blew 
it off its pillars and blew out the windows on the north side. The church was rebuilt on the 
same site. The current building dates from 1953. In that year, the community citizens con- 
tributed 600 working days to build a 50 x 36-foot auditorium and three classrooms. The build- 
ing valued at $5,000 had been built for $3,000. 

Like many churches of that era, men and women sat on opposite sides of the church. 
Offerings were not taken regularly within the church, but money was raised in the community 
when needed. The pastor was supported by donated farm goods and home sewing created by 
church members. One of those pastors, serving 21 years beginning in 1926, was L. B. Plunkett. 

Whitesville Baptist Church was known as a singing church. Singing schools were con- 
ducted for children each summer. A singing school lasted three weeks. A favorite singing 
school teacher was Gene Whitt. After the concluding Saturday night concert at Whitesville 
Baptist Church, he moved across the fields to Forest Home Methodist Church and staged 
another three weeks of singing school. 

Like most Baptist churches of the era, Whitesville maintained strict rules of behavior for 
its members. Tom Brown, Mrs. Rowan Kelley, and others were excluded from church in the 
early 1920s because they participated in a July 4 community square dance on the banks of Clear 
Creek. The daring offenders enjoyed their dance and refused to apologize to the church. Some 
of the excluded Baptists attended Forest Home Methodist Church after that. 

Whitesville Baptist Church is affiliated with the Blount County Missionary Baptist 
Association. The 225 members in 1996 had Rickey Moore as their pastor. 


Whitesville School 

Soon after 1890 a school was flourishing at Whitesville. Katherine Duncan and Larry 
Joe Smith in their book, The History of Marshall County, Alabama, noted that the school opened 
November 13, 1893, with A. V. Britton as principal. However, Ella Pruett (later Mrs. Gregory), 
born in 1875, was one of the students prior to her marriage at age 16, so there must have been a 
community school in Whitesville by 1890. Professor A.V. Britton continued as principal of the 
school in 1895. Professor Duke headed the Whitesville High School in 1896. Later the 
school offered work through grade 9. In 1900 G. E. Whitney, “a prominent young educator,” 
was teaching at Whitesville and was married to Lou Taylor, daughter of the nearby citizen W.H. 
Taylor. 

The children of T. J. Brown believed that they received good educations there. They 
included Georgia Brown Roberts, wife of Jeff Roberts, prominent Boaz businessman. She was a 
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driving force in the women’s study clubs of Boaz, noted for her lectures and recitations. 
Another Brown child was Belle, who married J. Macon Tucker, one of the Whitesville principals. 
She became a teacher and he became superintendent of education in DeKalb County. Later 
they were principal and teacher in Jefferson County schools. During this early era when 
Whitesville considered itself a high school, it apparently operated only with local support, with- 
out recognition from the county Board of Education. 

As late as 1909 Whitesville was not considered as a school district, even though it had a 
school in a large new three-story building and 100 pupils. According to Duncan and Smith’s 
research, the Pruett and Spates families donated 2.5 acres for constrution of that school build- 
ing. Other sources say that T. J. Brown, Jim French, and the Pruetts gave the land. At that time 
Professor Rosser was principal with Mr. Lindsey as assistant. The Woodmen of the World fra- 
ternal organization had use of the third floor, while school was conducted in the two lower 
floors. 

Theodore Roosevelt Claborn, who moved from the New Home area to the Whitesville 
community when his father built a new house in 1914, attended Whitesville School through 
grade 6. Joe Dyar was his first teacher. 

Among teachers Claborn remembered were Marie Scott, Willie B. Decker, and Mrs. 
Ponder. Among those remembered by Georgia Brown Roberts was Maude Pruett, who started 
her teaching at Whitesville and continued at Snead Seminary and Boaz High School. C. L. 
Isbell earned a doctorate and taught at Auburn. Tom Teal was school principal in the 1920s. 
Leonard and Ernest Stewart of Albertville also taught. 

When a new school building was needed around 1933, Brown again called on citizens of 
the area for funds to put up a building. He said to Rowan Kelley, “We'll just have to make up 
our own school.” Kelley responded, “Yes, I have two kids who are too little to send off ona 
bus.” Brown, whose children were already away from home, gave $500. Kelley gave $500. 
Others gave the rest. The new building had approximately five classrooms and an auditorium. 
It offered only elementary grades at that time. 

Beginning in 1941-1942, Whitesville School became a junior high school offering class- 
es through grade 8. It had at least six teachers, making it one of the four largest elementary 
schools in the county. Ray H. Dyar was the principal. In 1943-1946, Nettie Thomas Fiquett, 
whose husband ran a funeral home in Boaz and would become mayor of Boaz, was the princi- 
pal. But she moved in to teach at Boaz. Forrest Guthrie became principal for 1946-1947. 

Whitesville School stressed athletics. Baseball was the most popular sport. A baseball 
diamond was laid out in front of the church. The community fielded three teams at once. 
Local citizens hurried home from errands in Boaz on Saturday mornings so they could watch 
the farm boys play ball barefoot in overalls. Among the leading players were the Lowery boys, 
especially Joe, Edward Lett, and R. E. Dobbins. 

As early as 1911 Whitesville School organized a basketball team. The first match game 
was played against Niles School. In the mid-1940s basketball again became popular at school. 
One of the coaches and teachers was Watson Smith. His basketball team won the county cham- 
pionship. Smith also owned and drove a school bus serving the Mount Hebron and Whitesville 
schools for four or five years. His starting pay was $1.00 per day. 

T. R. Claborn returned to the school as principal and teacher in 1948, along with his 
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wife and two other teachers. Claborn found that one electric meter controlled power for both 
school and church next door. He personally had to pay a deposit to get a separate meter for the 
school. Years later, when the building was torn down, he presented the receipt and was refund- 
ed the deposit. 

Later principals were a Mr. Jackson, Delbert Hodges, Malcomb Landers, Barney Brown, 
and others. The school was disbanded in the 1960s and pupils were bused to Boaz. The 
building was torn down in 1968, according to community memory. 


Shiloh Baptist Church 

To the south of Clear Creek, in a remote location there was a Shiloh Church in the last 
quarter of the 1800s. Dave Morton taught a school there. Very old citizens in 1997 vaguely 
recalled hearing of this church and believed that it had disbanded. Records of the Warrior 
River Baptist Association confirm that a Shiloh Baptist Church operated under guidance from 
missionary James Fields, H.C. Reed, and J. C. Shelton in 1870. The location of that church can- 
not be ascertained, but both Fields and Reed were working in Marshall County at the time. 
This Shiloh ceased to report to the association. 

In 1886 again a Shiloh appeared in the Warrior association. This one has been 
described as organized in 1885, and it used Red Apple for its postal service. Shiloh Baptist 
Church joined with other churches starting the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association in 
1887. C.C. Collins was pastor for two years. J. M. Thompson was the pastor in 1886 and 
Allen Dorman in 1887. He was followed by S. T. Collier and then his son W. J. Collier in 1891. 
The church disbanded in 1892 but revived in 1893 under W. P. Groover, who served until 1899. 
G. M. Miller was clerk of the church throughout, reporting only 25 to 29 members. The 
church apparently survived at least until 1911, when it appeared on a map. Data are unavail- 
able for any subsequent years. 


Pleasant Hill #1 Missionary Baptist Church 

This small church southwest of Boaz was the center of a community in Etowah County 
with its own identity from before the turn of the century. Beginning in 1872 a Pleasant Hill 
Baptist Church was reporting to the Warrior River Baptist Association. C. A. Burns was the pas- 
tor. The church had 24-26 members in its reports which continued through 1880. Perhaps it 
disbanded for a time. 

The church believes it was organized in 1882, but it affiliated with the Warrior River 
Baptist Association in 1884 as a newly constituted church. C.C. Collins was pastor and a Mr. 
Cox of Fowler’s was clerk. There were 17 members. Later it joined the Marshall Missionary 
Baptist Association. For a time it joined the Blount Association (1915-1922), but returned to 
Marshall until returning to Blount Association in 1997. 

Bud Vaughn was pastor 1918-1919. Jim Kilpatrick was pastor in 1986. Other long-term 
pastorates were held by Pat Taylor, D. J. Tidwell, Harvey Stewart, and C. M. Frasier. _ For its 
first few decades, Pleasant Hill #1 was a very small congregation with a small block and brick 
veneer building which was also used as a public school. By 1986 membership was 363. 
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The present building was constructed in 1954 with a fellowship hall. Wood from the 
original building was re-used. Dedication services were held in January 1957, when Harvie 
Stewart was pastor. Carl T. Brothers was church clerk at the time. The building was built and 
paid for by the community over three years. Membership during that period grew from 125 to 
185, and Sunday School increased from 107 to 190. The church sponsored a monthly singing 
on the third Sunday evening. At dedication services, there was much festivity, eating, and 
singing with the John Daniel Quartet as the starring attraction. 

Pastors since Harvie (or Harvey) Stewart have been Sherman Trussell, Cress Davis, J. P. 
Rowan, Beuman Owens, Doc Tidwell, Carl Champion, Alton Brand, J. S. Breaden, C. M. Frasier, 
Steve Young, Jim Kilpatrick, Donnie Beck, and Stanley R. Jones since 1995. 

The small church cemetery continued in active use in 1998. 

The community considered the church as a gathering place when representatives from 
Boaz Chamber of Commerce rallied the nearby citizens to form a Rural Development Club in 
1956. Women of the area formed a home demonstration club in the same year. More than 
150 persons attended a fish dinner and program concerning the soil bank program and butane 
gas appliances. Membership of the church in 1998 was approximately 450. 


West of Boaz 


Farmers on their neat farms directly west of Boaz sponsored the development of Boaz as 
atrade center. Few stores functioned significantly in the area, but there were thriving church- 
es and schools. Social life and neighborliness were hallmarks of the area. 

The earliest focal point in that region was “Cox’s Old Stand.” Here on the Cox Turnpike 
Road slightly northwest of Boaz were the home and burial place of Edward and Roda Cox, 
who settled in 1820 and improved the Jackson Trail through Marshall County (concerned his- 
torians and family members relocated the grave stones to the Cox cemetery in Wills Valley in 
the 1990s, due to encroaching developments in the old area). With slaves brought from 
Tennessee, Cox cut giant slabs of lumber and built a ford across the creek. The creek had 
already become known as “Slab Creek” because General Andrew Jackson’s engineers in 1818- 
1819 had apparently used the same tactic to wheel their goods across the creek. 

At the north-most branch of the creek, the Coxes were prepared to care for travelers and 
their stock, and they sold necessary goods to the slow trickle of new settlers. A trading post 
continued to function there until Boaz superceded it in the 1890s. 

A 1892 map listed the following little crossroads landmarks traveling due west of Boaz: 
Collier, Bartlett, Horton, Reedbrake (later known as Douglas), and Boen. In 1909 and 1911 
maps, Collier, Bartlett, and Boen had disappeared but little schools had become focal points of 
settlements at Mount Vernon, Needmore, Niles, and Pine Grove. Although some of this area 
came to be served by mail routes from Albertville, and thus had Albertville addresses, they were 
integral to life in Boaz. 
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MOUNT VERNON 

The area immediately to the west and north of Boaz offered beautiful farmland to early 
immigrants. Fields were mostly flat and free of rocks. The land was embraced by branches of 
Slab Creek. Much of the farmland was in sight of the railroad which came through Boaz in 
1892. Some of the community lay within a few minutes’ walk from Boaz; some lay closer to 
Albertville. 

Mount Vernon attracted settlers who owned land, stayed put, and established enduring 
businesses in Boaz. Among them were several families of McLeod, Collier, Creel, Cox, and 
Dodd. 

William Alexander McLeod settled in the area in 1879 or 1880, having arrived with his 
father who bought 80 acres of land. On October 26, 1905, W. A. McLeod bought a farm known 
as Summer’s Old Mill Place on Slab Creek. He operated a saw mill and grist mill. 

An influential farmer around 1900 was Will Scott, whose place was on Slab Creek. He 
was a blacksmith who made charcoal to use in his smithy fires. 

A vital leader in the community was Angus Collier, whose family name denoted a settle- 
ment in hailing distance of Boaz. Collier set up a barter business in town which became the 
first big poultry, egg, hide, and produce exporting venture in Boaz. 

Another favorite figure was farmer G. W. Cobb. Where Slab Creek ran through his prop- 
erty, water was deep enough for swimming. The site became known as Cobb’s Wash Hole. 
Boys and men of the community cooled off after hot workdays by stripping off their clothes 
and diving in. The place was leech infested, but the swimmers were willing to suffer that incon- 
venience. 

While Boaz was still forming as a city, and was considered a bit distant from some of the 
farms, Pres Johnson had a cotton gin in Mount Vernon. It burned in September 1896, and 
doubtless the farmers were compelled to take their trade into town. 

Mount Vernon was an athletic center by 1895. The settlement had its own baseball dia- 
mond, perhaps in connection with the schoolhouse. A “juvenile baseball club” competed 
against Albertville and Boaz teams. Mount Vernon’s team was called “the Invincibles.” 

Among prominent families of long residence in the community, as listed by Odis Moore, 
were these: Ed and Katie Alewine, Mathas and Mary Wilson Brock, Henry and Mary Brock, 
LaFayette and Monie Decker Brock, John and Victoria Higgins Brock (second wife was Ora 
Moore), Harley and Pearl Giles Brock, Oscar and Minnie Milner Brock, Howard and Henna 
Harris Cobb, Sam and Julia Pankey Burnett, John and Caldonia Simpson Davis, John Rufus and 
Mrs. Duke, Bill and Lizzie Elder, Tom and Georgia Elder (second wife was Eula), Luther and 
Bertha Medlock Lathan Evans, O. W. and Dellie Thomas Floyd (second wife was Laura Gaines), 
P. M. and Mrs. Henderson (gave name to Henderson Road), Van and Florida Wilson Higgins, 
Bluford and Johnie Mae Duke Halcomb, Bob and Hattie Humphries, Charlie and Lena Davis 
Hunt, Cleary and Mable Mayo Lathan, Lemuel and Emma Elsberry Matthews, C. H. and Mae 
Harper Mayo, Roger and Elma McLeod, William A. and Vada Cardinal McLeod, John and Mary 
Medlock Sr. (Mary Smith was second wife), John and Etta Medlock, Will and Tina Lowery 
Medlock, Walt and Lizzie Medlock, George and Laura Gillespie Milner, Ambrose and Anna 
Tankersley Milner, Mary Jane Wilson Moore (widow), Cicero and Celia Blankenship Moore, 
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Oscar and Bertha Floyd Moore, Emmet and Ruthie Eubanks Morgan, Foster and Amy Clontz 
Nelson, J. B. and Emma Dean Davis Nelson, Robert M. and Elva Medlock Nelson, Russell and 
Jewel Davis Nelson, B. Butler and Ibby Pankey Springfield, Lee and Minnie Zimmerman 
Thoma, Steve P. and Fannie Todd, Russell and Arlie McLeod Trammell, Jewell and Mable Burt 
Moore, Odis B. and Pauline Mayo Moore, Elbert and Grace Locklear Medlock, C. A. and Omie 
Gardner, Oceola and Mrs. Dodd, Jeff and Eliza McLeod (second husband was Frank 
Robertson), Wilburn and Willie Mae Tankersley. 


Mount Vernon Baptist Church 

This remarkable country church anchored the community. _ It was established on the 
third Sunday in August 1879. Six charter members are usually remembered: Mr. and Mrs. 

L. A. (or L. L.) McLeod, Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Wright, and Mr. and Mrs. Louis Causey. 
However, a 1909 history of Marshall Missionary Baptist Association also recalled these charter 
members: Benjamin C. and Jane Scott, Fannie Belcher, John and M. A. Randall, and S. C. 
Thomas. J. Randal was the clerk when the church was admitted to the Warrior River Baptist 
Association. Nine members were reported at that time. The post office serving the area at the 
time was Guntersville. Nine members were reported to the November association meeting. 

Mount Vernon served as the Baptist church of Boaz until a church was organized in 
town in 1894. It was not uncommon for Sparkses and Williamsons and other Baptists living on 
Main Street Boaz to walk or ride horseback to Mount Vernon services and singings. 

The first building was soon put up on the Reynolds property adjoining the Causey 
estate. A cemetery was begun adjacent to the building, which burned in about two years. A 
new building went up in 1882, said to seat 600. It was on the land of the McLeods, and 
William Alexander McLeod deeded the new site to the church in 1884. It was located an equal 
distance between Albertville and Boaz. It included four acres for use as a place of worship, 
cemetery, and school. At McLeod’s sawmill, lumber was prepared for the new building (and in 
the 1960s, McLeod’s son-in-law Russell Trammel was on the church building committee). A 
wooden building served from then until 1911. A wooden two-room schoolhouse stood beside 
it. 

In 1911 that building was replaced by a more substantial wooden building with a stubby 
steeple. The building had separate entrances for women and men, which were unified into 
one center front door in a remodeling of 1950. The building was heated with two pot-bellied 
stoves. One was in the “Amen Corner” where older men liked to sit. The other stove was in 
one of two side rooms which could be partitioned off with overhead doors for classrooms. 
Women sat near that stove, nursed their babies, changed diapers, and watched their little ones 
on pallets on the floor. 

In years before electricity was available, the church had its own carbide light plant. A 
tank outside held 100 pounds of carbide. Carbide produced gas which ran through pipes to 
lamps in the building. When the gas leaked the smell was like rotten eggs. Not until 1936 did 
an electric line from Albertville reach Mount Vernon Church. 

The first pastor was H. C. Reed (in one record mistakenly printed “Rush”). In 1880 
B. C. Scott was clerk. Green B. Wade was pastor 1882-1893, with a Red Apple address. 

Wade’s convert, R. W. Roe of nearby McVille, one of the area’s most popular missions-minded 
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evangelists, began occasional preaching at Mount Vernon in 1884, though he was not listed as 
the pastor until 1893. Roe was pastor until 1904, but his influence began prior to that. 
Accounts of his dynamic ministry remain. Preaching was held only one Sunday of each month. 

In 1887 Mount Vernon Church helped to organize and hosted the organizational meet- 
ing of the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association, which was the local arm of the Alabama 
Baptist State Convention and Southern Baptist Convention. 

By the mid 1890s Sunday School was held every week, and lesson books from the Baptist 
Sunday School Board in Nashville were distributed free of charge each quarter. Howard Creel, 
a local farm boy who graduated from school in Boaz about that time and later became a lead- 
ing pioneer merchant in Boaz, was the Sunday School superintendent. As in most churches of 
the day, the Sunday School organization was somewhat separate from the church organization. 

A recess was observed between Sunday School and the preaching service. After Sunday 
School adjourned and people adjourned to the church yard, Roe would get impatient to 
preach. He would walk to the front door and call out for the brethren to come and start a 
song. The men would dispose of their “chaws” of tobacco, empty their pipes, and come in 
singing. 

The spirited church produced a phenomenal number of conversions. Revivals were held 
the first week in August. That was the time for people to concentrate on their spiritual condi- 
tion and to announce conversions that may have been in process for months. Late summer 
baptizings in nearby Slab Creek commonly involved 25 or more happy new believers each year. 

On Sundays when Roe preached, three times more people attended than on Sundays 
when only Sunday School was taught. Roe packed the people in—at least one hundred people, 
even though membership was less than that. It was normal to see 75 or more buggies and wag- 
ons clustered around the church, the horses and mules tied to the trees. Young men brought 
young ladies to church in buggies. Whole families rode in wagons. Single men and sometimes 
women rode on horseback or mule. All the children of the community came, perhaps on foot 
for several miles. 

In 1895 the Sunday School leaders were J. K. Bradberry and Cicero Bales. When the 
Marshall Missionary Baptist Association held a Sunday School Convention, Miss Eudora 
Strickland read an essay to represent that church. In November 1896 the Sunday School 
undertook the task of ceiling the church, while another committee was appointed to paint the 
building. 

Mount Vernon worship was noisily enthusiastic. Hearty amens sounded out during 
preaching. Singing was loud, as taught by the noted composer and publisher, T. B. Mosley, who 
lived in Boaz prior to 1909. Mosely taught singing schools and led music at the church many 
times. He played the organ while standing and directed as he played. Singers were so loud that 
they sometimes had to be shushed when they moved to churches outside the area. 

Superb musicians abounded, among them Lee Higgins, Scott Strickland, Wylie 
Strickland, Fate Brock, and Oscar Brock. Will Creel was the organist until he took his talents 
into the newly formed Baptist church in Boaz. Organists of the church at the turn of the cen- 
tury included Treacy Garrett (who taught school in Boaz and later married Howard Creel), 
Cora Lee Robinson, and Teeny Lowry. Victoria Higgins was considered the best organist of the 
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era. 

Another noise heard at Mount Vernon Church at the turn of the century was groaning. 
Church groans were not unique in the heart-felt religion of Sand Mountain. But at Mount 
Vernon, every period of prayer and even sermons produced groans. Someone praying aloud 
might begin by uttering a few words that soon disappeared into deep moans. Although the 
groan mode of worship died out around 1908, the custom of happy shouting continued for 
years. 

Around 1905 the Baptist Young People’s Union, later known as Training Union, was 
introduced at Mount Vernon. To have a Baptist Young People’s Union in that year made 
Mount Vernon a remarkably progressive church. This Sunday evening activity was a magnet 
for the growing numbers of children in the community. Woman’s Missionary Union was per- 
manently organized in 1928 after some earlier activity. A Brotherhood was organized in 1950. 

Pastors following R. W. Roe were W. A. Parker in 1904, H. G. B. Bynum in 1904-05, A. J. 
Johnson in 1905, Edward Lowery in 1906, John L. Ray in 1908, J. D. Fletcher in 1910, M. K. 
Taylor in 1914, R. L. Isdell in 1927, G. S. Morris in 1928, C. A. Gardner in 1931, Cecil Little in 
1946, Paul Dunlap in 1949, Gordon Ezzell in 1951, Ralph Stephens in 1955, Ray Jackson in 
1960, Harvey Taylor in 1963, J. T. Cole in 1968, Allen Black in 1978. 

Ministers ordained in early years were Isaac Windsor, J. T. Lowery, and W. H. Garrett. 

The church was the meeting place for socializing and mutual welfare activities in the 
community. Beginning by 1895 and continuing in the first decade of the century, all the chil- 
dren of the community attended an annual “Christmas tree” at Mount Vernon church. Here 
many children saw their first Christmas tree. Participants in the party brought gifts for 
exchanging. 

Baptismal ceremonies also had their social aspect. In a photographed 1910 baptism on a 
Sunday morning at Slab Creek, 14 candidates (all adults and some apparently quite mature) 
gathered in the water with Pastor Taylor and another pastor. On the banks to see and to be 
seen, at least 135 people ranging from babes in arms to grandfathers crowded into the trees. 
Men were well dressed in suits and hats; even young boys had on Sunday short pants and caps 
(but no shoes). Every woman and girl had a hat so huge that one wonders how all could have 
been accommodated in the church building. 

In times of sickness, the church organized food, nursing care, and help with farm chores 
for those disabled. For instance, during a typhoid outbreak in 1905, men of the church came 
to the aid of the Vaughan family, who were cotton renters. Teams of watchers sat up nights 
with the family, each patient having his own personal helper. 

After the farmers harvested their own cotton and other crops in the fall, they congregated 
at the Vaughan place, where every member of the family was at death’s door. In one day they 
picked, hauled to gin, and sold 12 bales of cotton. On another day they gathered nearly 300 
bushels of corn, hauled it to town, and sold it. One another day, they butchered the family’s 
three hogs and dressed 1000 pounds of meat. All the Vaughans survived their ordeal, although 
left in debt from medical expenses. 

Faith of the church easily worked its way into the community. During a terrible drought 
in the 1920s, a preacher from East Gadsden came to hold services. The congregation prayed 
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fervently for rain. When the preacher stood, the rain fell and rejoicing was great. 

Under the leadership of C. A.“Lum” Gardner, children were actively involved in missions 
education organizations. Mrs. Emma Dean Davis Nelson was the first leader of Girls’ 
Auxiliary, which involved girls in support of missionaries. The church progressed to preaching 
two Sundays a month. Gardner stressed participation in the financial program of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Six Sunday School rooms were added to the building in 1938. The next 
pastor, Cecil Little, was the first to serve full-time. A pastorium was built for him. The result 
was that many young people dedicated their lives to professional Christian service. 

From the earliest days Mount Vernon Baptist Church produced many ministers. Four 
came from one family in the first decade of the century, the same family the church helped dur- 
ing typhoid: G.L. Vaughan, Henry Vaughan, Tom Ed Vaughan, and Boyd Vaughan. 

Among those who committed to Christian ministry in the 1940s were James Nelson and 
Annis Dodd Nelson, who were missionaries among Indians in New Mexico and pioneering 
leaders in the Montana Southern Baptist Convention (James also served many years as an exec- 
utive of the Home Mission Board in Atlanta). Gwen Downes Reece became a missionary in 
Nigeria and her sister Carolyn Downes Miller, national president of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union. Martin Evans was a home missionary in Mississippi; Jewell Medlock, a Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary graduate, served with the American Baptist Convention; Keith Dodd, 
military chaplain and pastor, served several leading churches in Boaz; Steve and Shirley Taylor 
were missionaries in Zimbabwe and Zaire. 

In addition to these serving far outside the Boaz area, Mount Vernon developed many 
pastors who served in Alabama, such as Edward Johnson and wife Linda, Mike Springfield, 
Aaron Johnson, Donald Davis, Billy Morris and wife Elizabeth, Clarence Maltbie, and Byron 
Davis. Nobody has been able to compile a complete listing of Mount Vernon’s ministerial 
alumni, but some have estimated that the church sent out more than 20. 

Another Mount Vernon record was to be recognized as the second largest rural church in 
Alabama. Membership rose to 500 in 1950, when the small old wooden building was in use. 

By 1952 the need for more building space was evident. Funds were collected, and a new 
$20,000 educational building was occupied debt free in 1958. Sunday School enrolment at the 
time was 283. At this time Mount Vernon began sponsoring a mission on Windsor Street with 
Donald Davis as the first pastor and Bob Lovvorn as the second. This became Belair Baptist 
Church, and Mount Vernon built a church house for it in 1960. (See chapter 12.) 

In 1964 the familiar wooden country church at Mount Vernon was replaced by a brick 
building which remained in use in 1997. The building was renovated in 1979. 

Peter Parker, the first historian of the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association, was effu- 
sive about Mount Vernon Church when he wrote of it in 1909. At that time there were 301 
members and the “magnificent” Sunday School had enrolled 173. “There is no telling the 
power of such a church for good in a community and eternity alone will reveal the wonderful 
results of its labors,” he said. 

The church continued its vitality and its flavor as an enthusiastic country church, even 
after it had fed years of growth in nearby city churches of Albertville and Boaz. The pastor in 
1996 was Jerry Butler, and membership was 379. In 1998 a large new building opened beside 
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the former complex. It provided athletic, recreation, and classroom facilities. 


Niles School 

As early as 1900 a school was functioning in the Niles community, which took its name 
from the large J. T. Niles farm. The location was approximately 5 miles directly west of Boaz, 
before coming to Needmore and the New Hope Primitive Baptist Church. The school served 
such families as Hales, Creel, and Lett. In 1900 the school was taught by Professor W. H. 
Garrett. One of the first telephone lines in the Boaz area was run along the fence from Boaz to 
the Niles area, ending at the Cam Hales farm. Cam Hales did not like to answer the telephone, 
but when nobody else was home, he did. He would pick up, yell, “There’s nobody home,” and 
hang up. 

Around 1920 a new building was built for Niles School. This one was just a little more 
than one mile west from Boaz on today’s College Avenue, on a site which is now in the Boaz city 
limits on the Douglas Highway and Mount Vernon Cutoff. It was carved out of the Creel farm. 
The building was framed of black locust lumber cut from the site. The tin-roofed school had 
two rooms, but usually had only one teacher. Among the teachers were Florence Pounds, Lela 
Pounds, Ernest Wright, Tom Hicks, Norma Lee Ray, Lillian Ellenburg Bynum (1928), Jewel 
Dodd, “Honest” Wade, and Leonard Stewart. Mr. and Mrs. Belton Nelson worked at the 
school jointly, with Mrs. Nelson teaching grades 1-3 and the husband serving as principal and 
teacher of grades 4-6. When H. O. Chitwood taught at Niles for six to seven years, he kept his 
horse in J. J. Bishop’s barn next door. His co-teacher was Colie Orester Dodd. School started at 
7:00 a.m., after children had already completed farm chores at home and had walked a mile or 
more to school. Students left school at 3:00 for the return walk home. 

The Niles School grounds had a well and a basketball court. The girls’ restroom was an 
outhouse at the edge of the woods to the building’s right, and the boys’ “restroom” was in the 
woods on the opposite side. Classes went only to the seventh grade. In later years, if students 
wanted further schooling, they transferred to Whitesville School. 

Walking to school was a time-consuming and sometimes dangerous venture for children. 
Weather was cold and wet, snakes were not unknown, the early mornings were dark, and the 
buildings were not well heated or sealed. Many parents were especially reluctant for their girls 
to go to school because of these factors. Ann Denson began teaching in an upstairs room of her 
home on the west side of Boaz, so that children could be spared the walk to Niles or Mount 
Vernon School. 

In fall 1934, with establishment of a junior high school department in Boaz, Niles area 
was added to the Boaz school district. Approximately 80 students from Niles were bused to 
Boaz school by Dennis Wright The wood in the old building went into the building of a Mrs. 
Lowe’s house, and the house later burned. 

A few commercial ventures functioned in Niles community, such as a sawmill operated 
by Dodd and Gillespie in 1900. 


Social Circle School 
A small school operated perhaps as early as 1889 in the village known as Social Circle. It 
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was located approximately mid way between Boaz and Albertville on the main road, with 
Mount Vernon bordering on the west. In 1895 a reading club was organized for the communi- 
ty at Social Circle evidently an intellectual social activity promoted by teachers of the school. 
The school was described in September 1896 as being “Prof. Britton’s five-months school.” The 
session had just closed and the professor went away to teach an eight-months school at 
Lathamville, northeast of Boaz. Not only was the school house used for academic purposes, 
but also a Sunday School was taught there. 

In 1901 and 1902 Clifford Thompson was the teacher. In 1903 Nathan Causey of 
Mount Vernon taught. He stressed physiology and health rules. The school was merged with 
the one at Mount Vernon about 1904. 


Mount Vernon School 

From approximately 1880 a school operated at Mount Vernon, due to the provision of 
the McLeod family. The school building stood west of the old church. The building burned 
in 1902. When it was rebuilt in a new location, Social Circle students, and perhaps some from 
Niles School, transferred there. The teacher in November 1902 was Woody J. Strickland and 25 
students were enrolled. In about 1904 Professor Lew Allen and Miss Treacy (or Teresa) 
Garrett (later Mrs. Elijah Howard Creel) were the teachers at Mount Vernon, both using the 
same bigroom. Allen taught the older children seated in front, and Miss Garrett taught the 
younger ones in the back, while maintaining a rear guard against misbehavior among the older 
children. Infractions brought a quick whack of Miss Garrett’s dainty but deadly hand. In 1915 
the local citizens raised money to add a third “department” or class to the school. 

The school was a two-room affair near the cemetery. It had a basketball court. At recess 
teachers cracked hickory nuts the children gathered from the grounds. The Mount Vernon 
School building burned during Christmas week of 1927. By this time it was under the manage- 
ment of the County Board of Education. Prof. Tom Hodge was reassigned to Albertville Junior 
High School, and Mrs. Ruby Miller was assigned to another school in the county. It was decid- 
ed to send the majority of students to Albertville schools, but 15 to 20 were to be transported to 
Boaz, which could accommodate no more. 


NEEDMORE 

Needmore, sometimes referred to as Needmore Hollow, was located approximately 2.5 
miles directly west of Boaz, approximately one-half mile from the intersection of Highway 168 
and the Old Jackson Trail. No landmark remains from the old community, but a right-turn 
road leads to New Hope Primitive Baptist Church. Needmore territory was within the 1,280 
acres claimed by Edward “Ned” Cox when he settled the area. 

Among the earliest settlers after Cox was Claibourne Smith, who settled 240 acres prior 
to 1850, having come down the Tennessee River from near Knoxville, with all his goods and 
livestock on flatboats. He was a kinsman of the Coxes. Smith’s great-great-grandson, Charles, 
would be mayor of Boaz in the town’s centennial year. The original Smith land remained in the 
family all the while. 

According to Watson Smith, father of the Boaz mayor, Needmore got its name in the fol- 
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lowing way. During the Civil War, in 1862, a Mr. Law established a bartering store for families 
whose men were off fighting in the war. A customer could trade a bushel of corn, wheat, or 
rice for a like amount of another grain, regardless of value. Law charged each barterer a small 
toll. “Need more” was the mood of the times and the word often heard by bargainers at the 
trading post. Times were so hard that Uncle Tom Smith killed a fellow-Confederate soldier 
with his bayonet for wasting a bag of rice at the store one day. 

After the Civil War, stagecoaches traveled the area via the Jackson Trail. Local citizens 
got their mail from the Red Apple post office. 

At the turn of the century, Boaz was already the main trading center for the area. 
Farmers and homemakers often did not have time to journey from Needmore to town. A 
Needmore area man, Homer Wood, developed a fleet of mule- or horse-drawn rolling stores 
based in Boaz with regular routes through all the area. Among his drivers were a Mr. Bowen, 
Arnold Chambers, and David Horton. These peddlers took goods from Boaz to the outlying 
communities such as Needmore. They sold either for barter or for cash. 

In 1939 Levi Edmondson set up a store in his home which was on the place occupied by 
Mack E. Nelson in 1997. Flour, sugar, coffee, candy, and tobacco were his main products. 

In 1983 Omry Breedlove started running the community store on highway 168, continu- 
ing until 1992. After 130 years of having a neighborhood store, Needmore residents had to 
drive all the way to Boaz for shopping. 


Shiloh Missionary Baptist Church 

During the terrifying days of World War II, citizens of the Needmore and White Oak 
communities began holding community prayer meetings each week. Separate groups were 
meeting in each of the communities. Families signed up to host the meetings. When the 
neighbors came to pray, the soldier loved ones of that particular household were especially 
prayed for. 

This community effort beginning in 1944 resulted in the formation of a new church July 
14, 1946. Shiloh Missionary Baptist Church built a white wooden frame building 30 by 40 feet 
in size on Niles Road. Members gave timber, and other wood was salvaged from the Camp 
Sibert Army base near Gadsden. Land for the building was given by Mack E. and Ola Nelson, 
who conveyed the $150.00 property February 7, 1947. The first pastor of the church was L.T. 
Brooks and Billy Nelson was the clerk. 

The nineteen charter members were Mr. and Mrs. Ottie Brooks, Mack E. Nelson, Billy 
Nelson, Bobby Nelson, Julia Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Dobbins, Faye Nell Dobbins, Allen 
Hales, Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Hedgepeth, and Addie Ree Hedgepeth. The one who felt called of 
God to inspire the members to organize was the Rev. J. D. “Dean” Lindsey, who became the 
church pastor in 1950. 

Asbestos brick siding was added to the building in the early 1950s. A fellowship hall was 
added in 1983. In 1990 the Aaron Snelling family gave eight weekends to finish cement park- 
ing area around the church. By 1996 the church facilities had expanded to 2250 square feet. 
The building had been centrally heated and air-conditioned, a vestibule and restrooms had been 
added, and a steeple added. Enrolment was 200. The pastor was Garry Ray Ford. Previous 
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pastors included N. C. Dobbins, Bill McDowell, Herman E. Wilson, Jerry Collett, Gerald Fielder, 
N. G. Lindsey, D. J. Tidewell, Charles Hall, Bobby Fox, Randy Lee Knott, George W. Garner, 
George R. Garner, Jesse McCullars, Randy D. White, and James E. “Jim” Kilpatrick. 


CENTERPOINT 

Centerpoint is largely forgotten in the 1990s, but it was definitely a community in the 
minds of citizens in the first decade of this century. The settlement was noted on a 1911 map 
which placed it due west of Whitesville half way to Douglas, and mid way between Horton to 
the North and Friendship to the south. Centerpoint people thought of themselves as_ part of 
the Friendship community. It apparently was the same place known as Galliton in the 1890s. 

In the 1960s Centerpoint had an active Rural Development Club and Home 
Demonstration Club. In 1965 Center Point (by then spelled as two words) won the statewide 
championship. The citizens had waged a campaign to improve each other’s homes. Many new 
homes were built. 85 percent of homes were heated by electricity or gas; 50 percent had recent- 
ly added bathrooms to their homes. 

The club devoted efforts to improving the building of the church of the community, 
apparently the Friendship Baptist Church. A club house was erected adjoining the school (but 
was subsequently removed). Farms and pastures were being improved. Lonnie Teal of the 
community was leader of the projects which won statewide recognition. 


Pine Grove School 

This rural district school, sometimes called “Piney Grove,” was a vital part of life for 
those who considered themselves part of the Horton or Centerpoint communities. Its building 
still stood in 1997, in use as a community meeting place. The school was seven miles west of 
Boaz, between Bethany Baptist Church and New Hope Primitive Baptist Church. In 1908 
property was deeded to the school by J. A. Teal, E. M. Hawk, and S. E Mabrey. The school may 
have already been functioning before that time. The school possibly got its start when the area 
fell outside the Boaz school district as defined by Marshall County in 1909. 

Some of the families who lived in the Pine Grove School area were Dendy, Hawk, 
Whitten, Carnes, Teal, Grimes, Bohannon, Mitchell, Landers, Pankey, Camp, Glassco, Childers, 
Copeland, Harvey, Brothers, Smith, Wright, and Burgess. 

Some of the teachers were J. T. Musick, J. O. Jackson, Sherell Jordan, Euna Dendy, Bernice 
Dendy Hill, Dera Russell, Clyde and Millie Davis, W. B. Decker, Vespa Dendy Thomas, Louise 
Hill Dendy, Lillian Miller, Milner Jones, Gladys Hale Downs, Fannie Bush, M. A. Brown, Lula 
Birdsong, Lois Parrish, Melba Bohannon, and Clyde Davis. The 1923 teachers were Dera 
Russell, J. T. Musick, and J. O. Jackson. Three teachers were the usual staff. 

Like all Marshall County schools prior to recent years, Pine Grove had its own board of 
local trustees. In 1923 the trustees were H. E. Wright and T. M. Wright. 

The school building had a hand pump in front, where children would line up for water. 
Someone pumped while another child held a cup under the spout. Getting a drink of water 
was laborious and sometimes caused hurt fingers. 
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The building was surrounded by woods free of underbrush. Students would play in the 
woods and eat their home-made lunches there. 

Both boys and girls had basketball teams which played on an outdoor court. Cheering 
was intense when the teams played opponents from Whitesville, Horton, Douglas, High Point, 
and other schools. 

Teachers had freedom to apply whippings when students broke rules. Principal Willie B. 
Decker whipped every student when the students conspired to play hooky as a group. 

Box suppers were held to raise money for school equipment. Girls would decorate a box 
filled with good food. Hollis Wright acted as auctioneer to sell the boxes to the highest bidder. 
Every girl expected her sweetheart to outbid rivals, for the girl dined with the one who pur- 
chased her box. The school put on annual plays. One of the drama coaches was Vespa D. 
Thomas. 

At one time Pine Grove School offered classes through grade 9. Later only six grades 
were offered, after Douglas and Boaz provided a junior high school. Enrolment was never 
large--perhaps 30 students at the time. 

A tornado completely destroyed the school building on March 6, 1944. One student, Jim 
Mitchell, was killed. Many were taken to the hospital in Gadsden. The community rallied to 
rebuild the building, with some financial aid from the county, by 1945. 

Enrolment shrank as school buses offered children the chance to attend larger schools, 
especially Douglas School, which offered 12 grades. In 1955 the Marshall County Board of 
Education closed the school. 

The community formed the Pine Grove Community Association and raised money to 
purchase the property on December 19, 1986. Bob Riseling of Snead College was president 
and Auzalene Benefield was treasurer of the association. The building was the site of many 
community social events and served as a Neighborhood Watch Center. For a few years it was 
rented for the Federal Government Headstart Program. It is a voting place for Friendship 
Beat 16. 


New Hope Primitive Baptist Church 

Six miles west of Boaz is the New Hope Primitive Baptist Church. The church is affiliat- 
ed with the Mount Zion Primitive Baptist Association. The church was established April 7, 
1883, by Elders C. Farrish and W. S. Holland. The deacons were T. D. Dendy and Merel Collier. 
Charter members were T. D. Dendy, J. M. Hawk, Louisa J. Dendy Hawk, and A. M. Downs. 

(The church is not believed by current members to be related to an earlier missionary 
Baptist church by the same name. A New Hope church had been organized in 1874 with J. Y. 
Bain, Guntersville post office, as the pastor. It was admitted to the Warrior River Missionary 
Baptist Association and reported 74 members. B. Chambers was the second pastor in 1875 and 
1876. The church lost half its members in the first year. By 1882 it disappeared from the mis- 
sionary Baptist records and in 1883 the Primitive Baptist Church by the same name was organ- 
ized.) 

The first building was located on Slab Creek approximately one mile north of the present 
site. On the present site, a literary school once functioned in the same building as the church. 
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The land was obtained from John T. Pace and his wife Louise. 

A new building was erected in 1905. In 1935 it was replaced with the present brick 
building. Times were hard then, and members donated labor and materials. A historical 
plaque on the present building says “erected June 2, 1962,” perhaps referring to the stone itself. 
In 1981 a lunchroom and restrooms were added. A baptistry was installed about 1990. Other 
remodelings took place in the 1990s. 

The first Primitive Baptist pastor was C. Farrish or Farris. W. S. Holland followed, then 
F. B. Moon, R. V. Hood, Andy Whitworth, Moses Sparks (brother of the Boaz founder), I. J. 
Reeves, J. J. Herring, W. J. Dendy, J. M. Bohannon, J. N. Bobo, G. W. Heath, W. T. Flannagan, 
M. O. Lucas, W. T. Cook, H. P. Copeland, E. B. Watts, J. T. Musick, Harlan Smith, Mitchell 
Phillips, and Kenneth Watts. 

All charter members were buried in the New Hope cemetery. Both T. D. Dendy and 
J. M. Hawk were Civil War veterans. The cemetery required enlargement, and land was 
obtained from Neeley and Lula Allison. 

Dr. Henry L. Horsley, prominent Boaz physician who may have been the area’s first mil- 
lionaire, is buried there beside his father. 


HORTON 

This community was named for members of the Horton family, who migrated to the 
area from Georgia. Though sparsely populated, a sense of community was present by 1885 
when the Bethany Baptist Church was formed. At that time, according to the history of the 
church, the vicinity had approximately 100 families who made a living by row-cropping. A 
general store served the area. Horton got its own post office in 1890. Prior to 1890 the area 
was served by Bartlett post office, home base of the Bartlett family. The Horton postmaster in 
1905 was John O. Bohannon. A slightly later postmaster was J. A. Harris, who moved to Boaz in 
1917 and served as city clerk of Boaz. 

The Horton community apparently had its own saw mill, grist mill, and cotton gin. By 
1907 Horton residents were served by their own local physicians and merchants, who in turn 
often came to Boaz to handle their own business. Businesses in Horton as of 1910-1911 were 
these general merchants: W. N. Adams, C. W. Boon (Boen?), M. Harris & Son, J. E. Holland, 
Mabrey and Clayton, C. McNaron, J. P. Reaves, and Wade Brothers. Dr. H. L. Horsley was vil- 
lage physician at this time, and the population was 80. 

In 1895 Horton had a fraternal lodge organized and was an active political center. A 
school was operating at Oak Grove (perhaps at the Oak Grove Baptist Church) also in 1895. It 
was taught by Professor O. C. Britton (A. C. Briton?). In 1900 the teacher at Horton was Walter 
Casey. In 1902 Howard Creel was the teacher, but he soon resigned to enter the dry goods busi- 
ness in Boaz with his father Joseph Creel. There was a district school at Horton by 1909, prob- 
ably still called Oak Grove, and it continued as late as 1918 when Mrs. Dolph Beaty of Boaz 
taught there. She boarded in the community and returned home to Boaz each weekend. 
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Oak Grove Methodist Church 

Horton was the address of J. N. Rampey from about 1893 until his death in 1902 or 
1903. He was one of the great pioneers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this area. 
Traveling out from Horton he pastored and perhaps organized three to five different churches 
in the Marshall County circuit. He was pastor of St. Paul Methodist Church in Boaz in 1896. 
He was presiding elder of the Anniston district of the M. E. Church. He doubtless saw to an 
early organization of Methodists near his home, perhaps in the 1880s. In 1894 people in Boaz 
were congratulating him for raising $200 for completion of a Methodist building at Oak Grove. 

Oak Grove Methodist Church had a Sunday School flourishing by 1895. 


Oak Grove Baptist Church (Later White Oak Missionary Baptist Church) 

In 1884 missionary Baptists met in a two-room renter house on the Whisenant Farm to 
form the Missionary Baptist Church of Christ at Oak Grove. Charter members were Henry 
Whisenant, L. C. Massey, W. J. West, J. W. Mitchell and J. G. Mitchell. A few years later, Massey 
donated land for a church, and the building was also to be used as a school. The one room had 
open windows with wooden shutters, a coal heater, and kerosene reflector lamps mounted on 
the walls. 

In 1927 the church moved to a new location three miles south of Albertville off Highway 
75. A new name was taken—White Oak Missionary Baptist Church, which was the name of a 
school in that location. 


Oak Hill Baptist Church 

This church located on Route 2 near Horton was organized May 9, 1926. W.L. Beam 
was the first pastor. E. W. Harris and S. A. Smith each gave one-half acre of land so that a 
church meeting house could be built of wood. Charter members were S. S. Smith, J. A. 
Windsor, E. W. Collier, Cado Collier, William Chappel, Sammie Smith, J. S. Beck, Dicie 
Compton, Ada Chappel, E. W. Harris, Docia Harris, Fred Harris, Mattie Smith, Levi Smith, 
Minnie Beck, Virgie Kimberly, Willie Smith, Fannie Smith, Chamus Almond, A. J. Compton, 
Della Smith, and Sarah Smith. 

Sunday School was organized in the month the church began. Church Training was 
organized in 1986. Pastors include B. M. Westbrooks, J. G. Moore, Claude Jones, Truman 
Aldredge, Glen Pankey, and Michael Springfield. James Dorsett was pastor in 1998. 


Bethany Baptist Church 

On a Friday before the fourth Sunday in September 1885, a new church was formed in 
the Horton community. More than a dozen people sat on logs in a clearing on a acre of land 
owned by H. D. Stone and constituted Bethany Baptist Church. Soon they built their first 
building on that site. 

Previously Baptists in the area had ridden in wagons or on horseback a bumpy five miles 
or more to attend church at Friendship (to the south), at Rock Springs (to the north) or 
Albertville (to the northeast). To make group worship easier, they formed their own congrega- 
tion closer to home. J. W. Trotter presided over the organization and was the first pastor. After 
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a few months he was succeeded by S. Thomas Collier. He was a resident of Marshall County 
who helped to form churches at Albertville, Beulah, Mountainboro, and Nectar. 

The third pastor actually lived at Horton. He was Allen Dorman (often listed in public 
records as A. Dorman or A. E. Dorman). Yet in years when he should have retired, Dorman 
was so poor that he was aided by the Warrior River Baptist Association’s indigent fund, even 
while he was working to establish yet another church. Dorman eventually died in the Horton 
area and was buried at Nixon Chapel church, another that he helped to establish. 

Among later pastors at Bethany were Christopher C. Collins, W. S. Hopkins, J. Andrew 
Oden, M. E Owen, William M. Claborn, D. B. White, T. Harvey Horton, F Monroe Humphries, 
G. A. Gilliland, R. P. Hefner, H. C. Bradley, Ira Tidwell, J. M. Gaines, Tom H. Black, Roy A. 
Pledger, Elton T. Horton, Corbie Yother, D. Ethridge Latham, Wilber W. Davis, DeWayne White, 
B. D. Pruitt, and Larry Mann (continuing in 1997). 

The charter members of Bethany were William K. Bobo and Roxie Ann Elizabeth “Betty” 
Vickery Bobo, James Acey Bobo, George W. Tomp Harper and Lettie Bobo Harper, Joseph L. 
Hill and Martha C. Blair Hill, Lewis William Jones, C. J. Kennedy and E. A. K. Kennedy, H. D. 
Stone, John A. Teal, and Larah Ann BoboTeal. The influential Bobo family moved to Alabama 
in 1879. W. K. Bobo ran a general store and farmed. 

This new congregation with a Bartlett post office address was admitted to the Warrior 
River Baptist Association in 1886. In the next year Bethany departed Warrior to become one 
of the founding churches in the new Marshall Missionary Baptist Association. Although the 
church has consistently been active in the Southern Baptist tradition, it practiced foot-washing 
from 1889. 

The first building was finished only on the outside. The original members furnished all 
materials and labors. Heat came from a pot-bellied stove, and light came from lanterns. In 
1907 the building interior was ceiled and finished. 

By 1890 burials began in the Bethany Cemetery, on land obtained from J. L. and M. C. 
Hill. Other land was purchased at bargain rates from W. O. Hill. 

In 1894 the church hosted the organizational meeting of the Baptist Sunday School 
Convention of Marshall County. J. R. Scarbrough was president. Announcements stated that 
participating churches might continue to take part also in the interdenominational Sand 
Mountain Sunday School Celebration. Baptists were encouraged to open their Sunday School 
doors wide to all who would attend. 

In 1926 church members tore down the original building, bought materials for $1,750, 
and built a new wooden church house. In November 1942 Bethany Church purchased a large 
bell to signal funerals and other services. It has remained in continuous use. Not until 1948 
did the church obtain electric power. In 1952 a heating system was installed and Sunday School 
rooms were built. 

A new brick sanctuary was occupied in 1969. A new education building was added in 
1981. In 1997 a large new worship center was under construction. 

The church enjoyed steady growth from the 22 members who joined in the first year. A 
Sunday School was first reported in 1922, with Sam Jones as superintendent. Between then and 
the church centennial in 1885, only eight persons had headed the Sunday School: J. S. Jones, 
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W. J. Nixon, Robert Freeman, Truman Glassco, Wendell Glassco, Bruce Jones, Tommy Carnes, 
and Ted McCreless. 

The first Vacation Bible School was held in 1954, with 81 enrolled. Training Union was 
organized in 1955; Woman’s Missionary Union in 1957. The church music program has 
grown from its original 22-member choir to more than 100 persons in several choral groups. 
Membership in 1997 was 492. 


Good Living in Horton 

Following is a description of life in Horton in the late 1800s, when Bethany Church was 
organized and the village was settled. It was written by June Pearson of Allgood, Alabama, a 
great-granddaughter of Allen Dorman, third pastor of Bethany Baptist Church. It was original- 
ly published in A History of Bethany Baptist Church, Horton, Alabama, 1885-1985 by Bobbie 
Glassco. 


They had everything that was necessary for a good living in those days. They grew all the 
food that they ate. In the summer, they dried fruits and vegetables. About the only items they had 
to buy were sugar, salt, coffee, and soda. They only had brown sugar in those days and children ate 
it like children do candy today.... They had several wells, drawing water with a bucket and wind- 
lass. (They never heard of paying a water bill.) They owned their own cows, hogs, chickens, 
sheep, geese, ducks, and guineas. They sheared the sheep and spun the wool into thread, then used 
the thread to weave into cloth which they made into garments, using part of the thread to knit win- 
ter stockings. (They never saw bought stockings.) They picked the geese in the spring and made 
beds and pillows with the feathers. They owned their own blacksmith shop where tools where 
sharpened. A building was built for entertainment, singings, etc. Their children formed a band 
using stringed instruments.... On Saturdays grandmother Elmina and the women cooked all day. 
Grandfather Wiley built huge brick ovens to store the food and keep it warm until noon Sunday. 
(No cooking was done on Sunday.)..... Church members owned their own hymnals. The hymns are 
much like the Psalms in the Bible. Our hymns of today are frivolous in comparison. 


DOUGLAS (Reedbrake) 

Before the Civil War, Lemuel Douglas and his son Stephen Douglass moved from 
Douglasville, Georgia, to start a new life on Sand Mountain (there is variation in the spellings of 
the last name). Lemuel Douglas settled near Reedbrake Creek. After the war, enough settlers 
joined him that an election district for the extreme western part of Marshall County was estab- 
lished, number 22: Reedbrake. The settlement known today as Douglas was known as 
Reedbrake until well into the twentieth century. 

Reedbrake had its own very small post office by 1883 with H. C. Owen as postmaster. 
The Reedbrake post office in 1887 was handled by B. F. Miller, and mail came semi-weekly. The 
population of the community was 75. By 1899 Berry H. Miller had become postmaster. In 
1896 the post office operated from the home of Robert Miller, with G. B. H. Miller as postmas- 
ter. Mrs. Miller handed mail through her window to the customers. 
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In 1887 John F. Miller married and began building a one-room log house near Douglas. 
He purchased a 40-acre farm for $150.00. Years later, he recalled that only six houses were 
spread between Douglas and the top of Sand Mountain toward Guntersville. Miller traded in 
Boaz, and claimed to have brought the first train carload of fertilizer into Boaz. 

An 1887 business directory listed the following businesses in Reedbrake: E. V. Dyar’s gen- 
eral store; J. E. Gunter, shoemaker; L. W. Jones, justice; Miller Brothers lumber manufacturers 
and grist mill; B. F. Miller’s general store; Robert Miller, justice; R. Miller and Bro., flour mill; 
the Rev. M. S. Parkes; W. E. Payne’s general store; Moses Quarls, blacksmith; W. H. FE. Robinson, 
physician; Robinson and Miller, flour mill and general store (possibly the name Robinson is a 
misprint for Roberson); J. M. Wright, blacksmith. 

The settlement began to take on the name Douglas when the village school was estab- 
lished. Some accounts say that Stephen Douglass was the original backer of the village school. 
Others say the land was given by Will Hughes. The school was called Douglass Academy. It 
was the result of local enterprise, but it gained county funding by 1909. 

Stephen Douglas apparently spelled his name “Douglass,” for references to him and to 
the school named for him used that spelling in the early part of the century. Douglass 
Academy may have begun November 26, 1894—at least a term of the school began at that time. 
It was advertized in Boaz as a good school to which area parents could board their children for 
either a practical education or college preparation. T. L. Hammett was the principal. The 
school term was to be 10 months. In 1896 a school at Concord, managed by Professor A. Kytle, 
served Reedbrake. 

According to Duncan and Smith’s county history, a school building was completed in 
1898 with Joe Cartee as the principal. A Douglass Academy building was completed in 1909. 

Douglass Academy was located in the area where a new dentist office was built in 1996— 
just across from the Douglas Baptist Church site. In fall 1909 Professor and Mrs. E. O. Little 
operated the school. The principal in 1913 was J. Bonard Wilson, assisted by Sallie Williams 
and John W. Music. The local school trustees were J. H. Dendy, R.V. Nelson, and J. T. Heard. 

Ollie Jackson taught at the school prior to 1920. The old two-story academy building 
remained until approximately 1923, when a new frame building replaced it. J. L. Clay, a former 
principal of Boaz Public School, taught at the Douglas school approximately 1924-1926. A 
junior high school was added in 1926. Grades 1-9 were taught until Douglas High School 
including 12 grades was formed in 1931. Douglas High School then had a Boaz address. P. A. 
Gwin was principal, holding degrees from Howard College and the University of Alabama. 
Douglas High School was the fourth secondary school in the county, following Guntersville, 
Albertville, and Arab. Boaz had no public high school at the time, in deference to Snead 
Seminary which was a private school. 

Will Hughes is said to have donated land for an elementary school and later sold land for 
construction of a high school built next to it. 

The Douglas High School principal in 1932-1933 was Otto Hollaway, followed by E. C. 
Whitley in 1935, Loyd Berry (1940-1964), W. W. Hammond, Arthur Jarvis. Not until the late 
1950s did the school have telephone service into the surrounding areas. H.C. Logan was head 
of the elementary division for many years. In 1972-1973 the elementary head was Robert 
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Sloman. 

Reedbrake (or Douglas) received a “badly needed store” when J. B. Burgett Jr. opened his 
business in 1896. In 1900, seeing that settlers were beginning to congregate, R. S. M. Wright of 
Reedsville moved his store to Douglass Academy and formed a partnership with Claud Dyar. 
Citizens of the 1990s recalled a grist mill, blacksmith, barber, carpenter, casket shop, sawmill, 
grocery stores, eating places, and doctors. Among the proprietors in the early 1920s were Will 
Hughes, John Hogan Whitten, L.O. Moon. The miller was named, appropriately, John Berry 
Miller. 

In 1927 J. O. Jackson bought the general store of his father-in-law John Hogan Whitten, 
who had bought it from a Mr. R. Morton. The post office was in the building, the original 
equipment having come in a box the size of ashoebox. The old building was a two-story 
structure with a Woodmen of the World lodge meeting upstairs. A side door was used for 
loading wagons. The front porch contained the post office window. When Highway 75 was 
built, the store building had to be removed, and a new one was built in 1935. The Jackson 
store sent out a rolling store through the countryside. It sold for barter. Sometimes the eggs 
collected in trade would hatch before the rolling store returned to base. A produce dealer made 
regular stops at Jackson Store to collect goods. 

J. O. Jackson’s son Melvin continued the store. For a few years prior to his death in 
1997, Melvin Jackson hosted a daily gathering of the town’s senior men who dropped by to sit 
and chat. Business dwindled. Melvin Jackson was on the first town council of Douglas and 
served two terms. 

Early doctors were H. L. Horsley, who moved to Boaz after he had served a sort of 
internship in Douglas; Dr. Hyatt; and J. T. Lindsey. The doctor in Douglas in 1997 was J. S. 
Babbino. 

In 1895 S. S. Douglass (who gave his address as Horton, Alabama) advertised in Boaz to 
sell his two nice farms near Reedbrake. One farm had 95 acres and the other 160 acres. He 
advertised that the farms were convenient to schools and churches. There were no buyers right 
away, but it assumed that the town’s unofficial founder did emigrate, perhaps among those hun- 
dreds who went to Texas or to Indian Territory. 

In 1933 the town cooperated to establish a centrally located cemetery. Granny Dyar, 
mother of Boaz Mayor Billy Dyar, gave land for the cemetery. | Kate Nelson was the first per- 
son buried in Douglas Cemetery. 

The city of Douglas was incorporated in 1970; a city hall was built in 1975. Even after 
incorporation, Douglas cooperated closely with Boaz regarding civic services. By agreement in 
1987, Boaz Fire and Police services responded to calls in Douglas when that city’s officers were 
off duty. In 1967 the Boaz Water Board agreed to provide water service to Douglas. 

In 1974 the Douglas Men’s Club purchased the Boaz railway depot and demolished it, 
intending to use the lumber to construct a community house. 


Douglas First Bap tist Church 

Thought to be the oldest church in the community, Douglas Baptist Church was consti- 
tuted in 1901. Land was given by Bill Dyar. A large high-ceiling white frame church building 
was built just outside the five-point intersection in central Douglas. 
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In 1981 the congregation built a modern new building across the street and slightly to 
the right of the old building. The old building became the Victory Outreach Full Gospel 
Church. 

The first Baptist pastor was W. J. Nash, who often worked as a missionary church organ- 
izer for the Alabama Baptist State Board of Missions. Other pastors who followed him were F. 
M. Humphries, J. H. Lackey, R. A. Tuck, C. A. Gardner, T. J. Halfacre, W. A. Matthews, P. H. 
Gardner, R. A. Pledger, General Gilliland, Leonard Campbell, Varon Johnston, Floyd Camp, C. 
E. Rainwater, Voit Skinner, Troy Camp, L. D. Pack, Jesse A. Gilliland, Jerry Lowery, William F. 
Raspberry, and Neal Chaffin. The pastor in 1996 was Mike Davis, who was followed by Bob 
Pruitt. Membership was 172. 

W. J. Nash organized Sunday School while he was still pastor in 1909. In 1953 a WMU 
was formed. Church Training program for Sunday night started in 1961. In 1983 a men’s 
Brotherhood began. 


Welcome Home First Congregational Methodist Church of America 

This congregation was formed October 9, 1955, in an old farm house owned by Will 
Creel in the Friendship area. There was no electricity for the building, so gasoline lanterns 
were used for light. A large open fireplace heated the building. Men of the church gathered 
firewood for services. That first meeting house still stands though covered by bushes. 

Eleven charter members launched the church. One was J. T. Murray, a Congregational 
Methodist Church pastor who had lived in the area. He was assisted by James Spears. Henry 
Putman, president of the Liberty District Conference of the F.C.M.C., and a committee from 
Brasher’s Chapel and Union Church assisted. Others on the committee were S. B. Watts, A. A. 
Tabor, Charles Dixon, Jessie Bright, Milburn Minor, and Quendon Hamm. 

The following were charter members: Eddie Denson, J. T. Murray, James Spears, William 
Rhoades, Kathryn Spears, Louvee (Pete) Denson, Mickey Denson, Minnie Lou Murray, Gail 
Murray, Frances Bishop, and Willie Rhoades. 

The first pastor was Luster Reid. Deacons were J. T. Murray, Eddie Denson, and William 
Rhoades. Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Denson of Douglas gave land for the church building. 

Members selected the name “Welcome Home” in order to make everyone who might 
come to the church feel welcomed. Services continued at the old farm and then at the home of 
the Eddie Densons until the church building was completed in 1956. During construction, a 
tent revival was held next to the building site. The first altar for the church was built by James 
Spears and the first pulpit was built by Eddie Denson. His daughter Mickey has the pulpit at 
her home. 

Church members, their friends, and their employers contributed materials for the build- 
ing. The final $800 note for the building was paid off by Hogan Jackson of the National Bank 
of Albertville. 

The first child born into the church was Phyllis Shirlene Spears, daughter of the Rev. and 

Mrs. J. N. Spears. She was born March 6, 1958. The first wedding was that of Richard Bishop 
and Robbie Hendrix in June 1967. 

In 1969 three Sunday School rooms and two inside restrooms were added to the 
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building. Furnishing the building required special contributions from many members and 
friends. Ultimately the people planted soybeans, syrup cane, and pepper to help pay for the 
furnishings and air system. 

Pastors following the first were Henry Putman, Pitman Slaton, J. A. Cook, S. B. Watts, 
Don Marr, Gary Jones, Troy Bright, James Spears, Pascal Maltbie, Kerry Bryant, Shannon 
Patterson, and Craig Baird (still serving in 1997). 

An addition of Fellowship Hall and classrooms in 1984 was paid in complete by 1988. 
On April 8, 1989, lightning struck the back corner of the fellowship hall. Despite the efforts of 
fire departments from Douglas, Nixon Chapel, Boaz, Albertville, and Royal, fire destroyed the 
building beyond repair. Neighbors came to try to save the contents. Piano, pulpit, song books, 
and benches were carried to the home of James and Kathryn Spears. 

On the Sunday following the fire, Pastor James Spears called the church together at Pine 
Grove Community House near Douglas. The congregation used the First Congregational 
Methodist Church headquarters building at Red Apple until a new worship center could be 
built. It was complete in 1990 with a large auditorium, fellowship hall, baptistry, restrooms, 
classrooms, nursery, study, and other facilities. The people of the congregation did most of the 
work. 

Welcome Home F.C.M. Church continues with a family tradition and atmosphere. 
Great- grandchildren of the founding members are being dedicated in the church in the 1990s. 


Douglas First United Methodist Church (Including Bethlehem Methodist Church) 

The Douglas Methodist Episcopal Church South was established in 1929-1930. Land 
was given for the building by Dr. and Mrs. J. T. Lindsey on September 26, 1929. The original 
building continues in use in 1997. Trustees for the first church were Dr. Lindsey, T. Scott 
Horton and Berry Miller. 

Some of the charter members were Dr. Lindsey and wife Exa, Scott Horton and wife 
Fannie, Osman Short and wife Dorthula, Ezra Whitten and wife Etrulia, Marvin Gregory and 
wife Ruth, and Berry Miller. Among early supporters were Munford and Irene Carroll. Ruth 
Gregory was the only charter member surviving in 1997. 

During the 1940s the Douglas Methodist and Baptist Churches held services together, 
each taking the lead on two Sundays a month. Interdenominational Sunday School literature 
was used. The churches held singing schools to teach the young people of town how to sing 
shaped notes. Among the teachers were T. P. Avery, Homer Hill and Emmett McCreless. 

In 1953 Bethlehem Methodist Church of Douglas (which apparently was of Methodist 
Episcopal—North origins) and Douglas Methodist Church merged at the Douglas facility. 
Osman Short from Douglas Methodist and Leonard Gregory of Bethlehem Methodist repre- 
sented their congregations as they shook hands in merger ceremonies. It was remembered that 
“you could have heard a pin drop when those two men came forward.” 

The Lindsey Annex of classrooms was built in 1958-1959. The church pastor R. L. 
Melvin did much of the carpentry work, assisted by L. D. Tidwell, Harley D. Gregory, and oth- 
ers. Herbert H. Epps assisted with landscaping. 

On May 15, 1970, Exa Lindsey, wife of the deceased benefactor J. T. Lindsey, and their 
children donated additional land across the street from Douglas Middle and Douglas 
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Elementary Schools. 

Until 1983 the Douglas church was served by pastors on a circuit including three to four 
churches such as Bethlehem, Forest Home, Pleasant Grove, Mt. High, Oak Grove, and Nixon’s 
Chapel. Among those serving were R. G. Pugh (1933), J. F. Peek, I. H. Estes, R. O. Koon, E. L. 
Brasher, Ellis Johnson, C. H. Gregg, Fred Johnson, R. L. Coley, George C. Eady, Hubert 
Robinson, O. J. Ridgeway, Fred Gifford, R. L. Melvin, Don Smitherman, Joe Hughes, E. L. Hunt, 
Vernon Blakely, Olan Cornelius, Robert Pickle, Myron Morris, Thomas McKee, Ervin Fuller, 
Kenneth Weldon, George Conoles, Wallace Ponder, E. L. Plunkett, Jr., Bobby Lamb, Fred Payne, 
and Russell Dorsett. 


Golden Heights Baptist Church 

This church located on Highway 75 south of Douglas was organized in November 1982. 
The church first met in a building formerly belonging to the Church of God. It had been 
vacant for several years when the small group of Baptists initiated anew church. Thirteen 
charter members launched the venture. The old building was remodeled to house classrooms 
and fellowship hall. 

Six months after organization, the congregation bought the building from the Church of 
God Foundation. A new auditorium was complete in August 1987. The church plant was debt 
free in 1997. Pastors who served the church have been Freddy Keener, Fred Russell, Ronnie 
Roberts, Don Cason, and Joe Hulsey. 


Zion Hill Primitive Baptist Church 

This is the oldest Primitive Baptist Church in the wider community of Boaz to the west. 
It was founded in 1871 and affiliated with the Mount Zion Primitive Baptist Association. The 
charter members were Lewis Kytle, Ogee (or Argen) Kytle, W. S. Holland, D. A. Holland, Nancy 
Shaw, and Hariet E. Kytle. The first house was a log structure with open fireplace in which 
wood was burned for heat. No glass was in the windows. This building was used until 1905, 
when a sawed lumber building was placed across the road from the original cabin. 

The church was “anti-mission” in its original theology and continues in the same stance. 
Foot-washings were traditionally held in June but currently the second weekend in May. In 
1898 the “foot-washing at Hollind Town” made the Boaz newspaper. Cemetery decoration day 
is on the second Sunday in May. No musical instruments are used in worship, but Sacred Harp 
singing is carried on. An annual Sacred Harp Singing is the third Sunday of December each 
year. 

Elder G. E Ballew was the first pastor. The second was Elder Champ Farris. Other pas- 
tors have been B. F. Holland, B. F Moon, Henry Moon, J. W. Dendy, J. E. Yancy, H. B. 
Blackwood, W. T. Cook, J. D. Putman, H. B. Awtrey, E. B. Watts, Beryl Williams, and Ricky 
Harcrow. In 1954 a new brick building was dedicated. Its location is three miles south of 
Douglas on Zion Hill Road. 

The most influential founder could be considered W. S. Holland. The area was often 
called “Hollind Town” for the family, though commonly spelled differently from their name. 

D. A. Holland was the first church clerk. On the third Saturday in May of 1871 W. S. Holland 
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was licensed to preach and was ordained in December. He became pastor of the church, contin- 
uing until his death. Holland’s daughter Edna Jackson continued to live in Douglas in her 90s 
at the writing of this book. Her son, Ricky Harcrow was pastor of Zion Hill in the 1990s. 


East of Boaz 


As early as 1804, while Indians roamed Alabama without contest from Anglo-Saxon 
encroachers, Watts Creek began to be noted on maps just east of present Boaz. It ran in 
DeKalb County, where members of the Watts family continue to live. Watts descendants 
today do not recall when this territory became theirs, but they were in the area in the 1850s 
before the primary migration. 

At least two of the Sparks wives were members of the Watts family. Possibly their con- 
nections with Watts kinfolk attracted the Sparks dynasty to Sand Mountain. Luranna (Lorena) 
Horn Sparks was the second wife of Zerah Sparks and the mother of his 10 younger children. 
Luranna claimed kin with the noted Cherokee chieftain named Forktail Watts. Many of the 
Watts-Sparks tribe stopped first in the Wills Valley of DeKalb County before arriving atop Sand 
Mountain in 1857. Some of Zerah’s and Luranna’s children settled on the DeKalb side of what 
became Boaz, while his earlier crop of children by his first wife settled nearby in Marshall 
County west or in today’s Boaz. 


BETHSAIDA 

Bethsaida is tranquil farming center which Boaz gradually absorbed into the city limits. 
Settlers were known to be in the area by 1867, when John and Polly Smith settled there. John 
had grown up in the Myrtletree area, where his grandparents had settled in the 1830s. He and 
Polly married in 1860. After he returned from the Civil War, they moved a little south. He 
homesteaded enough land to give each of nine children 80 acres, most of it in the area that 
became Bethsaida. The Smith family with its many children stayed in the Bethsaida communi- 
ty for four generations, giving continuity to the corporate memory of the settlement. 

At the time Boaz was incorporated, there was no real road leading directly to Bethsaida, 
but the people quickly wore their own meandering path among the farms. The village was 
never a business or commercial center, but it was a strong church and school center. Two 
institutions—Bethsaida Baptist Church and Bethsaida School—created a community from the 
farms directly to the east of Boaz. Both occupied the same plot of land, often shared a build- 
ing, and were benefitted by gifts from the Smith family. 

On December 13, 1973, the Boaz City Council accepted the petition of 38 persons in 
Bethsaida to be annexed into the Boaz city limits. 

A notable modern feature in Bethsaida was the dairy farm run by one branch of the 
Smith family. In 1925 R. Clyde Smith, grandson of pioneers John and Polly Smith, bought two 
registered Jersey heifers. Later his son Robert purchased half interest in the herd. The dairy 
operation was known for some years as Sunnyside Farm Dairy, but in 1979 Robert changed it to 
My-T-Fine, having the name approved and registered by the national Jersey organization. The 
herd built entirely on the 1925 purchase ranked fifth in the nation for milk in 1977 and fourth 
for fat in 1978. 
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Bethsaida Missionary Baptist Church 

In 1881 or 1882, a church was organized directly east of Boaz. It took the biblical name 
Sardis and it thrived. But many of its members were moving to the south in Etowah County, 
where the village of Fenton was springing up. Around 1885 the Sardis church picked up and 
relocated near Fenton, taking the name Sardis with them, and giving it to their new district. 
They left their log building behind. 

Some church folks at the original site did not enjoy making the journey to new Sardis. 
They continued to worship together in the old log church. In 1886 (or 1889 according to some 
sources) they constituted a new church. They selected another Bible name—Bethsaida. G.M. 
Milner is thought to have been moderator of the organizational meeting. 

According to the 1909 historian Peter Parker, Beulah Baptist Church assisted in the birth 
of this new congregation. They sent J. D. Jordan and J. M. Brown, two ministers from their 
congregation, to preside over the organization. Charter members included W. D. Davis and wife 
and Martha Davis, who had previously been charter members of Sardis. Others were Mary 
Smith, G. B. Thomas, Sarah Thomas, Margaret West, Susan Holyfield, M. A. Brown, J. H. Davis, 
W. J. Holyfield, Rebeca Holyfield, Nancy McGlarghn (?), G. M. Bruce and wife, John Smith, and 
J. M. Brown, whom Bethsaida soon ordained for ministry. (NOTE: “Holyfield,” the spelling 
used in some early documents, was probably “Hollifield.”) 

Bethsaida Baptist Church called Green Wade, a veteran church starter, as their first pas- 
tor. After three months J. D. Jordan succeeded him for one year. Millard F. Owen followed for 
two years. R. W. Roe served one year. I. M. Thompson served five years. H. M. Nipper (or S. L. 
Rogers) served one year. G. A. Price and S. M. Sparks served two years each. J. T. Lowery 
served one year followed by a return of I. M. Thompson for one year. J. L. Horton served two 
years and J. H. Haley, county surveyor and a sometime preacher and auctioneer, served in 1908 
and 1909. Others following were W. D. Rogers 1909-1910, W. A. Alexander 1911-1915, W. M. 
Garrett 1916-1917, F M. Humphries 1918-1921, D. S. White, 1923-1924, W. T. Luther 1925- 
1926, J. T. Smith 1927, J. T. Herring 1928-1930, Will Bruce 1931-1032, D. L. Ratcliff 1934, Mr. 
Jordan and General Gilliland 1935, L. B. Plunkett, 1937-1940, G. L. Hudgins 1941, I. D. 
Broadwell 1942-1946, Harvey Stewart 1947-1951, Gaines Traylor 1952, Hoyt Hambrick 1953, 
C. B. Bryant 1954-1955, C. M. Cantrell 1956, Robert Vick 1957-1958, P. E. Maples 1959-1961, 
Robert J. Vick 1962-1963, Wayne Scott 1964-1973, J. Harold Brown 1974. 

By 1893 Bethsaida had a strong Sunday School headed by J. FE. Roberts, who was also the 
church clerk. This would have been one of the first Sunday Schools in the county. In 1909 it 
had 60 pupils. 

The congregation initially used the old log cabin left by Sardis. It stood in the front part 
of the present Bethsaida cemetery. Although crude, the building did have a board floor. Denny 
Broadwell recalled later that around 1891, he and the Ellis boys hid their snuff boxes in the 
cracks of the floor. 

In 1895 the church hosted the annual session of the Marshall Missionary Baptist 
Association. Perhaps in preparation for that honor, they built a new house of worship across 
the road from the log building. Poorly constructed, it stood by the aid of poles propping the 
south side of the building. Peter Parker, writing in 1909, understood that a new building was 
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prepared in 1906. In 1920 yet another new building was put up. This one with much remodel- 
ing continued at the core of the building used in 1997. That building was substantially remod- 
eled in 1974-75 with addition of rooms, air conditioning, and furnishings. In the 1980s the 
building was bricked and given a steeple. 

The building and cemetery sit on the site originally “sold” to the deacons by J. T. Smith 
at a cost of $10, plus a second plot costing $10 from H. C. Phillips and K. T. Phillips. The deeds 
were dated September 19, 1905, but probably the land had long ago been occupied by the 
church, cemetery, and school. Additionally the church bought for $10 a part of the old school 
property from W. C. Chambers and Mattie Mae Chambers in 1936. Another plot was given the 
church in 1945 by J. T. Smith and Eddie Roy (Lee) Smith. In 1950 a plot for a parsonage was 
sold by C. R. King and Mary L. King for $50. Another piece was given by W. L. Freeman and 
Annie Mae Freeman to make room for the education building. The Rev. E A. Dodd and Verna 
Dodd gave land along the east and west sides of the cemetery to adjust the cemetery contours to 
the county road. This was done in 1969. 

The lumber for early buildings was given by John Smith and sawed into useful pieces at 
his sawmill. Smith also owned the community grist mill. 

Among the earliest burials in the cemetery was that of Sallie Smith, 1807-1883. She is 
buried next to John Smith(1843-1934) and Polly C. Smith(1835-1914). Perhaps she was the 
mother of John Smith. 

In 1924 Bethsaida had a Bible School taught by Miss Ruby Weaver of Arab, who stayed 
with the J. T. Smith family. This may have been the first “Vacation Bible School” taught in the 
Boaz area. 

In 1997 church membership stood at 336. Roger Watkins was pastor. 


Bethsaida School 


Possibly a simple school building in use from the 1870s gave an opportunity for forming 
a church in the first place. The two institutions shared space until 1910. School sessions 
would have been short and irregular. The oldest account of academic work there is 1878, 
when Denny Broadwell, age 14, walked from the Mount Zion community to get some school- 
ing. The teacher was John H. Fletcher. Other pupils included Paul Ellis; Will, Tom, and Elige 
Smith; the Garrards, the Stonichers, and others. 

Broadwell told of the nightly spelling bees and of encounters with the neighbor’s sheep 
and goats which roamed the grounds and nested under the building. The school was being 
conducted by L. J. Doggett of Boaz in 1894. By 1896 the teacher was G. M. Johnson. The 
intention was to conduct school for only four months. 

The first log building stood in today’s cemetery where the Ethel and Jepp Mayo graves 
are located. It was high off the ground in the back. A big fire place burned logs to heat the 
building. The plank floor had many cracks. 

In 1910 when Susie Phillips (later Hill) was teaching in the church building, the com- 
munity got together to build a new schoolhouse. Mrs. Hill was the first teacher to use the new 
building, at the edge of the cemetery. 

Other teachers were Newman Fletcher 1911-1912; Green Chambers and Charlie Long 
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1913-1914; Chambers and Mamie Brown 1914-1915; Chambers and Ervin Chambers 1915- 
1916; Ervin Chambers and Mattie Mae Chambers 1916-1917; Colie Dodd and Willine Baker 
1918; Green Chambers and Perry Gilliland 1920; Myrtie Clayton and Almedia Clayton 1920- 
1921; Simmie Jackson and Edgar Bowen 1921-1922; J. B. Chamblee; Charlie Drain and Dessie 
Wells 1925-1926; Mae Kirkland and Nena Gilbreath 1926-1927; Mae Kirkland Millioner and 
Mattie Mae Chambers 1927-1928; Jewell Stephens and Mattie Mae Chambers 1928-1929; Olin 
Hearn and Mattie Mae Chambers 1929-1930; Lillian Bynum and Mrs. J. B. Pullen 1932-1933; 
Olen Gaines and Mrs. J. B. Pullen 1933-1934; Carrie Bishop and Mattie Mae Chambers 1934- 
1935. 

In 1934 Bethsaida citizens asked the Board of Education to provide transportation to 
Boaz Schools for the community’s children. Bethsaida School, District 72, was discontinued in 
1935. The building was sold to Chester Chambers. The school bell was sold to the Happy Hill 
Baptist Church in Sardis, where it continues to ring. 

Bethsaida School had the area’s best record for maintaining its history. Class rolls exist 
for many years; many photos are available; a complete list of teachers since 1911 and biographi- 
cal information about them area available. Mary Hettie Smith Hudgins compiled all into a 
booklet, together with photos from annual reunions held during the 1980s. 


Northeast of Boaz 


Citizens of this zone shared loyalties with Albertville and Boaz. Villages that were espe- 
cially connected to Boaz history were known as McVille, Blessing, Lot, Marshall, and Beulah. 
Lot was the earliest post office in the area northeast of Boaz, being in service prior to 1878. It 
served communities such as McVille, Blessing, and Beulah until the Marshall post office was 
opened in 1889, with J. J. Patterson as postmaster. The Lot postmaster in 1883 was J. H. Miller, 
and in 1889 J. A. Miller. In 1899 through 1901 it was G. A. Crutchfield. J. A. Miller had a gen- 
eral store at Lot, and it was considered in the early 1880s to be one of two places on Sand 
Mountain where a housewife could buy soda. 

These small, temporary communities produced important leaders for Boaz. Notable 
was the Rev. Richard W. Roe of McVille, who walked into Boaz to establish the First Baptist 
Church in 1894. He was preaching in Boaz even earlier. Although he lived at McVille and 
belonged to the New Macedonia Baptist Church there, his post office was closer to Boaz. At 
first he received mail at Lot, and then later at Marshall. Both these post offices were in the area 
of Beulah church, another Roe pastorate. 

Roe’s parents grew up near Myrtletree community, where a Universalist church was the 
central spot during the Civil War era. Roe and his parents were adherents of this faith in his 
early years, before becoming Baptists. Gradually the Universalist church and its memory disap- 
peared. A hundred years later Myrtletree Baptist Church was organized in the community in 
1958. 
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BEULAH, LOT, and MARSHALL 

In the 1850s the Miller family migrated to Marshall County from Georgia. Several sib- 
lings chose land in the area that became Douglas. One group settled where Albertville grew up. 
Others settled toward the east to become the dominant family of Beulah for five generations. 
Robert Miller and wife Susannah Broadwell settled on what is now Beulah Road in 1856. This 
beautiful farming district northeast of Boaz was defined by two crossroads post offices: 
Marshall and Lot. Lot had its spot on the map first, functioning as a post office by 1884. A bit 
to the southwest was another post office, Marshall, begun by 1887. A. R. Miller was postmaster 
of Marshall in 1901. 

Although Lot and Marshall had their place in the sun briefly, their post offices being 
closed by 1905, and although they had a few stores and even doctors, the name Beulah came to 
characterize the area, thanks to the thriving Baptist church by that name. Beulah community’s 
identity merged in more recent times into the Union-Double Bridges community. 

Jesse Freeman Miller married Sarah Jane Garrard of Georgia on October 1, 1856, in 
Marshall County. They were to have five sons and five daughters. Jesse was present at the 
surrender at Appomattox which ended the Civil War. For a few difficult years the family lived 
in Choctaw County, Alabama, returning around 1870 to build a house in Beulah. Family sto- 
ries recount their arrival during a winter snowstorm. The family improvised a shelter of pine 
poles and boughs and wintered there with the farm animals until a house could be built. 

Jesse became a community leader through business enterprises. He owned a shingle 
mill, a cotton gin, a grist mill, and a syrup mill. He got into the sorghum syrup making busi- 
ness in the early 1900s. His descendants continued in 1997 to operate the sorghum mill, which 
was the only one remaining on Sand Mountain. Some of the original portions of the mill 
remained, as did the original homestead, which was occupied by Jesse Valrus Miller. 

Jesse Freeman Miller was made lame for life when a piece of hot iron from a blacksmith’s 
fire landed in his shoe, burning his foot. At his death in 1903, he left 200 acres which were 
divided among the children and widow, who died in 1924. 

It was near the Jesse F. Miller home, probably in a grove or brush arbor, that several 
Baptists met to organize the Beulah Baptist Church. One of his daughters, Nancy, gave land for 
the church. Other family members later gave land for the cemetery. 

A son, Andrew Miller, became postmaster for Marshall in 1895. He ran the operation in 
the back room of his home. He was succeeded by his sister Mary. Andrew’s daughter, Vida 
Lou, married John Daniel, leader of the John Daniel Quartet and an executive in the gospel 
music industry in Nashville. 

A daughter, Suzannah, married George Washington Watts (see Double Bridges section) 
and gave birth to 11 children. Many Watts, Miller, Garrard, and Daniel descendants of Jesse 
Freeman Miller and Sarah Jane Garrard Miller remained in Beulah, Boaz, and surrounding 
areas at the time of the Boaz Centennial. 

Another staunch Beulah pioneer who helped to populate Boaz was William Taylor 
Stonicher. He was born in South Carolina, moved to Georgia, married Nancy Jane Gore in 1872, 
and moved the family to what became the Beulah community in a caravan of seven covered 
wagons in 1879. They took over a house on the Double Bridges-Guntersville road. It had been 
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hastily vacated by a Mr. Shell who had loaded the body of his dead wife in a coffin and headed 
back to Georgia to bury her. In 1880 the Stonichers moved closer to where another caravan 
from Georgia had just settled—the bunch that would establish Boaz. He built a log house and a 
workshop on the north side of the road to Crossville. In 1894 he built a large frame house 
across the road. It continued to stand at the intersection of the old Crossville highway and the 
new Crossville highway. 

In his shop Stonicher built cabinets and coffins, repaired farm tools and wagons, made 
shoes, cut hair, gave shaves, and dispensed herbal medications. He built the first bridge across 
the creek at the present-day Double Bridges crossing, but it washed away in a few years. 

Beulah community had its trading and agricultural advantages. There were a communi- 
ty store, doctor’s office, and post office, all considered to be in Marshall, and all operated by Dr. 
J. J. Patterson (who soon moved to Mountainboro). 

The 1887-1888 state business directory published by R. L. Polk indicated that Marshall 
was a thriving community which served many entrepreneurs who soon moved to the just- 
formed village of Boaz. The area was known as Marshall at this time, not as Lot or Beulah. The 
population was 25 and mail was received semi-weekly. The community received shipping via 
Collinsville in DeKalb County but its location was described as 15 miles southeast of 
Guntersville. J.J. Patterson was postmaster. 

Among the businesses were G. A. Barnes’ general store, H. J. Benefield and Co., flour and 
sawmill; Jesse Miller, blacksmith, James Moore, blacksmith and wagonmaker; G. W. Patterson’s 
general store; J. J. Patterson, physician and general store; John Summers, flour mill, and the Rev. 
W. D. Thomas’ general store. Additionally there were two other blacksmiths, three other flour 
mills, one saw mill, a justice of the peace, and a couple of ministers of the Gospel. 

The constable of Marshall was Wesley Sparks. A general store was run by Samuel 
Stewart. Sparks and Stewart had come to the Boaz area in 1878 on the wagon train with Billy 
Sparks, father of Wesley and father-in-law of Sam Stewart. Both men would soon be busy with 
business in the newly named village of Boaz. Benefield would soon relocate to Boaz as one of 
the first big businessmen. 

One can assume that in the unformed days before Boaz got a post office and a name and 
a railroad, Marshall appeared to be the more promising settlement and attracted the attention 
of several young business adventurers. But soon after 1887, the picture began to dim. 

In the same 1887-1888 business directory, Lot was listed as a “hamlet 15 miles southeast 
of Guntersville.” People intending to do business there were advised to do their banking in 
Gadsden. Population was 40, and mail was delivered semi-weekly. John A. Miller was postmas- 
ter. 

In 1895 Jerry Jordan operated a general store, identified as being in Marshall, actually in 
the community known as Double Bridges or Union today, but considered by older citizens as 
being in Beulah. Like everybody else around Beulah, Jordan was a farmer. When a customer 
came to trade at the store, he had to ring a bell to summon Jordan from the field. He took in 
country merchandise from farmers in trade for dry goods and groceries. Tom Ray had a small 
store on the Albertville side of Beulah. He sold a limited stock of groceries and school supplies. 

In 1911 a catastrophic fire demolished R. R. McCleskey’s uninsured gin house at Beulah. 
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The first also took Pat Garrard’s single mill nearby. Beulah as a business center dwindled; the 
existence of Marshall was almost forgotten, and all trade shifted to Boaz. 

Other pioneer families included the Sanders, Walt Smith and son Jess, Shoemaker, 
Garrard, Birdsong, Ray, and the extensive family of Jimroe Wells. 

The Wells family had settled north of Boaz in 1882. When a son, James Zachariah 
(Jimroe) Wells married Zadie Florence Ray in 1903, his father gave him land in the Beulah com- 
munity. There they reared nine children who became Boaz area leaders, and eventually Jimroe 
and Zadie themselves moved to town. The Wells family operated a dairy, a syrup mill, a can- 
ning factory, and extensive farmlands in the Beulah community. Their home place continued as 
a focal point at the time of the Boaz Centennial. 

Beulah always had a close connection to Boaz. The first power substation set out by the 
Boaz city electrical system was placed in Beulah. 


Beulah School 

According to The History of Marshall County, Alabama by Duncan and Smith, Beulah 
School was erected in 1870 at a site west of the cemetery which would later be laid out. Walter 
Huett was the first principal. Another school, called Chestnut Grove, was established in 1879 to 
the east of the cemetery. In 1885 that school relocated at Myrtletree Church, two miles away. 
Another school was located between Beulah and Boaz before the turn of the century. Teachers 
were Mr. Dorman and Phillip Hicks. The school location was identified as Possum Snout, 
according to Mrs. Will Kilpatrick in a 1965 recollection. 

In 1890 citizens from several communities joined together to build a school house on a 
ridge one mile back of the church. Technically, the school was known as Marshall School, but 
it was usually called Beulah School. The old building was torn down in 1907, when a new big- 
ger school was built close behind the church. It consisted of one T-shaped room with a curtain 
dividing higher grades from lower grades. Two doors afforded separate entrances for girls and 
boys, who sat on opposite sides of the room. Students went to the “restroom” in the woods. 
They drank from Beulah Spring, a clear source of water near the school building. Plentiful 
lizards kept bugs out of the water. Students in the one-room school covered nine years of 
study and then went on to high school either in Albertville or Geraldine. 

Among the teachers was John Wesley Brown, a prominent lawyer who became mayor of 
Boaz. He taught school at Beulah for four years. When the committee invited him to teach a 
fifth year, Brown said,“I would rather plow a team of oxen than to teach!” 

Other Beulah teachers were M. A. Brown, Anna Stewart, Joe Brown, and Jackson Brown. 

Frank Miller, a son of the founding pioneer of Beulah, ran a gin, a sawmill, and a syrup 
mill. He allowed schoolteachers to board in his house, so that his children could be guaranteed 
a chance to study. 

Citizens gathered round to build a new block building across the street from the old 
wooden one. It went up in 1916 or 1917. This building was replaced later by a metal structure. 
Proper outhouses were eventually provided for the school. Frank Massey proposed the idea of 
building outhouses in church business meeting. The idea was controversial, especially for dis- 
cussion at church, but the outhouses were built. 
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The Beulah School continued into the 1960s, and then the students came by bus to Boaz. 

One interesting story illustrates the attitude of some early settlers toward schooling. 
Robert Lemley Garrard was born in the Beulah community near Double Bridges in 1905. His 
father, James A. Garrard, did not believe in education. He offered his son 40 acres and a mule if 
he would not continue his schooling beyond the local primer school. The boy turned down the 
offer and rode a mule into town to enrol in Snead Seminary. He graduated from high school 
there in 1928, at age 23—a bit late for a high school graduation, but not uncommon for farm 
boys in those days. He went on to earn an M.D. degree from Harvard Medical School in 1932 
and was a practicing psychiatrist in Greensboro, North Carolina, until 1972. 


Beulah Baptist Church 

On August 19, 1882, three ministers and one deacon organized the Beulah Baptist 
Church. The leaders in starting the church were S. T. Collier, moderator, with the Rev. James 
Lemuel Chambers, the Rev. J. D. Jordan, and W. T. Gay (the deacon). Charter members were R. 
Eubanks, Jane Eubanks, G. W. Screws, Jane Screws, J. D. Jordan, Harriet Jordan, W. H. 
McCollum, and Dicy McCollum. 

Before coming together, the congregation knew they wanted their church to be located 
near the place of Jesse Freeman Miller. In the meeting, the Brother J. D. Jordan proposed that 
the “sisters” name the church. When the men agreed, Mrs. Harriet Jordan promptly presented 
the biblical name “Beulah,” which was approved. Jordan was chosen as the pastor and by 1884 a 
Mr. Bishop, resident of Lot, was the clerk. 

Plans began immediately to build a house for worship. Nancy Ann Fellona Miller, one 
of J. F. Miller’s three never-married daughters, was not able to sign her own name, but she 
made her mark on the legal documents conveying land on which Beulah’s church building and 
parking lots would stand. At first, meetings were held in the shelter of a brush arbor. On that 
same acre, a wood frame building valued at $300 was built in 1883. The building was rebuilt in 
similar style in 1899 at a value of $500. 

Later, a belfry was added. The first bell was purchased in 1907. A tin roof replaced wood 
shingles in 1915. In 1929, on the threshold of national economic disaster, the congregation 
undertook to rebuild the house and to add 6 classrooms, at a cost of $8,000. To pay off the 
debt, a committee of members rented land and planted cotton. All profit on the venture went 
for debt payment. Auctions, sales, entertainments, and personal sacrifice by friends in Beulah, 
Boaz, and beyond paid off the debt in 1935. 

Through the years, constant additions and improvements were made—such as an indoor 
baptistry in 1951 and air conditioning in 1972. Stained glass windows were added in 1976. 

Beginning in 1943, the church furnished a pastorium for its pastors until 1974. 

The church initially joined with the Warrior River Baptist Association in 1884. Then in 
1887 it helped constitute the new Marshall Missionary Baptist Association. 

Like most churches in the county, Beulah first held services only one weekend per 
month, with business and preaching on Saturday and the main worship services on Sunday. In 
1908 the church began holding two services a month. Weekly services led by a “full-time” pas- 
tor began only in 1944. 
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Music was a vital part of the church. It frequently hosted major singing conventions for 
the area. Each July a visiting teacher was enlisted to conduct a singing school. The last singing 
school was held in 1959 under leadership of Lonnie Teal. An annual singing day was tradition- 
ally held on the fourth Sunday in June, until 1959. In 1953, the first choir was organized for the 
Beulah Church. It rehearsed every Wednesday night. Later children and youth choirs were 
added. The music leader in early days was called a chorister. He was elected annually along 
with the pastor and other church officers. In the 1960s the music leadership position was 
called choir director or minister of music, and it was a paid position. 

The second Sunday in August was the traditional starting time for two-week revivals. 
These meetings resulted in many conversions, such as 22 in 1895 and 40 in 1938. Day and night 
sessions packed the house, with small children and babies playing under the pews on quilts. 

Converts were baptized for many years at Bishop’s Wash Hole, on Short Creek below 
Myrtletree Baptist Church. After 1930, to save travel time, men of the church dammed up the 
creek behind the cemetery to make a baptizing pool. Not until 1951 were Beulah believers bap- 
tized in an indoor baptistry. 

Religion at Beulah Church was real and profound. Sometimes people would “get happy,” 
meaning that they would shout, weep, and sometimes run in the aisles. Such antics amazed 
children, but they were not unusual. 

Sunday School was organized in 1897. In 1949 the first Vacation Bible School was held. 
The highest enrollment was 168 in 1961. A Woman’s Missionary Society was formed in 1928. 
Included was a Sunbeam Band led by Mrs. Charlie Mayo. 

Soon after the church was begun, there was need for a cemetery. Leevisa B. Gray, grand- 
mother of many members of the Cobb and Miller families, was the first person buried at the 
Beulah Cemetery, on land given by the Miller family. Beulah Cemetery became one of the 
largest burial grounds in Marshall County. 

Lem Chambers conducted “davine (sic) services” at first for the Beulah Baptist Church, 
but J. D. Jordan was soon called as pastor. He was followed by R. W. Roe, a leading pastor of 
Marshall County, who also founded First Baptist Church and preached many years at Mount 
Vernon. Subsequent pastors included J. J. Clayton, W. T. Luther, J. H. Lackey, L. B. Jones, D. S. 
White, T. H. Hatfield, G. S. Morris, Pat H. Gardner, C. L. Morris, W. H. Harris, O. A. Forehand, 
J. L. Hill, Roland Clemons, Walter Brooks, J. W. Phillips, J. L. Quinn, Hubert Williams, J. O. 
Forrestor, J. Marvin Glass, Maxwell Preston, D. E. Latham, Charles Smith, and David Cofield. 
Barry Jimmerson was pastor in 1997 and membership stood at 464. 

Peter Parker, the first historian of Baptists in Marshall County, extolled Beulah Church 
for leading the area in number of baptisms. He called the church “solid as the stone upon 
which Moses sat.” 


KILPATRICK 

James R. Kilpatrick arrived on Sand Mountain in 1856, moving from Walker County, 
Georgia. He settled in DeKalb County to the east of where Boaz would one day blossom. The 
surrounding settlement, filled with his kinfolks and other immigrants, gradually took the fami- 
ly’sname. Although never incorporated, Kilpatrick got its own post office in 1856. Later it 
got its mail through Sand Mountain post office (Crossville) and then through Albertville, but 
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Kilpatrick was an important connection to Boaz through its citizens. 

Another early arrival in Kilpatrick was James Lemuel Chambers, who arrived from 
Georgia with a total of 22 people, including his own family, probably in 1882 (according to Bill 
Chambers in the 1970s). He was a vigorous missionary Baptist preacher who helped to estab- 
lish several churches, including New Home, the earliest church in his own community. 

In the old settlement, burials in a central location were difficult to arrange. Several fami- 
ly burial grounds became established. Some of the first burials may have been in the Clark fam- 
ily cemetery on Highway 68, toward the Highway 75 intersection, where many of the Chambers 
family were buried. Later, burials were common at New Home Baptist Church cemetery. 

In 1880 one of James Kilpatrick’s sons, named Doctor Andrew Franklin Kilpatrick 
(“Dock”), married Lucinda Jane Walker, daughter of John Alexander Walker and Nancy 
Carolina Walker. They proceded to have 11 children. The family lived in a big two-story white 
house, operated a large farm, and ran a cotton gin, grist mill, sawmill, and various farm 
machinery. Kilpatrick’s gin was built in 1893 by Dock with John Fowler, Bill Thompson, and 
John Black. In 1918 he sold out to Dock Bruce, intending to buy 1,000 acres of land to divide 
among his large family. But he died before the transaction was completed, so the Kilpatricks 
remained in Kilpatrick. 

The hub of the Kilpatrick community is the intersection of Alabama Highways 68 and 
168 in DeKalb County. When the roads were paved in the late 1940s, Kilpatrick became much 
more connected to Boaz, Albertville, and Gadsden. Still it retains a small shopping center at 
the intersection. 

From an early date until the 1970s, a cotton gin operated in the area. A prime activity 
for the area later was the Sand Mountain Livestock Market, owned by J. W. Pack, which 
brought large crowds on Saturdays. In the 1990s the Alabama Goat Auction took place near 
Kilpatrick. The livestock business is rooted in the Kilpatrick community’s historic mule-trad- 
ing reputation. Many members of the Kilpatrick family transferred their mule-trading instincts 
into the automobile business and became leaders of the auto industries of Boaz. 

The first store in Kilpatrick was managed by “Uncle Joe” Rains. Early Kilpatrick store 
owners included John H. Gilbreath. A blacksmith shop of Jesse Cole continued in operation in 
Kilpatrick for more than 60 years, into the 1970s. He moved to Kilpatrick in 1913 from Dallas, 
Georgia, and began shoeing horses for 60 cents each. He took over the smithy of Loss Plunkett. 

In the 1990s the economy of the area was based in poultry and cattle. Many mobile 
homes were brought into the area, and a large Hispanic population moved into the area to work 
in the poultry industry. Children in the area caused expansion in Crossville schools. 


Kilpatrick School 

Although there were surely schools in the area between 1870 and the 1890s, the first 
school that can be remembered began operation in 1892. It consisted of one room and dirt 
floor, and it was donated by James Kilpatrick. The first teacher was Faye Roden. School 
trustees included Lem Chambers and John Black. In 1918 Mat Bruce and Noah Anderson 
bought 19.5 acres from Mrs. Charley Stephens (daughter of James Kilpatrick and his second 
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wife, Mary Elizabeth Kerns). They gave five acres of that land for a new school. A six-room 
schoolhouse for grades 1-9 was built. One of its graduates and principals was Dr. Ernest Stone, 
who became president of Jacksonville State University. Another noted product of Kilpatrick 
School was Claude Elrod, the leading industrialist in Boaz. 

The school closed in 1978 and the building was given to the Kilpatrick Community Club. 
But in a few years, the building became so dilapidated that it was torn down. Students from 
the area study at Crossville. 


New Home Baptist Church, Kilpatrick 

This church was welcomed into the DeKalb Baptist Association (then called Cherokee 
Baptist Association) as a newly organized church in 1885. The associational records list A. J. 
Noblett as the first pastor and L. Chambers as clerk. The church may have been somewhat 
older than noted in associational records, for it had 88 members in 1885. Some subsequent 
notations in associational records claimed an organization date of 1884 and also 1880. 

According to the lore of one branch of the Chambers family, L. Chambers came to 
DeKalb County prior to 1861 and established the church. The church was the result of a pro- 
tracted meeting or camp meeting held in a brush arbor on Chambers’ property. Those desiring 
to form a church took a vote on whether to be Baptists or Methodists. The Baptists won by one 
vote. 

However, if Chambers came to the area that early, he did not stay, for he was not listed in 
an Alabama census until 1900 (the 1890 census was lost). In the 1880 census, he lived in 
Georgia. In the census of 1900 “Lemuel Chamber (sic)” was a farmer with two daughters and a 
grandson living at home in Lathamville, which included present-day Kilpatrick. 

From 1885 onward the church annually reported to the association. Pastors reported to 
the association were as follows: 


1886 J. W. Chambers 
1887 No records available 
1888 A. J. Noblett 


1889-1891 L. Chambers 

1892-1893 R.W. Roe 

1894-1895 J. R. Nix 

1896 L. Chambers 

1897-1898  S. Sparks 

1899-1903 L. Chambers 

1904-1905 D.B. White (his address was Boaz Route 2) 


1906 J. M. Cash 
1907-1912 L. Chambers 

1913 No pastor 
1914-1915 D.S. White 

1916 M. E Owens, Boaz 


1918-1920  V.L. Yancy, Boaz 
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1921 No pastor 
1922 J. M. Cash 
(List may be continued by consulting Minutes of DeKalb Baptist Association.) 


A wooden church building was erected in 1895. In 1896 the wife of Lem Chambers died 
and was buried in the plot next to the church which became a cemetery. 

Chambers died in 1917 and was buried in the same cemetery. He had apparently kept 
his membership in New Home through all the years, while pastoring as many as three churches 
simultaneously. Among the churches he served in the DeKalb Association were Macedonia, 
New Canaan, Kyuka, Union Grove #2. He helped to found the Beulah Baptist Church in 
Marshall Association. 

The church tried in 1900 and in 1908 to establish Sunday School, but as late as 1924 
there was no Sunday School or any other church program other than once-a-month preaching. 

In 1924 the building was described in reports as being wooden and valued at $500. The 
church apparently suffered a division in 1925. It had 123 members then, but dropped to 102 in 
1926, the year when a new Baptist church was organized at Kilpatrick. 

In 1954 a new building was prepared, which continued in use in the 1990s, with size 
doubled with addition of fellowship hall and Sunday School rooms. 

Present pastor is Billy Floyd. 


Kilpatrick Methodists 

A church was organized in Kilpatrick in 1900 in a brush arbor with Mr. Tarven as pastor. 
Its building may have been placed on land contributed by James Kilpatrick. 

In 1881 three or four families organized the Howard Methodist Episcopal Church South 
in the Painter community. In 1888 the congregation located near a cemetery in Lathamville 
community, and then in 1902 it moved beyond Kilpatrick toward Crossville. It became Marvin 
United Methodist Church. 

Apparently no Methodist church functioned for long in the immediate area of 
Kilpatarick. 


Kilpatrick Baptist Church 

Kilpatrick Missionary Baptist Church was organized in 1926 following a dramatic three- 
week revival. Already Sunday School was being conducted in an old building in the communi- 
ty. For the revival preaching, a Rev. Roe was invited to come from Texas. William B. 
Gilbreath also preached. 

Men of the community built a brush arbor for the services at the spot where Kilpatrick 
cemetery was later located. Many people were converted at the revival and 300 local citizens 
requested that a church be formed. Several ministers from the area organized the movement 
and six charter members united to form a church. William B. Gilbreath was elected pastor and 
C. M. Cantrell was clerk. The first deacons were D. J. Black, W. M. Bruce, W. A. Gilbreath, G. H. 
Campbell, and J. J. Cole. Bruce was later buried beside the church in a mausoleum which may 
be the most imposing grave ornament on Sand Mountain. 
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The first baptism was held at Skirum Creek between Kilpatrick and Painter, with hun- 
dreds of people in attendance. 

The new church was admitted to the DeKalb Baptist Association in fall 1926, reporting 
115 members and preaching every fourth Sunday. 

The first place for worship meetings was a wood-frame Masonic hall located near 
Highway 68. In 1932 a new building was built at the site still occupied by the church in the 
1990s. The church was rebuilt and bricked in 1954. A baptistry was installed in 1985. In 1987 
a fellowship hall and education building were placed next to the church. From a property value 
of $1,000 in 1932 the site value grew to almost $200,000 by 1990. Approximately 500 could be 
seated in the auditorium. 

In 1989 the resident members totaled 189 with 88 non-resident members. It grew to 
approximately 200 in 1998. 

Following the eleven-year pastorate of William Gilbreath, the pastors were W. D. Parris, J. 
L. Ashley, Doyle Pack, J. H. Wade, Steve White, Walter Phillips, Newman Roe, Carl Johnson, J. L. 
Hill, Comer Painter, Melvin Hilley, Marlin Milwee, W. J. Hill, Benny Young, Billy Morris, Wayne 
Roden, Boyce Chandler, Billy Masters, and Fred Bobo, Neal Chaffin, Scott Bryant, Edward Byars, 
and Ray Higginbotham in 1998. 

In the early 1940s the church began to hold summer Vacation Bible Schools, at the sug- 
gestion of the DeKalb Baptist Association leadership. Sunday evening training classes began to 
be offered in 1931 and were revived in 1944. The church in 1988 began offering a clothing 
and household furnishing ministry for needy of the area. The church is affiliated with DeKalb 
Baptist Association. 


Beth Haven Baptist Church and Beth Haven Christian Academy 

This independent Baptist church is located approximately 5 miles from Boaz, near 
Kilpatrick center, on County Road 471. It has a Crossville address, but has participants from 
Boaz. Lamar Tidmore began the church on December 7, 1975, in a rented facility in 
Guntersville. By second anniversary it had 200 members. He had found the need for the 
church when he was serving as director of bus ministry for Second Baptist Church of Boaz. He 
was driving people from Guntersville to Boaz for services, and decided to form a church closer 
to them. 

Following the pattern of Second Baptist at that time, the new church wanted to start a 
school. Property was obtained close to Kilpatrick and began building in 1978. In July 1978 
Beth Haven Christian Academy began. The church also meets on that site. The academy start- 
ed building gym in 1978. In 1998 it offered kindergarten through grade 12. Students in 1998 
totaled approximately 85, with some from Boaz area. Church membership is approximately 50. 

Tidmore, had been a farmer in DeKalb County when he got involved in the bus ministry 
at Second Baptist and was called to preach. 


BLESSING 

Boaz once had a Blessing Hotel. It took its name from the family that spawned a com- 
munity northeast of Boaz. Blessing is quite near to the old post office community known as 
Lot, but is even closer to Kilpatrick. 
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William Blessing, a man of German descent, grew up at Red Hill near Guntersville. 
During the Civil War he was captured and served a sentence at the Federal Penitentiary at Rock 
Island, Illinois. After release, he walked from Natchez, Mississippi, to Red Hill. He met and 
married Sarah Singleton Dickson, whose husband had died of pneumonia during the war. She 
and her first husband had 40 acres which they had obtained when they arrived from 
Dahlonega, Georgia. The newlywed Blessings started with this 40 acres soon after the Civil 
War. Every year William Blessing bought and traded land. He acquired enough that he was 
able to give each of his eleven children 80 acres upon marriage. And, the area became known 
as “Blessing.” William Blessing worked at a roll-top desk which had a drawer full of candy for 
his grandchildren. He showed off a brass bullet in a tin which he carried in his pocket during 
the Civil War. The tin box saved him when he was shot. 

Soon after the Civil War, the Blessings gathered neighbors in their home for worship. 
When a minister of any denomination rode into the community, William Blessing rode out to 
notify the neighbors that preaching was available. After some years, the worshipers voted to 
become a Church of Christ. This was the first church organized in the Blessing community. 
William Blessing gave land for a cemetery anda church. Graves in the cemetery date from 
1895 or earlier. 

Among other families in the church were the Wheelers, who had been in the area since 
before the Civil War. 

Blessing Church of Christ was the scene of many events. Picnics were held on July 4. 
School was conducted in the church building early in the century. In 1909 Blessing School was 
a county school district. About 1915 a separate school building was provided. 

Among the early schoolteachers were John Brown, later to be the mayor of Boaz, and for 
years known as “Lawyer Brown.” Others were Alice Chambers, Amy Dickson, Pearl Miller, 
Rena Chapman Miller, Frank Machen, and T.R. Claborn. The school was always a one-teacher 
school covering as many grades as the pupils required. It was thought by older citizens in the 
1990s to have been discontinued by 1922, and pupils transferred to Kilpatrick School. However, 
it continued to appear on maps as Blessing School as late as 1938. 

Uncle Franklin Blessing ran a grocery store between the school and the church. The 
store contained the post office for Blessing Community. He sold the store and moved to Fort 
Worth, Texas, by 1915. 


Southeast of Boaz 


DOUBLE BRIDGES, UNION, AND ARONEY 

Double Bridges, Union, and Aroney are one continuous community. The community is 
Union, with Double Bridges as a geographical landmark, in Marshall County, and the continu- 
ation of the community Aroney in DeKalb County. Close by the Double Bridges area is the 
dominant church of the area, Union First Congregational Methodist Church. 
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Double Bridges and Union 

In hailing distance from Beulah is the settlement of Union or Double Bridges, identified 
for generations by the bridges over Short Creek and Cross Creek near Highway 68 east of Boaz. 
Jerry Jordan came to the area in 1895 from Clay County. He homesteaded 160 acres or more 
and opened a store. He sold anything the settlers needed and took farm products on trade. He 
drove a wagon to the train depot in Boaz to pick up freight ordered for sale in the store. 

Jordan dug a well beside the store. It was famous for its cold water. Bottled drinks could 
be submerged there for cooling. In about 1930 the first building burned, and Jordan rebuilt a 
two-story building down the road. The family lived on the second floor. He built the structure 
with his own hands, and his wife Hester Garrard Jordan named it “Delmonte.” The building 
still stands in 1997, but with several remodelings. Although the Jordans went out of business, a 
store has been continuously in operation in Double Bridges. 

Another early settler was General George Washington Watts. He had a large family, 
many of whom remained in the area. The home of his son General Watts continues to be occu- 
pied in the Union Community by a descendant, Chris Alexander. 

George Watts had the first grist mill and first blacksmith shop in the community. In 
1926 George Watts bought 15 acres inside Boaz at the intersection of Sparks Avenue and 
McVille Road. He and his grist mill moved to that property in town, and he left the farm for his 
son Simon’s management. Although his city house had running water and indoor toilets, he 
decided to have the city water discontinued when the Great Depression struck, as he felt it 
extravagant to pay a water bill. He built an outhouse and opened a well from which all his 
neighbors drew water. 

Other early settlers in the Union-Double Bridges area included George Bishop, Waymon 
Maughon, Windslow DeBoard, Cal Garrison, Wiley Pankey, Arthur Garrard, Jimmy Jones, Ed 
Thomas, Henson Daniel, Jess Smith, Buford Hamby, Melvin Jackson, Will Kilpatrick, Oliver 
Moore, F. A. Nabors, Harvey Roebuck, Walter Glenn, and Billy Baker. Baker’s grandson Milton 
has said that Billy gave a team of oxen, a musket-load rifle and $100 for his 100 acre farm. Billy 
Baker was a preacher with three preacher sons: Dossie, Johnny, and Comer. 

In 1935 some of the Union families decided to install a telephone system. It was attached 
to the central switchboard in Boaz. It served only six housholds: Propst, Jackson, two Wattses, 
Garrison, and Heads. Each house was signaled by a different combination of short and long 
rings. Since most homes did not have telephone service, the Boaz newspaper which came week- 
ly was an essential source of information. As a junior high school student, General Lou Watts 
volunteered to write a column of community news for the Boaz Leader. She collected informa- 
tion at church services. Her pay was a free subscription to the paper. 


Union First Congregational Methodist Church 

In 1889 settlers built a brush arbor where they met for worship for approximately six 
years. In 1905, when a new school-and-church combination building was erected, the Union 
First Congregational Methodist Church was formally organized. The first members were Mrs. 
Wiley Pankey, Mrs. Rilla Daniel, Mrs. Martha Sauls, Mr. and Mrs. Dossie Baker, and Lonnie 
McDonald. 
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The first separate church building was prepared in 1912. The land for the church was 
given by Jerry Jordan. Citizens donated the lumber, and it was sawed at the Watts Sawmill. 
Some members pulled planks from their houses in order to nail them on the church building. 

The building was damaged by a storm in 1933. The back wall had to be propped with 
poles, remaining in this condition until after the summer revival at the end of July 1939. It was 
then torn away and a new church was completed by the second weekend of September 1939. 
Again, timber for the building was donated by church and community members such as Arthur 
Garrard and Waymon Maughon. Again General Watts sawed the lumber in addition to donat- 
ing timber. Tongue and groove lumber was bought from Jeff Roberts in Boaz. Henry Putman 
was chairman of the building committee. 

In that period the church building did not have a baptistry, so baptisms were held at 
Harvey Roebuck’s pond. In several later remodelings of the building, a baptistry and other 
improvements were added. 

The first Sunday School superintendent was George Bishop, who was not a member of 
the church. Non-members were allowed to participate in church business and votings if they 
qualified by reputation. Some of the early teachers were Fannie Watts Kilpatrick, Alma Watts 
Jones, and Minnie Maughon. 

The first pastor of Union First Congregational Church was Lon McDonald. Others have 
been Billy Baker, Leary Hill, __ Tarvin, J. W. Murray, __ Kelley, J. W. Moody, Jimmy Fowler, 
Will Harris, Dossie Baker, Ambercrombie, Robert Baker, S. J. Minor, Simon Watts, Henry 
Putman, Clearance Liverette, Calvin Jones, James Spears, Freddy Golden, T. E. Bartlett, Malcolm 
Mason, Russell Golden, Ronny McCurley, Jimmy Umphrey, Michael Hollingsworth, David 
Tarvin, and Dewey Champion. 

Choir practice was started in the 1920s. Jewel and Bernice Garrard were organists. Later 
a piano was bought and the pianists were Myrtie Thomas Payne and Alma Walker McDonald. 
Singing schools were offered for two weeks in the summer. Among the teachers were Monroe 
Blessing, Carl McDonald, Troy Daniel, Lonzo Harper, Grady Helms, and Leonard Toney. 

To have drinking water for thirsty worshipers, someone would bring a bucket of water 
from the well of Wiley Pankey next door to the church. The bucket and dipper sat on the cor- 
ner of the stage. Anyone who wanted a drink of water drank from the dipper. Later the church 
had its own well drilled to furnish the church and the school. 

The church bell in use in the 1990s was first used by Mr. and Mrs. George Bishop, the 
community bell-ringers. He rang the bell at 4:30 a.m. to waken the community for work. 

Again at 11:00 a.m. he rang the bell to signal lunch. The Bishops’ daughter, Maudie Bishop 
Holcomb, sold the bell to Arlie Lacey and Kermit Garrard for $20, and they donated it to the 
church. 

The cemetery at Union Church was started on July 2, 1940, at the death of Walter Lanic 
Garrard, infant of Kermit and Carmon Garrard. 


Union School 
In 1895 citizens built a small school building which was a dual school and church for 
the village. A storm damaged the building, so in 1905 a larger school was built with an upstairs, 
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where the Oddfellow Lodge had its meetings. The school had four teachers at the beginning. 
Some of them were Myrtis Garrard Cartee, Georgia Maddox, Wesley Kidd, Mr. and Mrs. Colley 
Dodd, Maudie Mae Phillips Chambers, Garvel Chambers, Eria Hammonds Chambers, ___ 
Troup, Tom Teal, Lexie Lay Martin, Dexter Garrison, Horace Gregory, and Ruby Kilpatrick 
Gilbreath. Among the principals were Ester Kuykendall and Leonard Stewart. 

Among the school trustees were General Watts, Wilbur Head, Floyd Jones, and Lon 
McDonald. The school closed in spring 1944. Thirty to forty pupils were taught in one room 
by General Lou Watts McDaniel at the time. The students were sent by bus to Boaz city schools. 

Mrs. McDaniel had attended the school herself in 1927 as did her father General before 
her. In fall 1936 when Boaz High School was occupied, she transferred from Union to start 
ninth grade in the city. She traveled by bus to school daily, and her parents paid tuition since 
she was from out of town. The bus transportation was furnished by private drivers who were 
reimbursed by the county Board of Education. John Lackey was General Lou Watts’ driver. 
Other drivers were G. C. Butler, General Watts, and members of the Miller family. 


Aroney 

Aroney is the older area (sometimes spelled Arona or Arone in old documents). It got a 
post office in 1890, and it appeared on a map in 1896, but had disappeared from maps less than 
100 years later. The crossroads for Aroney is located in the extreme southwest corner of 
DeKalb County. 

Uncle Joe Leeth set up a small country store in Aroney before the twentieth century. He 
was the postmaster, and his daughter Zema carried the mail in a horse-drawn buggy. William 
A. Leeth was listed as postmaster in 1901. Although postal service was taken over by Boaz soon 
after, the store has been in continuous operation under the following owners and operators: 
Nora Turner, Mr. Sharpton, Guy Camp, Bill Davis, Herbert and Bennis Scott, Lowell Peppers, 
Bobby Perry, Don Scott, and David Scott. In recent years the store was a gathering place for 
elderly men to swap stories and chew tobacco. They called it “The Plant.” In 1997 the store 
was owned by Knight Oil Company or Chevron. 

In earlier years Aroney boasted a cotton gin, grist mill and barber shop. In 1997 the only 
remaining business other than Chevron was the Sand Mountain Heating and Cooling shop of 
Steve and Jeff Williams. 

Aroney was never an incorporated town. It was slow to get city services. Electricity 
came through in 1936. ‘Telephones arrived in the late 1950s and early 1960s. Between three 
hundred and four hundred houses got city water only in the late 1970s. 


Aroney Schools 

The first Aroney school was connected with Mount Zion Baptist Church which was 
founded in 1884. The school was in a log cabin. Maggie Orr was one of the first teachers. 
When more rooms were needed, the school rebuilt nearer to the store. The school was known 
as Mount Zion School. It remained in operation until 1936. 

In 1928 Roy Camp and Ernest Robinson wanted to study beyond the ninth grade, the 
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highest level obtainable at Mount Zion. Their families provided a mule and buggy for them to 
commute to Snead Seminary in Boaz. Both finished the course, went to Jacksonville State 
College, and became school principals. In 1932, Guy Camp, Hoyt Robinson, G. K. Perry, Earl 
Naylor, and Hazel Lee Camp drove to Crossville High School for a half year course. Their 
eagerness convinced the county Board of Education to issue a bus for the area. Guy Camp was 
the first driver on a route which picked up children between Mount Zion and Crossville. 

In 1936 Mount Zion School consolidated with Halford School (closer to Liberty Church) 
to establish Center Point School. G. W. Hulme was superintendent of education for the school 
district. The Halford School had only 2 or 3 teachers. Among them were Mr. Webb and 
Gladys Amos. The new consolidated school offered grades 1 through 9 and it had nine teach- 
ers. Many students did not attend school beyond grade 9, if that high. Many local parents did 
not want to give up their neighborhood schools for the consolidation, but the more progressive 
group triumphed. G. K. Perry and Garvin Robinson donated land for the building. 

In 1937 McPherson School consolidated with Center Point. Center Point became one of 
the largest schools in the area. Two new buses brought children to school. 

In the early years of operation, Preacher Will Bruce drove a peddling wagon to the school 
to sell candy. Sometimes Eason Dobbs, a favorite teacher, would buy candy for everyone in his 
class. School started every day with the pledge of allegiance to the nation’s flag and with prayer. 

Roy Camp was the first principal. Others were Clyde Driskill, Eugene Holcomb (a grad- 
uate of Center Point School), Malcolm Jolly, Jimmy Mayfield, Jerry Marbutt, and Mitchell 
Martin. In 1950 the community helped build an auditorium for the school. Center Point 
School had a library, gymnasium, basketball team, and eventually alunchroom. Center Point 
School closed in 1973 and students were bused to Crossville High School. Mrs. Hazel Lee 
Camp taught at the school from 1936 until its closing. Eason Dobbs was one of the school’s 
favorite teachers. 

Several years after Center Point closed, the building was torn down. The land is owned 
by Nubert Todd. 


Liberty United Baptist Church 

The oldest church in the area east of Boaz is Liberty, located beyond Aroney crossroads, 
farther into DeKalb County. In the cemetery beside Liberty United Baptist Church are the old- 
est marked graves east of Boaz, dating from the 1860s. The grave of Margaret Jacob (1830- 
1899) has been marked by interested area historians. The special stone indicates she was a 
Creek-Catawba Indian. A daughter, Polly Jacob Gaskin (1851-1900), is buried nearby. 
Descendants say that Margaret Jacob as a little child hid herself behind a rock when her family 
were evacuated to the west in the 1830s. She remained in the area, part of the time as a slave. 
Although she never married, she had several children to carry on the memory of the strong 
Indian tradition in the area around Boaz. 

This church has been known as a Primitive Baptist Church. Later, churches of its associ- 
ation, the Wills Creek Association, reclaimed their original title of “United Baptists” or “United 
Primitive Baptists.” 

The church has continuous record books since its founding date September 2, 1865. It is 
one of the few churches in the Boaz area with complete records. Liberty was founded under 
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the influence of “the Union church,” a congregation that has since been lost. The following 
were the original members: O. P. Williams, Sarah Williams, James Stockstill, De Lila Scott, 
Samuel Holland, Martha Petters, B. P. Camp, Rachel Stockstill, Nan Stockstill, M. Jane Camp, 
Luraney Stigler, Milla Hawkins, Margaret Naler. J. R. Izbell served as moderator and Samuel 
Holland as clerk. James Stockstill and J. R. Izbel (actually Isbell) continued as the primary 
leaders and pastors for several years. 

The Nalers became the most numerous family in the church and its cemetery. This fam- 
ily gave the first tract of 3.5 acres for the church and cemetery. A log building was put up in 
1865. Although the land was in use by the church quite early, the Stephen Naler family deeded 
itin 1896. The cemetery was burying place for some Indians who stayed in their native homes 
after 1840. Among other leading and noted members of the church and buried in the ceme- 
tery was Francis Marion Uptain (or Upton), who operated a famous distillery and saloon at 
Mountainboro. 

In 1875 came the first mention of foot-washing as an ordinance of the church. In 1877 
a dispute arose in the church concerning accepting members without rebaptizing them. T. M. 
Harris joined the Drum Creek Church without permission. This dispute led to a split in the 
Wills Creek Primitive Baptist Association. 

In 1906 a new wood-frame church house was built. The location was near the southwest 
corner of the present building which was built in 1937. The building was bricked and improved 
in 1965. Additional land was purchased or deeded to the church over the years. 

At first Liberty Church met twice a month with conference on Saturday and preaching 
on Sunday. In the late 1930s under the leadership of Jim A. W. Dickson the church began to 
meet three times a month. Sunday School was organized in the 1940s under leadership of Jim 
Malone while Dewey Bouldin was pastor (he began in 1942). Full-time services, meaning 
preaching every Sunday, was voted in February 1968 when Billy Malone was pastor. 

Pastors following Isbell and Stockstill were O. P. Williams, J. T. Smith, T. M. Harris, 
James Massey, J. A. Milwee, D. Bergis White, James B. Washburn, W. F. Milwee, J. T. Yancy, Pat H. 
Gardner, Jim A.W. Dickson, Dewey Bouldin, Ted Scott, Billy Malone, Brown Hallmark, Jim 
Bachelor, Wayne White, Charlie Bowen, Lowell Peppers, Ernest Campbell. The pastor in 1997 
was Kenneth Fry. 

Among the church clerks have been James Stockstill, Josiah Leeth, H. H. Milwee, L. W. 
Roden, Jesse D. Watts, G. W. Davis, W. L. Toney, Ernest Naler, A. Bill Gregory, and Geral 
McCormick (clerk in 1997). 


Mount Zion Baptist Church 

Mount Zion Baptist Church on Boaz Route 2 is the oldest focal point of Aroney 
Community. The church was founded in 1884 with J. D. Jordan as pastor. The charter mem- 
bers were W. B. Orr, Martha Orr, S. F. Orr, J. A. and Matilda Bruce, W. K. Amos, N. A. Amos, and 
Elizabeth Sharpton. The church joined the Warrior River Baptist Association in 1885. In 1887 
it withdrew to help form the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association. The church’s messengers 
to that organization meeting were W. B. Orr, W. A. Parris, and W. K. Adams. In 1938 Mount 
Zion affiliated with the DeKalb Baptist Association. 
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The first building was built of logs in the area of the present cemetery. It served until 
1980 when a building at value of $1,200 appeared. By 1909, 107 people had been baptized and 
members numbered 123. Sometime in the earlier period a Sunday School was started with 
P. G. Broadwell as superintendent. 

In 1931 a building costing $1200 was added to the building. The church was now a 
wooden structure across the street from the original site. In 1947, with church membership of 
360, the church began a new brick auditorium. During the pastorate of Corbie Yother begin- 
ning 1951 Training Union was formed. Mrs. Irby Naylor became the first leader of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union. Increase in activities required the addition of an education build- 
ing behind the auditorium. In 1977 the church built again to have additional classrooms and 
fellowship hall. 

During the pastorate of Glenn Bruce 1986-1992, there was talk of a new sanctuary build- 
ing. Agreement was reached after Gary Williams became pastor in 1993, and construction was 
complete in November 1995. The church complex was valued at nearly $1 million. 

In 1977 a new cemetery was purchased. It is maintained by the Guy W. Camp Memorial 
Fund. The cemetery was later leveled and grassed. 

Pastors following J. D. Jordan have been M. F. Owen, A. I. Noblet, J. J. Clayton, W. M. 
Scarbrough, E. K. McKenzie, B. D. White, W. M. Claborn, A. J. Cagle, M. F. Owen, J. H. Lackey, 
W. T. Luther, J. M. Gains, R. P. Hefner, J. T. Dowdy, E M. Humphries, Denny Parrish, J. A. May, 
T. H. Bright, L. F Campbell, Will Bruce, Foncie Maddox, C. R. Perry, Will Bruce, Comber Baker, 
Corbie Yother, Wayland Head, Kress Davis, Ben Edmondson, Robert Hoyt Isdell, Kenneth 
Windsor, Woody Lee, Frank Teal, Larry Mann, Ricky Thacker, Glenn Bruce, James O. Wallace, 
and Gary Williams. 


Corinth 

A Primitive Baptist Church was formed in the Aroney area in the 1930s. A strict old- 
school church, it uses no musical instruments and the oldest form of hymnal. It is a member 
of the Sand Mountain Primitive Baptist Association. It had 10 members in 1997. 


Four communities have from the 1880s been closely connected with each other and with 
Boaz. Two of the areas, Sardis and Mountainboro, have become incorporated towns, but in early 
years, their boundaries were not clearly defined. Two other areas, Happy Hill and Whitesboro, 
continue to be loosely defined. Residents of the area might consider themselves to be citizens of 
one area, while outsiders would see them as living in another area. 
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SARDIS (near old Fenton) 

White settlers were squeezing into Indian territory in the area now known as Sardis by 
the early 1830s. Mrs. Perry H. Morton’s history of Sardis, published in the 1968 History of 
Etowah County, concluded that William [J.] Morton was the first settler in the Sardis City area, 
obtaining a land grant in 1819-1820. This was just as Alabama was becoming a state. Another 
early settler from that period was W. J. Martin. 

More settlers arrived after the 1850s. The first name given to the area was Fenton (also 
spelled Finton) which was the name of the area post office in the 1880s. Other early settlers 
included members of the Noel family, relations and descendants of Joel and Willie Lavonia 
Norris Noel, who settled between Boaz and Bethsaida about 1880. Others arriving in this peri- 
od were the Whitts, Norrises, Weathers, McClendons, Gillilands, Aldridges, and Amoses. 

One of the early postmasters was William David Thomas, a Civil War veteran from 
Georgia who moved in an ox wagon to present-day Boaz in 1880. According to The History of 
Etowah County, Thomas was a potter who made crocks, churns, pots, and pans. Thomas ped- 
dled his wares across Sand Mountain, earning the nickname “Bill Ped.” With his wife Mary 
Jane (Mollie) Thaxton and seven children, he set up shop in the Double Bridges area. His land 
was on the north side of the creek. To sell his wares in Gadsden meant a three-day wagon trip 
south. He first drove his wagon two miles up the creek to what was called Rabbit Bridge, then 
doubled back on the south side of the creek. Meanwhile, his wife was preparing food for the 
journey. She carried it across the creek on a footlog, using a pole for balance. She handed the 
basket to her husband as the wagon rolled past. Thomas had carried a lantern or torch so he 
could travel by night. 

This life was too hard for a veteran with troublesome old war wounds, so he soon moved 
south of the creek into Etowah County. Thomas continued his peddling but also set up a store 
which he ran in connection with his widowed daughter, Martha Washington. In 1891 he was 
the Fenton postmaster. According to his descendant, Effie Smith Stanfield, he kept the “Finton” 
Post Office in one room of his house. He had a desk and a big box for the mail. A hole was cut 
under the window of the house so that people could shove their letters in. Thomas collected 
the mail and took it into Boaz post office. He continued operating the post office until rural 
postal routes began to run from Boaz. 

After 1885 the name Sardis began to be applied unofficially to the Fenton area, because 
Sardis Baptist Church had relocated there from a bit north, where today’s Bethsaida community 
centers. (See section “Bethsaida.”) The name Fenton continued to appear on maps and in 
newspaper references into the 1900s. 

In 1900, according to a history of Sardis Baptist Church by Thelma Nichols, Mrs. 
Martha (Mattie) C. Washington, the widowed daughter of William Thomas, operated a 
millinery shop in Fenton, in the cabin which had been abandoned as a school. Mattie 
Washington operated the post office for her father in 1901. She later married a Daniel. 

A steam-driven cotton gin was operated by William Steve Edmondson and later by Boss 
McLighty Edmondson and Hazie Edmondson. The gin was located on the Weathers estate in 
an area known as “East Finton.” It was the only steam-driven gin on Sand Mountain at the 
time. Young people gathered at a grist mill in Fenton to socialize at what was called “the court- 
ing dam.” The grist mill operated until about 1986. Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Johnson had operated 
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the grist mill since 1931. They built and operated a store from 1929 until the late 1970s. 
From 1924 until 1940 Bob Noblitt operated a store at Sardis Drive and Church Street. Miller 
Gilliland ran a blacksmith shop in the 1930s on Church Street, while Tollie Clemons ran a grist 
mill on the southwest corner of Sardis and Oak. Another grist mill was operated by Willey 
Gravitt 1940-1959 at Sardis Drive and Oak Drive. 

Eugene Buffington owned a cotton gin in the 1940s. When it burned in the 1950s he 
moved, salvaged, and relocated the gin at the Bill Stonicher farm on Church Street. 

In 1946 Lorraine Whitt opened the first beauty shop in Sardis. 

Truck farming was the most distinguished source of income and fame for the Sardis area. 
Notable truck farmers included Hershall Norris, developer of the “Norris Melon,” an enormous 
dark watermelon. Norris also developed unique okra varieties. Another leading truck farmer 
was Brazilla Davis “Foot” Noel, who specialized in strawberries, sweet potatoes, melons, and 
other row crops. The family of Chalmus Weathers truck farmed so successfully that they were 
able to afford to buy the first radio owned in Sardis. People came from miles around to hear 
news and sports on the radio. 

Many Sardis farmers grew strawberries. A farmers association shared ideas about selec- 
tion of crops and growing techniques. Most of the farmers trucked their produce to Gadsden, 
but some shipped via train at the Boaz Depot, working through dealers such as Ang Collier. 

In 1949 Sardis Baptist Church sold a parcel of land to the Etowah Board of Education so 
that a cannery could be opened for use of the community. Later Sardis school expanded to 
occupy the space. 

The Aldridge family got into the floral and nursery business in Birmingham, with green- 
houses and nurseries on their property in Sardis. In 1986 Arthur and Martha Aldridge started 
the nursery which produced the famed Aldridge Snowflake Hydrangea which the Aldridge fam- 
ily developed. 

A popular business in Sardis since the early 1960s was the Lion’s Den. Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards, then Mr. and Mrs. Pete Milam, Goldie Mosely, Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Robertson, and 
Gregg and Donna Roberson, and Mr. and Mrs. John Karr followed each other as operators. 

If any doctors located in Sardis in early days, they left behind no memories or records. It 
is known that physicians such as W. L. Noel and W. E. Noel from Boaz journeyed out to the 
Sardis countryside on call. 

In 1978 the first medical and dental clinic of Sardis City was opened. Sardis had been 
declared a “medically underserved area” by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A grant from the government of $61,868 was allowed for Sardis to set up a clinic and 
shopping center. It was to be operated by a nurse practitioner with referrals to medical doctors 
in other communities. Patients were to pay according to income. Two dentists were to staff the 
clinic. 

Sardis became an incorporated city on June 8, 1963. Incorporation, it was hoped, would 
enable the city to set up its own water system. Otherwise, the town had no post office, no 
bank, and no industry. The first mayor was Chester Lee Noblett. Councilmen were H. K. 
“Peck” Scott, Bernard Mayo, William H. Whitt, Edward Kilpatrick, Tollie E. Clemmons, Nolan 
Brock. The first clerk was Mrs. William H. Whitt. 
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The name was adjusted to “Sardis City” later, in order to avoid confusion with another 
Alabama town in Dallas County. 

Mayor Noblett was a retired employee of Goodyear Tire and Rubber in Gadsden. He had 
lived in Sardis for 45 years. The city covered a stretch four miles long by one-half mile wide 
along the north side of Highway 431. Population was 2,000. Two churches were within the city 
limits: Sardis Baptist and Mountainboro Baptist. A city hall was built and paid for. 

Beginning in 1965 informal discussions were held between Boaz Mayor Bruce Sanford 
and Sardis officials about the Sardis water supply. In 1967 Sardis City officially consulted with 
the Boaz Water Board to obtain water for Sardis. H. K. “Peck” Scott was chairman of the Sardis 
City Water Board at the time. Boaz made arrangements to obtain water from Albertville and 
resell it to Sardis. A loan of $179,000 from the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development financed the deal. Approximately 95 percent of the families in Sardis City limits 
signed up for the new service, and twelve miles of water pipe were laid. 

In 1968 Nolan Brock became mayor and dealt with many applications for annexation 
from people desiring Sardis City water service. The city’s first full-time employee, in 1968, was 
clerk Judy Peterson. The first chief of police was Charles Tinsley, serving 1971-1976. A volun- 
teer fire department was well equipped, and radio equipment was installed for both fire and 
police workers. 

Boaz Produce Co. and Boaz Concrete Company moved to Sardis in 1974, but kept 
“Boaz” in their names. 

City limits were extended through legislative act in 1987 when Marrell Dixon was mayor. 

In the thinking of some people around contemporary Boaz, Sardis is most famous for 
being the closest place to buy legal liquor. The reputation dated from the 1890s, when several 
United States government stills operated legally in the area. Government stills were legal in 
Sardis, Happy Hill, Thrasher’s Cross Roads, and Whitesboro, all situated near springs with a 
plentiful water supply. Many people later prominent in Boaz business and government worked 
in these federal stills until they were discontinued in the early twentieth century. Despite their 
history in the liquor industry, they seemed glad to be associated with Boaz, a town that never 
permitted liquor business within its city limits. 

Since Sardis was located in “wet” Etowah County, people in Boaz and beyond in “dry” 
Marshall County could simply cross the Boaz-Sardis city line and buy legal liquor. A tax on 
liquor sales provided a healthy income for Sardis City until the late 1980s. At that time 
Guntersville citizens voted to legalize liquor sales within their city limits, and the competition 
took away almost half of the income of Sardis City. Sardis then was forced to find other sources 
of revenue. Boaz, meanwhile, remained the driest municipality in the vicinity. 

During the 1980s through 1990s, business expansion in Boaz spilled down Highway 431 
to enrich Sardis. Restaurants, liquor stores, motels, grocery stores, florists, bank, funeral home, 
and other enterprises popped up in Sardis. City population grew past 3,000. 


Sardis Baptist Church 


The church was organized in 1882 within what is now part of Boaz city limits. The first 
pastor was John W. Daniel, followed in 1883 by G. M. Milner. (One source claimed that the first 
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pastor was William Mann.) Others were J. D. Jordan, Jeff H. Horton, J. J. Clayton, J. Ed 
Lowery, W. Mansel Garrett, John Morgan Gaines, F Monroe Humphries, J. E. Herring, Pat H. 
Gardner, Ira Tidwell, Wallace Higginbotham, General Jacobs, John E. Hull, Luther J. Ashley, 

C. B. “Scott” Bryant, Jim Griffin, Bill J. Lett, David Cofield, Oscar Davis, Max Roden, and Kevin 
Dobbs. 

The first church clerk and one of the founding members was J. C. Vaughn. In the first 
year, membership numbered approximately 30. 

The church originally joined the Warrior River Baptist Association in 1884, and reported 
41 members. In 1896 Sardis resigned from this group and joined the Marshall Missionary 
Baptist Association in 1897. 

Sardis Baptist Church relocated southward in Etowah County in 1885. A Sunday School 
was organized soon afterwards, with Miss Dora Callan being the first superintendent known, in 
1897. She was a member of Julia Street Methodist Church in Boaz. She later married F. 
Gaines Aldridge and together they were baptized into Sardis in 1901. | She was followed by 
W. D. Manley, James M. Mayo, Rev. J. Morgan Gaines, G. P. Williams, F. Gaines Aldridge (super- 
intendent 1916-1940), and others later who led the Sunday School. 

The Sardis congregation in its new location first met in a brush arbor. Land records 
indicate that the site had previously been owned by William J. Morton and the Lafayette Ross 
home had stood there. The floor was dirt for several years. Benches were fashioned of split 
logs. In 1905 Gaines Aldridge and Bob Amos gave adjoining land for a building, which was 
made of white wood planks. 

To celebrate the new building, a revival was held followed by a baptism service complete 
with a professional photographer. The Boaz town photographer, C. C. Geiger, refused to work 
on Sunday, so the baptism was scheduled for Monday, September 4. The baptism was held at 
the pond on Gaines Aldridge’s farm and was henceforth known as the “Aldridge Baptist Fish 
Pond.” 

Among those baptized in his historic 1905 rite were Tom W. Stonicher, Cicero M. 
Brewster, Dave W. Sears, George F. Roberts, John R. Long, George Andy Stewart, Todd Garrett, 
Grady Garrett, Edward Sears, Nevada Edmondson, Mattie Roberts, Della Garrard, Bertha 
Battles, Zona Bruce, Effie Garrett, Dollie (Mrs. Cicero) Brewster, and Janie Stonicher (later Mrs. 
Dolph Beaty). 

In 1905 Sardis hosted the Marshall Baptist Association meeting. Church and communi- 
ty members housed approximately 75 people visiting for the meeting. 

A brick building replaced the wooden one. A building fund was launched in 1943, 
while World War II was in progress. Construction began in 1946, and the building was paid off 
in January 1947. In the 1960s, church property was increased for a pastorium, parking lot, and 
cemetery addition. An electric organ was added, and an education wing was built. A baptistry 
was built and the sanctuary was air-conditioned and beautified. A study by clerk Thelma 
Nichols in 1965 indicated that 1,362 persons had been members of Sardis up to that time, and 
only eight could not be located. Membership at that time was 478. 

A cemetery was created by 1893, when the earliest marked grave was occupied by Mrs. 
James M. Burden (Lucinda). By 1975, 231 marked graves and 38 unmarked graves were in the 
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cemetery. Many of those buried at Sardis were not members of the church. 

Sardis practiced many of the old traditions until the last 50 years. Foot-washing services 
were held, women and men sat on opposite sides of the church until the 1950s. Convention 
singings were hosted. Women did not represent the church at outside meetings until the late 
1930s. All church work was handled by volunteers (except for a paying the pastor) until a full- 
time nursery worker was hired in 1976. Until the late 1950s, Sardis did not offer preaching 
services every Sunday. There was no Woman’s Missionary Union until 1958. 

Church membership in 1997 was 782, making Sardis the seventh largest Baptist church 
on Sand Mountain. A dramatic new sanctuary was under construction in 1998. 


Beth Haven Bible Church 

In 1977 a group of Christians decided to form a church independent of denominational 
ties. They established Beth Haven Bible Church with Mutt Hallmark, a native of the 
Whitesboro area, as the pastor. He was a former Baptist pastor who responded to a suggestion 
from friends. After two hours of prayer with some friends and with his wife Nola, the door 
opened for approximately 40 people to come together for a first service. A man volunteered for 
the church to use a commercial store building in Boaz free of charge for more than a year. 
Sunday morning services were broadcast on the radio. After a few years, Hallmark began daily 
radio broadcasts sponsored by various businessmen primarily from Boaz. The church officially 
organized as an independent church just before launching a building program. 

In 1978 they built a brick chapel in the shadow of the Sardis City water tank. The 13 
acres of land and the building were paid for in ten years, and no cash offering from individuals 
exceeded $1,000. A little cemetery grew beside the church at the request of members. In the 
early 1990s a gymnasium and educational building were added to the property. Pastor 
Hallmark died in 1989. His brother-in-law J. W. Leatherwood followed him serving until 1997. 

In 1997 the congregation decided to affiliate with the Assembies of God denomination, 
and Ricky L. Holmes became the pastor. Attendance was approximately 115 in 1998. 


Sardis Schools 

Growing from occasional schools in the community, the Sardis villagers put up a one- 
room log schoolhouse at Fenton in 1889. The school was remembered as located approximately 
one mile east of Sardis Cross Roads. Others place it at the southeast corner of Oak Drive and 
Sardis Road. It was known for having what may have been the first bored well on Sand 
Mountain. One of the early teachers was George Hibbs, who died of typhoid fever in February 
1895. 

The school was then discontinued, but church records indicate that in 1899 a school was 
conducted in the Sardis Baptist church building. Robert K. (Bob) Leeth and his wife Elsie 
(later married to James William Mathis) were the teachers. 

Another school was remembered as operating in a one-room log building which was 
shared with Midway Methodist Church. Teachers remembered in later years were Arthur 
McClendon and Elsie Burns Leeth (later Mrs. Mathis), whose son Isaac Guy would one day be 
mayor of Boaz. The church was a popular gathering place for people as far away as 
Mountainboro, because of its exciting singing schools and entertainments. The first Christmas 
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tree ever seen by Bertie Whitt Croft, the daughter of Whitesboro pioneer Anderson Whitt, was 
at the Midway Methodist Church. She remembered a Mrs. Manky (?) holding a silver star on a 
stick. The Midway community was soon swallowed up into other communities. 

Still another school was in the area referred to in 1900 as “Sidney.” W. C. Bryan was the 
teacher. 

Next in memory was “The Webb School,” named for a man who donated land for it. It 
was approximately five miles east of Boaz, just east of Sardis. The school building had a little 
room and a big room which contained a stage. Coats and lunches were kept in a cloak room. 
A restroom hut was outside. It consisted of a cement floor with two holes. Each room was 
heated with a pot-bellied stove. A school well was outside, and each child had a personal cup. 

A dirt basketball court outside allowed the school to have a basketball team. 

Community Christmas parties were held at the school, complete with a big live pine tree on 
which real candles were lighted. 

Grades 1-9 were taught at the Webb School in the late 1920s. Among the teachers were 
“the Dobbins sisters (Ethel, Ruby, and Martice),” Paul Dobbins, Justin Barnes, Bonnie Frost, and 
E. T. Murphree. The building was kept by Roscoe Smith, D. D. Broadwell, and Andrew Bishop. 
Webb School was predecessor to Whitesboro School. 

Schools came and went, but in 1917 the area had schools at Sardis, Carlisle, Plainview, 
Union, Whitesboro, and Bethsaida. 

The school in Sardis village was boosted in 1905 by a new schoolhouse on property 
donated by H. J. Morgan, with Mr. McClendon as the first teacher. It grew to two rooms in 
1909, with J. B. Chamblee was teacher. Another room was added in 1913. Mr. Thompson, 
Miss Book, and Stella Massey were new teachers. Chamblee was remembered as teaching at the 
three-room school in 1925 when the building caught fire from a faulty flue. With no water 
except the well available for fighting the blaze, the building quickly burned to the ground. At 
the time, 175 students and only three teachers were working in that little building. In this same 
era, schools also operated in the communities of Happy Hill and Whitesboro, but Happy Hill 
students eventually were consolidated with Sardis. 

Classes were taught at Sardis Baptist Church while citizens rallied to build a new school 
house. With their own labor they cut logs, sawed lumber, and put up the building. They voted 
a 3 mill tax on themselves and, according to one of the leading citizens of the area, borrowed 
money from Dr. Henry L. Horsley of Boaz. The new 1926 building had three rooms. Teachers 
were Amos Campbell and Eddie Hughes. 

In 1927 (according to oral tradition), Horsley again helped financially when a space was 
added to the building for a junior high school. Three rooms were added in 1928, and Sardis 
qualified to be a standard junior high school. For the first time, Sardis was required to offer 
nine-month terms instead of eight months, which had been the previous maximum. The first 
principal of the junior high was Eddie Hughes, followed by Amos Campbell. 

In 1933 plans were laid to expand the junior high so that it could achieve accreditation. 
Hershall A. Norris was appointed chairman of a building committee in July. It was expected 
that 100 pupils would enrol when construction was complete. 

In fall 1933 Sardis High School was begun with R. C. McCulley, Route 1 Boaz, as princi- 
pal. Additions to the school building, including a gym, auditorium, and extra classrooms, were 
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completed by volunteer or hired labor of the local citizens. Elton Noel hauled rock for the 
foundation. “Foot” Noel did finish work. Hershall Norris did brick work. Gaines Aldridge 
and Ronald Strawn did carpentry. Sardis High was not state accredited at the beginning. Boaz 
did not have a public high school until two years later, although Snead Seminary did provide 
high school services for Boaz. 

There were five in the first Sardis High School graduating class: Ross Freeman, Joel 
Gaines, Marion Gaskin, Lorene Whitt, and Carl Smith. Development of this community 
school made it unnecessary for local young people to journey to Gadsden for high school. In 
1933 the first school bus began bringing students to school. Seaborn (Jeff) Davis was the first 
bus driver. 

In 1934 Sardis fielded its first football team. Cliff Harper was the coach. He was hired 
later as secretary of the Alabama High School Athletic Association and then worked for the 
Southeastern Conference. 

In 1936, Sardis High School basketball team won the state championship (see photo- 
graphic section). Coach was Cliff Harper. 

In 1959 a movement was afoot to build a modern school building at a cost of a quarter- 
million dollars. It was built in 1960-1961. A school band, directed by Randy Quin, was organ- 
ized in 1959-1960. 

In 1966 Sardis won the state Class 2A football championship. The coach was Ben 
Perkins, assisted by Dick Campbell and Phil McAfee. Players were Phillip Smith, Randy Smith, 
Jack Stone, Mike Hallmark, Dale Fielder, Roger Gunnels, Steve Johnson, Gary Godfrey, Mike 
Nichols, Conrad Young, Jack Hallmark, Bobby Stone, Cecil Milam, Joe Carroll, Kenny Gilbreath, 
Joe Knett, Stanley Bryant, Robert Johnson, Ronald McCurley, Max Smith, Ronnie Patterson, 
Herman Hudson, Kenneth Gaugherty, Jimmy Ross, Jim Holderfield, and Thelton Roberson. 

The principal of Sardis School in 1944-1945 was J. J. Hammack, with M.A. degree. In 
1949-1950 the principal was J. E. Thompson, with an M.A. degree from Iowa State. J. L. 
Bassett, with the M.S. degree from Auburn, took the post in 1951-1956. T. G. Smith Jr., M.A., 
was principal in 1960-1961. Billy H. Rains, M.A., became principal in 1964. About this time 
the school was placed on academic probation by the state, which was lifted in 1966-1967. The 
school received accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools in 1967, the 
first year of clear division between high school and elementary school. Thomas Griffith 
became principal in 1972-1973; Don Richey in 1974, John A. Moore in 1978. The principal in 
1994 was Kirby Hubbard. 

School enrolment was more than 700 in the 1990s. 


HAPPY HILL 

This small rural community in Etowah County, six miles southeast of Boaz on the north 
side of U.S. Highway 431, could be considered a suburb of Sardis. Its farmer and distiller citi- 
zens were oriented toward both Gadsden and Boaz for business and services. 

One of the early families in Happy Hill was that of the Rev. John Daniel (a family later 
made famous by the John Daniel Quartet). Rev. Daniel’s daughter and her husband, Ben 
Hudgins, had come soon after the Civil War to settle in a one-room log house in present-day 
Sardis City. The Daniel family followed, taking many days to journey from Fulton, Georgia. 
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With their axes, they cleared the roadways as they traveled. All their goods were piled in several 
wagons and the milk cow was tied behind. Camping out at night, the family milked the cow 
and killed wild turkeys or birds for dinner. A prized possession in tow was a cook stove. 

Upon arrival in Sardis, they stayed with the Hudgins family in the one-room log house 
until they could build a log lean-to. The Rev. Daniel was a blacksmith and machinist who 
served as such in the Civil War. He worked in Gadsden at these trades for a while; then bought 
land with springs near Happy Hill. Here he built his house. Later he had a home in 
Mountainboro. He was buried at the Whitesboro cemetery. 

The Daniels attracted other Georgia families to the settlement. They were scattered 
along Sand Mountain from today’s Bethsaida community to Whitesboro. They helped to 
establish the Baptist church at Bethsaida which partially relocated to become today’s Sardis 
Baptist Church. 

The community had a federal taxed still at the turn of the twentieth century. Later some 
of the liquor manufacture was continued illegally, and a revenue agent named Leatherwood was 
murdered there. The crime was never solved. 

Happy Hill once had its own community school. The school was remembered as built 
in approximately 1918. It continued in operation until approximately 1938. The school origi- 
nated as a one-room site, but a second and then third room were added later. The last princi- 
pal was G. C. Chambers. Other teachers, whose names were recorded in 1927-1928, were Cleo 
Davis and Minnie Lee Lasuter. 

Willie Whitt opened the community’s first store in 1921. He carried groceries, shoes, 
hats, farm tools, fertilizer, and some clothing. He sent out the first peddling truck to serve the 
countryside. He built a wooden shelter on the back of his truck to house a sampling of his 
store goods. He drove from farm to farm peddling his wares. Whitt also operated a grist mill. 
The national financial crisis of the early 1930s forced him to close in 1931. One or two small 
stores succeeded Whitt. Henry Hefner’s store remained in operation approximately 25 years, 
closing prior to his death in 1979. 

Farming was the main activity of Happy Hill. Mark Whitt had a strawberry farm for 15 
years. Every spring he hired 50 to 60 people to pick berries. Berries were graded and workers 
were paid 3 to 5 cents per quart and were also allowed to take home berries that were too ripe 
to ship. Workers took their lunches to eat in the field, and they watched carefully for snakes, 
screaming if one was spotted. Whitt kept a large barrel of drinking water available for the 
workers. Whitt hurried the berries to market on the same day they were picked. 

Many farmers grew sorghum cane for making syrup in the fall. A syrup mill operated in 
the community. Farmers hauled their cane to the mill where a mule-driven press would 
squeeze the juice. Strained juice ran into a vat for cooking. Farmers and children enjoyed the 
socializing and snacking that accompanied syrup-making days, but they were fearful of stings 
by yellow jackets that hovered near the syrup. If anyone was stung, he quickly found someone 
who was chewing tobacco. The chewer would provide a poultice of tobacco and spit for the 
sting. 

Another Happy Hill tradition was the fox hunters’ convention. Once a year, hunters 
from surrounding communities joined such men as Audie Hallmark and sons, Mark Whitt, Joe 
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Whitt and son J. L., Crawford Irvin, and Winford Irvin. The hunters would take their fox 
hounds down into the hills and hollows behind the Baptist Church to run the foxes. The 
hunters and their wives would prepare large pots of beef stew and chili to sell “all you could eat” 
for a small fee. Musicians filled the woods with music while other visitors pitched horseshoes, 
played baseball, or conducted checker matches. 

Happy Hill residents took pride in being neighborly. In times of sickness, death, fire, or 
need of a new building, neighbors gathered around to help. 


Happy Hill Baptist Church 

The enduring center of the community has been the Happy Hill Baptist Church, organ- 
ized September 3, 1914. The first pastor was R. P. Hefner. Among the early members were R. 
E. and Ada Wiggins, Jessie and Nannie Wiggins, Ella Irvin, D. E and Francis Hill, R. P. and Jane 
Hefner, and Mattie Wiggins. 

The church began its meetings in a brush arbor. In 1915 the congregation built its first 
structure, on the site of the arbor. The location was on Cox Gap Road. A new building was 
erected in 1930. 

W. D. Parrish served as pastor for 18 years, the longest pastorate on record. Soon after 
the meeting house was built, a cemetery was planned. The first grave was for Lee Philip Hefner, 
son of Harvey Hefner. He was buried in 1919. 

The church affiliated with the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association in 1915, but then 
dropped out until it re-entered Marshall in 1926. Sunday School began in 1948. The bell at 
the church came from the Bethsaida School, District 72, in Marshall County. 

Like most Baptist churches in the area, Happy Hill held two-week revivals. The tradi- 
tional time was the third and fourth weeks of August. People from miles around participated. 
Happy Hill ladies took ample lunches to church each morning to spread after the morning serv- 
ice. All guests ate together. In the evening, everyone returned for a night service. On Sunday 
afternoon following the revival closing, a baptizing service was held at a nearby swimming hole 
in a creek. 

Happy Hill was also a magnet for an annual singing held on the first Sunday of June. A 
“convention” style event, it featured a special group of singers such as the Happy Goodman 
Family, Hovie Lister and the Statesmen, the John Daniel Quartet, the Blackwood Brothers, and 
the Speer Family—the leading names in Gospel singing groups. Large loud speakers were 
brought from Atlanta to mount on the outside of the building, and singing could be heard for a 
mile. Mounds of fried chicken, bowls of banana pudding, and vats of lemonade were spread 
under the big oak tress at lunchtime. Because the building could not accommodate the crowds 
inside, much singing and festivity occurred outside. 

Happy Hill also sponsored a singing school each July for many years. Teachers included 
Mark Whitt, Beamon Powell, Eugene Whitt, and Lonnie Teal. Adults and children were taught 
to read shaped-note music. 

In 1997 the church had 202 members. Jim Kilpatrick of Boaz was the pastor. 
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MOUNTAINBORO 

The sister city to Sardis City is Mountainboro, located in Etowah County southwest of 
Sardis, between Highway 431 and Highway 205, adjoining both Sardis and Boaz. (The town 
name is sometimes spelled Mt. Boro or Mount Boro.) The area was known as Mountainboro 
by 1876, and it got its own post office in 1891. 

Before the massive migration to Sand Mountain, people in the Wills Valley near Gadsden 
during drought times drove their teams to the areas of today’s Mountainboro and Carlisle to 
obtain water from ever-flowing wells. 

Mountainboro was the first train stop to the southeast after Boaz. A 1910 Boaz newspa- 
per described the village as “the lawless backyard of Boaz.” Mountainboro had a reputation for 
crime, most of it connected with manufacture and sale of illegal whiskey. If any lawbreaking 
was to be done, especially concerning beverage alcohol, people simply rode out of Boaz in 
Marshall County and into Mountainboro in Etowah County. 

In fact, the Mountainboro area did boast one of the biggest and best known government 
licensed distilleries in the area—the Francis Marion Uptain (or Upton) distillery and saloon. 
Uptain made a well known corn whiskey named “Buckspring” and also numerous fruit 
brandies. The Uptain still location can be found in the 1990s at the southwest corner of the 
southern-most intersection of Pleasant Hill Road with the Old Boaz to Attalla Road which 
departs from Highway 205 prior to its merger with Highway 431. 

After national prohibition was enacted, the so-called federal stills closed. Then it seemed 
that if the citizens’ plentiful skills and ingredients for liquor-making could not be used legally, 
they were used illegally, often in and around Mountainboro. 

The Uptain family was led to Etowah County by Charity Burroughs (or Buras) Uptain, 
whose husband George Washington Uptain Sr. served in the Revolutionary War. She obtained 
bounty land in 1855 on Sand Mountain. The early Uptains and neighbors were buried in a 
family cemetery at a site near Highway 431 at the Marshall-Etowah County Line. The Boaz city 
limits grew out to edge the cemetery which became part of the McCleskey Acres development. 
The cemetery site can be identified in 1998 as being on the west side of Highway 431. It was 
located on a hill approximately 100 yards to the south of Coosa Street. 

George Washington Uptain Sr. (1759 or 1765-1854), said to be one of five Revolutionary 
War veterans buried in Etowah County, had a grave there. Charity Uptain (1777-1876) was 
buried there. Members of the Motlow family of distillers were buried there, as were members 
of the Elkins, Noojin, Bruce, Lawson, Stonicher, and other branches of the Uptains. In 1993 
some of the Uptain descendants brought suit against George Williams for bulldozing the graves 
in 1989 and removing the grave markers. The jury February 12, 1993, favored the plaintiffs, set- 
ting aside as a cemetery a 40- by 40-foot plot on lots 15 and 14 of McCleskey Acres. No dam- 
ages were awarded them and the grave stones were lost. The suit also noted that the family 
name is spelled Upton as well as Uptain. 

Charity’s Uptain’s son Francis Marion Uptain, born 1847, bought 700 acres in 
Mountainboro from the heirs of his father, George Washington Uptain Jr. Known as “General 
Uptain,” Francis Marion had his own post office (Uptain), raised horses, ran a race track, had 
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extensive orchards, and operated a distillery. To make banana brandy, he sent a one-horse 
wagon to meet the train from New Orleans in Gadsden. A wagon load of bananas was 
brought to Mountainboro for the brandy. 

Uptain made his place attractive to young and old, and his children enjoyed social popu- 
larity. Desiring to send them to Snead College in Boaz, he bought them bicycles fitted to run 
on the railroad track. They pedaled on the track from their Mountainboro home to downtown 
Boaz. Later the children temporarily moved to Boaz to attend school. His son Ingersol 
Uptain married Lena, the daughter of saloon operator Joel Noel. 

General Uptain was said to believe in the Old Testament but not the New Testament. 

His family lived well. After his distillery was put out of business in the first decade of this cen- 
tury by state prohibition laws, his family sold out and moved to DeKalb County. He died in 
1932 and was buried at Liberty Baptist Church Cemetery. 

Uptain was not the only legal distiller and saloon-keeper in Mountainboro. Even into 
the 1990s memories remained of numerous saloons in the community. One distiller and seller 
of spirits was Marion Campbell. Spoon Motlow, a close friend of Uptain’s, ran another popu- 
lar distillery and saloon. 

National prohibition ran liquor-making into the woods, and Mountainboro area gained 
a reputation for “moonshining” which tarnished the name of tee-totaling Boaz. Moonshine 
data cannot be documented. 

When the train came through in 1892, two brothers named Samuel H. and Robert Kyle 
“Bob” Leeth, Etowah County natives from the Kyuka area, opened a general merchandise store 
in Mountainboro. They boarded with the their sister Betty and her husband Lewis William 
Whitt, who had a big white house. Whitt was Mountainboro postmaster in 1901. Then Bob 
Leeth was postmaster and ran a rural route until his death during a typhoid epidemic October 
23, 1904. His little son Wixy Blalock died at the same time. In 1905 John Malon Thompson, 
a teacher in nearby schools, was appointed postmaster. He later got into mercantile business in 
Boaz and became mayor of Boaz. The Mountainboro post office was run at one time by Hugh 
Tillery and two mail routes were operated. Postal service was taken over by Boaz as Route 7 in 
1910, after some irregularities were discovered at the Mountainboro office. 

The businesses listed in 1910-1911 were as follows: General merchandise stores run by J. 
P. Leeth, J. R. Malone, D. B. Murphy, J. C. Rollins, J. D. Summers, M. Thrasher, and S. Williams. 
Dr. J. J. Patterson was the physician, having moved from Marshall-Beulah district. The popula- 
tion of Mountainboro at this time was 45. 

Bob Leeth’s widow Elsie, left with little son Guy to support, was teaching at Midway 
School until her marriage to James Willie Mathis in 1905. The Leeth store did not thrive, and 
in 1908 Sam Leeth relocated his business in Boaz. He became one of the area’s leading local 
informal financiers. Fora time, L. Tidwell had a store in Mountainboro. A blacksmith shop 
was run by a Mr. Tillery. Drs. Patterson and Wilson had medical practices at Mountainboro. 

One of the first opportunities for wage-earning came when the railroad was being com- 
pleted from Attalla to Guntersville. Men from all surrounding areas including Boaz cut and 
hauled railroad timbers to Mountainboro. Joel Noel, who lived at Bethsaida at the time, was 
one of the primary organizers of the railroad tie business. 
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Later, beginning about 1896, Noel moved from east of Boaz to a spot south of Boaz en 
route to Mountainboro. He operated the Rural Felicity Saloon on the Guntersville-Attalla 
road. In 1903 the property was sold to J. M. Spradlin, and in 1904 Noel was living in Attalla. 

Mountainboro began to take shape as a defined community in 1891-1992 when track 
was laid through the area for the railroad. G. W. Wilson was the developer of the city plan. A 
map exists showing a layout of avenues and streets, a proposed train depot. The survey was 
recorded with Etowah County in 1891, a few months before the train ran through. Although 
the train did stop at Mountainboro for many years, little of that proposed city layout was ful- 
filled. At the formative period, Mountainboro had a reputation for fights and crime, even trou- 
bling the trains and passengers passing through. Boaz won out as the main train and trading 
center. 

The same orchards that made Uptain a successful distiller of fruit brandies also gave the 
community its first big business. A Mr. Wing of Gadsden set up a huge packing house beside 
the Mountainboro depot. Peaches were sorted and packed for shipment on iced trains. The 
packing house would hire women to work alongside men for wages. Among the women who 
worked there were Ida Daniel, Zora Tidwell, and Lillie Mae Brewster. 

Many Mountainboro citizens did not appreciate the village’s reputation for lawlessness. 
In 1896 Captain W. B. Beeson, Etowah County’s representative in the state legislature, obtained 
passage of a bill prohibiting sale of liquor within three miles of the churches of Mountainboro. 
Immediately two saloons were set up just outside the prohibited area. 

At a later time, the state grand jury brought 161 indictments against persons in the area, 
many them involving Mountainboro residents. Among some of the more notorious crimes in 
the area was the murder of John Davis, manager of the Spoon Motlow Saloon. 

Some older citizens believed that Mountainboro, was an incorporated town before Boaz. 
It was thought that Lewis Whitt was the first mayor of Mountainboro. 

If the town was ever formally incorporated, it didn’t operate as such, until another 
attempt in the early 1960s. Mountainboro citizens were involved in discussions about being 
incorporated as part of Sardis City. The two areas did not reach agreement to unite, so they 
incorporated separately, both in 1963. One reason was to avoid being taken over by Boaz. 
Both communities wanted to obtain city conveniences, but Mountainboro residents wanted to 
keep their own character. In the early 1970s, the town counted only 300 in population, and it 
declined by the 1990s to 261. The town acquired a city hall which was used mostly as a com- 
munity gathering place. In 1972 the town was part of a project approved for a federally funded 
water system. Not until the 1990s did the city offer police protection. 

The first mayor was J. O. Fielder, then a resident for eighteen years. He was a deacon at 
Mountainboro Baptist Church and worked at Republic Steel in Gadsden. The first city council 
members were Ed Golden, Norris Golden, Virgil Roberson, B. L. Posey, and Roy Howard. T. B. 
Golden was elected city clerk and served 18 years. The next mayor was Roy Howard. 

In 1965 Alabama’s only horse race track opened in Mountainboro, on the same site as 
Uptain’s old race track.. It was incorporated as Race Ways and was also known as Sand 
Mountain Rodeo. Its purpose was racing of quarter horses. Races were usually held on 
Saturday. Dr. William L. Cooley, a dentist in Boaz, was president of the venture, and his 
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brother Charles D. Cooley was among the stockholders. Stables were provided. Ringmaster at 
opening on Labor Day was Dayton Walraven of Boaz. The venture was not financially success- 
ful and the track closed. Dr. and Mrs. William Cooley continued to own and live on the prop- 
erty and to raise cattle. 


Mountainboro Baptist Church 

History of this church is based only on recollections from members age 90 and older 
who have been in the church since childhood. Records were burned long ago. Apparently the 
church existed at least from the 1880s, operating as an independent “missionary Baptist” 
church. At least three buildings are remembered. All stood in the same trackside location that 
the building occupied in 1998. The oldest remembered building was a rough timber structure 
propped up by poles. It was replaced by a white planed wood building which was later bricked. 
That building became a fellowship hall in 1986 when a new brick auditorium was built beside 
it. 

Among the pastors remembered were: 


Laflotte 
Gurly Bartlett 
Mon Umphrey 

Weams 
Jack Dunn 1946 
Dean Lindsey 
Pat Taylor 
Polk Whorton 
Billy Smith 
Herman Hubbard 
Doc Tidwell 
Ray Roberson 
Alton Brant 
Charles Hall 
Hershel Peppers 
Bob Fox 
Beuman Owens 
Harold Baugh 1986 
Gary Ford 
Randy Knott 1998 


In 1930 some members of the church broke away to form Carlisle Missionary Baptist 
Church. This was so the members living in Carlisle could have a church located closer to their 
homes. 

The church held its baptisms in Aurora Creek. Revival time was the second week in 
August. 
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In 1944-1953, Mountainboro Baptist Church participated in the Marshall Missionary 
Baptist Association but then returned to independent status. 

In 1987 during the eleven-year pastorate of Harold Baugh, a new sanctuary was dedicat- 
ed next to the old one. The church had somewhat fewer than 100 members in 1997. 


Shady Grove Baptist Church 

This church was organized September 4, 1885. It was located 3 miles southwest of 
Mountainboro. The organizers were a Brother Chandler (the first pastor whose full name is 
not known) and Brother G. P. Wade. Charter members were J. C. Taylor with wife Sarah Jane 
and daughter, John Garrard and wife, John Bartlett, Margaret Talley, Sarah Dalton, Rebecca 
McHenry, and L. T. Hubbard and wife. John Garrard and John Bartlett were the first deacons. 

Garrard gave land for the first building and two acres for the cemetery. They had often 
met in a wooded grove to pray and worship. They erected an altar for the organization meet- 
ing. After prayer someone asked, “What shall we name the church.” John Bartlett looked up 
into the trees and said, “Brethren, let’s call it Shady Grove.” Though in Etowah County, it 
affiliated with the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association in 1892. 

Rebecca McHenry was the first person to be buried in the adjoining cemetery. About 
1939, J. Carl Walker built a home and store across the road from the church. The Nelsons later 
operated the store. It burned about 1951. 

The church began plans in 1944 for a new concrete block building a few yards from the 
original location. In 1946 a bell was given the church by Uncle Johnny Maddox and a steeple 
was placed atop the building to accommodate it. It was again remodeled in 1970, with each 
addition paid for before another began. In the late 1980s membership in the congregation was 
just over 200. At the church’s one hundredth anniversary, a historical pamphlet noted that 
there had never been a split in the membership. A historical publication stated that the church 
still followed its original principles, using only spiritually inspired preachers and holding com- 
munion and foot- washing semi-annually. They were holding on to doctrine taught by their 
forefathers and the King James Version of the Bible, according to the statement. 

Pastors who served extensive periods were W. J. Collier, S. F. Reed, L. V. Yancie, W. D. 
Parrish, T. O. Lester, Emory Pankie. Pastors since 1964 have been Lester Street, C. M. Frasier, J. 
L. Walker, Danny Freeman, Ray Roberson, Steve Young, Jay Moore, Larry Smith, Harold Baugh, 
Ray Roberson, and Lynn Buchannan. 

In 1993 the church withdrew from Marshall Baptist Association and joined the Blount 
Baptist Association. As of 1998 the church membership was 204. 


WHITESBORO 

Driving southeast two miles east of Sardis, Sardis Drive comes to a four-way stop sign. 
Leeth’s modern convenience store is there to sell gasoline, colas, and basic groceries. And there 
is a sea of neat green signs pointing to churches located two or three miles in every direction. 
Each church anchors one of the old communities that was once isolated by rutted dirt roads. 
Now the communities all flow together, and nobody can say where one begins and the other 
ends. Straight ahead is Smith’s—first the Methodist chapel on the left, and soon the crossroads 
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school and shopping community known as Smith’s Institute. To the left one reaches DeKalb 
County and the very large Mount Zion Church. To the right, Whitesboro is just ahead, domi- 
nated by a huge Sardis City water tank and pumping station. Happy Hill is tucked into the 
hollows nearby. 

Whitesboro today has its busy hub, with an active little school, athletic field, Whitesboro 
Church, a convenience store, and the water station. In the old days, it wasn’t much different. A 
school and then a church defined the Whitesboro community just southeast of Sardis near the 
edge of Sand Mountain. The area took its name from the church, which was named for its first 
pastor. Or maybe the name was extracted from one of the pioneer families. 

A noted family in the area was the Whitts, particularly Anderson W. Whitt. He married 
Mary Lou Daniel, the daughter of the Rev. John Daniel, in 1886. In 1889 they moved from the 
valley near Gadsden to the top of the mountain. They bought 160 acres from the Henderson 
Land Co. in the area later known as Happy Hill or Whitesboro, but considered as Fenton, 
(Sardis) in early days. At the beginning, only three or four acres of land were cleared. A one- 
room log house with chimney and a well constituted the estate. With a team of oxen, the 
Whitts cleared more land, fenced the yard, and discovered many evidences of the previous 
Indian occupants. 

The nearest house was 1.5 miles down a trail. The closest store was off the mountain at 
Duck Springs. Whitt carried eggs in a split hickory wood basket on horseback to trade at the 
store. Later the family could trade more conveniently at the William “Ped” Thomas store at 
Fenton (later Sardis). 

Anderson Whitt was the first overseer of the Short Creek beat, designed to work the 
roads. He helped rework the old Cox Gap Road, using three men, mules, and plows. He 
earned $1.50 per day. He also organized maintenance of the old Georgia Road. 

The Whitts and others wanted neighbors. They encouraged kinspeople and friends to 
buy land in the Mountainboro area. One of these families was that of Anderson’s brother John 
Whitt, who had lived in Blount County. 

Mary Lou Daniel Whitt had a spinning wheel and loom in the bedroom and she kept 
these humming late at night by the light of a pine knot in the fire place. 

For entertainment, the neighbors organized parties, dances, candy-pullings, and singings. 
Anderson Whitt played the violin. He bought an organ from Perry O. Emmet of Albertville in 
1909. Others in the community who owned organs were Dave Neal, Hugh Webb, Not Daniel, 
and Mattie Whitt. The Noels in Happy Hill joined the parties, bringing their musical instru- 
ments and helping hands to clear furniture from the house, to make room for dancing. A Mrs. 
Russell, a blind woman who boarded with Mattie Whitt, gave music lessons. 

The Anderson Whitt family eventually identified with the Whitesboro church, schools, 
and cemetery. He was a member of the Primitive Baptist church there and was buried there 
after his death in 1956. 

John D. and S. A. Mashburn gave two acres of land for a schoolhouse on January 6, 1890, 
and it is assumed that the school operated continuously thereafter. School and church have 
been closely related for more than 100 years. 

Although community seemed to revolve around the church in many respects, there was 
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another stream of activity not so compatible with church. For many years early in the century, 
bootlegging was a primary way for some of the citizens to make money. People alive in the 
1990s could recall that between March and July, when some crops were ready for harvest, the 
only salable products were strawberries and whiskey. The market for bootleg whiskey was in 
Guntersville; the market for strawberries was in New York, to which refrigerated train cars 
delivered the crops overnight. He said that during the 1930s in the Whitesboro area, many 
people were impoverished due to a lack of legal tender. 

By the 1990s the scene had changed to one of prosperity, with many elaborate houses sit- 
ting on expansive green fields, lovely church buildings, manicured lawns and flower gardens, 
and ample convenience stores at the intersections. 


Whitesboro Baptist Church 

The church bell installed in the 1930s symbolized the central position the church held in 
Whitesboro. The bell communicated news to the countryside up to two miles away, depending 
on the wind. Will Gudger, a charter member who had the only buggy in the community, was 
responsible for quickly switching his mule from plow to buggy, hurrying to the church, and 
tolling the news. When the bell rang, it signaled death or emergency. If it tolled five minutes, it 
meant a funeral was to be held. After a pause, it tolled the hour for which the funeral was 
scheduled. Farmers knew to drop their work and go to help dig the grave. 

This all-important church began on September 3, 1893, when the Mashburn family and 
others came together with a minister and deacons prepared to organize a church. J. K. Isbell 
was moderator and W. F. Milwee (a future pastor) served as clerk. 

D. Burgess White served as the first pastor. The church and the surrounding communi- 
ty took its name from Pastor White. 

Twelve charter members of the church were R. J. Mashburn, Suzannah Mashburn, July 
Ann Mashburn, M. T. Thompson, W. R. Gudger, Sara Gudger, D. N. Mashburn, Susan 
Mashburn, M. J. Mashburn, N. O. Mashburn, T. N. Mashburn, and J. D. Mashburn. 

It was in the school building that the church was organized and held services. After 
seven years, in about 1900, Anderson Whitt cut logs and hauled them with a team of steers to 
build a one-room log church with dirt floors and split log benches. A 6-foot fireplace heated 
the building during winter months, and members had to furnish sufficient firewood. During 
warm weather, members prepared brush arbors. Protracted meetings were held in these shel- 
ters during the summer months. 

In 1904 money was collected to buy property for a graveyard. Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Stown 
deeded 1.5 acres to the church for $7.50 in December 1908 “for the purpose of a burying 
ground.” In 1907 the church enjoyed gas lights for night services for the first time. A church 
treasury was established in 1938 by J. P. Milwee, the son of former pastor W. F. Milwee. 

In 1925 a new building was constructed, and many improvements were added subse- 
quently. 

Doctrinally, the church began as a Primitive Baptist church, joining the Wills Creek 
Primitive Baptist Association. The believers held to predestination, effectual calling, and 
closed communion. According to the church’s centennial historical sketch, the members liked 
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sermons full of “the torch and the trumpet,” meaning hellfire, brimstone, and the second com- 
ing of Christ. The church addressed social problems among its members such as being “light- 
footed” (meaning dancing), public drunkenness, and fighting. 

Not until 1968 did the building have an addition of Sunday School rooms, because 
Primitive Baptists did not believe in Sunday School. Young people of the church helped to 
bring about a change from Primitive practice in the 1920s, desiring Sunday School, a piano or 
organ. Elders agreed that the youths could buy an organ, but they would have to build a box in 
which to lock it away on Sunday. Whitesboro Baptist Church became a United Baptist Church, 
which had a more progressive stance. Instead of old Sacred Harp singing, more contemporary 
music was used. Vacation Bible Schools were held and women of the church organized. 

A fellowship hall was build in 1987. Membership in the late 1980s was approximately 
370. Among the pastors serving more lengthy terms were D. B. White, J. W. Daniel, W. F. 
Milwee, J. A. W. Dickson, General Jacobs, G. S. Gaskin, John Satterfield, and Alan Hallmark, 
who was pastor in 1998. 


Whitesboro School 

From 1890 until 1904 a school was taught in a simple building set on two acres con- 
tributed by members of the Mashburn family. In 1904, the school met in a log building which 
had been prepared for the Whitesboro Baptist Church. At that time, the original two-acre 
school lot was given to the state Board of Education so that a two-story school house could be 
built on the west side of Leeth Gap Road near the church graveyard. Anderson Whitt was one 
of the trustees of the school. 

Whitesboro High School, as it was called, met downstairs, and an Oddfellows Lodge met 
upstairs. 

In 1935 Sam Leeth, a Boaz merchant who owned land in Whitesboro, traded five acres to 
the school in exchange for the original two acres. In 1940 the church bought those two acres. 
A new elementary school was built on the five-acre tract, which was still the school site in the 
1990s. 

Two teachers in the 1927-1928 term were M. A. Brown and Dalton Brown. The school 
burned early one winter morning in 1952. The fire was thought to have originated in the pot- 
bellied stove. Children arrived for morning classes just in time to see the building fall in. 

In a few days, arrangements were made for classes to be held in Whitesboro Church and 
Sardis Church while awaiting a new school building. 

Among later teachers at Whitesboro School were Mrs. Hefner, Beatrice Naylor, Clorene 
Hallmark, Green Chambers, Mrs. G. Casey, Ralph Rosser, and Vertie Hall. Miss Dalton Brown 
(later Mrs. Fowler) was said to have taught 36 years at the school. 

The principal of the school in 1972-1973 was Dick Campbell; in 1973-1974 he was John 
A. Moore. The principal in 1994 was Kevin Brown. 
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SMITH’S INSTITUTE (sometimes known as Smith’s Chapel) 

A large family, an old Methodist church, and a thriving school gave identity to this com- 
munity southeast of Sardis, where the Sardis Drive intersects with Horton Gap Road. The area 
is sometimes known as “the Piney Woods.” The first school was across from the present loca- 
tion of Bethlehem Baptist Church. Land was given by Bill Owens for a two-room school which 
came to be known at first as the Owens School. It was located on a hill behind a store which 
stood in the 1990s. Ruth Downs was an early teacher in the area. In 1915 Prof James T. 
Lybrand of Dawson was the principal. By 1917 a newly repaired schoolhouse was serving 53 
students, and local citizens promised to paint the building. Principals included Marion Phillips, 
Mr. Ursery (?), Ralph Rosser, Maggie Pullen, and Stella Massey. The teacher in 1931 was Ray 
Thornton. 

Smith’s Institute school ceased operations when buses made it possible for nearby stu- 
dents to attend other Etowah County schools, such as Whitesboro or Sardis on the mountain 
or Kyuka off the mountain. The building burned prior to 1920 and local residents (many of 
them named Smith) got together to rebuild, thus the “Owens School” became “Smith’s 
Institute.” 

The early community had no significant stores, but did have a sawmill. Lumber sawed 
there was hauled to Boaz for sale. Later, stores were placed at the crossroads. 


Smith’s Chapel United Methodist Church 

Smith’s Chapel United Methodist Church located in Etowah County near (but not in) 
Whitesboro and Smith’s Institute, was organized in 1880. However, graves in the nearby ceme- 
tery date from 1871. 

Three acres of land were given for the church by Benjamin F. Smith in 1888, and the 
community name doubtless originated with him and family. Until that time church members 
apparently met in private homes. Their first church building was a one-room structure with a 
single front door and single back door. It was located in the same spot that subsequent build- 
ings also occupied. In 1922 a sanctuary was erected with the labors of John Jackson Smith and 
his son Benjamin Roscoe Smith. Sunday School rooms were added in 1955 thanks to the efforts 
of Robert N. (Bob) McCrary. (See photo section.) 

In 1946 a parsonage was built on an adjoining acre given by J. D. Kilpatrick and M. L. 
Kilpatrick. In 1969 more land was given by Arthur Brice Thomas and Doris Irene Thomas. A 
fellowship hall and Sunday School rooms were added, and the outside of the sanctuary was 
bricked. In 1980 the building was redone and equipped with carpeting and new pews. 

Among the early pastors were Wallace Murphree and Wallace Lovett. Jackson Smith, the 
sanctuary builder, was known as “Rev.” and may have been a pastor. Since 1941 the pastors 
have been J. K. Hall, J. C. Whitten, L. H. Conway, B. G. Kimberly, J. W. Stewart, Hugh Keith, 
Arvil Starnes, John McConatha, M. C. Coalson, L. S. Richey, Charles Miller, Joe Moore, J. K. 
Hall, Hoyt Goggins, Ebb Cryar, R. M. Taylor, T. E. Bartlett, Robert McLendon, David Loggins, T. 
E. DeLoach, Ricky Holmes, Billy Ray Cash. 

In 1989 Horace E. Kilpatrick and Gary D. Kilpatrick gave additional land for expansion 
of the cemetery, which had grown full of Mashburns, Benefields, Hollands, and other pioneers. 
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Liberty Hill Primitive Baptist Church 

A Primitive Baptist church for the Smith’s Institute area was organized May 12, 1928. It 
grew from a youth prayer meeting that met in an old store building owned by Tom and Mary 
Wester. Dave Gregg, Joe Smith, and Mark Hyde were among the leaders. Services continued 
there until a church building could be prepared. Land for the church building was donated by 
Joe Smith. Trustees for the organization were George Leeth, Joe Smith, and Dave Greggs, and 
Dave Smith. 

School was taught briefly in the same store building by Vada Greggs Williams. 

The first Christmas program was presented in the Wester family’s yard and front porch. 
The church affiliated with the Mount Pleasant Association of Baptists #2 in 1956. 

Early pastors were J. L. Johnson (1928), M. E. Hyde, Arthur Davis, Joe Fowler, A. P. 
Boozer (1941-1947, D. W. Bright (1947-1949), and C. C. Holderfield (1954-1956). More 
recently the pastors included Ezra Dean (1957-1963), Billy Ray Gilbreath (1963-1966), Ike Frost 
(1966-1968), R. G. Estes (1968-1971), Billy Keef (1971-1972), Forney (Buddy) Nix (1972- 
1973), Cecil Campbell (1973-1974), John Max Poe (1974-1976), Dan Brannon (1976-1977), 
Bobby Talton (1981-1991), Billy Tidwell (1991-1993), Bobby Talton again (1993-). 

The church was incorporated April 7, 1956. Trustees then were M. P. Smith, Clyde 
Smith, H. C. McMurtrey, L. H. Underwood, Dee Sampson, O. Z. Rogers. 

Among the early families of the Liberty Hill community were the Westers, Underwoods, 
Smiths, Rogerses, Bowerses, Ellenburgs, Greggs, Benefields, Williamses, Samples, Beardens, 
Griffins, Yancys, Hills, and Davises. 

The congregation continues to enjoy Sacred Harp-type singing, with the second Saturday 
in September being the traditional day for singing. The church’s preferred hymn book prints 
only words, not the music, for songs. 


Bethlehem Baptist Church 

Smith’s Institute community got its first Southern Baptist church on October 9, 1949 
(the cornerstone in 1998 stated an organizational date of 1948). L.M.Chumley donated land 
for a frame building with basement which was dedicated in 1955. Charter members were Mary 
Presley, Horace Presley, Johnny Presley, Alton Presley, Millie Presley, Dennis Ellenburg, Dorothy 
Ellenburg, Cleo Fletcher, Bobby Johnson, Emory and Mrs. Pankey, Inez Noojin, Irby Ellenburg, 
Ola Bell Ellenburg, Rosa Ella Ellenburg, M. C. Naylor, Iva Lee Chumley, L. M. Chumley, Lloyd 
Fletcher, Hoyt Johnson, and Cora Mae Johnson. 

The first pastor was J. A. Patterson, followed by Emory Pankey, Corbie Yother, E. Borwn, 
Jerry Butler, F. A. Dodd, Olin Williams, R. B. Wright, Bob Lovvorn, Marlin Milwee, Glenn Fox, 
N. L. Burns, Jerry Brooks, Ted Scott, and Billy Malone. 

In 1963 the church built a pastorium for its then-current pastor, R. B. Wright. In 1972 
the building was renovated. 

In 1986 the church membership stood at 220 and the property was valued at $250,000. 
An elaborate new sanctuary was built in 1992 and membership grew to 438 by 1997. The 
church is affiliated with the Marshall Missionary Baptist Association. Wayne White was pastor 
in 1998. The church is located 8 miles east of Boaz. 
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AND OTHERS 

Numerous other villages, churches, and schools have been spun into the web of Boaz. 
Some little shopping settlements have been long erased from the landscape and are barely 
remembered. Some churches are still active today but did not furnish details of their histories 
for inclusion in this book. The fact is that rural folks scattered across 30 miles of a mountain 
plateau built a sense of community with their close neighbors. They built churches first and 
then schools as needed. But they also had to have a central town to which they could belong 
and gravitate. That town has been Boaz, for more than 100 years. 


“Boaz: The Gateway to Sand Mountain.” 
Town Promotion Slogan, Early Twentieth Century 


AUTHORS’ NOTE CONCERNING SOURCES: The community, church, and school histories in chapter 15 depend significantly upon 
data secured from local individuals by the Boaz Centennial Research Committee. The authors express appreciation to numerous persons 
who compiled community histories, shared church historical documents, made family records available, and granted interviews. The fol- 
lowing list acknowledges persons whose work was heavily used in this account. Their information was augmented by references 
obtained from community news columns in newspapers. Many church histories are dependent on official denominational records. These 
records are listed in the Bibliography of the book. Examination of community cemeteries was instructive. 


Aroney: (Including Center Point, community, school, churches) Video interview with Hazel Lee Camp; notes by Mrs. Camp; School 
historical booklet, compiler not identified; Liberty Baptist Church Minute Books. Bethsaida: Historical manuscript of Bethsaida 
Baptist Church by church historical committee, 1974 (?), Jan Hayes, chairman; Bethsaida School historical booklet by Mary Hettie Smith 
Hudgins; Bethsaida Baptist Church historical booklet, 1986, Judy Cofield, chairman; Sue Smith, notes on dairy history. Beulah: Gail 
Wright Noel interview with Miller Families; Video interview of Flossie Wells Moore;Video interview with Jesse Martin Miller; Beulah 
Baptist Church history, 1982, Sherree Foxx chairman. Blessing: Video Interview with Ora Lee Blessing Gilbreath. Clear Creek: (See 
Friendship). Double Bridges-Union: Historical essay by Nancy Putman Hefner. Douglas: (Including all churches and community) 
Phyllis Teal and Kathryn Spears; Video Interview of Melvin Jackson, W. A. Whitton, Audie Brown, and others; History of Methodist 
Church by Patricia Copeland. Forest Home: Church history notes by Freddie Hollingsworth; Notes by Elton Lowery; Papers of Betty 
Treadway. Friendship: (Including all churches and community, plus New Home and New Union communities) History by Doris 
Singleton. Happy Hill: History by Willene Holderfield Williamson; Interviews with Lowell Whitt and Elton Noel; Transcript of 
Bertie Whitt Croft Interview with Anderson W. Whitt. Horton: History of Bethany Baptist Church, Horton, Alabama by Bobbie 
McCreless Glassco. Kilpatrick: Notes by Gayle Ann Hendrix; Historical Booklet from Kilpatrick Baptist Church; Notes by Orell 
Kilpatrick. New Hope: Wanda Bohannon Smith. Mount Hebron: Smith Dyar Video Interview; L. B. Plunkett Telephone Interview; 
Cathy Greer, 1987 History of Mount Hebron Baptist Church; Nellie Dean and Hershel L. Hammett Telephone Interview; Spencer L. 
Kilgore Notes; Doris Singleton Notes. Mount Vernon: (Including church and community) Odis B. Moore; The Cotton Renter’s Son by 
G. L. Vaughan; Johnnie Nelson Interviews. Mountainboro: Notes and Interviews by Gail Wright Noel; Notes on Shady Grove 
Baptist Church by David Sewell, using older work of Pat Taylor; Ray Roberson; Lowell Whitt Interviews; Audiotape from Imogene 
Guest. Needmore: (Including Shiloh Missionary Baptist Church) Essay by Thomas D. McClendon, Lonnie Joe McCoy, Randall Jones; 
Watson Smith Video Interview. Pine Grove: (Including school and community) Wanda Bohannon Smith with Milton Dendy. Pleasant 
Hill: Notes of Ernest Hill. Red Apple: (Including church and community) Anthony Gerald Holcomb. Sardis: Account by Effie Smith 
Stanfield, 1970; Notes on Events in Community by Thelma Nichols and Bernice Ross; Manuscript History of Sardis Missionary Baptist 
Church by Thelma Nichols; A Frog Pond Remembered historical booklet by students at Sardis High School, Carolyn Strickland, teacher; 
Interview with Nola Hallmark regarding Beth Haven Bible Church. Smith’s Institute: Notes by Debbie Southerland; Lawrence and Lula 
Wester Underwood Video Interview; Liberty Hill Church: Notes by Pat Baker. Bethlehem Baptist Church Notes by Hollis Burns. 
Smith’s Chapel United Methodist Church Notes by Martha Smith Pounds. Snead’s Chapel: Frederick Dyar Interview; David and Myra 
Butler Dyar Notes. Whitesboro: (Including community, Baptist church, and school) Lowell Whitt. Whitesville: L. B. Plunkett Video and 
Telephone Interviews; T. R. Claborn Video Interviews; James Brown Video Documentary and Interview; Brown Family Documents. 
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Friendship Baptist Church. The congregation dates from 
1858 and is the oldest in the Boaz area. Date of the 
building is unknown. Note benches outside. John A. 
and Elizabeth Norris gave land after the building was 
standing. 


Friendship Baptist Church congregation pic- 
ture 1907. One person has been identified: 
Eliza Wright Miles Collins, second row, 14th 
from the left. 


Friendship Baptist Church Singing School. 
Probably the teacher is the man holding the 
bell, to left. Persons identified are Mamie 
Lou Wright Shields on second row, 3rd from 
the left. Vicie Wright Montgomery is on 4th 
row, 2nd from the left. 


Friendship Baptist Church Singing 
School. The only persons identified 
are on the 5th row, 9th person from 
the left—Claudius Edgar Turner; and 
on the 4th row, 3rd from left—Gertie 
Malone Bryant. 
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Friendship School, about 1916. Claudius Edgar Turner is 3rd row, 3rd from left. 


Friendship, 1910. The Louis Turner family at their homeplace. Seated: Robert turner, Kyle Turner 
(child), Palmer Turner, Louis Turner and Laura Turner, Lina Love, Claudius Turner. Standing are 
Sovala Turner, Ollie Turner, Gordon Turner, Mary Turner, Glen Turner, Willie Turner, Lou Turner. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Friendship, earlier than 1910. The Homeplace of 
Louis H. and Laura Turner (6th and 7th from 
left). Claudius Edgar Turner is 10th from left. 


Friendship, Wright Family Reunion. A sequence of 
photos is shown of this family which began holding 
reunions in 1897. This was a custom shared by 
many large tribes in the Boaz area, but no other 
family has shared as good a collection of annual 
photos. These are the children and grandchildren 
of James Mathis Wright and wife Martha Ellen, 
who are the second and third from the left on the 
front row of adults. The date is approximately 
1905. 


Friendship, Wright Family Reunion, around 1918. This picture shows the grown children of Mathis and Martha 
Wright, who were in the previous group. Row 1: Jim Wright, James Mathis Wright and Martha Ellen “Matt” 
Dyar Wright, Eliza Deliah Wright Collins, Nancy Lou Wright Turner. Standing: Sam Wright, William Johnnie 
Wright, George Hardy Wright, Bessie Velvie Wright Malone, Martha Ada Wright Collins Willis, Lexie Texie Wright 


McCurley. 
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Friendship, 
Wright Family 
Reunion, 1918, 
with grandchil- 
dren galore. 
(Left to right, “U” 
means unidenti- 
fied): 

Row 1: 
U, U, George 
Wright Jr., U, 
Chloe Malone, 
Juletta Wright 
Davis, U Zelma 
Wright Johnson, 
Dessa Wright Collins, Mattie Wright Hammock, Johnnie Ruth Collins Summerville, Mary Ellen Collins Roden, 
Opal Wright Land, Lillian Collins Copeland, Curtis Miles, U, U, Claudine McCurley Rowan, Kate Wright McCain, 
Erlene McCurley Dixon, Olee McCurley, U, U, U. 

Row 2: Velvie Wright Malone holding Sybil, Jessie Malone Wright holding Marshall, Mary Claburn Wright 
holding Charles, Nancy Lou Wright Turner, Father Mathis Wright and Mother Martha Ellen “Matt” Dyar Wright, 
Eliza Wright Miles Collins, Alice Reed Wright holding James Monroe, Evie Bowman Wright, Lexie Wright 
McCurley, Joe McCurley, Dolly Dooley Miles, John A. Collins, Ada Wright Collins holding Herbert. 

Row 3: Sam Wright, Hugh Malone, U, U, Claudius Edgar Turner, Maggie Wright McDonald, Willie 
Wright, Beulah Wright Perryman, Carrie Mae Wright Gregory, Ora Wright Hunt, Nobie Wright, Lola Wright, Coy 
Collins Long, Gerdie Malone Bryant. 

Row 4: U, U, U, U, U, Icie Lee Wright Montgomery, Della Wright Fowler, Jim Fowler, Jim Wright, George 
Wright, U, U, Jimroe Collins, Grover Collins, Johnnie Wright, S. L. McCurley holding U, U, U, U, U. 


Friendship, Wright Reunion, smaller family 
group, undated. Back row: James Wesley 
Wright, Dessa Wright Collins, Alice Reed 
Wright, Baby Irene Wright Braswell, Alvis 
Leroy Wright, Della Wright Fowler, Mamie Lou 
Wright Shields, Ola May Wright Dendy. Front 
row: Vicie Wright Montgomery, Violet Wright 
Henry, Beulah Wright Perryman, George 
Henley Wright, Theodore Wright. 


Friendship, Miller Family, 1915: Bert 
Miller Braswell, Bill Miller, Jewel 
Miller Turner, and Clifford Miller. 
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Friendship, undated picture of Wright children: 
Opal Wright Land, Carrie Mae Wright Gregory 
holding Charles Wright, Mattie Wright Hammock. 


Friendship, Claudius Edgar Turner, Jay Perryman, W. H. 
Turner show off their 1916 auto. Sides had to be rolled 
down in case of rain. 


Friendship, William Harvey Turner and 
Nancy Lou Wright Turner, probably on 
their wedding day. 


Mount Hebron, Fowler’s Water Mill. Photo is undat- 
ed, but the mill was thought to date from the 1860s, 
when it was rebuilt after the Civil War. It was locat- 
ed on the Warrior River at the divide between Blount 
and Marshall Counties, three miles southwest of the 
Mount Hebron community. The mill was destroyed 
by flooding in 1940. The Mount Hebron Community 
Club in the 1960s undertook a restoration of the 
area, hoping to make it a recreational area with help 
of the Boaz Saddle Club, Blount County Rural 
Development Club, and Boaz Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Mount Hebron, George Marshall 
Gamble and Lou Ollie Stanfield 
Gamble, their wedding picture in 
1919. Gamble taught school at 
Mount Hebron and Frog Pond 
School. He was also a farmer. The 
couple’s children were June Gamble 
Adams, Marjorie Gamble Thrasher, 
and George Harold Gamble. 
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Mount Hebron, a sawmill in early 1900s. First row, 
3rd from left, is John Henry Weir. Second row, 2nd 
over, is W. H. Weir. John Henry Weir was a 
mechanic who worked sawmills and cotton gins. 
His first wife, Willie R. Weir born 1875 was buried 
at First Baptist Cemetery in Boaz 1899. 


Mount Hebron, the Gunnels family: Florance, Irene, Geneva, 
Kathleen, Thelma, J. D., Grandpa Gunnels, Gordon, and Lora 
Gunnels Lindsay. 


Mount Hebron, Homeplace and Family of George Washington 
Gamble, 1904. Parents are George Washington and Sally Davis 
Gamble. He was a farmer, she cultivated the flower garden shown, 
they had 13 children. The 4th from the left is George Washington 
Gamble, 6th is George Marshall Gamble, and 7th is Sally Davis 
Gamble. 
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Mount Hebron, Homeplace and family of Thomas 
Walter Thrasher, dating from 1880s. The mule’s 
name was “Rhodie.” The wife was Martha and 
the daughter was Lois. Notice that the house is 
a modified dog-trot design and stands open 
front to back. 


Red Apple, about 1895, the family of 
Willis and Rebecca Taylor. 
Daughters (standing back row) are 
Dovie, Lou, and Odella. A grand- 
daughter stands center. 


Singing school at Niles School. 
Notice how young is the teacher, 
front row left, holding his baton. 
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Red Apple, scene of a shoot-out between a 
marshal’s posse on horseback and the 
Armour Gang. The photo is included to 
show an example of a log house. 


Forest Home, the Dendy-Davis Family Reunion, 
about 1910-1911. The Dendys owned 400 acres of 
land and contributed land for the Forest Home 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Following the num- 
bers on the print, those pictured are: 1. Eugenia 
Davis Dendy, wife of John. 2. Dan Dendy, son of 
Eugenia. 3. Cecil Dendy, son of Eugenia. 4. Eric 
Davis, son of Eula Fuller and Warner Davis. 5. 
Grandmother Davis, mother of Jack Davis. 6. 
Jack Davis, father of Foy, Fay, Robert, and Ray 
(and later Mary). 7. Ray Davis, son of Jack and 
Lea Williamson Davis. 8. Aunt Lea Davis, wife of 
Jack. 9. Fay Davis, daughter of Jack. 10. Robert 
Davis, son of Jack. 11. Foy Davis, son of Jack. 
12. Worth Davis, son of Warner and Eula. 13. 
Jeptha Dendy, son of Eugenia Davis Dendy. 14. 
ame iM i arte Dora Davis, sister of Jack, Warner, Eugenia, Mercy 
lanai AA AAA Hi || Davis, later married Jim Draper. 15. Vespa 

Dendy Thomas, daughter of John and Eugenia. 
16. Mercer Davis, who later married Myrtle Dorsett and was father of Dorsett, Joe, and Elizabeth Davis. 17. 
Vertis Dendy, daughter of John and Eugenia. 18. Eula Fulalove Davis, wife of Warner. 20. Warner Davis. 21. 
Mayna Davis, daughter of Warner and Eula. 


Forest Home United Methodist Church, 
founded 1879 as a Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Photographed in 1997. 
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Whitesville, Allen Homer Dobbins 
Home, built 1896 by Dobbins. Across 
the road were a barn and large 
orchard. The family pictured on the 
porch were Estel, Ola, Paul, Ruby, 
Mattie, Beatrice, Jessie (the mother), 
Allen (the father), Ethel, and Bert. The 
family moved into Boaz in 1916 and he 
became chairman of deacons at First 
Baptist Church. 


Whitesville, Singing School in 
1949, conducted at the school 
building. O. A. Hunt was 
director. 

Row 1: Horace Smith, 
Virginia Ann Plunkett, Linda Edwards, Linda Heard, Judy Wilson, Marcella Whitting, Barbara Sue Edwards, 
Annie Ruth Lowery, Margaret Brown, Alice Jane Eaton, Brenda Hunt, Reba Smith, Edd Smith, Troy Dobbins, 
Joe Davis Wilson, Mr. Hunt. 

Row 2: Harold Smith, John Nelson, Kenneth Copeland, Carter Crossen, Carolyn Brown, Jackie Joyce 
Lowery, Betty McClain, Sue Crossen, Gladys Owens, Wilda Nell Kilgo, Karleen Tillman, David Woffard, Jerry 
Williams. 

Row 3: Betty Hopper, Wanda Hunt, Eldridge Lowery, Basil Hollingsworth, Ronald Teal, Donald Whitting, 
Sandra Ray, Doris Wright, Jackie Woffard, Colonel Wilson, Gail Miller, Fern Wilson, Gwendolyn Bartlett, Carolyn 
Williams, Helen Wilson, Mildred Cornutt, George Ann Hollingsworth, Janey Gamble, Betty Ray Lowery, Sula 
Owens, Ruby Jo Heard, Ruth Chandler. 

Row 4: Bonnie Hopper, Bruce Smith, Howard Williams, Billy Nelson, Titlon Smith, Edna Owens, 
Geraldine Plunkett. 

Row 5: Basil Cornutt, Donald Spates, Jerry Wilson, Bobby Nelson, Mildred Foxx, Martha Walden, D. M. 
Foxx. 

Row 6: Julia Nelson, Leland Moore, Wesley Kilgo, Jeannie Wilson, Dan Wilson. 
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Whitesville School, undated. First row: 
U, Lee Brock, Basil Hollingsworth, 
Carter Crossen, Billy Crossen, Betty 
Hopper, Kenneth Copeland, Gwenlyn 
Brown, Bobby Adcock. Row 2: U, 
Bobby Morton, U, Geraldine Plunkett, 
Kaytha Williams, Reba Claborn, Mrs. 
Guffey (teacher). Row 3: Kelton 
Williams, Harold Moore. (U means 
unidentified) 


Whitesville School, when J. M. Tucker 


was principal, around 1915. (Alabama 
Department of Archives and History.) 


Whitesville, the Thomas Jefferson and 
Samantha Ellen Battles Brown Family. Front 
row: Alabama “Allie,” Thomas Watson, 
Samantha, Roger, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Jimmie Ellen. Standing: Grover Cleveland, 
Isabelle “Belle”, Eather Melinda, John Donick, 
Georgia Gallant. One daughter, Mae, was not 
present. T. J. Brown was a farmer, ginner, 
merchant, and patron of the Whitesville 
school. 
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Whitesville School, 
identified as Whitesville 
School, second build- 
ing. Students pose in 
front of a 1942 
Studebaker. Memmie 
May Owens, Cathrin 
Frazier, Annie Ruth 
Heard, Betty Childress, 
Mozel Rigsby, Dorothy 
Mae Accoix. 
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Whitesville, School 
basketball team which 
won the 1927 county 
championship. Mr. 
Camp, the teacher, 
Jack Cornutt, Bethel 
Spates, Ray Cornutt, 
Roger Brown, 
Raymond Hales, Alford 
Long, and Watson 
Smith (coach). 


Whitesville 
School, iden- 
tified as No. 
2, was torn 
down in 
1968. 
People are 
unidentified. 
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Whitesville Church was blown off its foundation 
in a storm between 1946 and 1947. 


Whitesville School, original building prior to 1914 is in the back- 
ground. Classes were held downstairs and Woodmen of the World 
fraternal organization met upstairs. The child is Ruby Echols. 


Whitesville School, original building, when 
Green Chambers was principal, around 
1910. The occasion is a singing school 
with more than 120 persons in attendance. 
Notice that the children are holding their 
music textbooks. The child to the left is 
wearing a notable bonnet of the times. 


Marshall and Lou Ollie Stanfield Gamble, 
farmers in Mount Hebron. His father 
George moved to the community in the late 
1890s. Mrs. Gamble will be 99 years old in 
November 1988. 
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Founders of New Hope Primitive Baptist Church, pictured in the 
late 1890s, presumably. Louisa Hawk, front row left, died March 
27, 1899. Beside her is James Madison Hawk. Sons are Ed, 
Ol, Henry, and John. 


Whitesville, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Spates, with Bethel, Verba, and 
Lucille. The house is an early dog-trot form, teetering on stacks of 
stones, but it is well finished with glass windows. Spates is said to 
have helped give land for the original school building. Notice the 
child’s long hair. The date of this picture must be in the mid- 1890s. 


Whitesville, Four generations of the Brown family: 
Roger W. Brown, James F. Brown, Jonathan 
Brown, and Jonathan William Brown Jr. Roger is 
the son of Thomas Jefferson Brown, early mer- 
chant. Photographed 1996. 


Whitesville, one of the last football teams, 1965- 
1966. Kneeling: Keener Woods, Charles Ford, 
Frankie Joe Echols, Moody Gamble, Jerry Woods. 
Standing: ____ Woods, Michael Foxx, Johnny 
Sanders, Bill Keener, and Davis Estes. 
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Pine Grove Community and 
New Hope Area: Early settlers 
were the James M. Bohannon 
family. He was born 1866 and 
died 1910. His parents, Robert 
Ketchens and Mary Margaret 
Grant Bohannon moved to the 
Pine Grove area where their 
children grew up. James 
Bohannon married Martha 
Penelope “Mat” Hawk, born 
1871 and died 1935. Her par- 
ents were James Madison and 
Louisa Jane Dendy Hawk and 
granddaughter of Thomas 
Daniel and Penelope Lassiter 
Dendy. All were pioneers in the 
New Hope area. James 
Bohannon was a farmer, school- 
teacher, and Primitive Baptist 
preacher at New Hope. Mat’s 
parents and grandparents were 
buried in new Hope Cemetery, 
as are Jim, Mat, and many of their relatives. Jim’s parents are buried at Mount Vernon. Photo of Jim and Mat 
with their six children dates from the early 1900s. Children were Curt, Homer, Nim, Bertha, Tom, and Gurley. 


New Hope: T. Y. (or T. D.) Dendy and Betty 
Dendy. He is thought to be a founding dea- 
con of New Hope Primitive Baptist Church. 
Their daughter was Louisa, wife of J. M. 
Hawk, who were charter members of New 
Hope. Their daughter was Martha Penelope 
Hawk. The gentleman’s coat is made of an 
interesting see-through fabric which was 
doubtless welcome in hot weather. 
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Mount Hebron: Wesley’s Chapel Church of God 
began in a “tabernacle” built in 1931. This picture 
dates from about 1940. A permanent building was 
erected in 1945. 


Mount Hebron: Wesley’s Chapel Church of God in 
1997. 


New Union Community, the church and school built around 
the time of World War |. Pictured are: Unidentified, Etta 
Morrison, Ella Pearl Decker, Elizer Morrison, Minnie 
Morrison and son Watson Morrison, Jim Fowler, Tom 
Morrison, Unidentified, Lonnie Morrison and Rass Morrison. 


Mount Hebron: Louise Monroe and 
Victoria Claborn Teal. He moved to the 
Mount Hebron area in 1870 and home- 
steaded 180 acres in the New Home area. 
Victoria Claborn is the daughter of very 
early settlers in the area. 
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New Hope: A 
singing school at 
the old building of 
the Primitive 
Baptist Church 
was taught by 
Tom Teal. Sixty 
years later he 
taught another 
Sacred Harp 
school at the 
church’s new 
building. 


New Hope: The Primitive Baptist 
Church was founded in 1883. The 
present building was completed in 
1935 and gave occasion for the 
photograph. Some in the picture 
are Bertha Bohannon, Uncle Bill 
and Aunt Liz, Aunt Sep Whitten, 
Stella Grimes, Mat Bohannon, Amy 
Bohannon, Homer Bohannon, and 
Jimmy Bobo. 


Douglas: The first post office in Douglas was 
in the general store that was ultimately owned 
by J. O. Jackson. Jackson is pictured in the 
1940s handing mail through the original post 
office window to Loyd Berry, principal of 
Douglas High School 1940-1964. 
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Douglas: The general store bought by J. 
O. Jackson from his father-in-law John 
Hogan Whitten in 1927. Note the ice 
house on the right. The building was torn 
down in 1935 when Highway 75 came 
through and a new store was built, still 
standing 1998 though not in use since the 
death of Jackson’s son in 1996. 


Douglas: The bookmobile that came 
from Huntsville to Douglas in the 
1940s. 


Douglas: Loyd Berry, principal of Douglas High 
School, which included elementary grades as well. 
The school had no telephone until the 1950s. 


Douglas School, buildings 
dating from 1923. It 
became a high school 
1931. 
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Douglas United Methodist Church, 1996. 


Douglas: Welcome Home First Congregational 
Methodist Church of America. 


Horton: The family of J. T. 
Dendy, photographed 1904. 


CHAPTER 15 


Horton: William Kin and Roxie Ann 
Elizabeth Vickery Bobo (1844-1911 and 
1838-1917). 


Horton and Boaz: Allen Dorman 
was a Baptist preacher who held 
pastorates at Bethany in Horton and 
Nixon Chapel. He also taught 
school, and he lived in Boaz in his 
elder years while his son Allen 
Dorman taught at Boaz High 
School. The old preacher died in 
1909. 
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Horton: The family of William K. Bobo. 
William Kin Bobo and wife Roxie Ann 
Elizabeth Vickery Bobo moved to the area 
in 1879. He managed a general store and 
farmed. Several in this photo were charter 
members of Bethany Baptist Church in 
1885. 


Horton and Pleasant Hill: 
C. C. Collins was an influ- 
ential pastor at Bethany 
and was the founding 
pastor at Pleasant Hill 
No. 1. 
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Pine Grove School, 1911. 
Those who have been 
identified are: Front row: 
none. Row 2: 4. Bernice 
Dendy. 8. Emily Dendy. 
9. Lonnie Teal (standing). 
10. Tom Bohannon. 11. 
Gurley Bohannon. Row 3: 
4. Julia Carnes (?). 8. 
Ollie Jackson, teacher. 9. 
Sherrell Jordan, 
teacher.Row 4: 2. Lonie 
Carnes. 3. Homer 
Bohannon. 4. Euna 
Dendy. 5. Nim 
Bohannon. 9. Curtis 
Bohannon. 10. Dovie 
Dendy. 11 Buena Dendy. 
12. Bertha Bohannon. 


Pine Grove School 1924. Those identified are: 
Front row: 5. Tola Winfrey. 9. Lottie Allen. 12. Jewell Grimes. 
Row 2: 4. Burley Bishop. 6. Norman Tillman. 7. Monroe Glassco. 8. Walter Smith. 
Row 3: 4. Opal Smith. 5. Lillian Miller (teacher). 6. Ruby Brothers. 8. Jewell Farmer. 9. Opal Harvey. 
10. Nevola Winfrey. 13. Lora Glassco. 
Row 4: 7. Lamar Wordlaw. 8. Opal Bishop. 10. Lilian Brothers. 11. Bessie Landers. 12. Eddie 
Glassco. 14. Ola Landers. 19. Earl Brothers. 21. Clyde Davis (? teacher). 
Row 5: 1. Garret Grimes. 2. Maxie Dendy 3. Howard Williams. 4. Worth Dendy. 5. Jimmie Dendy. 6. 
Raymond Copeland. 7. Ollie Pankey. 8. Lula Belle Grimes. 9. Flaura Grimes. 10. Joe Brothers. 12. 
Ellis Wright. 
Back row: 3. Hoke Pankey. 4. Ervin Harris. 
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Pine Grove School Building, con- 
struction date unknown. Destroyed 
by a tornado March 6, 1944. 


Pine Grove School Building after the tornado 
March 6, 1944, when Jim Mitchell, student, 
was killed and many were hospitalized. 


Pine Grove School as reconstructed in 
1945 and as restored as a community 
building in 1986. The school ceased 
functioning in 1955. 


Pine Grove Community Building, 
1989, when being used by a group 
of 22 members of the Welcome 
Home First Congregational 
Methodist Church. 
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Niles School, 2 miles west of Boaz. Standing: 
Bernice Dooley, Fred Dooley, Oliver Dooley. 
Seated: Ernest Cox, George Gamble, Ed Dodd, 
J. V. Collier. Notice the basketball goal. Date 
would be prior to 1915. 


Niles School, early 1920s. Second row, 
14th from left is Sam Burnett. 


Niles area: The Hales Boys. Front row: Jim (a cousin), Allen, 
Cam. Back row: Jim Jones who married Jessie Hales, 
Raymond Hales, John Hales. 
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Niles area: The 
Walter Hales family 
of Niles are posed at 
the Raymond Hales 
home in Whitesville 
area. 

Front row: 
3rd from left is John 
Hales’ daughter. 

Second row: 
Rosa Hales holding 
L. M. Hales, Tilda 
parrish holding her 
son, Jessie Jones, 
Willene Jones, 
Nannie Wright, Ruby | 
Jones, Chloe Collier, 
Pluma Hales, Jim 
Wright, Mildred 
Hales, Maggie Hales, 
C. M. Hales. 

Third row: 
John Hales’ daugh- 
ter, Lydia Hales, 
Lorene Hales, _ Jones. 

Fourth row: Jim Jones, R. P. Prrish, ___ Eason holding daughter, Rillah Eason, Cam Hales, John 
Hales holding daughter, Allen Hales, Raymond Hales. 

Fifth row: Lamon Jones, Lee Ola Hales, Rilla Jones holding son, Floyd Jones, Arthur Jones, Raymond 
Hales Jr. 

Sixth row: ____ Parrish, Horace Hales, Eunice Hales, Lillie Hales, Gladys Hales, Alice Hales holding 
son, Jesse Raymond Collier, Willie Wright, ___ Hales, Pluma Jones. 


Niles area: The Frank 
Smith family in front of 
their classic split log 
dog-trot house. Photo 
would date from 
approximately 1902. 
Frank Smith, Lydia 
Johnson Smith holding 
Watson Smith (died 
1997), Docia Smith 
Scott, Cam Hales, 
Margaret “Maggie” 
Smith Hales holding 
Frank Hales, Maude 
Smith Dodd, Cleo 
Smith (died age 14). 
Refer to photos follow- 
ing chapter 1 fora 
childhood picture of 
Frank Smith with his 
grandfather. 
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Union First Congregational Methodist Church at 
Double Bridges, singing school about 1945. 
Group includes Watson Bruce, Lavern Smith, 
Helen Watts Alexander, Frances M. Watts 
Johnston, Doris Thomas Copeland, Ophelia 
Liverette, Randall Copeland, Tom Liverette, 
Cotton Alexander, Nellie Bowling Cook, Callas 
Bowling, Nell Lee, Ruth Daniel Walker, Sherrell 
Thomas, Faye Propes Coefield, Nell Watts 
Lankford, Bernard Watts, Laverl Watts, Ester 
King Powell, and others. 


Union First Congregational Methodist Church, 
singing school, continuation of 1945 group. 
Leonard Toney is the teacher (right). Others in 
the group include Dolores Cook Bowling, 
Barbara Shirley Harvey, Margaret Liverette, 
Benny Jo Watts, Edward Copeland, Farrell 
Jones, Doris Lee Knop, Verela Mae Ingram, 
Jimmie Dan Young, Billy Ray Young, and oth- 
ers. 


Union First Congregational Methodist Church, baptism group in 1950, at Roebuck’s Pond in Double Bridges. 
Front row: Pattie Pinson, Mary Prestige, Nellie Jo Prestige, Travis Carroll, Dolores Bowling, Margaret Liverette 
Pace, Shirley Goble Copeland, Bonnie Silvey Crosson, Betty Nell Ingram Engle. Second row: Rev. Henry 
Putman, Nellie Bowling Cook, Betty Jo Naylor, Virginia Scott, Jimmie Dan Young, Billy Carroll, Barbara Shirley 
Harvey. 
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Union First Congregational Methodist 
being painted, about 1961. Left to right 
are Bobby Long, Laver! Watts, Milton 
Baker, Luther Copeland, Clellan Hefner, 
: the Rev. Dossie Baker (low on ladder), 
UNION CONGREGATIONAL ; : 


METHODIST CHURCH Arthur Baker (top of ladder), the Rev. 


Henry Putman and Arlie Lacy. 
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Union First Congregational Methodist Church at 
Double Bridges, 1997. 


= 


S| Union First Congregational Methodist Church in 
the 1930s. 


< 
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Union-Double Bridges: Susie Miller Watts and George M. 
Watts, about 1910 at their home 45 Watts Road. He was a 
farmer, had a grist mill, blacksmith shop, sawmill, pea 
thrasher, telephone switchboard, U.S. mail station. In their 
home they boarded teachers at Union school, such as 
Susan Phillips Hill, Ruby Kilpatrick Gilbreath, Lexie Lay 
Martin, and Mr. and Mrs. Horace Gregory. 


Beulah Community: The pioneering Miller family, which 
arrived in 1856 under leadership of Robert Miller and 
Susannah Broadwell Miller (not pictured). Jesse 
Freeman Miller and wife Sarah Jane Garrard Miller build 
the homeplace in the 1870s, which is still standing with 
modifications on Beulah Road. His daughter Nancy gave 
land for the Beulah Baptist Church. Pictured left to right: 
Front row: Jacob Miller, Franklin Miller, Jesse Freeman 
Miller, Sarah Jane Garrard Miller, Nancy Ann Fellona 
Miller, and Sarah Frances Miller .Second row: John 
Freeman Miller, Andrew Robert Miller, William Jackson 
Miller, Suzannah A. Miller, Mary Miller, Martha Jane 
Miller. 


Beulah: The old Marshall Post Office operated in the 
back room of this home of Andrew Miller. He was 
commissioned as postmaster of Marshall April 17, 
1895. These are the Miller family pictured about 
that time, but they are unidentified. The man in cen- 
ter with a white beard is probably Jesse Freeman 
Miller, father of Andrew. 


Beulah: Three generations of the Miller family who have 
been making sorghum syrup from 1909 until the present. 
They are Jesse Miller Jr., Ronnie Miller, and J. V. Miller (left 
to right). Photo from Sand Mountain Reporter 
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Beulah: The Miller family also oper- 
ated a saw mill in the early 1900s. 
On the top of the shed is Bob Miller. 
Front row, seated: 1st from left: 
Emmett Gray; 5th, Lillian Gray hold- 
ing son; 6th, Ernest Gray. Back row, 
3rd over, Jesse Miller; 4th over, 
Frank Miller; 17th over, Mary Miller; 
20th over, Billy Miller (standing in 
back). 


BIGGER Boaz 


Beulah: Miller Sorghum Syrup Mill, soon after oper- 
ations began 1909. 


Beulah Community: the Jesse Walker Smith family in the 
late 1890s. Seated: Floy Smith and Lesia Edmondson. 
Standing: Jesse Walker Smith, Peninnah Smith, Illa 
Sanders. Smith was a farmer. 
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Beulah Church singing school, 
early 1900s. Hugh Wright is the 
teacher, pictured on back row, 
fourth from the right. 


Beulah Church singing school about 1910. 
Mr. Edison, seated front row left, is the 
teacher. Flossie Wells (Moore) is on front 
row, 5th from left. Lula Dickie (Saunders) is 
on row 3, 11th from left. Mattie Ruth Bailey 
is row 5, 8th from the left. Mattie Mae 
Phillips (Chambers) is row 2, 5th from the 
left. Apparently some boys in the group 
have more on their agenda than singing, as 
they have brought their ball equipment. 


Beulah Baptist Church, founded 1882, 
photographed 1997. 
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Union School, Double Bridges area, 
1914. 


Union School, Double Bridges area, 
1918. Notice the maturity of many of 
the students. 


Union School 
Basketball Team 
1915: Back row: 
George Waters, 
Buford Hamby. 
Front: George 
Birdsong and 
Vernard McDonald. 
Mrs. Arthur (Ester) Kuykendall, teacher at Union Center: Tony 
School, rides side-saddle to school, 1922. Jackson. 
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Union School Class of 1916-1917. 

Front row: Paul Ayers, 
Roscoe Walters, Sherman Martin, 
Oral Harmon, Dewie Bright, Carl | 
McDonald, Jewell Garrard, Thelma 
Propes, Ida Belle Thomas, Agnes 
Waters, Lilly Windsor, Mirtie 
Thomas, Willie Baker, Gilbert Hall, 
Louise Bright. 

Row 2: Lloyd Garrard, 
Kermit Garrard, Wayland Bruce, 
Cleo Peterson, Ira England, Travis 
Franklin, Clifton Martin, Fred 
Bruce, Buie Waters, Grover 
Jackson, Ola Ford, Gladys 
Jackson, Artie Ford, Dollie Baker, 
Bulah Trussell, Lille Mae Peterson, — 
Bernice Garrard, Annie Windsor, 
Edna Harmon, Viola Peterson, 
Mae Franklin, and Arlin Kilpatrick. 

Row 3: Effie Waters, Albert Trussell, Cordie Ford, Cecil Trussell, Sally Waters, Belle Windsor, Nora 
Machen, Zada Ayers, Thelma Bruce, Luna Baker, Lilla Trussell, Luna Kilpatrick, Georgia Maddox (teacher), Irene 
Propes, Nora Jackson, Imogene England, Eula Birdsong, Clara Decker, Arvil Kilpatrick. 

Row 4: Vernon McDonald, Carrie Thomas, Lois Bruce, Buford Hamby, Nora McDonald, Comer Baker, 
Dessie Garrard, Arnie Watts, Dexter Garrison, Lillie Birdsong, Bernard Gray, Simon Watts, Nola Thomas, Mr. 
Frank Machen (teacher), John Henry Peppers, Richard Waters, Clyde Kilpatrick, Roy Ayers, Floyd Ayers, Lessie 
Hamby. 

Row 5: Della Thomas, Isaac Ford, Varnie Peterson, Ira Thomas, John Casileberry, Effie Waters, Cliff 
Propes, Leonard Thomas, Tom Jackson, Homer McDonald, George Waters, Joel Jackson, John Parker, and 
Okie Hamby. 


Blessing Community: Spring 
planting, 1934, by Dr. J. L. 
Wheeler and Horace 


4 ek . F) Wheeler. 
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Kilpatrick: Doctor Andrew Franklin and 
Lucinda Jane Walker Kilpatrick family, 
about 1900. Lucinda holds Effie Joe. 
Standing are Lessie Bell Kilpatrick Kerns, 
Jessie Mae Kilpatrick Horton, Lou Alvia 
Kilpatrick, Oliver “Ollie” Harrison 
Kilpatrick, James Alexander “Jim” 
Kilpatrick, Arthur Walker Kilpatrick, Nancy 
Arlevia Kilpatrick Rains, Odessa 
Kilpatrick Bray. Doctor was a son of 
James R. Kilpatrick founder of the com- 
munity. 


Kilpatrick School, 1947. 


Kilpatrick School, undated. Row 1: Jackie Bush 
Black, Gladys Willoughby. Row 2: Faye Long 
Burgess, Geraldine Rowe Floyd, Virginia Knight 
Findley, Kay Johnson Williamson. Row 3: Bud 
Elrod, Jimmy Dale Higgins, Unidentified, Bruce 
Hunt, Kenneth Bruce, Harold Black. Row 4: 
Verlon Watson, Sonny Mullenax, Dora Cole 
Hamric. 
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Kilpatrick: Pankey family. Willie Wiley Pankey and 
Ollie Mae Bright Pankey moved to Kilpatrick 
Community 1912. They moved to Boaz to help 
construct the Boaz Cotton Mill and remained for 
him to work in the mill. The children were farmers, 
mill workers, and used car dealers. They were 
members of Beulah Baptist Church and later helped 
establish Second Baptist of Boaz. Seated: Gene 
Pankey, Lonnie Pankey, Ollie Mae Pankey, Willie 
Wiley Pankey, Herbert Pankey. Standing: Ruby 
Pankey, Audrie Pankey, Kathline Pankey, Murdell 
Pankey, Marlene Pankey, Lois Pankey. 


Bethsaida: John Thomas Ellis (1883- 
1964) and Ella Battles Ellis (1879- 
1942) on their wedding day. They 
lived on Ellis Road. His parents 
William M. Ellis and Lottie Ragsdale 
Ellis received a land grant in the 1880s 
for 160 acres in Bethsaida. 


Bethsaida: Family of John Thomas Ellis 
in 1920 or 1921: Back row: John 
Thomas, John Vestor, Bessie, Ella. 
Front row: Eugene B., Will, Lois. David 
Ellis, one-time Boaz city councilman, is 
a son of Will. 
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Bethsaida: A new home built in 1900 for 
Thomas Jefferson and Mollie Wells Smith. 
He stands with Robert Clyde Smith and 
she holds Monroe Smith. 
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Bethsaida: The farm of Robert Clyde Smith 
(1925) and his son Robert C. Smith Jr. in 1972, 
where the My-T-Fine jersey cows were perfected. 


Bethsaida School, 1911: Row 1: 
Aaron Parker, Aubrey Ingram, 
Conner Smith, Jewell Ellis, Carl 
Ellis, Whitehead, Lewis 
Reason, Lester Bishop, Gilbert 
Hall, Elbert Smith, Louie Bright, 
Buren Smith. : = 3 

Row 2: Dula Smith, Ester Ingram, Monroe Decker, Ila Smith, Lesie Robertson, Katie Wade, Ollie Bell 
Carroll, Lester Martin, ___ Robertson, Velmer Smith, Reggie Cartee, Elsie Henderson, Monroe Smith, Elsa Mae 
Reason, Dewey Martin and___ Casey. 

Row 3: Newman Fletcher (teacher), John Fletcher (teacher), Earnest Young, Lola Smith, Stella Alewine, 
Bunyan Garrett, Pluma Henderson, Gladys Bruce, Ella Alewine, Dera Smith, Kelley Hamby, Jewell Battles, 
Myrtle Casey, Burma Smith, Zelma Henderson, Mattie Battles, Bertha Bishop, Verbon Cartee, and Dover 
Reason. 

Row 4: Stella Smith, Myrtie Ingram, Coy Becknell, Erman Henderson, Fonzo Martin, Clyde Smith, 
Scarbrough Reason and _____ Decker. 
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Bethsaida: E.E. Smith family. Row 1: Leona 
Daniel Huie, Mardell Smith, Byron Daniel, E. 
E. “Lige” Smith, Anita Lester Langley (baby), 
Della Forsyth Smith, Francelle Lester Ingram 
(baby), Susie Willene Smith Price, J. C. 
Birdsong, Bonnard Lester, Ilene Daniel Frazier. 
Row 2: Dera Smith Birdsong, George 
Birdsong, Burma Smith Daniel, Otis Daniel, lla 
Smith Horton, Ellis Horton, Nellie Smith Miller, 
Roger Miller, Dewey Lester, Lola Smith Lester. 
Photo in 1936. 


Bethsaida Baptist Church, constituted 1886 in 
the place of Sardis Baptist Church which had 
been organized in 1882. This building was 
standing in 1949 and remained with revisions 
until the building was bricked 1984. 


Bethsaida, Red Apple, and Boaz: The Rev. J. H. Haley 
was a pastor of Bethsaida Baptist Church (1908) 
though he was a member of First Baptist Boaz. He 
was often the town auctioneer for Boaz, conducting 
Saturday public auctions when people could sell their 
unwanted items. 


Bethsaida: Grandchildren play on “Lige” Smith’s 
truck about 1930. They are Leona Daniel Huie, 
Eileen Daniel Frasier, Joe Conner Birdsong, and 
Bonnard Lester. Birdsong became tram driver for 
the City of Boaz in the 1990s. 
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Bethsaida School Boys Basketball 1916: 
Seated: Ervin Chambers, Joe Alewine. 
Standing: Scarford Reason, Earmond 
Henderson, Lonnie Battles. 


Bethsaida School Girls Basketball 
1916: Kneeling: Dera Smith 
(Birdsong), Bertha Strawn. 
Standing: Ella Alewine, Burma Smith 
(Daniel) , Stella Alewine. 


Sardis: Midway School, about 1905. 
Teacher is Elsie Burns Leeth (later Mrs. 
Mathis). She is the mother of future Boaz 
mayor Guy Leeth, pictured on 2nd row, 
2nd child from the right. She remarried 
soon after this photo and moved to Boaz. 
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Sardis: The Webb School, 
1928. (Names spelled phoneti- 
cally.) Row 1: T.L. Johnson, | \ 
____ Kilgore, Neolie Bishop, 
Junior Smith, Earl Roebuck, 
Comer Roebuck, Turner 
Holland, O. J. Johnson, Ray 
Lester, Kermit Clay, Robert 
Johnson, M. V. Roebuck, Ray 
Clay. 

Row 2: Zona 
Broadwell, llava Holland, 
Trelbie Holland, Maydell 
Powell, Violet Holland, Sadie 
Pearl Broadwell, Celia 
Holland, Walsie Chamblee, 
Ruby Joe McCoy, Hazel 
Smith, Frances Wilson, lone Jacobs, Eleuen Purgason, Marie Roebuck, Floice Bishop, Clorene Chambles, 
Martin Holland. 

Row 3: Plumer Johnson, Gertrude Daniel, Stella Massey (teacher), Roy Youther, Bertha Holland Mazine 
Johnson, Corbis Youther, Neil Smith, Eugene Johnson, Homer Broadwell, Durward Smith, Vernon Johnson, 
Layhail McCoy, A. D. Powell, R. E. Holland, A. V. Kilgore, Mr. Chamblie Bunyoun, principal. 


Sardis School, old building, approxi- 
mately 1927. 


Sardis High School won the state bas- 
ketball championship in 1936. No photo 
remains from that team, but some of the 
players would have remained from the 
1935 team which is pictured: Front row: 
Elbert “Red” Wilson, Esmie Bishop, 
Perry Morton, Felton Daniel. Back row: 
Elton Noel, Wheeler Leeth, Lionel 
Stonicher, Roy “Bud” Carnes, Archie 
Carroll, Coach Cliff Harper. He went on 
to be commissioner of the Southeastern 
Conference and spent over 50 years in 
amateur athletics leadership, high school 
and college. His first football team, 
1934, won the county championship. 
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Sardis: Barn built in 1942 by Brazilla “Foot” Davis 
Noel and Pearl Lumpkin Noel. Wood came from 
the farm. 


Sardis: Pauline Pritchard Weathers 
(1878-1955) and Samuel Lafayette 
Weathers (1879-1963). They moved to 
Sardis in 1903. He was a farmer; she 
cared for the home dairy. Products 
were delivered to customers in Boaz 
and in Gadsden. 


Sardis: Amos Family, about 1902: Marietta Amos (eldest daughter of the seated man), Sallie Amos (youngest 
daughter), William Robert Amos (little boy holding bunches of grapes), George Franklin Amos, Dora Lee Amos 
(George Franklin’s daughter), Floyd Amos (grandson of George Franklin), Robert Lee Amos (youngest son of 
George Franklin). At right is Ben Smith, a neighbor and fellow- soldier with George Franklin Amos in 
Confederate Army. Robert lee Amos (second from right) was a future police chief of Boaz. The house was a 
dog-trot built on 20 acres near the Sardis-Smith’s Institute crossroads. 
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Mountainboro Missionary Baptist Church in 
1998. 


Pleasant Hill No. 1 Baptist Church 
in 1997. 


Pleasant Hill No. 1 Baptist Church at funeral 
of the Rev. R. A. Pullen, 1948. 


Mount Vernon Community: Family of William Alexander 
McLeod. McLeod was pillar of church, school, and economy, 
running a sawmill, grist mill, and farm. Seated: Ethel McLeod 
Elder, Jeanne Elder, Vada Culpepper McLeod, William 
Alexander McLeod, Charles Elder. Standing: Leslie McLeod 
Rogers, C. V. Rogers, Arlie McLeod Trammell, Russell 
Trammell, Peggy McLeod, Theodore McLeod. The family 
moved into Boaz so that children could attend Snead 
Seminary. 
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Mount Vernon: the Cobb boys in 1919, when their father 
died. The father, George Washington Cobb, was a 
farmer whose “Cobb’s Wash Hole” on Slab Creek was 
the place for boys to swim. Seated: Howard, Jack, John, 
and Arthur Cobb. Standing: Rufus Sylvester (Pat), 
Grover, Romalus, and Charlie. Not pictured: Will and 
Walter and sisters Mollie, Edna, and Nellie. Their mother 
was Missouri Nancy Cobb. 


Mount Vernon Baptist Church, 
founded 1879, old building. 


Mount Vernon 
Baptist Church 
singing school 
1914 taught by 
Marcus Hooten. 
On Second row, 
4th from right is 
Bertha Moore. 
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Mount Vernon Baptist Church 1946 Revival, preached by the church pastor Cecil Little, brought forth this group 
of converts and applicants for church membership.Front row: Franklin Evans, ___ Epperson, Donald Smith, 
Eleanor Dodd, Elizabeth Smith, Gwen Downes, Merl Simpson, Carolyn Downes, Elain Springfield, Louise 
Matthews, Elouise Matthews, Lynda Morgan, Donald Davis.Row 2: Louan Rigsby, Jack Rigsby, Eula Rigsby, 


Mrs. Milam, J. Frank Amos, ____ Trammel, ___s Trammel. Row 3: Virginia Morgan, Nell Maltby, Helen Matthews, 
Dorothy Bynum, Clarence Maltby, Rev. Cecil Little, Jenna Vee Garrett, Mary Jo Garrett.Row 4:____: Epperson, 
____ Epperson, William Edmondson, Nadine Epperson, __ Epperson, Unidentified, Clara Bolden, _—~ Swafford, 


Mrs. Jack Swafford, Jack Swafford, B. Springfield.Row 5: Keith Dodd, Grace Trammel, Bernie Amos, Edna Mae 
Amos, Orvil Davis. Row 6: Wayne Dodd, Harold Hunt, Howard Trammell [skip to right] Jimmy Pinkston, J. T. 
Kelly, Mrs. Jim Amos, Justin Amos. Row 7: Charles Smith, Galman Banks, Lester Landers, E. C. “Slick” Amos, 
S. D. Pinkston.Gwen Downes became a missionary to Nigeria. Carolyn Downes became Alabama president 
and then national president of the Baptist Woman’s Missionary Union. Harold Hunt became professor of theater 
and speech at Samford University. Keith Dodd became a military chaplain and pastor of First Baptist Boaz and 
Westside Baptist Boaz. Charles Smith became mayor of Boaz. 
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Mount Vernon Baptist Church: same revival in 
1946, but showing the interior of the old sanc- 
tuary. In the center is a service flag, a familiar 
fixture in churches during World War Il era. A 
star indicated a church member in the armed 
services. A gold star indicated a person 
whose life was lost at war. 


Mount Vernon Baptist Church: 
Baptizing after the revival around 
1910. Baptisms were held in Slab 
Creek west of the church and 
down the hill. A wooden bridge 
with heavy bannisters spanned 
the creek. The pastor was Jeff 
Fletcher. Baptism candidates 
included Annie Milner, Claudie 
Nelson, Pearl Brock, Earnie Elder, 
Cleo Dodd, Ethel McLeod, Faye 
Davis, and Elbert Medlock. 
Bystanders included Jewell 
Thompson, Bertha Medlock, and 
Van Higgins. 


Mount Vernon Baptist Church Vacation Bible 
School, about 1954. 
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Aroney: Reunion of Theo Broadwell 
Smith Family at the homeplace west 
of Liberty Primitive Baptist Church, 
1905. 


Mount Zion: Denny Duress Broadwell and 
Mahattie Moon Broadwell with their children 
standing: Kathleen Broadwell Cox, Howard 
Broadwell, Riley Broadwell, Sadie Pearl 
Broadwell Thomas, Homer Broadwell, Zona 
Broadwell Thomas. 


Smith’s Institute: 
Bethlehem Missionary 
Baptist Church, built 
and organized 1948. 
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Smith’s Institute: Bethlehem Baptist Church first 
deacons, 1948: John Chumley and wife Clara Belle; 
Alton Presley and Minnie; Lloyd Fletcher and Cleo; 
Wilburn Mathis and Jewel. 


Smith’s Institute: Smith’s Chapel United Methodist 
Church organizers: Front row: RIGHT TO LEFT: 
Liza Jane and Benjamin Smith (Uncle Ben donat- 
ed land on which the church was built); Uncle Ben 
is holding a granddaughter, Lela Smith. Next 
Ben’s son Jack Smith and wife Canie, Jack hold- 
ing daughter Army. Standing beside Canie are 
more of their children: Lula, Roscoe, and Rufus. 
Back row, LEFT TO RIGHT: Joe Smith, Jake 
Duke, Doss Smith. The church was organized in 
1880 and Benjamin Smith gave the land for the 
church in 1888. 


Smith’s Institute: Hollis Burns poses in front of 
the gin built in 1949. 
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Smith’s Institute School, 1931, grades 7-9, Ray 
Thornton, teacher (left).Front row: Clifford Owens, Bud 
Underwood, R. G. Estes, Kermit Williams, Roy 
Williams, Sonny Baker, Nelson Williams, Ray 
Owens.Row 2: Edith Rogers, Simadale Baker, Irene 
Underwood, ___ Hill, Willadean Hallmark, Lilly 
Williams, Gertrude Kilpatrick, Ruby Jo Williams, Odean 
Greggs, ___ Naylor, _ | Mashburn.Row 3, top: 

Marvin Duke, Leon Duke, Bill Gregory, O.Z. Rogers, 
Ules Rogers, Gene Williams, Cornelius Wofford, Myron 
Bradley, Hoyt Kilpatrick, Esney Black. 


Happy Hill Cutoff Road: Anderson Whitt Homeplace, the Whitt Reunion, July 4, 1926. 

Front row, seated on ground: 7th from left, Ralph Whitt; 11th Ray Whitt, 12th, Hoyt Whitt, 13th Ray 
Lester, 14th John Whitt, 15th Dennis Whit, 17th J. L. Whitt, 18th, Estelle Whitt. 

Seated in chairs: 2nd over, Fanny Louise Whitt; 3, Louis Whitt (first mayor of Mountainboro); 4, Margaret 
Noogin; 7, Billy Whitt; 8, Matt Whitt; 10, Anderson Whitt; 11, Lou Whitt (Mrs. Anderson Whitt); 12, Mrs. Jimmy 
McClendon; 14, Mrs. Jim Whitt; 16, Jim Whitt; 23, Joe Whitt, 24, Dovie Whitt. 

Standing in background: 3rd over, Clem Naylor (straw hat). 

Standing: 1 Dovie Collier Whitt; 2, Fanny Whit, 3, Vada Humphries Whitt; 4, Birdie Whitt Croft, 5, Goldie 
Whitt; 13, Mark Whitt; 14, Pearl Whitt; 15, Willie Whitt; 16, Velma Whitt; 29, Marvin Whitt. 

Standing: 1, Mrs. Clem Naylor holding oldest child; 5, Buster Whitt (with cap on); 18, Tarp Whitt; 19, Mrs. 
Tarp Whitt (Lethe); 20, Jess Dixon; 21, Margaret Whitt Dixon; 30, Luray Whitt (white shirt, long tie); 35, Neely 
Whitt Sr. (white shirt, bow tie); 36, Luke Whitt; 37, Dave Croft; 43, Pearl Johnson Whitt (black dress, white collar, 
glasses). 

Billy Whitt and Anderson Whitt built the first school at Whitesboro, where cemetery is now, with Masonic 
Lodge upstairs. 
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Happy Hill School, 1927. Aschool 
operated there in about 1918- 
1938. Children in the picture 
include Loy Whitt (third row, eighth 
over). Lillie Whitt is fourth row, 
seventeenth over. Mable Whitt is 
fourth row, second over. Lillian 
Whitt is fourth row, first on the left. 
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Liberty Hill Primitive Baptist Church, organ- 
ized 1928; photographed 1997. 


Happy Hill Missionary Baptist 
Church, organized 1914, pho- 
tographed August 1997. 
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Smith’s Institute: Bethlehem 
Baptist Church, organized 1948, 
photographed 1997. 


Whitesboro Baptist Church, established 
1893, photographed 1997. 


Smith’s Chapel United Methodist Church, 
photographed 1997, organized 1880. 
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Whitesville, baptismal 
scene, undated. L. B. 
Plunkett is the minister 
officiating at the cere- 
mony in Clear creek. 
Those in the water, 
from rear left to right 
are: D. M., Martha, 
Mildred, Ruby, 
Elwanda, Carolyn, 
Gladys, Lillie McClain, 
Brother L. B. Plunkett, 
and Gwen Bartlett. 


Friendship Baptist Church bap- 
tismal in Clear Creek, about 
1907. The pool was behind 
Homer Scott’s house. 


Turner Water Mill on Mud Creed, 
Friendship. Mathis Wright 
entered land in 1875 claiming the 
north side of the creek and the 
Turners entered land on the 
south side. Persons in the photo 
are unidentified. 
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BOAZ HOMES 


The Boaz heritage of homeplaces has not been documented or appreciated. This brief 
overview attempts to picture some of the oldest houses and some of the landmark houses in the 
near community. 

No houses remain from the earliest pioneer period, insofar as is known. The early log 
cabins were torn down or planked over as soon as possible. In the 1890s some well-finished 
frame houses were being built. The town was proud of its homes and much encouragement 
was given through the newspapers at the turn of the century toward home improvement. At 
this time, residences were still being built in the midst of the business district. 

Between 1900 and 1910, much prosperity had been achieved. Residents with means set 
out to build grand houses in suburbia two or three blocks from Main Street. In several cases, 
the owners of these houses moved away or ran into financial difficulties so that the houses were 
not maintained. Industrial development took place directly adjoining some fine houses, thus 
diminishing their desirability as residences. Several impressive houses became so derelict that 
they were removed in the 1960s and 1970s in connection with Urban Renewal programs. Very 
few grand houses remain today from the era of elegance. 

In the 1910-1925 era, substantial but unpretentious houses were built. Several good 
examples from this period remain. During this period some of the original large tracts of land 
were subdivided into very small house lots, and many modest frame houses date from that 
development. A few fine homes were built and remain. 

Due to the Great Depression economic slump 1929-1935, only a few ordinary houses 
were built, but a fine one was erected by the wealthiest man in town. 

The city did not develop neighborhoods according to certain styles or economic brack- 
ets. Zoning regulations were not implemented in Boaz until 1959, when a Planning 
Commission was appointed and a city code concerning subdivision developments was enacted. 
Neighborhoods show a wide range of investment and style. However, some small groups of 
neighbors informally banded together to introduce such improvements as the paving of College 
Avenue in 1927-1929 (the first paved residential stretch in town) and paving of East Mann 
Avenue (not complete until about 1949). Such actions tended to fix a neighborhood as a place 
for safe residential investment. The streets immediately adjacent to Snead College were free 
from industrial distractions. 

No consistent information has become evident about builders, craftspersons, or design- 
ers. The Gillespie brothers - W. T., J. P., Pickens E. and Marcus L. - seemed to be seriously in 
the house-building business by 1894. The family built the original First Baptist Church. Only 
Marcus continued in the building business for perhaps 20 years, but he too moved into other 
enterprises. In the first decade of the century, the Boaz newspapers began carrying regular 
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articles about house design and floor plans. These were standard “boiler-plate” feature pages 
purchased from suppliers and printed with local news on the reverse side. Possibly these 
designs had some influence on local builders. 

On October 3, 1910 the Boaz newspaper listed several “firsts” in Boaz having to do with 
building trades. The editor claimed that Boaz had the first complete lumberyard (probably 
Benefield’s, but maybe Aldridge’s), the first brick house (owner unknown, unless it was John H. 
Snead), the first marble works (Gillespie’s), the first fireproof dwelling (owner unknown) in the 
county. He said the J. R. McCleskey’s home on Main Street completed several months earlier 
was the “first bungalow in the county.” In 1912 R. E. Aldridge advertised a complete line of 
home building supplies at his lumberyard. 

Two builders who seemed to have been contractors in the modern sense were Bowman 
Steel and___ Clotfelter. Steel was described in 1929 as “the popular Boaz building contrac- 
tor.” He was among those building houses in 1924; he was builder for the St. Paul Methodist 
Church sanctuary in 1927, and he did repairs in 1929 to three downtown buildings owned by 
Miss Ada Williamson after fire damaged them. 

In early days it seemed that every man felt competent to be his own designer or 
builder—as in the case of a physician, Dr. David Morton, being appointed superintendent for 
building of the new Snead main hall of 1901. In 1924 the Boaz newspaper commented that 50 
houses had been built during that year, and that “there is a lack of carpenters who can do a first 
class job on a big project, but some who can do a four to five room bungalow.” 

Craftsmen might develop a reputation and following for a time—such as Hershall Norris 
being considered an expert brick mason, but this was not a full-time or long-time job. Norris 
was also a barber but mainly a farmer. Jessie Watts, 705 East Mann Avenue, was a farmer-car- 
penter. In the 1930s he moved to Tuscaloosa to build houses to put his son Preston through the 
University of Alabama. He returned, built his own house, and did carpentry for others in the 
neighborhood. 

Being an incorporated city of 100 years, Boaz might now consider giving more attention 
to conserving its architectural heritage, taking special care of the fragments which remain from 
early days. 
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The Uncle Joel Morton House 


In 1912 Joel Morton was commended for 
having a sidewalk laid in front of his house. 
The newspaper editor said, “His is the most 
beautiful home in Boaz.” The house stood at 
the corner of Church Street and Bartlett 
Avenue, across from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of which Morton was a founder in 
1891. No information is available about the 
beginning or ending dates of the house, but it 
is likely to have dated from before 1900. 


The Sparks-Williamson-Gillespie 
House 


Prior to the turn of the century, Wesley 
and Allie Sparks built this house on what 
became East Mann Avenue and White 
Street. As this couple had been based 
in the settlement since 1878, it is possi- 
ble that they had an earlier more primi- 
tive house on the same site. The 
Sparkses served meals to the public 
downstairs. People drove buggies or 
wagons to the house from downtown 
Main Street. They turned around a big 
oak tree in the middle of the road. The 
house was sold to Miss Ada Williamson 
who occupied it until approximately 
1939-1940. She is pictured sitting on 
the porch. The following photograph 
shows substantial revisions. 


The Sparks-Williamson-Gillespie House 
(continued). 


The upstairs dormers were extended and tall 
columns were added to form upper porticoes. 
Bill and Jessye Gillespie Barksdale bought the 
place for their residence and undertaking busi- 
ness. The house was torn down around 1964 to 
make way for a smaller modern house for Mrs. 
Barksdale. In 1998 the site was 514 East Mann 
Avenue and the house was owned by Maurene 
Milner and Deidra Hill. 
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Searcy House 


This brick house was built by 
D. K. Searcy, an officer with 
the National Bank of Boaz 
1913-1966. It stood on South 
Main Street. No information is 
available about the origins of 
the house. It was later owned 
by Ruth Lacks. It was 
removed by Urban Renewal. 


Dr. W. T. Gillespie 
House 


In 1910 Dr. W. T. 
Gillespie built this 15- 
room house on the 
east side of South Main 
Street across from the 
Baptist Church. 
According to family 
accounts, he intended 
it to be a hospital for 
the town, as well as his 
family residence. 
Within two or three 
years after the house 
was built, several out- 
buildings had been 
added to the rear for 
servants and tenants 
who helped around the 
house. When the 
house was built, it was acclaimed as the finest in Boaz. Gillespie added paved walks from the street to the 
house, adding to its appeal. But in 1913 the doctor had a leg amputated and he was unable to do the kind of 
work that would have been required in a hospital. To the rear of the house noisy and unattractive industrial 
developments took place, notably the Blue Goose Gin. In 1928 the 12-foot two-story columns and “modern 
front porch” pictured were added, replacing one-story verandas of the original house. It was said that in cotton 
ginning season, all the trees on surrounding the neighborhood of this house looked as if they were laden with 
snow. 


The doctor died in 1932. The place fell into disrepair after his wife Hattie’s death in 1954 and was 
removed by Urban Renewal. W. T. Gillespie had an earlier house in Boaz, across the street from this one 
(between the cemetery and downtown shops on the west side of South Main Street). It had been built in 1903 
at a cost of $1200. It was the most expensive building put up in Boaz that year. After the Gillespies moved 
across the street, the 1903 house became the Stewart or St. James or Blessing Hotel. The date of its removal, 
sometime after 1940, is not known. 
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Dr. H. L. Horsley Residence 


Some time prior to 1920 this handsome house 
appeared on a postcard sold in Boaz shops. The 
house was built probably around 1909 when Dr. 
Horsely moved his practice from Douglas to Boaz. 
Horsleys’ son was born there in 1918. The house 
stood on Summerville Road and King Street. It 
burned in the early 1930s, about the time the 
Horsleys moved to a new place on South Main 
Street. 


W. E. Snead Home 


Banker William Evan Snead _ built this 
mansion around 1906. It became the 
home of Snead and his bride of 1908, Julia 
Street Snead. It stood on Lackey Street. 
After the Sneads moved to Birmingham in 
1922 so he could take up work as director 
of Internal Revenue, the house was owned 
by Dolph and Janie Beaty, who owned 
Beaty Mills. They sold the house to Tom 
D. Hoskins, who bought the nearby Boaz 
Oil Mill. The house was gone by the 
1960s. 


Jas. and Emma Hyde Snead 
Home 


The house built in 1909 was the 
first to be built on Walnut Street. 
At the time it stood in a pasture 
and the road did not exist. The 
house stood where the Claude 
M. Elrod Science Building was 
placed on Snead College cam- 
pus in 1965, and the house was 
demolished to make way for it. 
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Sam Leeth’s House 


This spacious house was located on the east side of South Main Street. No information remains about its erec- 
tion, but it was demolished in the early 1960s. Sam Leeth was a successful moneylender and merchant. 


Wells-Fink House 
313 Elm Street 


Construction date of the 
house is unknown. It was 
built early in the century by 
Wiley Wells as a private 
home and then was owned 
by a Hales family. Miss 
Harriet Fink and Mrs. Clara 
Dobson, upon retirement 
from running the Nottingham 
School in 1924-1925, bought | _ 
the house as their residence. | 
They divided it into four 
apartments and lived in a 
large upstairs apartment. 
The property was filled with 
silver maple trees, pecan 
trees, fruit trees, grape arbor, and siaiieng patch. Miss Fink and Mrs. Dobson dried fruit on screens in the 
attic, where there were clotheslines for hanging laundry in bad weather. Each apartment resident had space for 
a vegetable garden plot in the rear. Each family had a coal bin in the wash house out back. All apartments 
shared one telephone in the upstairs hall. When Miss Fink was unable to manage the stairs, they sold the 
house to Charles and Dot Formby. Robert and Sana Cobb were the next owners. The house was torn down to 
make room for a paved lot. Among residents in apartments were Coach and Mrs. Bill Battle, Edgar and Gladys 
T. Amos, Ed and Bernice Kline, Basil and Evelyn Camp, Roy Lee and Hazel Walker, Bill and Elizabeth Kennedy, 
Leo and Eva Allen, J. C. And Kathleen Morrison, Don and Alva Dale Cotton, Dent and Marie Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Tucker, Al and Annie Lou Nowakowski, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hix. 
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Boaz Heritage Houses 


These houses remain to show how life once was—and is—in Boaz. Information is presented as passed on by current owners, 
except for a few relevant facts the writers had collected. Little attempt seems to have been made to document the houses from 


Milner-Mastin-Amos-Porter House 
112 South Walnut Street 


The house was probably built by |. L. Bradford in the 1890s. The A. E. Milners along with James and Maureen 
Milner lived here, followed by F. T. and Ruth Mastin with their children Speedy and John in the early 1940s. In 
the 1950s the B. T. McCains lived in the house. Edgar and Gladys Amos and Emily Amos bought the house in 
1959. Emily Amos Porter and husband Bob Porter moved in in 1976. 


Keith Dodd Homeplace 
Highway 168 West 


Just outside the city limits of Boaz stands a house dating from about 1890. Land was purchased by John Hugh 
Dodd in the 1880s. His son David Edward Dodd was born there in 1892. The house was remodeled in 1941 
and renovated in 1986. The Dodd family has retained it through five generations. Keith Dodd, son of David 
Edward Dodd, and his wife Iris, bought the house in 1978 and moved in in 1984. 
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Snellgrove Homestead 
515 East Mann Avenue 


The two-storey wood-frame structure was complete by 1900. It was designed and built by Thomas A. 
Snellgrove, who was the original owner, and his brothers. The house was occupied by Thomas and Elizabeth 
Mandane Williamson Snellgrove and their five children. One daughter, Lucile Snellgrove Wright, continues to 
own and occupy the house. It is almost unchanged from its early form, including a well built into the rear of the 
house. The design of the structure is vernacular Greek Revival of a style popular in the mid 19th century. The 
house originally sat at the edge of a tract of some 35 acres. It retains a large plot consisting of the main home, 
a tenant house, a garage, a warehouse, and the Tomie Snellgrove Gaines Home (another daughter of the origi- 
nal owner). One of the outbuildings features an early example of concrete block construction. The house was 
listed on the National Register of Historic Places on February 23, 1996, and is also listed on the Alabama 
Register of Landmarks as of June 30, 1995. 
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Wells-Wills Estate 
(shown in 1954) 
585 McVille Road 


This 1904 home 
was built by Willie 
and Lula Weir Wells 
on property inherited 
from the original 
owner, Tom Wells. 

In about 1924 the 
Wells family moved 
into the city of Boaz. 
The home was 
occupied by the 
Seays, Matthews, 
Weirs, and 
Hendersons. Floyd 
and Lula Bell Bishop fies 
Wills purchased the 
house and 40 acres 
in 1941. Many repairs were needed, as the kitchen floor had bowed, a pot-bellied stove still heated the kitchen, 
and the cat had hole in the wall. Mrs. Wills had admired the house when driving past in a wagon en route to 
town. The Willses reared Jimmie Sue and Donald Wills, living in the house for 48 years. They added indoor 
water and bathrooms. Much attention was given to the grounds and the house won “Yard of the Year” awards. 
Floyd Wills died in 1987 leaving the house and land to his son Donald. (Continued with next picture.) 


Wells-Wills Home 1997 


Donald and wife Mary Ann 
had a place across the pas- 
ture and had lived there for 
25 years with children 
Melissa “Lisa,” Jerry Don, 
and Selina. They restored 
the red-roofed old house 
after Lula Bell Wills moved to 
a town home on Thomas 
Avenue. They attempted to 
restore the house to original 
appearance, finding original 
door knobs, thumb latch 
locks, and light fixtures 
stored in the adjoining 
garage and crib. Donald 
replaced all woodwork 
including doors, windows, 
and molding, duplicating the 1904 design. Original 11.5-foot ceilings were uncovered and refinished. Since 
the restoration was completed, Donald and Mary Ann Wills have lived in the house. It was featured in the 
State of Alabama tourism brochure recently, distributed at highway welcome stations. 
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Bynum Home 
328 South Main Street 


William Hampton Bynum and Susan Bradford 
Bynum built this house in 1910. It was their sec-f 
ond home on the same lot, Hamp having built 
the first in 1893 in preparation for their marriage. 
The original house sat farther back. It was 
moved closer to Main Street and occupied by 
their son Denson Bynum with wife Lillian and 
son Tom. The 1910 house was originally built 
with a pyramid roof and a veranda wrapping 
around three sides. Round columns supported 
a one-storey roof. A small upstairs porch was in 
center front and an open car port was on the 
north side. The Bynums made apartments in the spacious house for some of their grown children. Later, Hamp 
Bynum set aside lots along Main Street for homes of Denson and Lillian Bynum, Bill and Mary Bynum, Dick and 
Mae Bynum and Bernice and Ed Kline. These were small houses that remain. 

In the 1930s the house was changed to a gable roof. The verandas were removed in favor of a straight 
front porch. In the 1970s, following the death of Esteen Bynum, the house was sold to Lane and Connie 
Sanford Formby. They removed the front porch, emhasizing the salt-box roof line. The original living room was 
used as a gift shop called The Salt Box. The next owners were Mr. and Mrs. John Rohlfs. They rebuilt the porch 
with two storeys and modernized the inside. The present owners are Jim and Patricia Noel Foster and 
Constance Bolden. 

On the property, old pecan trees remain as planted by W. H. Bynum. They were unclaimed freight at 
the railroad station and he redeemed them by paying the freight charges. He blasted the planting holes with 
dynamite. 


Smith Homeplace 
284 Gold Kist Street 


Between 1911 and 1914 this house was built by J. T. Windsor and Mary Alice “Mollie” Smith Windsor, who are 
pictured standing. Seated is Elizabeth Jane “Bettie” Smith McCleskey, older sister of Mollie. The house sat on 
120 acres homesteaded in the late 1870s by Mrs. Windsor’s father, E. R. A. Smith. Windsor was a carpenter 
who did all the building himself. The original house had five rooms and three fireplaces. Although original win- 
dows and pulleys remain in some rooms, many additions have been made. Original walls are tongue-in-groove. 
Windows beside the front door are original. J. T. Windsor died in 1925 and Mollie Windsor died in 1944. The 
house was acquired by her nephew, ae 

Robert Allen Smith and wife Mattie 
Posey Smith who had lived with 
Mollie since 1932 with their children 
Robert T. Bonnie Lee, and Betty Law. 
In 1953 the house was deeded to eo 
Betty Law Smith Bizarth and Elmer F. jai 
Bizarth. Her parents continued to live & 
with them until death in 1968 and 
1979 respectively. The Bizarths 
reared their children in the house: 
Charles Allen, Kathy, and Suzanne. 
Present owners are Charles Allen 
“Chuck” Bizarth and wife Cynthia, with 
children Joey Lang and Charles 
Christian “Blue” Bizarth, making six 
generations to occupy the house. 
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Dr. D. A. Morton House 
330 South Main Street 


In 1903 Dr. David A. Morton built a new house in Boaz at a cost of $900. He lived there with his wife Nannie 
and their six children. In 1906, when the McCleskey Home at Snead Seminary burned to the ground, sparks 
flew about the town burning several structures. Dr. Morton’s home was one that caught fire, but neighbors man- 
aged to put the fire out. Probably this is the very home that Morton occupied then and until his death in 1936. 
Elton Noel occupies the house in 1998. 


Hyde House 
411 West Mill Avenue 


In 1914 John H. Hyde purchased land 
from his father William H. Hyde so that 
he could build this house. Originally it 
consisted of two rooms. Mr. Clotfelter, 
a local carpenter, finished the outside 
and John and his wife Leo Hubbard 
Hyde finished the inside. In two years, 
two rooms and a porch were added. 
The house is a typical “Arts and Crafts” 
design with lap siding. A formal living 
room and dining room are divided with 
French doors. Two bedrooms are 
downstairs with a bath room between, 
but indoor plumbing was not added 
until 1921. Bedrooms and storage are 
in the half-story upstairs. Nellie Jo 
Hyde Orr and husband James W. Orr 
moved into the house in 1935. A four-room apartment was added on the north side for them. They added a 
bath and remodeled the inside. Two black couples worked on the place as servants. They were known as 
Mattie and “Big A” and Emmer and Albert. A servant house and garage were on the property. They assisted 
with entertainments for family and friends including Governor “Big Jim” Folsom, who visited town for a fox hunt. 
The current owner is Nellie Jo Hyde Orr, who is pictured as a child standing out front. 
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Owen House 
602 West Mill Avenue 


In 1912 the Rev. John Freeman Owen, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church (better known as St. Paul), 
bought five acres from L. P. Dooley. Owen built a two-storey house with large basement. He sold the house to 
J. A. Harris in 1917. In 1918, Luther L. Owen moved his family from Steele, Alabama, to Boaz, so that his 
daughter Ruth could enter high school at Snead Seminary. The Owen family selected Boaz and Snead on rec- 
ommendation of two traveling salesmen from Boaz who sold to Luther Owen’s general store in Steele. Their 
names were Thomas A. Snellgrove and Jim Thompson. The house Luther Owen occupied in 1919 was ina 
barren expanse of fields, with no trees, paved roads, or beautification. The new owners planted trees, shrub- 
bery, grapevines, and a vegetable garden. Cotton was grown in the fields. In 1963 the house was purchased 
by Ray Owen, son of Luther. The house remains in the Owen family as property of Craig Owen, grandson of 
Luther, nephew of Ray, and son of Martin “Jake” Owen. It is renovated and furnished with antiques. 


Owen House (continued) 
The house is located at the 
corner of Lakefront Street and 
West Mill Avenue. It originally 
consisted of four bedrooms, 
kitchen, back porch, dining 
room, living room, and front 
porch. 
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Corley House 


This picture postcard dating from before 1920 shows the house built by Professor and Mrs. L. F. Corley. It faces 
College Avenue on the corner, across the street from the main building of Snead Seminary (steeple is shown in 
the background; that building was replaced by the current administration building in 1920-1921). The Corleys 
rented upstairs rooms to teachers. The present owners of the house, Jerry Don and Jenny Sims, have made 
many renovations on the house. 


Baker Barn 
Baker Gap Road 


This 1915 barn is some distance south of Boaz, but it is included to show a vanishing type of construction that 
once was common in the area. The barn and the nearby house, built in 1917, are made of timber cut on the 
place. The original builders were Walter and Ada Baker. The property is now owned by their great-grandson, 
Tracy Pankey, with his wife Rebecca. A Baker family cemetery is on the property. The road was one of the 
early trails up Sand Mountain followed by pioneer settlers. 
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Murdock Home 
401 Summerville Road 


Land was purchased April 6, 1914, on Summerville Road for the family home of James A. and Annie L. Lackey 
Murdock. Their one-and-a-half storey house was planned so that additions and improvements could easily be 
made. The spacious wrap-around porch suited the climate and was enjoyed by all residents. The owners did 
much of the work, hiring help of craftsmen such as A. Jones, Tom Lacks, Carl Brown (carpenters and workers); 
Bowman Steel, the brick mason; Pete Tarvin and A. Wells, painters; Tom Barrett, electrician and plumber. 
Wood for the house was selected from pine and oak on other property. Lumber was sawed at the mill and kiln- 
dried. Tongue-and-groove lumber was used for walls, ceilings, and floors. Later all downstairs rooms were 
floored in select white oak and a master bedroom and bath were added. 

The half-storey was planned to follow the roof line, ceiled in special tongue-and-groove wood. The 
space consisted of two bedrooms and a casual sitting room. Triple windows in the sitting room gave a view of 
Boaz. On the main floor are seven large rooms and two baths. Ten-foot ceilings and crown molding make a 
good setting for the antiques collected by the present owner, Christine Murdock Wallace, one of the daughters of 
the original builders/owners. 

The home was completed in 1915 and the family moved in in December 1916. Additional acres were 
purchased in 1917. After electricity was run to Summerville Road, an electric pump was added to the well in 
order to bring indoor water for kitchen and bath. Later city water was extended to the site. The Murdocks 
selected this home site because of its convenience to Nottingham School and John H. Snead Seminary, which 
their daughters would attend. The home was the scene of many entertainments related to First Baptist Church 
of Boaz. 
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Mann-Weathers House 
209 Emory Avenue 


The storey-and-a-half house 
was built around 1917 by Mr. 
and Mrs. G. M. E. Mann, 
using materials salvaged from 
the burning of their Mann 
Hotel on Main Street. Turned 
posts and trim on porch and 
interior stairway match the 
woodwork on the picture of  f& 
the Mann Hotel. Attic timbers 
show the black smut from the 
fire, and it can be wiped away} ~~ 
with a finger even in 1998. 
Emory Street is named for Mr. Mann’s given name. The Mann daughters taught piano lessons in the house, as 
they did at the hotel. Maxine Brindley, who grew up next door, took piano lessons from the Mann daughters, 
and she became a professional pianist herself. The house was owned by a McCord family who were kin to Mrs. 
Mann. Another owner and occupant was Aree Johnson, whose son Kermit sold it to David and Carol Evans. 
They never lived in the house, but sold it in 1979 to Robert J. and Kathy C. Weathers. The Weathers family 
continue to occupy it with their children Amanda, Jennifer, and Jeff. The family are pictured on the front porch. 


Young-Alexander House 
127 South Walnut Street 


The house was completed in 1916 for J. E. Young. Marcus Gillespie headed the crew who did the construction. 
The design is two-storey English cottage with living room, dining room, kitchen, bath, and two bedrooms down- 
stairs. Upstairs are three bedrooms and attic. There are a half-basement, porches, and laundry room. The 
house was occupied by J. E. and Maggie Young and daughter Mary. They sold it to Versie Kilpatrick, who sold 
it to C. A. Formby. John and Jo Alexander bought the house in 1963. Children who grew up there were 
Jonathan “Jon,” David, Jamie Alexander Faucett, and Dottie Alexander Hoffman. A screened front porch with 
swing was the favorite spot in the house for the Alexander family. 
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Hubbard Home 
605 East Mann Avenue 


Jack Paul Hubbard and family moved to Boaz in 1916 and bought an existing home on East Mann Avenue in 
1918. Children who were reared here included Treen H. Deerham, Inez H. Whitten, Opal H. Williams, Pauline 
H. Stephens, J. P. Hubbard, Beulah Walden Hubbard, Willie Jo Hubbard, Leo H. Hyde, Kathrine H. Redman, 
and Clyde H. Stephens. The photograph dates from the 1930s, when the children visited their mother. The 
landscaping around the house is unusually lavish for the times. 
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Moon Home 
501 East Mann Avenue 


Harvey and Annie Moon bought the house in 1920 or 1921 from Ambrose and Anna Milner, who bought it from a 
Williams. Construction date is unknown. After a few years, the house needed repairs. Edcar and Jay Burns 
were employed to do the work, including putting in running water. The hallway through the house was closed off 
for the bathroom, and the front hallway was incorporated into the living room. Later a bedroom was built on to 
the house to accommodate the coming of Annie Moon’s mother Theo Smith. The front porch, which stretched 
across the house, was shortened and cement block bannisters were built around the porch. The house is now 
occupied by a daughter of the Moons, Trilbie Moon Wester. 
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Whitman-Hunt House 
200 Thomas Avenue 


The house was built in 1924 by E. F. Whitman, first mayor of Boaz. The architect was Leslie Welton of 
Birmingham. Plans were published in the Birmingham News. Construction was supervised by a Mr. Burns of 
Birmingham, who moved to Boaz with wife, son, and daughter for the job. He lived in an apartment in the home 
of Dr. W. T. Gillespie. Several craftsmen came from Birmingham for the task. The older son of the builder was 
the chief brick mason, and he was assisted by a Boaz man trying to improve his skill. 

Mantles are Cabrini casts and are replicas of Italian friezes. Downstairs walls have both wood and 
metal lathes to resist cracking of plaster. There are fireplaces in four of six bedrooms and in two front rooms. 
Steam heat was installed for all rooms of the house. A steam boiler was in the basement. Several tons of coal 
could be stored on one side. On the other side were two iron washpots atop a fire box for heating laundry 
water. A nine-foot span of lead-metal laundry sinks was mounted on one wall. A rotating pole with pipes extend- 
ing outward served as indoor drying rack. All floors in the house are oak except kitchen and attic, which have 
pine. The downstairs floors are quarter-sawed oak. The porches have beaded board ceilings and glazed tile 
floors. The entry steps and cheek wall caps are of limestone. All 39 windows have limestone sills. 

In March 1941 the house was purchased by Dr. and Mrs. Marston Hunt, after the Whitmans moved to 
the smaller house of Julia Street nearby. Dr. Hunt received after-hours patients there. One of many social 
events at the house was the wedding reception of the Hunts’ oldest daughter in1954. At least 200 guests were 
received. Dr. Hunt died in 1975 and Mrs. Hunt moved to a nursing home in 1989. The home was then pur- 
chased by Faye Markham and daughter Margaret Casey in September 1992. It was opened as Boaz Bed and 
Breakfast, Whitman-Hunt House, in September 1993. The house was listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places, September 26, 1997. 
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Bailey Home 
106 College Avenue 


Attorney Harle G. Bailey and wife Floy had this 
house built in 1924. Carey D. Elder was the 
builder. The two storey structure had a one- 
storey porch across the front, a small side 
porch, and a small back porch. After 1973 the 
family sold the house to the Hammetts. It sold 
in turn to the Heads, Powells, and to the pres- 
ent owners, Michael and Joan Whitfield. 


Pruett-Alexander House 
112 College Avenue 


When John H. Snead died in 1920, 
leaving Josie McCleskey Snead a 
widow, their nephew started to build 
a house for her. He was R. Lon 
McCleskey, whom they had raised 
as ason. The house was planned 
in 1920 and construction began in 
1922. By 1924 most of Lon 
McCleskey’s business interests had 
shifted to Gadsden and his holdings 
were auctioned. This house was 
bought by the J. D. Pruett family. It 
was still partially unfinished at the time. The house consisted of twelve rooms, two baths, butler’s pantry, base- 
ment, and porches all around. Interior finishes included sliding doors, 10.5-foot ceilings, and crown moldings. 
The Pruett family sold to Tom Morrow, who sold to Bessie Roden, who sold to Leon and Betty Alexander. The 
Alexanders moved into the house September 21, 1984, and furnished it with their antiques collection. Leon 
Alexander passed away in 1991 and Mrs. Alexander continues to occupy the house. 


Maze Home 
402 College Avenue 


The house was built in the late 1920s. 
The Thompson family owned it until late 
in 1960, when Glenn and Mary Wells 
Moore Maze bought it. They moved in 
early in 1961. The house consists of 
nine rooms, three baths, and a base- 
ment. It was short on closets and stor- 
age space, however, and the Mazes 
added these. The house sits on an 
acre lot planted with huge oak, pecan, 
persimmon, and maple trees. 
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Denson Home 
337 South Main Street 


Annie Hall Denson built the house after her hus- 
band, Dee Denson, died in1930. The house was 
completed in 1934 on land purchased around 
1910. Brick work was done by Bowman Steel, 
said to be the best mason on Sand Mountain. 
The brick house had six rooms and screened 
front porch. The house was subsequently 
owned by Gail and Don Noel, Lucile Snellgrove 
Wright, and then Mr. and Mrs. Charles Shields. 


1 Spradlin House 
900 South Main Street 


This house owned by the Spradlin family was torn down to 
make way for a new home for Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Horsley Sr. 
(shown below). The picture shows the Spradlin girls around 
1910. Hattie Ruth is standing; Margaret (later Mrs. Hunt) and 
Dave are seated, and Janie is seated on the ground. 


Horsley-Owen House 
900 South Main Street 


In 1932 Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Horsley Sr. built this home on a large acreage known as Horsley Heights. The doc- 
tor died in 1957, his wife Julietta moved out of state with their son, and the house was auctioned along with 
other properties in December 1958. The buyer was Frank Amberson, Boaz merchant, who soon became mayor 
of Boaz. The Ambersons sold to Martin “Jake” and Marion Owen. Property surrounding the house was pur- 
chased by Young Supply Company. It was developed into Country Club Heights, as the land bordered the Boaz 
Country Club. Streets were named after members of the families of Harold and Bill Young. Eugene Street was 
named for Eugene Buffington, uncle of “Bunk” Jenkins, part owner of the development. Julietta Street was 
named for Mrs. H. L. Horsely. 
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Hunter Home 
311 South Main Street 


Otis B. And Ina Mae Snellgrove Hunter built this house in 1936, after he had served as mayor of Boaz. They 
moved in in 1937 with their son Otis Jr. The walls are heart pine and floors are wide-board hardwood. A Mr. 
Collier from Albertville was the building contractor. After O. B. Hunter died, Mrs. Hunter rented the upstairs as 
an apartment for schoolteachers. An unpainted tenant house in the rear was occupied by a succession of ser- 
vants, the first being Lonnie and Sally Mae Griffin. Since 1994 it has been owned and occupied by Dr. J. 
Russell and Kim Robinson with children Emily and Tanner. 


Buffington House 
South Main Street and Pleasant Hill Road 


Eugene W. Buffington and wife Roe Ella ordered this house built in 1937. They purchased two acres of land 
from S. H. Leeth. The builder was Edgar Burns. A den was added in 1961. It had originally been a screened 
porch. Edgar Burns also built the addition. Payment for the construction was on the basis of hourly wage. The 
entire cost was $12,000. A chain fence was installed in the late 1960s for Eugene Buffington’s beagles. The 
house had hardwood floors, a white marble fireplace, slate roof. A cornfield surrounded the house until 1961. 
The Buffingtons’ great niece, Tracy Snead Garner, inherited the house and is present owner. 
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INFORMATION FOR REFERENCE 


Year Elected 
1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908, 1910 
1912, 1914 
1916 

1918 (May 27) 
1918 

1920, 1922, 1924 
1926, 1928 
1930 

1932 

1934 

1936, 1940 
1944 

1948 

1952 

1956 


Boaz said to the reapers: 
May the Lord be with you. 
Ruth 2:4 


Mayors 


Ed F. Whitman 

G. M. E. Mann 

Dr. David A. Morton 

(uncertain) possibly David A. Morton 
John S. Roberson 

G. M. E. Mann 

Prof. W. W. Harper 

Dr. P. M. Baker 

(uncertain) probably P. M. Baker 

J. D. McCleskey 

Howell O. Sparks 

William H. Bartlett Begin two year terms. 
Dr. D. A. Morton 

R. R. McCleskey; resigned 1918 

Jas. E. Snead filled unexpired term by council election 
Dr. D. A. Morton 

John W. Brown 

Walter W. Creel 

Otis B. Hunter 

J. Malon Thompson 

Walter W. Creel 

Denson Bynum Begin four year terms. 
Guy Leeth 

Tom E. Cooper 

GC... Fiquett 

LF Corley, Sr. 
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1960 
1964, 1968 
1971, 1976, 
1980, 1984 
1988, [992 
1996 


Frank H. Amberson 
B. B. Sanford 


Billy B. Dyar 
Bruce Sanford 
Charles W. Smith 


REFERENCE INFORMATION 


Council (Aldermen) and Mayor 


(Compiled from city records beginning 1912; from newspaper and other accounts prior to 


1912.) 


One year terms 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


H. J. Benefield 
W. S. Bobo 

W. H. Bradford 
Dr. D. A. Morton 
Will Smith 


W. H. Bynum 

A. B. Means 

J. L. Scarborough 
J. G. Snellgrove 
EF. M. Sparks 


F. N. Brown 

J. E. McCleskey 
J. S. Roberson 
C. E. Snellgrove 
H. O. Sparks 


(Data unavailable) 


Dr. P. M. Baker 
R. M. Benefield 
W. E. Snead 

F. M. Sparks 

E. G. Williamson 
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Ed F. Whitman 


G. M. E. Mann 


Dr. David A. Morton 


Dr. David A. Morton (?) 


John S. Roberson 
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1902 Dr. P. M. Baker G. M. E. Mann 
R. M. Benefield 
Claud E. Harper 
J. D. McCleskey 
E. G. Williamson 


1903 Dr. G. W. Baker Prof. W. W. Harper 
J. P. Gillespie 
J. T. Hoffer 
J. G. Snellgrove 
FE. M. Sparks 


1904 R. M. Benefield Dr. P. M. Baker 
W. E. Snead 
E. C. Snellgrove 
E. G. Williamson 
E. EF Whitman 


1905 (Data unavailable) Dr. P. M. Baker (?) 


1906 E. H. Creel (?) J. D. McCleskey 
(Other data unavailable) 


1907 H. J. Benefield (died September 14, 1907) Howell O. Sparks 
W. H. Bynum 
J. T. Hopper (moved 1907) 
J. B. Martin 
E. E Whitman 
L. E. Creel (elected November 5, 1907) 
Dr. D. A. Morton (to replace Benefield) 


Begin two year terms 


1908 R. E. Boroughs William H. Bartlett 
W. H. Bradford 
L. H. Lay 
G. M. E. Mann 
E. G. Williamson 
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1910 


1912 


REFERENCE INFORMATION 


R. E. Boroughs William H. Bartlett 
J. H. Fletcher 

W. E. Snead 

E. G. Williamson 

W. F. Williamson 


Hershall A. Norris Dr. David A. Morton 
J. L. Caddell 
S. H. Leeth 
R. L. McCleskey 
Dr. A. E. Powers (elected but refused 
to take office) 
E. G. Williamson (elected by council 
to fill Powers’ term) 


[NOTE: The 1912 election was won by Morton by only 2 votes. Bartlett contest- 


ed the election and the outcome was decided in court. Some confusion ensued. | 


1914 


1916 


1918 


1920 


Hershall A. Norris Dr. D. A. Morton 
T.C. Pullen 

J. L. Caddell 

J. W. Willoughby 

R. L. McCleskey 


A. E. Archer R. R. McCleskey (resigned 1918) 
R. M. Benefield James E. Snead (May 27, 1918) 
R. E. Boroughs 

J. P. Gillespie 

James E. Snead 


H. G. Bailey Dr. D. A. Morton 
Joseph P. Brown 

W. G. Roden 

J. Malon Thompson 

E. A. Toney 


J. D. Brice John W. Brown 
L. P. Dooly 

G. W. Creel 

A. E. Powers 

S. H. Leeth 
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1922 


1924 


1926 


1928 


1930 


[93z 


1934 


C. W. Morton 

J. M. Thompson 
G. W. Creel 

J. A. Harris 

W. G. Roden 


L. I. Cooley 

C. W. Morton 
W. G. Roden 

J. E. Thompson 
J. M. Thompson 


G. C. Butler 
H. L. Horsley 


Luther M. Lackey 


J. M. Perry 
R. R. Wells 


L. O. Cox 

S. D. Denson 
Luther Lackey 
J. M. Perry 

R. R. Wells 


E. B. Collier 

L. E Corley 

S. D. Denson 
Ross M. Miller 
John M. Perry 


C. B. Collier 
L. E. Corley 
Jesse J. Lackey 
E. T. McBrayer 
R. M. Miller 


E. C. Amberson 


D. V. “Deed” Blalock 


J. H. Camp 
L. E Corley 


George T. Morton 


John W. Brown 


John W. Brown 


Walter W. Creel 


Walter W. Creel 


Otis B. Hunter 


REFERENCE INFORMATION 


J. Malon Thompson 


Walter W. Creel 
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Begin four year terms. 


1936 E. C. Amberson Denson Bynum 
J. H. Camp 
George W. Cox 
O. L. Dickson 
J. H. Wood 


1940 H.S. Camp (to 1941) Denson Bynum 
Guy Leeth 
E. T. McBrayer 
Dophus Pruett (to 1943) 
J. H. Wood 
George W. Cox (elected December 1941) 
Shellie Reagan (elected summer 1943) 


1944 H. O. Chitwood Guy Leeth 
Lowery P. Gillespie 
Cecil C. Noel (to June 1947) 
Shellie Reagan 
J. Z. Wells 
Chalmus Weathers (elected June 1947) 


1948 H. H. Camp Tom E. Cooper 
C. W. Cofield 
H. L. Horsley 
Dr. Marston T. Hunt 
Leroy Sumners 


1952 T. A. Gilbreath C. E. Fiquett 

(resigned September 1955) 

Elton Lowery (elected September 1955 
by council) 

W. L. Barton 

Ray Carnes 

C. A. Formby 

James Morton 


1956 Frank Amberson L. F. Corley, Sr. 
Harold Chitwood 
H. M. Doss 
J. C. Morrison 
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1960 


1964 


1968 


1972 


1976 


1980 


Lee Smith 


Dennis Croft 

Morgan Gillespie 

J. C. Morrison 

Maurell Thomas (resigned 1963) 
Tom Wheeler 

Cecil Stanfield (elected 1963) 


Glenn Brothers 
J. C. Morrison 
Carl V. Porter 
Henry Pullen 
Cecil Stanfield 


Robert Cobb 
John B. Coby 
Beecher Hyde 
Carl V. Porter 
Dwight Teal 


John B. Coby 
Glenn Hammett 
Max Hammett 
James Langley 
Curtis E. Snead III 


John B. Coby 
Glenn Hammett 
James Langley 


John A. Smith (resigned July 1980) 


Curtis E. Snead III 


Tyrone Price (appointed August 1980) 


Margaret Craig [first woman] 
David Ellis 

Marion Jackson 

James Langley 

Tyrone Price 
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Frank H. Amberson 


B. B. Sanford 


B. B. Sanford 


Billy B. Dyar 


Billy B. Dyar 


Billy B. Dyar 
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1984 


1988 


1992 


1996 


David Ellis 
Marion Jackson 
James Langley 

J. T. Underwood 
Marrell White 


Jerry Battles 


Stephen Thrasher 


Charles W. Smith 
Samuel L. Walls 
Ted Williams 


Jerry Battles 
David Ellis 
Billy Faucett 
Vann Scott 
Tim Walker 


Harold Brown 
Billy Faucett 
Jean Head 
George Hopper 
Johnny Pullen 
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Billy B. Dyar 


Bruce Sanford 


Bruce Sanford 


Charles W. Smith 


REFERENCE INFORMATION 
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City Clerks 


(Compiled from city records after 1912.) 


Year Named 

to Office 

1897 W.W. Smith 

1898 R. R. McCleskey 

1899, 1900 H. O. Sparks 

1900 Claud Harper 

1907 E. H. Creel 

1907 M.A. Morton 

1907 J. W. Mills 

1909, 1910 R. E. Boroughs 

1912-1916 R. L. McCleskey 

1916 R. E. Boroughs (first full time clerk) 
1918 G. E. Harrison 

1918 A. F. Whitley 

1919 John Bell Barrett 

1922-1926 J. H. Haley 

1926-1932 John Bell Barrett 

1932 R. M. Miller 

1932 Margaret Thompson (briefly) 
1933-1934 John Bell Barrett 

1934-1936 Oliver (or Oscar) Dendy 
1936-1940 J. M. Thompson 

1940-1943 J. R Camp 

1943 Grady Burnett (died before serving) 
1943 Guy Leeth (temporary) 
1943-1948 J. A. Harris 

1948 L. D. Akridge 

1952 Charles M. Lee 

1960 Clara Belle Rickles 

1961 Mrs. Marian B. Sauls (temporary) 
1961 Larry Haney 

1965 Mrs. M. Sue Johnson 

1967 Earl B. Robinson 

1987 Mike Montgomery 

1996 Hoyle Hayes 

1997 Dr. Earlene P. Taylor 
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City Attorneys 


(Partial listing; records are incomplete. City has not had this position regularly appointed until 
recent years.) 


1909 E. O. McCord 
1916 John W. Brown 
J. RB Brown 
1918 John W. Brown (first on annual retainer) 
1920 H. G. Bailey 
1921 H. G. Bailey 
1928 H. G. Bailey 
1944 John W. Brown and E. B. Black 
1947 H. G. Bailey 
1948 H. G. Bailey 
1964 H. G. Bailey is continued 
1966 William C. Gallahorn Jr. 
1968 Philip L. Green 
1988 David Evans 
1991 L. Dale Fuller 
1993 Danny Smith 
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Police 


(This information is taken from City Council records primarily, supplemented from a variety 
of sources. Full information is seldom available. Due to variant spellings, the same person may 
be listed more than once. In recent years names do not usually appear in council minutes. In 
some periods, hiring of police personnel was politicized. The statement that someone was dis- 
missed, fired, or asked to resign should be considered in that light.) 


Abercrombie, Roy; 1988, employed; in 1997 patrolman 
Abrams, W. T.; 1962, resigned 

Adams, Todd; 1984, patrolman; 1991, Policeman of the Year by Civitans; in 1997, captain 
Adams, C. M.; working 1927 

Adams, Rex; in 1997, patrolman 

Alewine, L. D.; 1952, employed; 1959 assigned to night 
Alexander, Jonathan; 1949, working; 1964 

Alford, J. R.; 1952, chief 

Amos, ; 1954-1955 

Amos, R. W.; on force in 1925-1926, 1935-1936 
Amos, Robert L.; on force in 1901; 1912-1914, chief 
Amos, Pierce; fatally knifed by Dooley 

Amos, Randy; 1989-1992, chief 

Bankson, J. S.; 1948-1949, policeman 

Barefoot, Anthony; 1989, employ 

Barnes, Billy; 1982, employ 

Beard, J. D.; 1958, patrolman 

Beard, Scott; in 1997, patrolman 

Bearden, Scarbrough; 1982, employ; 1985, captain 
Beekis, Joe; 1935-1936, working 

Berry, Jan; in 1997, on staff 

Birdsong, George; 1938-1941, captain 

Blackmon, Mary Elizabeth; 1987, radio dispatcher 
Bolton, Tom; 1934-1936, night watchman 

Bonds, Joe; 1984, patrolman 

Bouldin, Durell; 1959, communications 

Boyd, Sheila; 1982, radio dispatcher 

Brady, Dolphus; 1947-1948, policeman 

Bright, ; 1948, working 

Brock, Steve; 1980, 1986, patrolman 

Brock, Vernon C.; 1952, policeman 

Brothers, Barbara, 1984, radio dispatcher 

Brothers, Wesley; in 1997, patrolman 
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Brown, Brenda; 1981, employ 

Bruce, W. J.; July-October 1945, working 

Bryant, C. C.; 1952-1953, assistant chief 

Bryant, Gerald; 1984 employ; 1986, resign 

Burke, Rickey; in 1997, on staff 

Burns, ; 1961, dismissed 

Camp, T. E.; 1909, night watchman; 1916-1917 (resign); 1925, working to 1930 
Camp, Lester H.; 1923; 1925+, policeman 

Camp, Johnny F.; 1939-1941, working 

Camp, T. E.; 1909 and 1926, night watchman 
Cantrell, Harold P.; 1977, patrolman 

Casey, Sam P.; 1916-1917, marshal 

Cash, ; 1945, working 

Chapman, Rhonda; 1989, radio dispatcher 
Chapman, James; 1980, patrolman; 1983, lieutenant 
Cheshire, Johnny; 1979, patrolman 

Childress, Darrell; 1979, patrolman 

Church, Lisa; 1982, radio dispatch; 1985, sergeant 
Clanton, Delmus; 1978, patrolman 

Clark, Louis; 1949, chief 

Cleveland, W. J.; 1909; marshal, constable 
Cofield, Mark; 1978 radio operator; 1984, transferred to Fire Department 
Colbert, Rhonda; in 1997, on staff 

Colbert, Walter; in 1997, sergeant 

Cook, G. H.; 1949-1951, policeman 

Cooper, ; 1962, patrolman 

Cornelious, Leonard; October 1945, employed 
Cottles, Glenn; 1986, employed 

Crowley, ; 1948, working 

Cryar, Buford L.; 1948-1950, chief 

Cunningham, J. E.; 1946, chief 

Davis, Bill; 1961, employed; 1963, dismissed 
Davis, Terry Lynn; 1993, deputy police chief 
Davis, Mr. ; 1897, marshal 

Decker, W. B.; 1944-1945, working 

Dendy, J. Owen; 1949-1950, policeman 

Denham, Lige; 1960, patrolman 

Dobbs, Rickie; in 1997, patrolman 

Dodd, Ernest M.; on force 1925-1932, 1935 
Dooley, J. M.; 1918, police 

Dooley, Mood; 1900-1917 (killed by Pierce Amos) 
Dooley, Milford; 1959, radio operator 
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Drain, Rex; 1965, employed 

Duckett, Billy; 1986, employed; assistant chief, resigned 

Duke, Marvin; 1968-1972, chief 

Dycus, Jimmy; 1980, patrolman; 1982, dismissed 

Emmett, Martha; 1980, radio operator 

Eubanks, L. Roy; 1948-1952, policeman; 1950, assistant chief 

Evans, ; 1948-1949, working 

Farish, Scott; in 1997, patrolman 

Floyd, Leonard J.; 1949, chief (killed in Kilpatrick shootout) 

Fordham, Jim; 1988, employed 

Formby, C. Acker; 1937-1939, night police 

Forsyth, J. R.; late 1800s 

Fowler, Newman H.; 1944, policeman; 1952, chief 

Fuller, Dale; 1980, resigned 

Garmon, ; 1954, working 

George, Amon; 1961, assistant chief 

Gibbs, Jackie; 1981, radio dispatcher 

Gilley, Glenda; 1981, employ 

Goble, Wilbur; 1987, employ; in 1997, sergeant, resigned 

Gore, Paul; 1987, radio dispatcher; 1988, resigned 

Graves, W. E.; 1930: working 

Gray, Grover; 1946, captain; 1948, chief 

Gray, Grover; 1945-1948, chief 

Greg, Phillip; 1987, employ; in 1997, part-time patrolman, resigned 

Grimes, E. G.; 1952, policeman 

Grimes, ; 1949, working 

Grimes, S. Garrett; 1951-1952, policeman; 1951, assistant chief 

Grissom, C. G., 1936-1938, chief 

Hairston, Andy; 1985, employed 

Hales, Raymond W.; 1926: working to 1930 

Haley, John R.; 1925, 1933-1935, working 

Hamby, Sandy; 1987, radio dispatcher 

Hamett, Charlie; 1963, working 

Hammock, T. A.; 1950, 1953-1954, 1957-1964, policeman; 1959, resigned, returned 

Hardin, ; 1953, working 

Harris, ; 1949, working 

Haskins, M. Tim; 1980, patrolman; 1981, assistant chief; 1984, position abolished, dismissed; 
1986, court ordered reinstatement 

Hayes, Gerald; 1959, patrolman; 1961, former assistant chief 

Hayley, John; 1933, working 

Higgins, Charlie; 1912, policeman 

Hill, C. L.; 1952, assistant chief, chief; 1953-1957, policeman 
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Hinkle, Danny; 1985, employed 

Holcomb, Brenda Brown; 1983, medical leave of absence; 1987, fired 
Honey, John; 1978, 1984, patrolman, resigned 

Hooks, Tim; 1984, patrolman; in 1997 captain 

Hughes, D. S. or D. P.; 1953: working 

Hunt, Bobby; in 1997, patrolman, resigned 

Hyde, I. B., working 1927 

Hyde, W. H.; working in 1925 

Jimmerson, Terry; 1987, patrolman, resigned 

Johnson, James M.; 1910-1912, constable [or Johnston] 

Johnston, James; in 1997, patrolman, investigator 

Jones, Mark; 1988, employed, resigned 

Jordan, Ray; 1980, resigned 

Keenum, J. H.; 1949-1950, working 

Keith, D. C.; November 1925-May 1926, chief. Terminated, violation of prohibition laws 
Keith, Cliff; 1925 

Kennamer, ; 1945: working 

Kennedy, Larry; 1987, employed; in 1997, sergeant 

Kettle, B. C.; 1946, night 

King, Joe; 1916 

King, Sam C.; 1962-1964 

King, William Houston; 1953-1957, chief; 1958-1964, chief 

Knott, ; 1962, working 

Landers, Alton; 1982, radio dispatcher 

Leath, Rex; 1985, employed; 1986, lieutenant, resigned 

Littlefield, Nick L.; 1937-1941, chief 

Magill, H. O.; 1936, night police (resigned) 

Mann, ; 1953, working 

Maples, Danny; 1980, radio operator, resigned 

Marbut, Gerald; 1985, employed; 1988, lieutenant; in 1997, sergeant 
Martin, E. E.“Zeke”; 1925-1934, marshal (resign); 1932, night watchman 
Masters, Luther; 1948-1949, policeman 

Mathews, Lena; 1986, radio dispatcher 

McCamy, Pat; 1982, employed; 1986, resign 

McClendon, Grady; 1962, working 

McCormick, Rhonda; 1980, radio dispatcher; 1988, PT radio dispatcher 
McGaughy, Kay; 1981, employed 

Miller, Bob; 1948, policeman 

Miller, Robert Lamar; 1983, patrolman, resigned 

Milwee, ; 1945, working 

Milwood, David; 1986, employed; in 1997, sergeant, resigned 

Mize, K. G.; 1932, working 
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Mizell, H. O.; 1936, night 

Montgomery, Mike; 1983, radio dispatcher; 1985, records clerk 

Moore, Harvey; 1979, employed; 1980, sergeant; 1984, employed; in 1997, captain, resigned 
Morrow, ; 1953, working 

Mullinax, Orvial; 1948-1950, policeman 

Muse, G. Frank; 1942-1945, working 

Nabors, Eddie; in 1997, patrolman, resigned 

Nash, Ned; 1954-1957, working; 1957, suspended 

Nicholson, Tammy; in 1997, on staff 

Nickelson, Keith; 1958, patrolman; 1959, resigned 

Noel, Cecil; chief four years 

Nunnelley, Anthony; 1986, employed 

Osborn, Terry; in 1997, part-time patrolman 

Osborne, Woodrow; 1959, night communications 

Otwell, R. E.; 1930, working 

Owaide, Mullinax; 1949, working 

Pack, J. M.; 1959, plain clothesman 

Pack, Uriaus; 1958, patrolman 

Parker, W. T.; May-June 1945 night police 

Patton, Mark; 1980, patrolman, resigned 

Payne, Betty (Mrs. Wayne L.); 1976, radio dispatcher 

Payne, Sharronda; 1986, radio dispatcher, transferred to Street Department 
Pearce, Brenda; 1985, radio dispatcher, resigned 

Price, Tom; 1983, 1985, employed; 1985-1988, chief 

Pullens, Louie Ernest; 1934, working 

Quigley, Scott; in 1997, patrolman 

Ragsdale, ; 1945, working 

Ragsdale, Ray; 1982, employed 

Reid, Lloyd; 1954-1964, patrolman 

Richey, Joe; mentioned 1975; 1985, patrolman 

Richey, Kenneth; 1962; 1964-1967, chief; 1972 transferred to Street Department 
Richey, Joe, 1962, policeman; 1965, resigned 

Roberson, Glenda; 1985, radio dispatcher 

Roberts, Jesse E.; marshal (1909, killed by Dr. W. L. Noel) 

Robinson, Billy F.; 1984, patrolman; 1989, 1992, acting chief; 1993—, chief 
Roper, Morris; marshal, ca. 1918 (resigned) 

Roper, Morris; 1918, resigned 

Ross, W. M.; 1951-1954, policeman 

Sanders, J. C.; 1950, policeman; 1951, night chief; 1951-1952, 

Schirmacher, Robert; 1964, patrolman; 1967, acting chief 

Scott, Burrell; 1961, already radio operator; 

Scott, Lynn; 1981, employed; 1985, captain; 1988, acting chief; 1989, suspended 
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Shamarta, Bob 

Simpson, R. E.; 1960-1962, patrolman; 1962, resigned 
Sims, Calvin; 1947-49; 1951-1958, assistant chief/policeman; 1957, chief 
Smith, Roy; 1959, reassigned to night communications; 
Smith, T. B.; 1959, patrolman 

Smith, Jim; 1936, night patrolman 

Smith, James B.; 1958, reassigned 

Smothers, J. B.; 1952-1953, policeman 

Snead, Tracy; 1984, radio dispatcher 

Sparks, H. O.; 1897, city marshal 

Spradlen, ; 1954, working 

Springfield, Kelley; 1985, employed; in 1997, captain, resigned 
Stallings, Lisa; in 1997, on staff 

Stancill, Mr. ; 1899-1900, marshal 

Stanley, O. C.; ?-1914, night watchman 

Stone, Ray; 1962, fired 

Strickland, Claud; 1959, patrolman 

Strother, Steven; 1987, radio dispatcher 

Sullivan, David; 1985, employed; 1988, deceased 
Talton, Eddie; 1986, employed, resigned 

Tavers, G. EF; 1936, chief 

Teska, David; 1986, employed 

Thompson, Fats; 1936, working 

Thrasher, Karen; 1983, radio dispatcher 

Towers, Frank; 1934-1936, chief 

Tucker, J. 1; 1936-1937, working 

Tucker, J. I.; ca. 1937, night 

Turner, ; 1979, patrolman 

Turner, Mike; in 1997, patrolman 

Underwood, Thomas; 1989, employed, resigned 
Upchurch, Frank; 1953-1954, working 

Vandergriff, Phillip; 1985, employed; in 1997, sergeant 
Vickers, Vickie; 1985, radio dispatcher 

Walden, Luney H.; 1951-1952, policeman 

Washburn, T. S.; 1898, marshal 

Watson, W. B.; 1909, policeman 

Weir, Jimmy; 1962-1963, employed 

White, Terry; 1989, employed, resigned 

White, Mack; 1979, patrolman; 1980, night captain; 1987, lieutenant; in 1997, captain, retired 
White, Andy; 1982, employed 

Whitt, Bill; 1989, radio dispatcher; in 1997, on staff 
Whitten, Andy; 1982, resigned 
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Wiggins, Donald; 1976, chief of detectives, resigned 

Wigginton, Thomas; 1984, patrolman, resigned 

Williams, Troy; 1959, night chief; 1960, dismissed 

Williams, P. T.; 1958, resigned; 1962, employed 

Williams, Phalna; 1958, policeman 

Williamson, B. W.; 1951, policeman; 1952, assistant chief; 1952-1955, chief 
Williamson, Luther G.; 1911-1912, constable; 1920-1922, chief; 1930-1937, working 
Woodham, ; 1945 

Woods, James Nathan ; 1897, first policeman; 1901 

Yancey, Garland; 1981, employed, resigned 

Young, Lisa; 1987, records clerk 
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Fire Fighters 


(This information is compiled from newspaper references and random recollections, prior to 
formation of a paid fire department in the 1960s. The listing is therefore quite incomplete and 
inexact. ) 


Amberson, E. C. Paid as night fireman and radio operator, 1950 
Ashworth, Marion. First volunteer department 

Bailey, Lamar. First volunteer department 

Banks, Roy. First full time fireman, September 1, 1962 

Barton, Bill, Chief in 1930s 

Brown, Jay. First volunteer department 

Burke, Jimmy. Employed 1985. Lieutenant 1987 

Butler, G. C. First volunteer department. Chief in 1936 

Camp, J. F. Chief, April 1942—April 1943 

Chappell, H. EF Volunteer in 1920s 

Cofield, Mark. In service in 1985 

Collins, Troy. Employed 1972. Promoted to Captain 1985 
Copeland, Charlie. Chief, 1947-1949 

Dooley, Fred. First volunteer department. Chief in April 1939 
Dyar, Billy B. Volunteer, Sept. 1, 1962. First full time chief, Oct. 26, 1964—Jan. 27, 1972 
Eubanks, Roy. Acting chief, September 3, 1963 

Faulkner, Freddie. Volunteer, 1962 

Gaines, John T. Deceased 1985 

Grimes, Garrett. Paid $30/week; night fireman, 1949-1950. Volunteer 1962— 
Hanes Tater, Volunteer, 1936 

Haney, Larry. Volunteer, September 1, 1962 

Higgins, Junior. Volunteer, 1962 

Hitt, Neil. Employed 1985 

Kennamer, . Working in 1978 

Martin, E. E. Chief, elected in 1929 

McDowell, Kenneth. Volunteer, 1962 

Mizell, H. O. First volunteer department 

Morrison, Olen. Promoted to Captain 1985. Assistant Chief 1990 
Morrison, Anison. Employed 1977 

Myatt, Cecil. Paid as extra duty night fireman and radio operator, 1950 
Nicholson, Jackie Wayne. Chief, January 27, 1972—- 

Potter, Timmy. Employed 1986 

Pullen, Tony. Employed 1973 

Rigsby, Seaborn. Chief 

Robinson, Lumas H. “Red.” Chief, 1948-1959. Died in office 
Roche’, William. Assistant Chief, January 27, 1963 
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Scott, Elmer. Volunteer 1960s 

Scott, M. A. Paid $35/week, night fireman, 1950 

Scott, Billy W. Employed, September 3, 1963 

Searcy, D. K. Chief in 1926, 1927 

Shirley, Bobby. Employed 1985. Lieutenant 1986. Resigned October 1987 
Smith, Lee. Assistant Chief in 1940. Chief , elected April 1943 

Sumners, Leroy. Acting chief, March 2, 1959- September 1, 1962 

Tech, Bill. Employ 1987. 1991 Civitan Fireman of the Year 

Thompson, Ellis. Chief, September 1, 1962, to August 19, 1963. First paid crew 
Williams, Shorty. Chief [not in most lists] 

Willingham, Pete. Employed 1986 

Wills, Herman. Employed 1985. Lieutenant 1989 

Wills, Herman E. Employed 1985. Lieutenant 1986 

Woods, James. Paid $20/week; night fireman, 1949 

Wright, Phillip. Employed 1984; captain 1986 
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Boaz City Hall. The former SouthTrust Bank, this 
building became the city hall in 1996. Located on 
North Broad Street. 


Employees who work in City Hall, 
1998. Hoyle L. Hayes, Annette 
Dodd, Sheila P. Sanders, Mayor 
Charles W. Smith, City Clerk 
Earlene P. Taylor, Helen Diamond, 
Paul Gray, Jo Gilliland. 


Boaz Recreation Center. Originally the 
B. B. Sanford-C. K. Gant Recreation 
Center, the center was built with 
Housing and Urban Development 
Funds. 


Staff of the Parks and Recreation Department. Darryl 
Parrish, Terry Langley, Kevin Buchanan, Denise 
Maples, E. R. Brown, Mike Bryan, Ricky Smith, Olin 
Brock, Jimmy Miller, Kevin Naler. 
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James Langley Central Fire Station of the Boaz 
Fire Department. This building has four bays 
with space for eight vehicles, office space, and 
living quarters. The building was named for 
“Monk” Langley, Boaz city councilman 1976- 
1988. 


Fire and Rescue personnel. Chief Jackie 
Nicholson, Olen Morrison, Jason Earl Smith, Troy 
Collins, Jimmy Burke, Ricky Wordlaw. 
Boas ~ 
e FIRE/RESCUE 9) 


Boaz Police Department. The previ- 
ous city hall, built in 1962, also hous- 
es the municipal court, entered 
through the door by the flags. In the 
background is Manor House. 


Police Department officers. and staff. (front row) Ricky 
Burke, Tim Hooks, Rhonda Colbert, Tammie Nicholson, 
Bill Robinson, James Berry, Larry Kennedy, Jackie 
Gibbs, Lisa Stallings, Kevin Kilgo. (second row) Terry 
Davis, Walter Colbert Jr., Bobby Hunt, James 
Johnston, Phillip Vandergriff, Wilbur Goble.(third row) 
Kelly Springfield, Rickie Dobbs, Jeff Sanders, Scott 
Beard, Jeremy Yother, Eddie Nabors, Gerald Marbut. 
(back row) Matthew Piper, Mack White, Scott Farish, 
Scott Wills, David Millwood, Patrick Hammett, Brent 
Stanfield, Wesley Brothers, Scott Quigley, Todd 
Adams, Roy Abercrombie. 
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Boaz Public Library. The library occupied this 
building at 205 South Main Street in 1978 and 
is now making plans for a new building. 


Library Staff. Treacy Langley, Doris 
Singleton, Lynn Bickerstaff, Blondeen 
Strange, Sheral Manasco. 


Library and Historic Society. (seated) Carolyn 
Rains, Lucile S. Wright, Betty Jo Mastin. 
(standing) Marion Owen, June Weathers, Iris 
Steed. 


Library and Historic Society. Lucile S. Wright, Marjorie 
Stephens, Herman Stephens, Imogene Barton. 
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Boaz Water and Sewer Board, 108 East Line 
Avenue. 


Employees of the Water and Sewer Board. 
(front row) George Leath, Gene Jackson, Randy 
Miller, William P. “Bill” Scott (manager), Helen 
Dodd, Faye Cofield, Ann Burt.(back row) T. J. 
Ross, Everett Merritt, David Ellis. 


Employees of the Water and Sewer Board. 
Rickey Miller, Kenneth Miller, William P. “Bill” 
Scott (manager), James Whitt, Kenny Brown 


Boaz Gas Board, 138 North Main Street. 
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Marshall Medical Center South, 2505 US 
431. 
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Cemetery and Mall 
Grounds Maintenance. 
(cemetery) Vernon 
Bussell, Billy Scott, 
Frank Lowery. (mall) 
Wayne Richey, Jimmy 
Dingler, Jeff Clemons 
(Photographed down- 
town at the Mall 
entrance sign. 


Tram and Drivers. Bonnard 
Lester, J. C. Birdsong. 


Street Department Employees. (front row) Joe Clem, Gary Stephens, Edward Guiles, Trinity Giddens (second 
row) Phillip Seay, Marlon Bartlett, Superintendent Steve Clemons, Sharronda Payne, Andy Sumners, Bill Bryant, 
(back row) Mark Lingerfelt, Ronald Scruggs, Glenn Singleton, Rayburn Hudgins, Kenneth Hendrix, Benward 
Stephens. 
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Boaz Chamber of Commerce Officers. Wanda 
Maltbie, secretary; Chalmus Weathers, execu- 
tive director; Margaret Weathers, executive sec- 
retary. 


Post Office Employees. (front row) Donna Warsham, 
Carol Powell, Peggy Salers, Nelda Hill, Betty 
Cofield, Nita Irvin, Judy Davis. (second row) David 
Wilborn (postmaster), Cindy Boyd, Donnie Smith. 
Bobby Cochran, Pat Keys, John Coby, Melissa 
Stephens, Penny Richards, Gerald Seay, Steve 
Arrington. (back row) Clellan Hefner, Danny Smith, 
Bob Bains, David Tarvin, Reggie White (supervisor), 
Roger Greene, Stanley Summers, Steve Carrol, 
Larry Smith, Robert Graham. 


Centennial Events Committee. (row one) Marion Owen, Mary Lou Moon, Tribbie Wester, Lucile Snellgrove 
Wright, Ada Haynes, Marilyn Clemons, Goble Reed, Jessie Snider, Jean Head, Jo Gilliland, Burma Johnson, 
Helen Gillespie, Mary Lambert, Irene Sanders. (row two) Gail Noel, Louise Avery, Sue Horsley, Austelene 
McGee, Yvonne Fulmer, Clare Corley, Pat Worthy, Jamie Faucett, Pam Martin. (row three) Marion Brown, Rose 
Rhines, Dean Gregg, Cathy A. Morton, Jackie Gibbs, Robbie Nicholson, Gertrude Ross, Sarah Arrington, 
Marguerite Ray, Zadie Amberson, Reba Smith. (row four) Dot Brasher, Polly Hubbard, Bonnie Hunt, Emily 
Davis, Melinda Brooks, Betty Jo Mastin. (row five) Lattie Stamps, Betty Otinger, Nellwyn Pankey, Lois Marlowe. 
(row six) Crawford Perry, Gail Hunt, Jenny Sims, Betty Smith, Gail Dyar, Betty Buchanan, Jan Strickland, 
Carolyn Kilpatrick, Barbara Astin, Carol Hopper. (row seven) Dr. L. F. Corley, Deborah Adams, Sue Herron, Doris 
Singleton, Treacy Langley, Ruth Howard, Millard Arrington. 
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Boaz Centennial History and Research Committee. 
Sheila Sanders, Mandaine Noel, Gail Wright Noel (chair- 
person), Royce Ogle, Tim McRae, Melissa McRae, Jo 
Alexander, Joan Osborn. 


Boaz Centennial Marketing Committee. 
(front row) Nerine Elrod, Emily Porter, 
Janie Brown, Chalmus Weathers, William 
Osborn (chairperson). (back row) Gerald 
Head, Bob Porter, Neal Terrell, Hugh 
Kincaid, Donald Noel, Ronnie Dobbins, 
Glenn Maze, Barney Brown. (absent) 
Mike Alred, Rex Davis, Hoyle Hayes, 
Keith Martin, Elizabeth Mattox, Connie 
Morgan, Ricky Ray, Jim Stewart, Bobby 
Weathers, and Margaret Weathers. 


Historical Committee presents first Boaz flag. Members of the committee presenting the flag are these women: 
Mandaine Noel, Jo Alexander, Gail Noel, Jamie Faucett, Bonnie Hunt, Ozella Kilpatrick, Robbie Nicholson, 
Helen Diamond, Viola Peppers, Doris Warpool, Sheila Sanders, Melissa McRae, and Joan Osborn. Across the 
back are the Mayor and city council. Mayor Bruce Sanford, Jerry Battles, David Ellis, Vann Scott, Billy Faucett, 
and Tim Walker. 
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Wagon Train Arriving in Boaz, May 2, 1997. 
Some people rode in wagon train to Butts County, 
Georgia, and back to Boaz. Parade led by 
Donald Thomas. The wagon train re-enacted the 
1878 migration from Georgia. 


Boaz Fifties Weekend. Before an outdoor concert, the 
Coasters, the Drifters, and the Rockin’ Robin Rock 
and Roll Band were treated to a meal at the 
Centennial Cafe. Mayor Charles W. Smith is at left 
end of front row. The Centennial coverlet is hanging 
on the wall to the right. The concert was August 30, 
1997, on Billy B. Dyar Boulevard. 


The Emory D. and Eula Mae Shell Family. Bobby and 
Betty Frachiseur Shell own the Shell Photo Service, 
which did much work with the Centennial history book. 
The Shell family is shown in this World War II vintage 
photograph. (front row) Bobby Lee Shell, Coy Shell. 
(second row) Bernard Shell, Emory D. Shell, Ina Jean 
Shell, Eula Mae Shell. (back row) Gerald Shell, Ray 
Shell. 


Boaz Gas Board Staff. (first row) Brian Downs, Kim 
Pinson, Craig Rigsby (general manager), Jack Rigsby. 
(second row) Johnny Wier, Michael Dodd, Kevin 
Howard (absent) Helen Wade, Darby Pruitt. 


Ay 


i 
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Images and memories preserved in the scrapbooks of old Boaz families 


Nell Hyde Orr, 1917. 


Lucile Snellgrove Wright, born 
1903. 


Fred McClendon, born 1907, and Ralph McClendon, born 1909, 
delivered at Sardis home by Dr. Johnson of Boaz. 


Bertha Floyd Moore, age 10; Flora 
Floyd Causey, age 4 months; 
Minnie Floyd, age 4, 1905. 
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Elton Davis Noel, born 1915 
stands in the snow on the farm of 
his parents, Brazilla “Foot” Davis 
and Pearl Lumpkin Noel in 1919. 
Far left is the smokehouse. Elton’s 
»| job was to dampen the fire to 

‘| make smoke, not flames. The chil- 
dren’s snow sled is in front of the 
smokehouse. The shelf to the right 
of the smokehouse holds washing 
tubs. They used lye soap and 
ff) Octagon soap. The background 
building was Uncle Dick Noel’s 
7 brooder house for his white 
Leghorns and Bardrock hens. 
Willie Norris Noel’s black pot is 
shown ready to fire up for a hot 
wash. To the right of the pot is the 
“pattling block” and “battling stick.” 
The log was secured in the ae. and if necessary clothes were put 
on the log and the dirt beaten out of them. The bench behind the black 
pot held the wash tubs. Clothes were scrubbed with a rub-board, with 
water drawn from the well. After the scrubbing, the last rinse was 
always in cold water. To the right of the brooder house a pine stump 
can be seen. It was cut into small pieces to use for kindling. “Fat 
pine” would start fires quickly. To the far right was the “storm pit.” It 
was five feet deep and arched over with logs and a little dirt. Pearl 
kept her flowers here in the winter time 


ap . Oswald Geiger, about 1902, 
Mary Marjorie Murdock holding barefoot in the grape arbor. 
baby sister Christine Lillian 


Murdock, about 1913. Their par- 
ents moved to Boaz in 1916 so 
they could attend Nottingham 
School. 
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Children of Boaz, atts at Julla 
Street Methodist Sunday School, 
date unknown. The only child identi- 
fied is Marie Smith Wilson (3rd from 
left). 


Julia Street Snead (Mrs. William 
Evan Snead) and children Tom 
Street Snead, Julia Ann Snead 
Rice, and Irene Snead Clary, about 
1915. 
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Jeanie Street Whitman (Mrs. E. F. Charlie Copeland with Rubie Jo Sneligrove and her 
Whitman) and children: John in arms, grandmother Mary Ann toys in the play yard at 
Jane, Tommy, Tate, Emma Mabrey Williamson. aa homestead, about 


Gladys Taylor Amos (later a well Glen Turner, Kyle Turner (in rocker), Henry Clay Snellgrove, Ina Mae 
known journalist) and Edgar Casper and Gordon Turner, 1914, Snellgrove Hunter, Tomie 

Amos with children Mary Margaret Friendship Community. Snellgrove Gaines (hand of 

and Emily Harriet, 1942. housekeeper Miss Emma Brown 


holding the baby), 1901. 
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Girls of Boaz and their dolls, 1903. The girls made their own plans to be photographed with their dolls at 
Oswald Geiger’s studio. On the back row, left is Mary Doan Tiller. Others are not identified. 


Tom Street Snead, about 1910. 


Odis B. Moore and Jewell C. 
Moore, 1924. 
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Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Murdock, married 1903 
at bride’s home in 
Bristow’s Cove. Moved 
to Boaz 1916. 
Celebrated Golden 
Wedding anniversary in 
Boaz 1953. 


Jack Pullen Davis and Lee Williamson Davis, 
1890s. 


In the late 1800s, the Callan family 
posed for this picture on the Callan 
farm. The farm was on land which 
today is behind Days Inn Motel. 
Pictured: John A. Callan, William 
A. Callan, Thomas Callan, Andrew 
Jackson Callan, Amanda F. Callan, 
Jessie Callan. 


The Thomas Tillerow Collier family 
in 1898 at their home place where 
Corley Elementary School now 
stands. First row: Bertha Lee 
Collier, Thomas Tillerow Collier, 
Martha Rachel Snow Collier (hold- 
ing Dewey Arthur Collier), Leetie 
Genitha Collier. Second row: 
Thomas Walter Franklin Collier, 
Donie Serepta Collier, Jesse 
Versie Collier 
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The Elijah Gibson Williamson family 
celebrating Christmas in 1897, the 
year Boaz was incorporated as a 
town. 

First row: Mary Ann Williamson, 
Luther Gibson Williamson, Elijah 
Gibson Williamson. Back row: Dellah 
Williamson, Ada Mae Williamson, 
Mattie Williamson, Jack Davis, Lee 
Davis. 


A fine mule and wagon in 
early Boaz. People are 
unidentified. 


The John Nathan Smith and Theo 
Smith family in the late 1800's. 
Standing: Harvey Moon, John 
Smith, Riley Wells, Jim Sharpton, 
Charlie Smith. Seated: Annie Smith 
Moon (holding Trilbie Moon 
Wester), Theo Smith, Mother Smith 
(John Nathan Smith’s mother), 
Amber Smith Wells, Inez Smith 
Sharpton (holding Lucile Sharpton), 
Leon Smith, Ommie Knight Smith. 
On the ground: Ernest Smith, 
Duress Moon, Lowell Sharpton, 
O'Neill Sharpton. 
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A gathering of the Zachery 
Taylor Smith family in 1902. 
Seated: Zachery Taylor Smith, 
Keturah Pulaski Thompson 
Smith, Susan Catherine (Kate) 
Smith Boyd. Standing: 
Charles Carlisle Smith, Verna 
Elmira Smith Curry, Robert 
Allen Smith, Harvell Percy 
Smith, Benjamin Lee Smith. 


A community gathering in front of the Rev. Gardner’s barn in the Mt. Vernon Community in the 1920s. Second 
row (four over): Sam C. Burnett, Sr.; third row (four over): Sam C. Burnett, Jr.; second row (seven over): Julia 
Evageline Quarles Burnett. The barn was located on the Old Trace (or Turnpike) Road. 
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The Bailey family in the 1900s. Front row: Mr. 
Bailey, Roth Bailey, Mrs. Arah Bailey, Madge 
Bailey, Grandma Hemperly, True Bailey, Mattie 
Ruth Bailey. Standing: Ray Bailey, Clyde Bailey, 
Olan Bailey, Lamar Bailey. 


The Starnes family in 1908. Standing: Ruth Starnes, 
Luther Starnes. Seated: Doss Starnes, Jessie Starnes 
(the child), Mattie Starnes, Mrs. Laura Starnes, Rev. P. P. 
Starnes (holding his Bible). 


i u — | 4 a 
The John Hugh and Isadora McClendon Lasseter Dodd family in the 1920s. Standing: 
Jim Dodd, Colie Dodd, Earnest Dodd, David Edward Dodd, Hubert Dodd. Seated: 


John Hugh Dodd, Isadora McClendon Lasseter Dodd. The Dodd family came to Boaz 
in the 1880’s in an ox drawn wagon. 


antl Sace TR 


The Kuykendall family in the 1910s. Note the portrait. 
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The John N. Smith family in front of their home place in the 
4 1910’s. Left to right: Mother Smith, John N. Smith, Theo 

Sa ee Broadwell Smith, Amber Smith Wells. Note the portrait of a 
Thomas Walter Burgett and his wife girl and the cotton fields. 
Rosa Lee Smith Burgett in the 1900s. 


The John Nathan and Theo Broadwell Smith family reunion in 1912. This was their home place near Liberty 
Church. Children (seated): Third over is Lowell Sharpton, Ernest Smith, Duress Moon. Second row: Third over 
are Annie Smith Moon (holding Trilbie Moon), Inez Sharpton. Third row (seated): Second over is Theo 
Broadwell Smith, Thirteenth over is Charlie Smith (holding Leon Smith). Fourth row (standing): Eleventh over 
are Harvey Moon, Jim Sharpton, Sixteenth over is Riley Wells. Back row: Second over is John Nathan Smith, 
eighth over is Mother Smith (John Nathan Smith’s mother), nineteenth over is Amber Smith Wells. 
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Mrs. Farguson, Mrs. Mathews, 
Orlena Harper McCleskey, and 
an unidentified person had this pic- 
ture made before 1925. Mrs. 
Farguson was the grandmother of 
Orlena who came to rear Orlena 
and siblings after their mother 
died. 


David Edward Dodd and Maude Smith 
Dodd about 1912. Parents of Keith 
Dodd, Iris Steed, Annis Nelson, Edward 
Dodd, Wayne Dodd, J. P. Dodd, 
Kathleen Morgan, Eleanor Green, and 
Audrey Bales. 


William Docke Thomas and Georgie Freeman 
Thomas in the 1910s. 
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The Watts family gathered on Watts Road in 1910 for a cotton picking. First row: Fourth over, Simon Watts, sev- 
enth over, Beatrice Kilpatrick Pankey; ninth over, Arlin Kilpatrick; twelfth over, Argolis Bowen, Dures Bowen; on 
the end, Emmett Kilpatrick (in buggy); second row: George M. Watts, fourth over, Will Kilpatrick, sixth over, 
Preston Watts, Jessie Watts, Gustie Bowen, Annie Watts Costner, Mark Bowen, Lois Bowen; third row, Susie 


Watts, third over; Fannie Kilpatrick, Mary Miller, lla Watts; back row: second over, Harrison Kilpatrick, fourth over, 
General Watts. 


The E. E. Smith 
family in 1907. 
Children are Dera 
Smith, Berma 
Smith, Lola Smith, 
lla Smith, Conner 
Smith, and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. E. Smith. 


In the 1910s the Phillips family. Back row: Hiram 
Phillips, Kate Trussell Phillips; children: Roy Phillips, 
Susie Phillips Hill, Mattie Mae Phillips Chambers. 
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The Wells family in 1911 or 1912. Back row: James Zachariah Wells 
Sr., Zadie Florence Ray Wells; children: Ruby Ellen Wells, James 
Bernard Wells, Sallie O’Dessie Wells, Mary Flossie Wells; front: Katie 
Helle Wells. 


The Lassester children were intermarried with several prominent 
families in Boaz: front: Fannie Shadrick, Flora Collier, Cora 
Gillespie; back: Victoria Creel, William Lasseter, Mackie Dodd, 
Minnie Wright, Katie Niles. Parents of these children were Elijah 
McClendon Lassester and Elizabeth Flowers Lassester. 


Charlie Calvin Copeland and Fay George and Susie Watts’s sons posed in 1919 at Double Bridges 
Davis Copeland in 1918. They are on Watts Road. Seated: General Watts, Jessie Watts; standing: 
Charlie Copeland’s parents. Simon Watts, Frank Watts, Andrew Watts. 
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The Luther Offie Cox family in 1918. Front 
row: George W. Cox, George Everett Cox, 
Fred Cox, Ralph Cox, Minnie Cox, Evelyn 
Cox, Claudia Creel Cox, Luther Offie Cox, 
Clara Cox Brock, Dewey Cox (boy), Doris; 
standing: Viva Pruett Cox, Lola Mae Cox 
Millicon, R. J. Millicon, Mae Gamble Cox, 
Ernest Cox, L. O. Cox, Jr., Herman Cox, 
Ben Brock, Velma Cox Camp. 


The William Bryan Dobbs family 
in the 1920s. 


Members of the Cox and Creel families in 
the 1910’s. Mr. and Mrs. Joe Creel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Offie Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Cox; standing: Mary Will Creel, Evelyn Cox 
(Camp, the baby). 


CHAPTER 18 


Kilpatrick brothers and sisters; front row: Lum 
Kilpatrick, Joe Kilpatrick, Harrison Kilpatrick, Jim 
Kilpatrick; back row: Fannie Kilpatrick Ford, Will 


Kilpatrick, Ella Kilpatrick Smith. 
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The family of Charles Henry Mayo. 
Siblings and descendants of 
Charles Henry Mayo and his wife, 
Effie Harper Mayo. First row (left to 
right): Willie, Leah, Alma, Mary, 
Ezma, Fred, Lelia, Annice, Flora, 
Floyd; second row: Joe, Carl, Oma, 
Alton, Bertha, Irene, Addie, Ora, 
Debbie, Elsie, Mae, Mabel, Mamie; 
third row: Walter Perry, Luther 
Richard, Davie, Tyre Daniels, 
Charles Henry, Nathan, Joe, Dallas, 
Riley, Milton and Smith. 


The wedding picture of J. T. 
Windsor and Mary Alice 
(Mollie) Smith Windsor 
made in 1910. They were 
not married until late in life. 
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A Wells family 
reunion. First row: 
Kelton Wells, Bernard 
Smith, Joel Giles, 
Annie Ree Giles, Ruth 
Wells, Christine Wells, 
Ethel Smith, Stella 
Mae Wells, Gladys 
Lawson, Lula Mae 
Smith; in front: Robert 
Wells, Byron Wells, 
Bernard Wells; sec- 
ond row: Molly Wells, 
Tom Smith, Beulah 
Tyson Wells, Jim 
Wells, Ellen Emma 
Liza Brown Wells, J. 
Z. Wells, Tom Wells, 
Mary Frances 
Gillespie Wells, Catti 
(Kattie) Wells Lawson, 
Jesse Miller, Valrus Miller; third row: Charlie Wells, Nellie Wells, James Zachariah Wells, Zadie Florence Ray 
Wells, Grover Giles, Ethel Wells, Arnton Wells, Verna Miller Wells, Maggie Hill Wells, visitor, Lula Weir Wells, 
Amber Wells, Alma Wells Miller; fourth row: Naomi Wells, lva Mae Wells, Cecile Wells, Idelle Wells, Leroy Wells, 
Mary Flossie Wells, Huey Wells, Willie Wells, Riley Wells; fifth row: Pat Wells, Howard Wells, Willie B. Wells, 
Oleta Smith, Clentelle Wells, Ruby Wells, Dessie Wells. 


The John Smith family. Front row: Marian F. 
Smith, John Smith, Sarah Thomas Smith, Mary 
Medlock; back row: Elijah E. Smith, Thomas 
Jefferson Smith, George Cam Smith, John 
William Smith. 


A Friendship Community home place in the 1890s; 
Sovala Turner, boy and dog unknown, Mr. Scott, Mrs. 
Eargle Scott, Semelda Scott. Note the fence. 
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The Charlie Mayo family in 1924; Hobart Ozroe Mayo, Mable 
Estelle Mayo, Flora Beatrice Mayo, Charlie Henry Mayo, 
Irma Willine Mayo, Berma Pauline Mayo, Effie Mae Mayo; 
standing (left to right): Mary Emma Mayo, Joseph Albert 
Mayo, Carl Mayo, Annice Cevera Mayo, Milton Anderson 
Mayo, Leah Elizabeth Mayo. 


The Allen Homer Dobbins family in 1922. Sitting: Ruby 
Dobbins, Jessie Hazel Dobbins, Martice Dobbins, Allen Hiaratiell Nowioatdl Dekea Nome waioh 
Homer Dobbins, Beatrice Dobbins; standing: W. E. Dobbins, 


Ethel Dobbins, Paul Dobbins, Tola Dobbins, Bert Dobbins. their son Billy build a snowman on their 
farm in the 1920s. 


A Jacob Calvin and Mary Elizabeth 
Culpepper Willoughby family 
reunion in the 1920s. This is the 
Willoughby home place on land 
homesteaded in the Beulah 
Community. Second row: (eight 
over) Mary Elizabeth C. 
Willoughby, (Seven over) Jacob 
Calvin Willoughby. 
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The John Huie and Isadora McClendon 
Dodd family reunion in 1928 held at Jim and} 
Fannie Dodd’s home place. First row: Iris 
Dodd Steed, Coleen Dodd Smith, James 
Wanless Dodd, Ernestine Dodd Lee, Ora 
Mae Dodd Bagwell, Audrey Dodd Bales, 
Gilbert Edward Dodd, Bertha Lera Dodd 
Burton, Charles Clarence Dodd, Ruth Dodd 
Swaizell, Kathleen Dodd Morgan; second 
row: Marion Glover Dodd, Frank Allmon 
Dodd, Marlin Dodd. J. P. Dodd, Maude 
Smith Dodd, Annis Dodd Nelson (lap baby), 
John Huie Dodd, Isadora McClendon 
Lasseter Dodd, Lera Espie Luker Dodd, 
Fannie Roe Dodd, Mary Lucy Bishop Dodd; 
third row: Lois Bagwell, Jewel Barnard 
Dodd, John Hubert Dodd, David Edward 
Dodd, Jim (James) Dodd, Colie Orester 
Dodd, Ernest McClendon Dodd, Ralph Dodd, Jessie Herman Dodd, Cora Sparks Dodd, Jess Dodd. 


Ada Williamson in her Boaz Jewelry 
Store in 1935. 


A Lackey family reunion. First row: 
Jim Morton, Charles Morton, Dovie 
Lackey Morton, George Washington 
“Uncle Bob” Lackey, Della Lackey, 
Ruth Lackey, Rachel Lackey, Peggy 
Jean Lackey, Luther Martin Lackey, 
Oliver Tillery Jr., Oliver Tillery Sr.; 
second row: Jo Bob Morton, James 
Morton, Martha Jane Lackey, William 
Ernest Lackey, William E. “Billy” 
Lackey, Annie Joe Lackey, Fred 
Thomas Lackey, Noel Pierce, Mary 
Lackey Pierce, Minnie Lackey, Eddie 
Lackey, Minnie Lackey, Nellie Mae 
Lackey Tillery; back row: G. Finley 
Lackey, Mae Lackey, Jesse Lackey. 
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Lexie Haynes, U. G. “Tater” Haynes, and Jess Haynes 


are pictured in the 1940s. Jess and Lexie owned the Members of the Cox, Creel, and Camp families in 
Haynes Cafe on North Main Street from 1922 to the the 1930s. Standing: Joseph H. Creel, Luther 
1940s. Offie Cox, Fred Livingston Cox; seated: Evelyn 


Cox Camp holding Elaine Camp Castleberry. 


Home of Flem and Emma Sitten where friends, relatives, and neighbors have gathered in 1933. First row (left to 
right): Margaret Bobo, Tom Bobo, __ Evans, Mary Lucy Evans, ___ Evans; second row: Mrs. Mayo, Mollie 
Thomas, Mary Emma Bobo, ____ Bobo, Annie Bell Bobo (baby Bonie Jane), Billy Sitten, Grandma Humphries, 
Paul Bobo, Emma Sitten (John Earl in lap), Jane Sitten, Bertha Evans (baby Evans in arms), girl Evans at knee, 
____ Evans; third row: Sara Canterbury (Billye Jean in arms), Mrs. Bill Hunt, Mr. Bill Hunt, John Harold Bobo, 
Billy Bobo, Will Bobo, Grandma Ma Humphries’ sister Matilda, Flem Sitten, Tom Sitten, Luther Evans, Eugene 
Buffington, Charlie Mayo. 
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Lewis Brothers’ hog pen meant meat for the 
family in 1937. Pictured are Glenn Brothers 
(arm raised), Lewis Brothers (behind hogs). 


The Smith-Thompson reunion included friends and neighbors in 1936. It was held at the Smith home place on 
Goldkist Street. First row (left to right): =» Washington, Betty Smith Bizarth, Mildred Meaders, Marie Smith 
Cox, Katherine Lusk, Lucy Meaders, ___ Washington, Dellie Causey German, Mildred Battles, Keron 
Thompson, Dodd Grandson, Brock, Ellis Thompson, Glen Elton Boyd, Billy Smith, Myron Lusk; second row: 
Robert Allen Smith, Mattie Posey Smith, John Wiley Currey, Verna Smith Currey, Mrs. Meaders and daughter, 
Mary E. “Mollie” Smith Windsor, Ketura P. Thompson Smith, Celia Thompson Dodd, Ocia Dodd, Maggie Niles, 
“Uncle” Buddy Johnson; third row: Minnie Gilliland, Nettie Logan Smith, Mrs. Meaders, Robert Meaders, 
Benjamin L. Smith, E. Meaders, Chester Meaders, Bascomb Morton, Charles C. Smith, E. C. Meaders, Mrs. 
Meaders and twin daughters, Henry Thompson, Carl Thompson, Owen Thompson Lucy Johnson, Nobia 
Millican, E. T. Millican, Vonda Lee Battles; fourth row: Bobbie Meaders, Weldon Meaders, Zolan “Rabbit” Currey, 
unidentified, unidentified, Charles C. Smith Jr., Lonnie Currey, Clifford E. Thompson, Felton L. Smith, Vernell 
Currey, Robert T. Smith, Ollie M. Millican Thompson, Maude N. Thompson, Lula Thompson Bryant, Cleo Dodd 
Lee, Zola Dodd, Myrtle Brock, Lena Slaton Jones, Bertha Dodd Anderson; fifth row: Faye Currey, Glynese 
Currey Lusk, Verta Smith Wells, Imogene Currey Kennedy, Irene Meaders, Martha Brock, Ruth Brock, Katherine 
Bryant Weldon, Nalene Smith Noel Moss, ___ Meaders, Bonnie Lee Smith Rudd, Kate Smith Boyd, Kathleen 
Currey Lang, Gladys Washington, Ille Johnson Smith, Luna Morton, Geneva “Pete” Slaton, Beulah Thornton, 
Lillian Allen. 
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The Watts Reunion held at 720 Sparks Avenue in 1934 at the George M. Watts and Susie Watts home. The 
barn in the background was where Mr. Watts cured the tobacco he grew. First row: Lessie Watts, Harley 
Costner, Hoyt Jones, George Kilpatrick, Helen Watts Mathews, Mary Kilpatrick Roden, Howard Watts, Bernard 
Watts, five Bowen children, Pellon Watts, Harley Watts, Willis Watts; second row: Lestie Watts, Andrew Watts, 
Bennie Joe Watts, Alma Jones, Farrell Jones, Fannie Kilpatrick, George M. Watts, Susie Watts, Gustie Bowen, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Dobbs, Erma Watts, Colleige Jones, Lou Costner; third row: Berlin Watts, Frank Watts, 
Conola Watts, Jessie Watts, Ila Watts, Will Kilpatrick, Vela Watts, Neal Lavurl Watts, Annie Costner, Ruby 
Jones, Argolas Bowen, Sue Watts, Wilma Jean Watts, Liddie Bowen, Willene Jones, Gennie Watts, Mazue 
Frances Watts, General Watts; fourth row: Simon Watts, Johnny Costner, Mark Bowen, Big A. Quarles, Dures 
Bowen, Harrison Kilpatrick, Bernice Bowen, Lamar Bowen, ___ Bowen, Burmah Watts, Preston Watts. 


The Wells family owned this 
house in 1900-1901. The 
house still stands on McVille 
Road; William Thomas Wells, 
James Zachariah (Jimroe) 
Wells, Howard Wells (in front), 
Mary Frances Gillespie Wells, 
William Cleveland (Willie) 
Wells, Riley Robert Wells. 
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A gathering of friends on Main Street. Front: 
Ruben Gamble, Verdie Decker, ___ Decker; 
back: Alex Walker, Bessie Hunt, Luther 
Creel. 


Children of the Willoughby family in 1916; 
Katie Pauline Willoughby, Willie Morton 
Willoughby, Dessie Louise Willoughby. 


The Brock family in the 1910s. Front: par- 
ents, Ben Brock, Sarah Brock; back: Homer 
Brock, Austin Brock, John Brock. 


Hattie Rigsby is second from left. Other 
friends are not identified. Hattie made all 
the ladies’ hats. She was the mother of 
Maxine Brindley. 
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In 1916 Oscar Clay Moore and Bertha 
Floyd Moore showed off their son, Jewell 
Carlos Moore. 


Abel Cicero Collier, son of J. 
W. Collier, and Cicero’s wife, 
Flora Elizabeth Lasseter 
Collier in the 1910s. 


This was C. C. Geiger’s home in the 
nieghborhood of present-day Julia Street 
Methodist Church. Our town’s early pho- 
tographer made this picture of his chil- 
dren; O. T. Geiger, C. O. Geiger, Anna 
Mae Geiger. 


Elisha Columbus Kilpatrick and his wife Ruth 
Bains Kilpatrick came to Boaz by wagon in the 
1890s. He was a farmer and horse trader. 
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The Modern Study Club’s 
“Celebration of Colonial Times.” 
Organized in February, 1921, they 
were active many years and then 
sponsored the Junior Modern 
Study Club that became the 
Twentieth Century Study Club. 
Front row (left to right): Viva Pruett 
Cox, Gratis Pruett Blalock, Velma 
Cox Camp, Elizabeth Vann Pruett, 
Lila Elrod, Mrs. Sherman Smith, 
Mrs. L. F. Corley, Sr., Mrs. C.E. 
Figuett, Rose Dickson; second row 
(left to right): Ulman Carroll, Verti 
McBrayer, Georgia Roberts, Mae 
Lackey, Mrs. Belton Hunt, Lorene 
Pruett, Barton Noel, Bertha Collier; 
third row (left to right): Mrs. 
Eugene Buffington, Ina Mae 
Snellgrove Hunter, Lillian Bynum, 
Mrs. H. G. Bailey (Floy), Edith 
Leech Cooper, Gladys Amos, Mrs. 
Jimmy Thompson, Mrs. Ralph 
Johnson, Mrs. W.R. McDonald; 
fourth row (left to right): Miss 
Olivia Privett, Myrtle Chadwick, 
Mrs. John Perry, Mrs. C.D. Martin, 
Mrs. Tom Brown, Margaret Hunt. 


William Evan Snead Sr. holds W. E. Snead II. Mr. Snead 
was founder of the Bank of Boaz. 
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Friends and relatives gather in 1914. Seated: 
Ora Moore Brock, Ara Copeland McCormick, 
Howard Floyd; standing: Emmett Copeland, 
Lizzie Moore Kelley, Oscar Clay Moore, Bertha 
Floyd Moore. 
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M. T. McPherson was a 
descendent of the 
McPherson pottery mak- 
ers. On April 15, 1939 he 
opened a store on the 
corner of Mill Avenue and 
Broad Street. He sold 
groceries, feed, seed, and 
hardware for 26 years. In 
1967 he opened in the 
same store a meat pro- 
cessing plant. His wife 
was named Bana. 

The picture shows Mr. 
McPherson in the meat 
processing plant. 


Blanche Hallmark brings cool relief to 
her husband, Henry Hallmark who is 
plowing their fields. 


The O. N. and Ella Hayes family. Seated: Ollin 
Hayes, Ella Hayes, O. N. Hayes; standing: Ovell 
Hayes Whitehead, Ealie Hayes, Elvie Hayes 
Weaver, Glenn Hayes, Ottis Hayes, Hoyle Hayes. 


The Rev. E. L. Brasher family trace their roots from Dr. 
John L. Brasher’s family. Seated: Frances Brasher 
Bradberry, Catherine Brasher, “Maggie” Brasher, Rev. Ed 
L. Brasher, Dorothy Brasher Killett; standing: Harold 
Brasher, Paul Brasher, Fred Brasher, Edward Brasher 
Jr., Aubrey Brasher. 
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Macon Roberts, a businessman and outstand- 
ing civic leader, sits with his family on his 
daughter Carol’s wedding day August 12, 
1978. Seated: Debbie Roberts Hillard, Carol 
Roberts Evans, Eloise Roberts, Macon 
Roberts, Lisa Brockway. 


mm 
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Two Boaz mayors are seated in this Sanford fami- 
ly group. The occasion was Gail Sanford’s wed- 
ding on February 1, 1970. Seated: Brenton Bruce 
Sanford Sr., Brenton Bruce Sanford Jr.; standing: 
Pamela Sanford Martin, June Sanford Jenkins, 
Lola B. Sanford, Gail Sanford Sparks, Joan 
Sanford Noel, Connie Sanford Thrash, Jan 
Sanford Thompson. 


The Jake and Marion Owen family pic- 
tured at their home, the Horsley-Owen 
House. Seated: Sharon Owen, Grace 
Owen, Lynne Pinson Owen, Marion 
Owen, Wiley Owen, Debbie Owen; 
standing: Pittman Owen, Jeff Owen, 
Martin L. “Jake” Owen, Craig Owen, 
Corey Owen. 
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Herman and DeMile Chitwood celebrating their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary with a reception 
in 1974. Seated: Harold Chitwood, Herman 
Chitwood, DeMile Chitwood, and Gail Hales; 
second row: Weldon Chitwood, Wesley 
Chitwood, Wayde Chitwood, Susan Hales, 
Karen Hales, Mary Susan Hales, Clarence 
Hales; third row: Fern Chitwood, Gary Hales, 
Michael Hales. 


A Kilpatrick family gathering for Christmas, 
December 25, 1941. Front row: Wayne Pankey, 
Virginia Pankey, Fannie Kilpatrick, Will Kilpatrick, 
Wendell Kilpatrick, Arlin Kilpatrick, Linda 
Kilpatrick, Allen Pankey, Bonnie Sue Kilpatrick, 
Billy Jo Kilpatrick; back row: Mavaiene Kilpatrick, 
Faye Rene Pankey, Mary Will Kilpatrick, George 
Eudell Kilpatrick, Emmett Oneal Kilpatrick, Ozella 
Kilpatrick, Delear Kilpatrick, Beatrice Pankey. 


Ree 4 : = 
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Grandma Sarah Brock celebrated her ninetieth birthday in 1946 at 612 East Mann Avenue. The party was held at 
the home of J. T. and Jane Sitten. Standing (left to right): Tom Elder, Eula Elder, Austin Brock, unidentified, Cecile 
Brock, Billye Jean Canterbury, Mary George Wright, Sara Canterbury, Vernon Brock, Cleburne Brock, Juanita 
Brock, Kate McDonald, Maude Sitten, Clara Brock, Mary Brock, Radar Brock, ___ Brock (Rada’s daughter), Ora 
Brock, Verna Wright, Obed Brock, Bert Allen, Joseph Price, Russell Wright, Herman Elder, unidentified, Seth 
Brock, Myrtle Elder, Elizabeth Sitten, Pearl Brock, Nonnie Price (holding grandchild), unidentified, _— Price, Sybil 
Brock, unidentified, unidentified, John Ed Sitten, Flem Sitten, Madge Brock, Emma Sitten, Emmett Copeland, Billy 
Sitten, unidentified, Jodie Tuck, the Rev. R. A. Tuck; men on knees: Ben Brock, Homer Brock, Henry Brock, Jane 
Sitten, Grandma Sara Brock, John Brock, Harley Brock; front row: Fred Sitten, Bob Sitten, unidentified, unidenti- 
fied, unidentified, unidentified, unidentified, Shelby Jean Brock, Billy Earl Brock, Delmus Brock. 
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Frank Mastin Sr., a local 
businessman and his wife 
Ruth Petree Mastin, both 
outstanding civic leaders, 
pose with their family at 
Christmas. Front row: John 
Mastin, Jr., Cynthia Mastin 
Coleman, Rebecca Manning 
Folsom, Diane Mastin 
Kirkland, Frank Mastin III; 
middle row: John Mastin 
(holding Michail Mastin), 
Frank Mastin Sr., Ruth 
Petree Mastin, Frank Mastin 
Jr.; back row: Clementine 
Petree Manning, Francis 
Hudson Mastin, Freelon 
Manning, Louise Petree 
Delony, Angela Delony, 
Kathleen Manning Spier, 
Mary Ruth Manning Ingram, 
Betty Jo Johnson Mastin, 
John Freelon Manning. 
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Mrs. W. Pleas Barton, Berta Walden, enjoyed a 
birthday dinner in the 1940s. Seated: Mrs. W. Pleas 
Barton (Berta Walden); standing (left to right): lone 
Barton, Bill Barton, Jim Barton, Emogene Barton, 
Doris Barton Stone (Mrs. J. T. Stone). 


Dr. Marston Hunt, who had one of 
the longest medical tenures on 
Sand Mountain, is shown with his 
wife Margaret Spradlin Hunt in 
1939. The three oldest girls pic- 
tured are Emma Claire, Barbara, 
and Molly. The youngest daughter, 
Marsha, is not pictured. 
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The family of Omer Lewis and 
Sally May Blalock, a great 
singing family through the 
years. This picture shows them 
together in December 1949. 
Front row: Gerald Noel, Pat 
Smith, Patricia Noel, John 
Shelly Smith, Richard Noel; 
second row: LaVerne 
Fitzpatrick, Betty Blalock Wells 
(holding Phil), Marion Noel, 
Sally May Blalock, Robbie 
Fitzpatrick Smith, Chessie 
Blalock Mason (holding 
Sherrie), Reba Blalock Wilson; 
third row: Elwyn Fitzpatrick, 
Warren Wells, Elton Noel, 
Martha Blalock, Johnie Blalock, 
J. C. Mason, B. F. Wilson. Not 
pictured are Omer L. Blalock, 
Don Noel, Dixie Johnson, and 
Jean Blalock. 


Benjamin F. “Uncle Ben” Gamel and his 


The Atha N. and Ruth Thomas family in 1940. Seated: Sarah wife Margie Hutcheson Gamel in 1940. 
Thomas Edmondson, Joe Ed Thomas, Ruth Starnes Thomas, He was a farmer and owned and operat- 
Wayne Thomas, Atha Nathan Thomas, Mollie Dean Thomas ed a livery stable on Broad Street. Uncle 
Edmondson; standing: William Thomas, Francis Thomas Allen, Ben’s mule barn was located across from 
Luther Pierce “Pete” Thomas, Rebecca Thomas Rogers, Johnnie —_ what is now the Boaz City Hall. He 
Thomas Brown, Maurell Thomas, Charles Thomas. bought and sold mules, horses, and cattle 


at this location. 
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Gwen Maroney, Boaz photographer, and Lucille 
Maroney, teacher, are descendants of the 
famous pottery making families of Belchers, 
McPherson, and Henry. Pictured are their par- 
ents and grandmother in 1940. Seated: Mary 
Francis “Fanny” McCrary Maroney; standing: 
Minnie McPherson Maroney, Ethel Whitworth 
Maroney, Lola McPherson Maroney, Appless 
Maroney Coalson, Robert “Bob” Maroney, the 
Rev. Monroe Coalson, Homer Maroney, Gurley 
Maroney. 


On an ocean liner, William Arthur Vickers takes 
his family to visit his home place in Bolton, 
England. The Vickers moved here in the early 
1950s. W. A. Vickers was a textile engineer and 
after retirement made the machines that made 
the brooms and mops in his garage factory. 
Front: Margaret Vickers Weathers, Anna Vickers 
Moore, Alice Vickers Hall; back: John L. Vickers, 
Julia Belle Vickers, W. A. Vickers. 


The Vernal Cobb family, a 
first family of syrup mak- 
ing. The family is shown 
July 9, 1971. Pictured are 
Tisha Cobb, Vernal Cobb, 
Mary Cobb Bennett Baker, 
Jackie Cobb Collier, 
Bonnie Cobb Skinner, 
Kenny Cobb. 
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The Kilpatrick reunion in 1968. First row (children on the ground): unidentified, Robin Coby, Benny Coby, David 
Cofield, Kim Kilpatrick, Brandy Latham, Barry Latham, Denita Costner; second row (seated): Dwight Larbough, 
David Costner, Fannie Watts Kilpatrick, Susan Beck, Veston Kilpatrick, Marty Kilpatrick, Polly Greene Kilpatrick, 
Uger Kilpatrick, Elizabeth Pankey Kilpatrick, Luna Kilpatrick Ingram, Carolyn Gray Kilpatrick, Kelley Kilpatrick, 
Carol Moore Kilpatrick, Joe Van Kilpatrick, Linda Kilpatrick Latham; third row: Delear Walker Kilpatrick, Bonnie 
Kilpatrick Beck, Vicki Beck, Thomas Beck, Jr., Jane Kilpatrick Bishop, Belton “Peanut” Kilpatrick, Zella Mae 
Kilpatrick, Ozella Bright Kilpatrick, Ruby Kilpatrick Gilbreath, Gail Gilbreath Gamble, Charlie Kilpatrick Cofield, 
Barbara Cofield, Ruth Kilpatrick, unidentified, Kathy Kilpatrick, John Kilpatrick, Verla Mae Ingram Larbough, Mrs. 
Herbert Arnold; fourth row (back row): Jimmy Bishop, Darbin Kilpatrick, Billy Kilpatrick, Peggy Kilpatrick, Russell 
Kilpatrick, Phyllis Ingram Costner, Joyce Cofield Coby, John Coby, Ann Scott Kilpatrick, James Kilpatrick, Betty 
Nell Ingram Engle, Arvel Kilpatrick, E. C. Kilpatrick, Joan Kilpatrick Thomas, George Kilpatrick, Jerry Kilpatrick, 
Glenn Latham, Homer Larbough, Herbert Arnold, unidentified. 


Georgie Freeman Thomas cele- 
brating her 90th birthday. Many 
members of the Thomas family 
are pictured on this day 
December 14, 1948. The party 
was held in the old Community 
House at the old Boaz City 
Park. Note the rock wall and 
fireplace and beautiful floors. 
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Flossie Wells Moore, descendant of a 


ioneer family who became a business 
ieee and a. lgader in Boaz, The Brothers family in the 1940s; Lewis Brothers, Alley Teal, 


Fannie Brothers, Joe Brothers, Earl Brothers, Lillian Alexander, 
Ruby Mitchell. Not shown Amber Scott. 


Collier family history had an early beginning in Boaz. This is the family of Thomas Tillerow Collier in the 1960s. 
Seated (on the ground): Richard Cox, Larry Gullet, Jane Thompson Gullet, Jenny Thompson, Bobby Dean 
Smith, Gregory Gene Smith, David Kemuel Morton; second row (seated): Betty Ruth Collier Harrison, Mamie 
Ruth Whitt Smith, Alma Murphree Collier, Bertha Lee Collier Owen, Kimberly Suzanne Morton, Dovie Serepta 
Collier Whitt, Jill Thrasher, Evelyn White Morton, Michelle Joy Smith, Eloise Putman Cox, 

W. M. Henry “Bill” Putman, Jessie Versie Collier; third row (standing): Cecil Harrison, Jean Walker Collier, Eris 
Berry Putman, Pat Whitt Thrasher, Barbara Ann Naylor Morton, Carolyn Sue Whitt Morton, Joseph Doris Payne 
Thompson, Edith Collier Thompson, Jimmy Whitt, Lorraine Harris Whitt, Martha Collier Seacott, Billy Tom 
Putman, Irving Putman; back row: Charles Edgar Seacott, Bobby Gene Smith, Marina Joy Haynes Smith, Luther 
Simeon Morton, Don Trendal Morton, Harold Frank Smith, Wallace Irvin Whitt, Roy Melton Whitt, Ira Weldon 
Cox, Thomas Melvin Collier. 
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Walter R. Hales (1839-1914) and Frances Adeline Hales (1843- 
1910). 


A citizen as old as the City of Boaz 
is Dovie Myrtle Milwee bishop Davis, 
born May 3, 1897. She is pictured 
seated with her family (left to right): 
Baby Ashton Bruce, Mrs. Davis’s 
great-great-granddaughter; Jeff 
Bruce, her great-grandson; Sammie 
Bruce, her daughter, and Farrol 
Bruce, her grandson. Mrs. Davis 
was first married to Walter Bishop, 
then to the Rev. Arthur C. Davis. 
She has lived in Aroney, Sardis, and 
Boaz. 


The Boaz High School on Brown Street. 


The Boaz and Albertville Hospital on 
Highway 431 on the west side. The 
year was 1956. 
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The Boaz City Hall on the corner of South Main Street and Line Avenue. 


The owners and entire working crew of Boaz Printing. Printers of The Boaz Heritage. 
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